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BOHN’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

FmI  8ro.,  ElegaitHy  ami  iounJ  in  Cloth,  at  Ss.  Gd.  per  f 'yl. 


1 THE  MISCELLANEOUS  V/ORKS  AND  REMAINS  OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT 
HALL,  w illi  Memoir  by  I>ii.  Uhkoory,  hikI  Eamy  by  John  Fostkk.  t'orlmit. 


2 4 3.  ROSCOE'S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  X.,  Kclitcd  by  bis  Sun, 
with  the  Cupyrigbl  Niitcs,  Document.,  &c.  In  2 Vol«.  Purlraits. 


PW^v'v* 


<1.  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.  TnmslatcU 
from  the  Germmi,  with  a Memoir  by  J.  II.  Kobkkt.son,  Ksq.  J'ortruit. 

6 4 6.  SISMONDI  S HISTORY  OF  'HE  LITERATURE.OF  THE  SOUTH  OF 
EUROPE.  Transbited  by  Kuscor.  In  2 Vol«.  Portraits. 

7.  ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  with  the  Copyright  Note.,  &c. 

8.  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE.  Portrait.  ^ 

0 & 11.  BECKMANNS  HISTORY  OF  INVENTIONS.  DISCOVERIES,  AND 
ORIGINS.  Fourth  Edition,  rensed  and  enlarged.  In  2 Vol..  Portraits. 

10.  SCHILLERS  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR  AND  REVOLT 
OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.  Translated  by  A.  JpW.  Moerisok.  Portrait. 

12.  SCHILLER'S  WORKS.  Vol.  1 1.  [Conclusion  of  “The  llevolt  of  tlie  Netherlands;” 

“ WaJlenstcin’s  Cnmji;”“Tlie  I’iccnh-imini;”  “The  Death  of  WallcnsleiB;”,  and 
“ Wilhelm  Tell."]  Iiitk  Portrait  of  trattrastein. 

13.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  COLONEL  HUTCHINSON.  By  hi.  Widow: 

with  an  “Account  of  the  Siege  of  laithom  House."  Portrait. 

14.  MEMOIRS  OF  BENVENUTO  CELLINI,  by  IIIMSF.LF.  By  Ro.cOE,  Portrait. 


m 


15,  18,  & 22.  COXES  ’'HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Monarchy,  1213 — 1792.  Complete  in  S vols.  Portraits. 


16,  19,4  23.  LANZI'S  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By  Roscoa.  InSVols.  Portraits. 

17.  OCKLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  SARACENS,  Revised  and  Completed.  Portrait. 

“ Maid  of 


20.  SCHILLER'S  WORKS.  Vol.  III.  [“Don  Carlos,”  “Mary  StuarL' 
Orleans,”  and  “ Bride  of  Messina.”]  fhmtispiscs. 


21,  26.  4 33.  LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS:  or,  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Rcvoiniion,  from  tnipuhtishcd  roMrerr.  In  S Vots.^  Portraits. 


24.  MACHIAVELLI'S  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE,  PRINCE,  4o.  Portrait. 


25  SCHLEGEL’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE  AND  THE 
• PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE.  Translated  by  A.  J.  W.  MouRiso.x. 


27,32,4  36.  RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES.  Translated  by  E.  FosTKE. 
In  3 Vols.  Portraits.  (The  only  complete  English  translation.) 


28,  30,  4 34.  COXE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH.  In 
3 Vols.  Portraits. 


Aviv'S 


*•*  ATtAit,  or  tfi  fine  larce  Mans  and  Plans  of  MarlHorou^h’s  Campaigns,  (being  all  those 
publLHirtJ  in  tlic  original  edition  at  £1'.^  12s.}  4to.  10s.  6d« 


SHERIDAN'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS  AND  LIFE.  Portrait. 

GOETHE’S  WORKS.  Vol.  I.  [His  Autobiography.  13  Books.]  Portrait. 
35.  WHEATLEY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER.  Proutispiscs. 


37,  39.  40,  81.  4 86.  MILTON'S  PROSE  WORKS.  In  5 Vols,  with  general  Index 
and  Portraits. 


33,41,  4 46.  MENZEL'S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.  Complete  in  3 Vols.  Portrait. 

42.  SCHLEGELS  /ESTHETIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

43.  GOETHE'S  WORKS.  Vol.  II.  [Rcm.iiiider  of  bis  .Autobiography,  and  Travels.] 

44.  SCHILLER  S WORKS.  Vol.  IV.  ["The  Rohhers,”  “Ficsko,”  “Ixjve  and 
Intrigue,”  and  “Tlie  Gho<t-Sccr.”]  Translated  by  Ujcmit  G.  Bonx. 
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BOHN’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


O’''/'-. 

®<->yV 


SCHLEGEL'S  LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY. 


3 40,  65,  60,  65,  71.  VASARI  S LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PAIN'^tP'^ 
SCULPTORS,  AND  ARCHITECTS.  Tra^Blaledby  Mrs.  KusTBB,  with  ^oll.•3. 
Coiiiplelc  ill  5 Vols.,  with  Inde.'c. 

61.  TAYLORS  (JEREMY)  HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING,  forlrmt. 


'’'7%'VNy  62.  GOETHE'S  WORKS.  Vol.  III.  [“Faust,"  “Iphisema 

and  “ K}?mont.”]  Translated  by  Miss  Swanwick..  \Y 


enm,”  ” Torquato  Tuj'so,** 
With  “ Goetz  von  licr- 


altkr  Scott. 


2.  NEANDER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY.  Carefully 
Morrison.  8 Vols.  See  137. 


'V^Aro,'/%'v^3  64.  MEANDER'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

. 


69.  GREGORY'S  (DR.)  LETTERS  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

62  & 63.  JAMES'  (G.  P.  R.)  LOUIS  XIV.  Complete  in  2 Vols.  Fo,  traits. 

68  & 70.  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'  LITERARY  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  2 Vols.  Vorl. 
undrew  FULLER'S  PRINCIPAL  WORKS.  Portrait. 

72.  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION,  AND  SERMONS,  with  Notes,  &e. 

73.  MISS  BREMER’S  WORKS.  Translated  hr  Maiit  TIowitt.  New  Edition,  revised. 

Vol.  1.  [“Tiic  Neighbours,”  ami  olliar  Tales.]  Font  8vo.  Porlrail.  3j.  6</. 


Kd;o.%\/ 


Dangliters.”  Portrait. 


h'vVcfet.'/ 


5 


78.  BACON'S  ESSAYS.  APOPHTHEGMS,  WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 
NEW  ATALANTIS,  AND  HENRY  VII.,  with  DisserUtiuif  and  Notes. 
Portrait. 


85.  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  from  1792  to  the  present  timei  in 
continuation  of  COXK.  Portrait  of  the  present  Emperor, 


QO.  SMITH'S  fADAM)  THEORY  OF  MORAL  SENTIMENTS:  and  " Ks^ty  on 
the  First  Formation  of  I/anguagcs,”  with  Memoir  by  Dug.\u>  Stkwart. 


pm<\ 


91,  95,  96,  99,  102,  103.  105,  & 106.  COWPER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited 
by  SoL'TMKiTi  eomprisinii  Ins  Poems,  Correspondenre,  niid  Translations,  with 
Southey’s  Memoir.  IVitk  hsi  Pn^ratluff,  on  Steel.  Complete  in  b vols. 

S a 


67,  64.  NEANDER’S  PLANTING  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  & ANTIGNOSTIKUS, 
2 Vols. 


72.  BUTLERS  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION,  AND  SERMONS,  with  Notes,  &c. 

Portrait, 


77  St  80.  JOHN  FOSTER  S LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  edited  hy  J.  K. 
Kylanu.  In  2 Volumes.  Portrait. 


79.  GUIZOT'S  HISTORY  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT,  translated 
from  llie  French  by  A.  R.  Sconi.K.  With  Indcr. 

83.  MISS  BREMERS  WORKS,  hy  Mary  IIowitt.  VoI.  III.  “The  Home,  and 
Strife  and  Peace.” 


84.  D£  LOLME  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ENGLAND,  or,  Account  of  the 
Knglish  Guverumcnl;  edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  hy  John  MACOEKnoK,  M.F. 


87  St  88.  FOSTER’S  LECTURES,  edited  by  J.  E.  Hyland.  2 vols. 

89*  MISS  BREMERS  WORKS,  by  MARY  HOWiri',  Vol  I''.  “ADiary;Tlio 

H Kainilv;  The  Sohlary;  Tiie  Comforter;  Aiel  and  Anna;  and  a Lotte r 

about  Si>j>per8.” 


‘X  B'BL  NAZ.  ^i 

Vilf,  Emanuele  III.  I 
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/•AS, 


Ranke's  History  of  Sorvia.  The  Scrvinn  Uevolii- 
nis,  Slid  The  Slave  Provinces  of  Turkey.  Trauslated 

NITIES,  SORROWS  OF  WERTHER.  GERMAN  ®-;^/Vi'  ' 
MEN;  aud  A NOUVELETTE. 

XLONI:  Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Trans-  /,VS.'\ 
.FBEi)  UK  Rohxont.  Portrait  of  JJajamello.  ftV  oXi  V 5 


m 


■ORY  OF  THE  ARABS  IN  SPAIN.  Translated 
OSTKR.  In  3 vols.  mtli  copious  Index.  Frontispiece. 


- NAPOLI 


5^n'\s.v.V' 


I >PH!CAL  WORKS,  containing  the  Essay  on  the 


I : Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  See.,  with  Notes  hy 
ral  Index  aud  a rorlraU.  In  2 Vols. 


A..- 


~ ' V AND  REVOLUTIONS.  With  a Copious  Memoir 

— in  ivoo.o.i., authentic  sources.  Portrait  of  Kossuth. 

'<.'c'e\'Kcijfh  101  & 113.  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  Karamsin, 

ToOKE.and  SioOR.hy  W.  K.  Keu.t.  In 2 vols.  with  \nitx,Portraitsof  Catherine  ^Ca-.'-d’sC'c 
the  Second,  Nicholas,  and  ileatschikopf. 

107  & 108.  JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION,  Kiii^  of 

England.  New  Edition,  with  0/ /ficAard  a»</ Com-  jO'clos'-^TvC' 

110  & 111.  SMYTH'S  LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY.  New  Edition,  with  •S^'ef'c.S 
V'*  [V‘r^^  the  Autlior's  last  corrections,  and  a General  y«Jex.  2 vols.  it-'' 

114.  GOETHE'S  WILHELM  MEISTER'S  APPRENTICESHIP.  Complete. 

C'V;  v''^a  116.  BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER,  in  a popular  form,  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

116.  117.  SMYTH'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVO-  ctV'i'rvX 
LUTION.  New  edition,  with  the  Author’s  lust  corrections,  an  additional  Lecture,  Ja-,'}-.'.''//-' 
■fiVi'NAo?  and  a General  Index.  Complete  in  two  Vols. 


I •')  // 


m/m 

«ro'Vir>v 


v-.,r,D.e,Af>3 


132.  CARREL'S  COUNTER-REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND— FOX’S  IIISIYIRY  OF  g^.A’fv/, 

JAMES  II.— And  LUllD  LONSDALE’S  ME.M01K  OF  JAMES  11.  Portraits  Cf«hAiYY-; 
of  Carrel  ami  Fox.  g^vsVV'- 

133.  STURM'S  MORNING  COMMUNINGS  WITH  GOD,  or  Devotional  Mcdita- 

tioiis  for  Every  Day  in  the  Vear.  > 

134.  FOSTERIANA;  THOUGHTS,  REFLECTIONS,  and  CRITICISMS  of  the  late 
JUllN  yOSTKK  (.\iithor  of  Essays  of  Decision  of  Character,  Popular  Ignorance, 

&c.)  selected  from  periodical  papers  not  hitlicrto  puhlislicd  in  a collective  form, 
and  edited  by  IIe.vkt  G.  Bohn.  (Nearly  600  pages).  5j. 

135.  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  LOCKE;  with  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and 
L'ommon-Phicc  Books,  bv  Lobd  Ki.ng.  S'cw  Edition,  with  general  Index. 


135.  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  LOCKE;  with  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and 
L'ommon-Phicc  Books,  by  Lobd  Ki.ng.  New  Edition,  with  general  Index. 

136  & 137.  MEANDER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY,  translated  from  the  German. 
Vol.  IX.,  wliicii  completes  the  work.  AVitli  n general  Index  to  the  nine  volumes. 
tu»>|mrts,  (m/.  eaidi. 


138  fit  139,  MEANDER’S  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOGMAS,  Translated  from 
the  German,  by  J.  E.  Eyl.ivnd.  Complete  in  2 vols. 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY, 

BARBAULD’S  (MRS.)  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  TATLER, 
GUARDIAN,  AND  FREEHOLDER.  In  2 VoU.  '6s.  6d.  pur  Volume. 


very  small  but  remarkably  clear  type,  ns  imicli  mailer  as  t!ie  suty  vultmiea  of 
Jobnsou's  Focts.  Complete  in  4 Vols.  Ironiispicce*.  I4j. 


''>7  BRITISH  POETS,  from  Milton  to  Kikkk  M'hitk,  Cabinet  IMitkm,  coinprisinjr,  in  a 

very  small  bat  remarkably  clear  type,  ns  imsch  mailer  as  t!ie  sLxty  volumes  of 
Foets.  Complete  in  4 Vois.  Ironlispicces.  l4j. 

CARY'S  translation  of  DANTE.  ILxtru  cloth.  7i.  Ci/. 

CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL.  2-t  cxquwtc  Eugraviugs  oa 
v(^/fvy'^'*  Steel,  Irom  Desij^us  by  himself.  Fost  bvo.  bt/, 

'y CHILLINGWORTH  S RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.  3...  U. 

' CLASSIC  TALES;  comprising  the  Vicar  of 'Wakofichl,  Elizabeth,  Paul  ami  Virginia, 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey,  Arrows  of  \Verler,  Thcochwius 
J ami  Constaiitia,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  Knjsselas.  lilmo.  7 farlraiis.  6s.  tiU. 

{''a>'4Pi4'S  DEMOSTHENES.  Tr.inslatca  hy  Lki.a.\d.  TorlrM.  3,. 

DICKSON  AND  MOWBRAY  ON  POULTRY,  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon',  lllustra- 
' lions  by  Haey£\,  (including  the  Cochin-Cbina  Fowl).  5ct, 

' HORACE'S  ODES  AND  ERODES,  translated  literally  and  rhythmicaily  by  the  Rtv. 

3'-  6'^- 


Fi'VjSCsS  IRVING'S  (WASHINGTON)  WORKS.  Complete  in  10  Vols.  II.  15s.,  or 3s.  fid.  per  vol. 
f'y'V'cJa  JOYCES  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.  3s.  Cd. 
LAMARTINES  THREE  MONTHS  IN  POWER.  Se\ecd,  2s. 


^Vs/;  ^UWLUUY,  MINU  IMt  tNA  I UKAL  MIblUKT  Uf  (VIACJ.  ruties,  oS. 

LILLY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTROLOGY.  A New  and  Improved  Edition,  by 
Zadkikl,  with  bis  Gnmimar  of  Astrology,  and  Tables  of  Nativities.  Bs. 
LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST;  a Ucscriptioii  of  more  tlinn 
Five  Hundred  Animals,  with  Indexes  of  Scientific  and  Popular  N’uines.  Jruh 
a/ 500  /footfeafs,  5y  Bewjck,  Harvey,  &c.  7s.  Gd. 

LOWTH'S  lectures  on  the  sacred  poetry  of  THE  HEBREWS.  3s.  fid. 
MICHELETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  is. 

MILLER'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.  Third  Edition,  4 rols.,  3s.  fid.  each. 
MITFORD'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE.  New  Edition,  Kith  Wauiculs,  and  beanliful 
* i-’roJifwptrcM  on  5frr/,  gilt  cloth.  2 Vols.,  each  5,f. 

NORWAY.  A Road  Book  for  Tourists  in  Norway,  with  Hints  to  English  Sportsmen  and 
Anglers,  by  Th:MsVS  Forester,  Esq.  Linip  cloth.  2r. 

PARKES’  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  incorporating  the  CATECHISM.  New 
Edition,  with  ff'oodcuis,  revised,  Gd, 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  by  Chalmkks,  in  1 Vol,  3s.  fid. 

the  same,  with  40  Sleel  Engravuigs^  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5^. 

STANDARD  LIBRARY  CYCLOP/tDIA  OF  POLITICAL,  CONSTITUTIONAL, 
STATISTICAL,  AND  FORENSIC  KNOWLEDGE.  4 Vols.,  3j.  Gt£.  each. 

This  work  contnins  as  much  as  ei^rht  ordinary  octavos.  It  wan  first  publl.shed  in  another  shape 
by  Mr.  Clinrles  Kiiincht,  under  the  title  of  PoUiical  Diction.try,  at  €)  iCs.  'J  be  Compiler, 
Mr.  Georcr  Long,  is  one  of  the  most  competent  Scholars  of  the  day. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN,  with  Introductory  Remarks  by  the  Ukv.  J.  Sherman, 
(printed  in  a large  clear  type,  with  head-lines  of  Contents).  2r.  Gd. 

— — — The  same,  on  fine  paj)cr,  with  8 wm  Jllustralions  by  L* ech  and  Gilkeht, 
and  « bfanlifid  Eronltspifce  by  IIinciilife.  3j.  G<Z. 

THE  WIDE.  WIDE  WORLD,  by  Eli/.abktu  Wethekell.  Complete  in  1 Volume 
iciih  Froniisplecf,  gilt  edges,  Ss.  Gd. 

The  same.  Illustrated  mth  9 highly  finished  on  Steelf  richly 

bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  hs. 


This  work  contnins  as  much  as  eight  ordinary  octa 
by  Mr.  Clinrles  Kiiincht,  under  the  title  of  Pol 
AIr.  Georcr  Long,  is  one  of  the  most  com] 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN,  with  Introductory 
(printed  in  a large  clear  type,  with  head-ii 

O /J  T*}.0  Blimp  nri  firm  nmif>r  with  ft  *»#4. 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

BOHNS  SCiENTIFIC  LiBRARY. 

Viii/vrm  with  the  Standard  Libr.vet,  price  Ss.,  excepting  those  marked  otkervise. 


W- 


1.  STAUNTON’S  CHESS  PLAYER  S HAND  BOOK,  inV/i  KupraMS. 

2.  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING,  !>>  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMICIANS. 

3.  4,  8,  &.  15.  HUMBOLDTS  COSMOS;  or.  Skctfli  of  a I’livairal  PMrription  of 

the  Cniversc.  TraiialatecI,  with  Notes,  hy  E.  C.  Ottk.  fit  4 Vols.,  Kitk  fine 
Portrait.  This  Translation  (though  ptibiishcd  at  so  lt)w  u price)  is  more  coiupletc 


W-'slL 


1/  • 


than  any  Ollier.  The  Notes  are  phtreU  heiicalli  the  text,  i [lunholdt’s  analytical 
summaries,  and  the  piissaL'cs  hitliertosiipprcsscd,urcmc)uded;  and  cuinprcliensivo  ^ — '' 
Indices  subjoined.  Zs  GJ.  per  Volume. 


STAUNTON  S CHESS  PLAYER  S COMPANION,  enmnrising  a New  Treatise  on 
Odds,  a Cullecliim  ot'  Match  Games.  Original  Problems,  &c. 


Mil 


HAND  BOOK  OF  GAMES,  b.v  VARIOUS  AM.Vna  ilS  ami  rROKF.S.SORS. 
HUMBOLDTS  VIEWS  OF  NIkTUliE,  m.h  coloured  rirv  of  Chimborazo,  Je. 

RICHARDSONS  GEOLOGY,  AND  PAL/EONTOLOGY,  Rcrisctl  by  Dr.  WuiolIT, 
vilit  U[lVrtriU  of  4(K)  tUuslralxuns  on  Wood. 


10.  STOCKHARDTS  PRINCIPLES  Or  CHEMISTRY,  E.vrniplifietl  in  Simple  Eipe 
rimciita,  with  upicardi  of  -’70  llluzlratioui. 


I-  Co'.Ci',v,V.  . 


• r / \ 


13,  19.  & 28.  HUMBOLDTS  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  TRAVELS  IN 

AMERICA.  With  General  Index. 

14.  PYE  SMITH  S GEOLOGY  AND  SCRIPTURE.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Memoi.-.  Sy.y.'X, 

ie  OERSTEDS  SOUL  IN  NATURE,  ic.  Portrait.  iXT 

17.  STAUNTON’S  CHESS  TOURNAMENT,  with  Dianrams. 

18  & 20.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Kianv  on  the  History,  Haliits,  and 

Inslinclsol  Animals;  Kdited  by  T.  Rtmbr  Jonkm.  In  2 Vols.  Maup  JUustratious. 


21, 


Adaptation  of  K.vlernal  cC:yy>* 


W 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Kidd  On  the 
Nature  to  the  Physical  Conditiun  of  Man.  $j.  6d. 

22.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Wiikweu/s  Astronomy  and  General  Phvsirs, 

c«)nsidered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.  Portrait  of  the  Earl  of 
liridgeu-ater.  Jtj.  6i/. 

23.  SCHOUWS  EARTH,  PLANTS,  AND  MAN,  nnd  KOBELL’S  SKETCHES 

FROM  THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM,  Translated  by  iL  Henfiiky,  F.RS..  &c. 

24.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  CHALiiKRs  on  the  Adaptation  of  External 

Nature  to  the  .Moral  and  Inlellectunl  Constitution  of  .Man,  wi^i  the  Author’s  last 
Corrections,  and  Biographical  Sketch  by  the  Kkv.  Dr.  CuuMit^o. 

25.  BACONS  NOVUM  ORGANUM  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING 

Complete,  with  Notes,  bv  J.  Dkvky,  M.A. 

26  & 27.  HUMPHREY  S COIN  COLLECTOR'S  MANUAL:  a popular  introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Coins,  ancient  and  modem;  with  eiaborate  Inde.xes,  and  numerous 
hi<ikly  finished  Engratini/s  on  IPood  and  Steel,  2 Vols. 

29.  COMTE  S PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SCIENCES,  Edited  from  the  ‘Cours  de 
Philosophie  Positive,’  hy  G.  H.  Lrwks.  Esq. 
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BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Trout  oii  Chemistry,  Meteroiogy,  and  the 
Hinction  of  DijiCPlion.  Editcil  hy  Iht.  GKiW'mis.  Cu(oureJ  Maps. 

38.  JOYCE'S  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES-  ^^:«•  »od  KnlaiK'd  Kditioii,  romplcud 

in  llie  {iresent  state  of  kiiowletlire  hv  Dr..  Giiiffiths.  J^naurous  It'oijdciils. 

39.  STOCKHARDTS  AGRICULTURAL  CHFMiSTRY:  «r.  CHEMICAL  FIELD 

LECTURES.  .Aililressed  to  Farmers.  Wuu  .NoteH  by  THorKasoR  Urnfiiev  and 
a P;i{>er  on  LIQUID  .MANURE,  by  J.  J.  .Mkciii,  K>q. 

40.  BLAIRS  CHRONOLOGICAL  TA-^LES.  Rkvised  aM)  kxlakgkd;  (s)mi»re- 

licnding  the  Clirunology  aiul  History  oftlie  World  to  J'y  J.  W,  Uu&sk, 

(■upwards  of  8(X)  pagesj.  Double  volume,  — or  half  nior«>LT0,  1~.#.  C /. 

41.  BOLLEYS  MANUAL  OF  TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS;  a Guide  for  the  Testing  of 

Natural  and  .\rtilicial  Sub^Unees.  l»v  JL  ll,  Tai  l.  lOO  Wood  Kugravings. 

42  & 47.  MANTELLS  WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY;  or,  a Famil.ar  Kvposilicn  of 
Geological  Tlienomeim.  Scveiiih  hditiun,  rtx'iscd and  augmented  hy  T.  Ki.I'Kkt 
Jonks,  F.G.S.  Complete  in  2 vols.  Coloured  Get>logiml  .Map  of  England,  plates, 
and  upwards  of  2<kj  beauLiful  wmjd-cuis.  2 vols.  Tijsi  Svo.,  cloth,  7^-  bJ.  each. 


History  of  the  World,  from  Uie  earliest  toilie  pi*e«ciit  lime.  By  J.  \Vii.LoLGHn>: 
Hossk.  • In  two  parts,  formius  one  very  thick  volume.  Part  1.  A— J. 


I parts,  forming 

48  & 49.  MANTELCS  MEDALS  OF  CREATION;  or,  First  UfiRsons  in  Geolotry 
and  m the  i^tudy  of  Organic  Remains.  2 thick  vols.  .Second  edition,  exicnsudj 
revised,  with  several  hundred  wood-cuts  of  Fossil  Remains.  The  2 voH. 

50.  HUMBOLDTS  COSMOS.  Vol.  V.  Terrestrial  Phcuoinenn,  Volcanoes,  Uarlh- 

quakes.  Springs,  &c.  fu. 

51.  CARPENTER'S  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY. 

New  odiiioii,  carelullv  revised.  217  W^ood  Ungravujgs.  Ce 
C2.  DE  JUSSIEU  S ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY. ' By  J.  H-  W ilson.  75<>  "wxl  cuts 
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Vniform  with  the  Standauu  Liubakv.  ut  oa.  per  pulame. 


I to  8.  LODGE'S  PORTRAITS  OP  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONAGES  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  8 Voi.  bvo.  ^40  J'ortmits. 

9.  CRUIKSHANK'S  THREE  COURSES  AND  DESSERT.  vHt  i,0  lllmlrntluns. 

10.  PICKERING’S  RACES  OF  MAN  Kith  uumrnus  fortrmis  (,p  CohiurcJ ‘i.lid.) 

11.  KITTO'S  SCRIPTURE  uANDS.  fiND  BIBLICAL  ATLAS,  Kith  24  Sleift.  (or 

Cohinrrd,  'ts.  6J.) 

2.  V/HITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  "itli  Koloa  by  Sir  AVm, 
.Iaruink  anti  ollicva,  ndltial,  with  large  adtlitions.  by  IL  .iKaaE,  K.q.  it'ith  40 
hif/ht^-Jinished  U'ood  Hugrutings  {CotuureU,  7a.  Cut.) 

13.  DIDRON  S CHRISTIAN  ICONOGRAPHY.  ITitA  150  Fpgmrmgt.  A'ol.  I. 

14.  REDDING  ON  WINES.  New  and  HcTiacd  Kdilion,  tt-ilA  2i)  Vawli.o,/ Wb(.(/r/(0,. 

15  St  10.  ALLEN  S BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY.  New  Kditioii.  j;iiln."ged 

by  the  .\iulnir.  Kti’iier»iis  fine  t*vrtraits  mi  Sleei.  2 Vols. 

17  Si  18.  ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  liAb  Edilioii,  in  2 Vela., 
Kith  IHfitte  Sleet  lingrneinps.  and  Index. 

19.  MAXWELLS  VICTORIES  Oi  WELLINGTON  AND  THE  BRITISH  ARMIES, 

tintjracingA  on  SUel. 

20.  LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON,  by  " AN  Oi.t>  t^LDlKR,”  compiled  from  the  nuitcrials  of 

Maxw’ell  t with  nil  Account  of  tlie  Funernl.  1 8 hi ^hUt •fininhr'd  st^^l  Enstrarinn'c* 

21.  MARY  AND  WM  HOV/ITTS  STORIES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LIFE. 

infA  20  hfunhjul  Stfft  lingrttvoiys, 

22.  BECHSTEINS  CAGE  and  CHAMBER  BIRDS,  including  SwrET'b  Warblen. 

>ew  Lditiou,  greatly  cnlni*gcd,  nnmerans  PLUfS  {<$r  Coiomrii,  7-y.  (>i!) 

23.  NORWAY  AND  ITS  SCENERY,  comprising  Thick’s  .lournal,  wiili  large  Addi- 

tions arid  a Itoad  Book.  K’d;:ed  hy  Thos.  Forkstlii,  Usq.  )ruh  22  lifustraiions, 
beaittifnlig  Pngrotrd  on  Slffi  hy  Lucas. 

*.*  'i'he  Koad  Uook  is  sold  geparatoly.  price  2«. 
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43  & 46.  CARPENTER  S ZOOLOGY;  reviaial  and  cmiiiilclfd  to  Ibe  pn.smil  tinio, 
it  wiib  tiio  Author),  by  tV,  S.  D.m.i.as,  l.L.S.  In  2 vols.,  ^iieurly 
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6tX)  pages  each).  Gf.  each.  W’ltli  many  hundred  Wood  Kngraviii’iS. 

44  CARPENTER'S  MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ASTRONOMY  fit  HOROLOGY. 
With  iHl  lllustraiiuiis. 

45.  INDEX  OF  DATES,  comiirehending  Uic  pnncipal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  nnC 
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24.  CHINA  : PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  HISTORICAL  witlnome  bccouM 

of  Ava  and  ibc  Uiirmesi',  Matn  and  Ai>8!mi.  lllMslrntfd  iy  100  U'ood  ICngrattuQs, 

25.  PICTORIAL  HAND-BOOK  OF  LONDON,  comprisin';  its  Antiquities,  ArcJnW- 

lurr,  Institutions,  und  K-xIiimiiuns.  2Ua  Engravitiga  mmHarge  Map, 

26.  MARY  HOWITTS  PICTORIAL  CALENDAR  OF  THE  SEASONS- 

Upwards  oj  100  iKuslrathns. 

27-  DANTE,  trun.-ilMtcd  into  Knglisli  Verse  by  I.  C.  Wrioiit,  M.A.  Tliird  Edition, 
carefully  revised.  Vorlrait,  and  34  lUtistraiioHS  oh  Stetl,  a/tfr  Kl.axmax. 

28  8c  29-  MUDIES  BRITISH  BIRDS.  Fifth  tdiUon,  revised  by  W.  C.  !..  Mautiit. 
Esq.  Complete  in  *J  Vois.,  wtth  82  Jigitres  oJ  ifinf#,  and  T additional  }*laUs  oj 
Jiggs.  (Oi’,tD'UklheV(aUsColi'Urc<l,ls.8d.^ot\o\  ) 


30.  TASiO'S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED,  transluied  into  English  Verse,  by  J.  H. 
WlprK.V.  4th  hklitiuo.  Engravings  on  lEood,  audSonSteet. 


4U1  CAtiuou.  it  ungnfvinga  on  ifvoa,  anu  o on  oteci. 

31.  INDIA:  PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  HISTORICAL,  from  Uie  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present.  Afap  and  upwartis  of  100  Engrartugi  on  Wood. 


32.  NICOLINI  S HISTORY  of  the  JESUITS,  i^ortmifs  «/ Uyolu,  Uinez,  Xavier, 
Uorgia,  Acquaviva,  Perc  la  Chaite.  K*rci,  und  Pope  GHUganrlli. 


Uorgta,  Acquuviva,  Perc  la  CuaiAe.  n*rci,  and  Pope  Uauganrlii. 

33.  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  with  illustrations  by  Stothakd  and  Harvet,  12  beattliful 

Engiacingg  on  Slert,  atul  vn  Wood,  ^ 

34.  VVALKERS  MANLY  EXERCISES;  containing  SkaUn;;,  Riding,  Driving.  Shooting, 

Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  8u.\  Tenth  Edition,  revised,  with  numerous  Plates. 

35.  MILLERS  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS,  on  llic  liasi.  nf  Shakos 

1.,.  .t  A 1 a... I lO  P..  ..it..#.  All  ViaaI  ITAA....M  Ca  vS  j . 


Tob.nki:.  Portruilof  Alfred,  Map,  and  12  Eihfrariiigs  on  Sled  alter  Harx'ey. 

33.  MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND  RAPHAEL.  Hy  Dii'CA  niul  Qi  ATEKMEttE  dr 

(iuiNcv.  With  1-i  iiighly-linislicd  Engravings,  including  the  CartiKins.  5;  'A 

37.  WALTON  S COMPLETE  ANGLER  ; with  Wotes,  practical  and  historical.  Edited  f; 

hy  Ki>.  JtvKaK  and  liKNKT  G.  UoH.N.  Kmbt-liished  with  20-1  Engruviiigs  on  Wood.  V 
price  Of. ; — or  with  the  addition  of  2C  Engniviu^s  on  Sled,  ?*•  dJ. 

33.  MARRYAT  S MASTERMAN  READY;  »illi  »3  Engriivii.pi  on  Wood. 

3J-  TALES  OF  THE  GEN  1 1.  With  numerous  Woo«l  cuts  and  12  Sled  Engravings. 

40.  GUIDE  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN;  com- 

prisiug  the  llrRNAL  Cataloocr,  with  the  Auction  Prices  and  ^ames  of  tlie 
present  Possessors;  an  Introductory  I'^Hy,  and  All  Engraved  List  of  all  tlic  known 
Morksand  Monograms.  Uy  II.  G.  Bohn.  Kumcrous  Wood  Engraving;*.  ^->*Cv 

41.  THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE,  including  many  of  his  liCltcrs.  Hy  RoBr.ttT 

Caukutiicrs.  Revised  and  considerably  enlarged ; numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

^2.  rC"‘ES  HOMER  S ILIAD,  lllustrateti  by  the  entire  Series  of  Flaxman’s  lKsi,:ns, 
beantirully  engraved  by  .Moses  (in  the  full  8vo.  size).  Willi  iulioduction  und 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

43.  BONOMI  S NINEVEH  AND  ITS  PALACES.  New  Edition,  including  an  Acronnt 

of tiie  Assyrian  Scnlptim*s  receiitlv  added  to  the  British  Museum.  JRXJ  Engnivings. 

44.  POPE’S  HOMER'S  OlYSSEY,  With  the  Battle  of  Frogs  und  Mice,  llyilins,  Sur., 

by  other  Translators,  including  Chapman.  With  the  entire  Series  of  i'luxtnan’s 
Design*!  {ill  the  full  8vo.  size).  Edited  by  the  Hcv.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  - 

45  8c  60.  POPE’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  edited  by  RonfcKT  Cauruthers  New 
Eatlioii,  revised.  With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  2 volumes. 

46.  STUART  AND  REVETXS  ATHENS  «nd  other  .MO.NU.ME.NTS  OK  GHEECE. 

71  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.  To  wiiich  is  added  a Glussarv. 

47.  LINDSAY’S  (LORD)  LETTERS  ON  EGYPT  AND  THE  HOLY  LANfa.  Fifth  ®E^,V 

Ediiinn.  with  additions,  and  dH  Wood  EnumvingH  and  Map-*. 

48  8c  52.  ARIOSTO'S  ORLANDO  FURIOSO,  in  English  Verse  by  W.  S,  Rosr. 

With  Portmit  and  12  dnu  Engravings  on  steel.  Complete  in  2 voi;*. 

49.  KRUMMACHERS  PARABLES,  translated  from  the  seventh  German  Edition. 

With  40  lilusirutions  by  Clvyton,  engraved bv  OALZiKi.. 

51.  LEIGH  HUNTS  oOOK  FOR  A CORNER,  wiih  80  c.xtrcmcly  beautiful  Wood 
Engravings,  ami  a Fruiiiispiece  engraved  on  Steel. 

63.  HOLBEINS  DANCE  OF  DEATH.  AND  BIBLE  CUTS;  upwTirds  of  UO  sub- 

jeets  beautifully  engm^'cd  on  wood  in  facsimile.  With  Descripliuns  by  Fkanck> 

DotcB,  F.S.A.,  and  Thomas  Fiioonall  Dibdi.n.  2 vols.  in  1.  7t-8d. 

64.  JESSE'S  ANECDOTES  OF  DOGS.  New  edition,  with  l.irgo  additions,  and  numc- 

I'uus  W oodcuts  after  Harvey.  5j.— Or,  with  the  audition  of  34  highly  haished  steel 
Engravings  after  Cooper,  Landseer,  Jur.,  7^.  (ki. 

66.  STARLINGS  (MISS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN.  Tliird  Editioa,  with  14 
beautiful  illuiitniiiouB  on  sieel. 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 


Fox’s  History  op  thf.  Reign  op  James  the  Second, 
originally  a quarto  volume  published  at  Two  Guineas,  and 
Carrel’s  History  op  the  Counter  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land, a work  of  acknowledged  merit,  have  already  been 
published  conjointly  in  the  late  Mr.  Rogue’s  “European 
Library,”  and  from  the  same  stereotype  plates. 

With  a disposition  to  improve  whatever  previously  printed 
work  he  reproduces,  the  publisher  has,  in  the  present  edi- 
tion, added  Lord  Lonsdale’s  Memoir  op  the  Reign  op 
James  II.,  one  of  the  most  curious  historical  Ttvorceaux  extant, 
frequently  quoted  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  of  such  exceeding 
rarity,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  purchase  the  original 
edition  even  at  five  guineas. 

A portrait  of  Fox  has  likewise  been  added. 

Henry  G.  Bohn. 


York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
March,  1857. 
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MEMOIR  OF  ARMAND  CARREL. 


On  the  20th  of  March,  1823,  o young  man  of  twenty-three  stealthily 
embarked  at  Marseilles  in  a Spanish  fishing  vessel  bound  for  Barcelona  ; 
but  the  evening  before,  he  had  worn  the  epaulette  of  sub-lieutenant  of  tlie 
29th  regiment  of  the  line.  Somewhat  compromised  in  the  opinion  of  his 
superiors  by  his  liberal  opinions,  he  hod  been  ordered  to  remain  at  the 
depot  at  Aix,  while  his  regiment  was  sent  to  share  in  the  expedition  di- 
rected by  the  government  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  against  the 
Spanish  revolution.  The  young  officer,  thirsting  for  action,  had  vainly 
protested  against  the  order  which  condemned  him  to  repose ; having  re- 
ceived 03  an  only  reply,  a threat  of  dismissal,  he  decided  upon  sending  in 
his  resignation,  and  thus  restored  to  liberty,  precluded  from  fighting  in  the 
French  ranks,  and,  moreover,  drawn  by  his  opinions  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bpanigli  constitutionalists,  he  departed,  oil  joyous,  unknown  to  his  parents 
or  friends,  to  place  his  sword  and  his  life  at  the  service  of  that  cause. 

On  his  arrival  at  Barcelona,  he  found  the  town  filled  with  refugees  ftom 
all  nations,  mostly  old  soldiers  of  the  empire,  attracted  to  Spain  by  the 
love  of  war,  the  taste  for  adventure,  and  the  hope  of  revenge  upon  the 
•white  flag.  While  other  refugees,  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Bi- 
dassoa,  vainly  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  army  of  th»  Bourbons  by  waving 
the  tri-coloured  flag  before  their  eyes,  the  French  assembled  at  Bar- 
celona, formed  themselves  into  a battalion,  colled  the  battalion  of  Napo- 
leon II.,  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  old  guard,  and  marching  under  the 
imperial  eagle.  Soon  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  rapid  successes  of  the 
army  of  invasion,  this  French  battalion  was  organized,  with  tlie  other 
foreign  companies,  into  a single  corps,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Foreign  liberalist  legion,  formed  a battalion  of  infanti-y,  and  a small 
squadron  of  lancers.  Many  companies  of  it  were  composed  entirely  of 
officers ; there  were  two  generals  in  tlie  ranks  carrying  the  lance : one 
half  of  them  were  Frenchmen,  and  the  rest  had  served  in  the  Imperial 
armies.  The  uniform  and  colouis  were  those  of  the  empire ; a brilliant  1 
and  gallant  officer,  colonel  Pacliioretti,  hod  organized  this  legion,  and  com- 
manded it.  It  was  under  him  that  for  many  months  were  seen  men,  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  Europe,  almost  all  old  soldiers  of  the  great  captain 
come  to  a strange  country  to  defend  a cause  which  they  looked  upon  as 
their  own,  rallied  under  the  ascendancy  of  a lofty  miml,  marching  where  it 
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led  then,  suffering  and  fighting  without  the  hope  of  praise  or  in  any  way' 
changing,  do  what  they  might,  the  desperate  state  of  their  cause  ; having 
no  other  prospect  before  them  but  that  of  a miserable  end  amidst  a country 
in  arms  against  them,  or  death  in  the  court-yard  as  prisoners,  if  they 
esci^ied  that  of  the  battle-field. 

It  was  in  this  rude  school  of  strife  and  misery,  in  this  campaign  of  Cata- 
lonia, of  which  he  was  one  day  to  be  the  eloquent  historian,  ^at  the  young 
officer  from  Marseilles  fought  his  first  fight,  with  a bravery  and  a talent 
worthy  a better  fate  ; for  the  Foreign  liberalUt  legion,  ill  seconded  by  the 
Spanish  troops,  after  having  been  decimated  in  numerous  encounters,  was 
at  length  overwhelmed  before  Fignieres,  after  a combat  of  two  days,  the^ 
fierce  determination  of  which  proved  that  they  were  Frenchmen  who  fought 
on  either  side.  On  the  third  day,  the  small  foreign  phalanx,  diminished  by 
two-thirds,  but  resolved  to  die  weapon  in  hand  rather  than  incur  the  pun- 
ishment reserved  by  the  French  laws  for  most  of  the  survivors,  prepared  to 
fight  till  the  death  of  the  last  man,  when  general  baron  de  Damns  proposed 
a capitulation,  by  which  he  granted  the  ordinary  conditions  to  the  Spaniards 
and  other  foreigners,  and  pledged  himself  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  French 
refugees. 

This  capitulation,  the  terms  of  which  were  afterwards  contested  by  the 
refugees,  was  not  fully  ratified  by  the  government  of  the  restoration,  at 
least,  not  as  to  the  latter,  for  immediately  that,  re-entering  France,  wearing 
their  swords  and  uniforms,  they  sq>peared  at  Perpignan,  they  were  seized 
and  carried  before  councils  of  war.  M.  de  Damas,  whose  guarantee  they 
appealed  to,  declared  that  he  had  engaged  only  to  obtain  their  life  from  the 
king’s  mercy,  but  not  to  protect  them  from  the  condemnation  which  they 
might  incur  for  having  borne  arms  against  France. 

Most  of  them  refused  to  admit  of  any  modification  of  the  convention  of 
Fig^tires,  and  among  the  most  determined  in  demanding  the  honourable 
fhlfilment  of  a capitulation  of  which  he  was  denied  the  security,  the  young 
officer  in  question  was  chiefly  distinguished.  The  idea  of  being  regarded 
by  military  judges  as  a deserter  taken  in  arms,  and  who  had  surrendered  at 
discretion,  was  odious  to  him  ; and  rather  than  place  himself  at  the  royal 
mercy,  he  preferred,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  his  family,  to  take  the 
chance  of  a judicial  straggle,  which,  in  case  of  failure,  would  endanger  his 
position. 

Twice  condemned  to  deatli  at  Perpignan,  he  contrived  to  have  those  two 
sentences  annulled  for  defects  of  form  ; brought  before  a third  council  of 
war  at  Toulouse,  he  was  ably  defended  by  the  celebrated  advocate, 
Romig^dres.  The  passions  which  had  given  birth  to  the  war  in  Spain 
were  already  somewhat  calmed ; the  bravery,  the  youth,  the  noble  and  open 
physiognomy  of  the  accused,  some  earnest  and  touching  expressions  which 
he  himself  delivered  in  his  defence,  all  moved  the  hearts  of  the  judges ; and 
upon  the  simple  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  capitulation,  he  was  acquitted 
by  a majority  of  six  to  one,  and  re-entered  society,  not  as  a pardoned 
criminal,  but  as  a conquered  soldier,  who  had  owed  his  life  to  his  sword 
alone. 

However,  that  sword  was  now  broken ; the  military  career,  which  he 
had  embraced  from  taste,  was  for  ever  closed  to  the  young  sub-lieutenant, 
but  Fortune  reserved  brilliant  compensation  for  him. 

But  a few  years,  and  this  obscure  officer,  changing  his  sword  for  a pen. 
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was  io'aciueTe  with  that  pen,  which  he  wielded  like  a sword,  the  rank  of 
gNieral  in  chief  of  the  grand  army  of  journalists,  that  most  undisciplined 
army  of  all  that  ever  existed,  numbering  as  many  generals  as  it  does 
soldiers.  Again,  a few  years,  and  aided  by  a revolution,  this  sub-lieutenant 
was  to  become,  both  in  the  ejea  of  his  adversaries  and  of  his  friends,  the 
loftiest,  the  most  brilliant  pnsonification  of  the  pohCical  press  of  France ; 
and  yet  again  a few  years,  and  tl}e  tdoody  and  premature  death  of  this  sim- 
ple jaum^ist,  unhappily  too  adherent  to  the  manners  of  the  soldier,  was  to 
produce  in  France  and  in  Slurope  a sensation  as  vivid  as  that  produced  by 
the  death  of  a powerful  king.  Thirty  Uiousand  persone  of  every  rank 
were  to  escort  his  renudns  to  kis  grave,  and  men  were  to  see  the  greatest 
literary  genius  of  our  age,  the  statesman  who,  from  his  cabinet,  gave  motion, 
in  1823,  to  the  army  of  Spain,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  emigrants  of  the 
white  hag,  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  the  bravest  emigrant  of  the  tri-coloured 
flag. 

JiAS  Baptists  Niqoias  Akmasd  CAsssn  was  bom  at  Rouen,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1300,  of  a mercantile  family  ; after  having  partly  gone  through  Us 
classic^  studies  in  the  college  of  that  city,  he  obtained  his  father’s  pennm- 
sion  to  follow  the  inclination  which  drew  him  to  a military  career,  and  he 
entered  the  school  of  Saint  Cyr. 

" At  Safet  t^,’' says  M.  Littre,  " he  distingniahed  himaelf  by  his  taste  for  mnitaty 
esercises  and  the  boldness  of  his  poUtiGslopiBioBS.  Be  was  loob^  upon,  fism  the  ou^ 
set,  aa  an  ill-affected  person,  and  was  conaeqiuntly  kept  imder  close  surveillanee,  and 
oven  persecuted  by  the  superior  graoal,  d’Albignac.  One  day,  the  general  having  said 
to  him  that,  with  opiniona  like  his,  he  should  take  ta  the  yt^  measure  at  his  fothat'S 
counter ; “ General,”  answered  Carrel,  “ if  1 do  take  it  up,  it  will  not  be  to  measure 
cloth  with  it.”  This  daring  reply  occasioned  bis  arrest,  and  there  was  a question  even 
of  expelling  him.  But  Carrel  wrote  direct  to  the  minister  of  war,  explained  tile  foots  to 
him,  and  completely  gained  bia  cause.  Caring  Uttle  for  the  studies  which  might  malto 
him  attain  a first  rank  as  an  officer,  Carrel  pud  indifferent  attention  to  mathmnatieai 
bnt  much  to  literature,  and  as  his  eompoaitioos  were  solely  narratives  of  battles  and 
militi^  harangues,  he  left  his  fellow-pupils  for  behind  him,  as  well  by  the  parity  and 
precision  of  his  style,  as  by  the  bold  idmm  whidr  he  msde  such  admirablsuse  of  when 
peculiar  energy  was  required.” 

Having,  in  1821,  entered,  as  sub-lieutenant,  the  29tfo  regiiaent  of  the 
line,  then  in  garrison  at  Befort  and  Meuf-Brisach,  be-  had  some  shore  in  the 
military  conspinoy  known  as  the  conspiracy  of  Bcfhrt ; but,  fiutunately  &r 
him,  his  complici^  escaped  the  investig^ons  of  the  police. 

Being  with  hie  regiment  at  Versailles,  he  wrote,  as  his  deb6t  in  the  career 
of  journalism,  a letter  to  the  Spanish  eortes,  wfaioh  procured  him,  from 
genera]  de  Damas,  general  of  his  ^vision,  a paternal  admonition,  and  doubfe 
less  contributed  to  his  being  left  at  the  depot  at  the  time  of  the  expedi> 
tion. 

We  have  seen  how  he  indemnified  himself  for  the  inactivity  sought  to  he 
imposed  upon  him,  and  how  bis  campaign  in  Catalonia  brought  him  beftae 
the  councils  of  war. 

After  his  last  acquittal,  and  his  release  from  the  prison  of  Toulouse,  he 
came,  in  September,  1824,  to  Paris,  where  he  found  himself,  without  resources, 
without  profession,  under  the  displeasure  of  his  funily,  and  pressed  to  adept 
some  profession  instead  of  that  he  had  lost.  He  first  thonght  of  studying 
the  law,  with  a view  to  the  bar,  but  he  had  entered  Saint  Cyr  before  taking 
a degree  in  philosophy,  and  had  not,  accordingly,  the  diplolna  of  bachelor, 
without  which  he  could  not  enter.  Allhongh,  during  his  garrison  life,  and 
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his  long  sojourn  in  tlie  prisons  of  Perpignan  and  Toulouse,  he  had  read  and 
written  much  for  his  own  private  instruction,  it  did  not  at  first  occnr  to  him 
to  attempt  the  literary  career : his  family  wished  him  to  devote  himself  to 
commerce. 

M.  Isombert,  who  had  been  his  counsel  in  his  appeals,  gave  him  letters  of 
introduction  to  M.  Girardin  and  M.  Lafitte,  it  being  in  contemplation  to 
place  him  in  a banking  house,  but  these  various  steps  led  to  nothing,  and  the 
young  Carrel  already  l^gan  to  discover  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  gain  a 
livelihood  at  Paris  than  to  make  war  in  Catalonia,  when  one  of  his  friends, 
M.  Arnold  Scheffer,  proposed  him  as  secretary  to  M.  Augustin  Thieny,  who 
was  then  completing  his  Hisloire  de  la  Conquete  d Angleterre  par  lc$  Nor- 
mans, and  whose  already  failing  sight  required  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  and 
active  colleague. 

The  illustrious  historian  offered  him  a salary  equal  to  his  late  pay ; and, 
to  remove  all  idea  of  subordinancy,  which  would  have  been  painfhl  to  so 
proud  a soul,  he  exhibited  to  him  his  task,  as  that  of  a man  selected  to  as- 
sist in  his  historical  researches,  adding : “ This  work  will  offer  little  to 
amuse,  but  some  instruction  may,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  it.”  A post 
offered  with  so  much  delicacy  was  accepted  with  eager  gladness. 

“ The  depsrtmrat  assigned  to  Carrel,  when  installed  with  M.  Thierry,  consisted,’* 
says  M.  Niaard,  “in  makingrasearchea,  arranging,  putting  notes  in  order,  and  correcting 
proofs  of  the  Hisloire  de  la  Conmete.  These  labours,  and  othcra  of  the  same  kind,  are  dry 
and  Bobaltem  only  in  common  hands ; a superior  mind  finds  therein  materials  whereon 
to  display  hit  sagacity  and  his  taste.  Carrel,  from  the  first,  showed  in  this  work  such 
high  qualities,  that  in  a short  time  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  secretary  and  the 
accomplished  author  was  gradually  effaced.  M.  Thierry,  with  that  noble  modesty  which 
distinguishes  him,  fully  acknowledges  all  that  hit  last  volume  of  the  Hisloire  de  la  Con- 
qucle  owed  to  the  co-operation  of  Carrel.  Six  months  passed  away  thus ; Carrel  had 
not  yet  written  anything  on  his  own  account.  A bookseller  having  asked  M.  Thierry  to 
draw  up  a summary  of  the  history  of  Scotland,  Thierry,  who  could  scarcely  accomplish 
the  labours  he  alrrady  had  in  hand,  engaged  Carrel  to  undertake  it.  Carrel  applied 
himself  to  the  work,  and  drew  up,  aided  by  the  Hisloire  de  la  Corujuele,  a brief  and  ^ec- 
tivc  summary,  to  which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  bookseller,  M.  Thierry  wrote  an  intro- 
duction. The  work  was  so  successful  that  Carrel  refused  any  further  salary  from  M. 
Thierry.  The  latter  would  not,  at  first,  consent  to  this ; but  Carrel  insisting,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  receive  it  for  thm  months  longer,  after  which  he  should  be 
entirely  at  his  own  disposition.  In  the  interval,  Carrel's  mother  made  a journey  to 
Paris.  M.  Thierry’s  letters  had  not  satisfied  her.  Her  idea  of  the  position  <»  a man  of 
letters  was  by  no  means  fiattering.  It  was  necessary  for  M.  Thierry  to  renew  emphatically 
bis  first  assurances,  and  himself,  as  it  were,  to  guarantee  tlie  literary  talent,  and  the 
consequent  future  success  in  life,  of  her  son.  At  two  dinners  to  which  she  invited 
M.  Thierry,  she  eagerly  questioned  him  upon  this  subject.  * You  think  then.  Monsieur, 
that  my  son  will  grt  on,  and  that  he  will  make  his  way  well  ? * I answer  for  him  as 
for  myself,’  said  M.  Thierry.  ‘ 1 have  had  some  experience  in  literary  matters ; your 
son  has  all  the  qualities  which  ensure  success  in  the  present  day.  . . The  young 
man  listened  in  silence,  respectful,  submissive,  and,  as  M.  Thier^  relates,  almost  timid, 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  whose  decision  and  firmness  of  mind  had  great  influence 
over  him.  Carrel  here  only  bowed  before  his  own  qualities ; for  what  he  respected 
in  his  mother  was  simply  that  which,  at  a later  period,  was  to  make  himself  respected 
as  a public  man." 


Meantime,  the  success  promised  to  Carrel  in  the  career  of  literature  was 
slow  in  coming.  After  having  left  M.  Thierry,  he  published,  by  his  ad- 
vice, a new  Resumi  de  Fffistoirc  de  la  Grice  Moderne.  The  very  moderate 
produce  of  these  two  first  works  enabled  Can'el  for  a short  time  to  enjoy 
independence  ; but  his  purse  was  soon  exhausted.  He  was  obliged  to  seek 
a livelihood  by  the  precarious  occupation  of  a subaltern  press-writer,  taking 
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kbont  to  the  various  journals  aad  reviews  articles  sometimes  refitsed — some- 
times forgotten  in  the  editor’s  portfolio.  This  melancholy  existence,  which 
would  have  been  insupportable  for  Carrel,  had  he  not  had,  in  his  soldierly 
tenaciousness,  a means  always  at  hand  to  secure  him  from  the  insolence  o. 
disdain  of  the  more  fortunate,  lasted  several  months,  and  his  pecuniary 
difficulties  became  such  that  he  was  obliged  again  to  think  of  commerce 

“ He  selected,”  says  M.  Nisatd,  "that  of  books,  as  least  separating  him  from  his 
literary  habits,  A i-equest  for  capital  was  made  to  his  family,  who  sent  him  the 
means  of  establishing,  in  partnership  with  a firiend,  a modest  bookseller’s  shop,  which 
did  not  exist  long  enough  to  min  any  one.  The  capital  alone  was  lost,  at  least  so 
much  of  it  as  had  not  been  applied  to  the  support  of  Carrel  for  several  months.  It 
was  here,  in  the  back-shop,  upon  a counter,*  to  which  a large  Newfoundland  dog  was 
chained,  that  Carrel,  sometimes  immured  in  English  political  collections,  sometimes 
caressing  his  favourite  dog,  meditated  and  wrote  the  Uiatoirc  de  la  contrc-rcvolzition 
en  Angleterre.  This  book  appeared  in  February  1827.” 

In  this  work,  the  first  he  had  wiitten  from  taste  rather  than  to  the  order 
of  some  bookseller,  Carrel  infused  enough  of  himself  to  enable  us  in  read- 
ing it  to  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  his  mind  when  he  composed  it ; but  it 
was  not  until  a year  later,  in  1828,  in  two  long  articles  upon  the  war  in 
Spain,  published  in  the  Revue  Franijais,  that  Carrel,  called  upon  to  speak 
of  things  and  men  whom  he  had  himself  seen,  to  describe  feelings  and  pas- 
sions which  he  bad  shared  or  combated,  fully  manifested  himself  to  the 
public  with  all  his  distinguishing  attributes,  that  firm  and  decided  bearing, 
that  manner,  so  unflinching,  yet  so  unassuming,  because  so  undoubting  of 
itself,  that  style,  so  skilful  a combination  of  vivid  colouring  and  close  pre- 
cision, of  elegance,  clearness,  and  vigour,  which  gave  such  admirable  relief 
to  his  writings. 

The  narrative  is  not  only  distinguished  by  the  severe  beauty  of  form,  the 
uprightness,  the  loftiness,  of  its  ideas  ; it  is  stamped  with  a character  of  jus- 
tice and  impartiality  very  remarkable  in  a soldier,  but  which  did  not  always 
protect  Carrel  from  yielding  to  the  excitement  of  daily  polemics. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  establishment  of  the  National,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  on  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  opened  to  Carrel  the  arena  in 
which  he  was  to  experience  all  the  delight,  all  the  ardour,  all  the  intoxica- 
tion, all  the  triumphs,  and  all  the  dangers,  of  the  field  of  battle.  United, 
at  this  time,  by  the  ties  of  fliendship  and  of  similar  opinions,  with  MM. 
Thiers  and  Mignet,  he  founded,  in  concert  with  them,  and  with  the  support  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  extreme  liberal  opposition,  that  paper  wliich  was  destined  ^ 
to  bring  about  in  France  a revolution  of  1688. 

M.  Littre  here  speaks,  without  any  proof  beyond  the  assertion  itself,  of  a 
radical  difference  of  opinion,  which,  from  the  outset,  divided  M.  Thiers 
and  Carrel ; he  alleges  that  the  views  of  Carrel  already  went  much  farther 
than  the  substitution  of  one  dynasty  for  another;  and  he  odds,  that,  accord- 
ingly, his  co-operation  in  the  National  was  limited,  and  almost  confined.to 
a few  literary  criticisms. 

It  is  true  that  Carrel — at  first  occupying  the  third  rank  in  the  direction  of 
the  National,  according  to  an  arrangement  concluded  between  its  three 
originators,  in  pursuance  of  which  each  of  them  by  turns  was  to  have  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  paper  for  one  year,  a direction  given  first  to  M. 

• This  counter,  which  is  merely  a rough  tabic,  was  nought  by  M.  dc  Chateaubriand 
at  the  sole  of  Card’s  furniture. 
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Thiers,  and  which  was  next  to  devolve  upon  M.  Mignet — it  is  true  that 
Carrel,  in  his  consciousness  of  his  own  worth,  ill  enduring  to  be  eclipsed  by 
his  two  colleagues,  whose  literary  and  political  position  was  then  superior 
to  his  own,  kept  himself  somewluit  aloof  during  this  first  period  of  the 
National.  An  article  upon  the  death  of  Alphonze  Rabbe,  another,  and  a very 
touching  one,  upon  the  suicide  of  young  Sautelet,  acting  editor  of  the  new 
paper,  an  essay  upon  the  life  and  writings  of  Paul  Louis  Courrier,  and  two 
curious  and  striking  articles  against  the  dramas  of  the  romantic  school,  for 
which  Carrel  had  never  any  taste,  were  almost  the  only  indications  of  his 
co-operation  in  the  National,  from  January  to  July,  1830.  But,  toattiibote 
this  reserve,  on  the  part  of  Carrel,  to  a Ihndamentid  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  journal,  is  to  render  it  impossible  to  explain  bow  and 
why  Carrel,  when  sole  director  of  the  National  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
conducted  it  almost  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  that  pursned  by  M. 
Thiers.  If  Carrel  had,  ever  since  the  restoration,  been  so  deeply  per- 
vaded with  republican  views,  how  could  he  so  long  have  defended  the 
monarchy  of  July  against  its  adversaries  of  every  grade,  and  waited  so  long 
ere  he  passed  into  their  ranks. 

Carrel  was  still  in  that  position  of  uneasiness  and  unsatisfied  ambition, 
when  the  ordinances  of  July  appeared : they  found  him  prepared  for  resis- 
tance, but,  like  many  others,  little  confident  in  it.s  efficacy.  On  the  SGth  of 
July,  in  a supplement  to  the  National,  distributed  at  mid-day,  and  containing 
the  ordinances,  he  himself  wrote  the  first  appeal  to  the  individual  energy  oj 
the  citizens ; the  following  day  he  signed  the  general  protest  of  the  jour- 
nalists, drawn  up  by  M.  Thiers, and  likewise  emanating  from  the  National; 
and  then,  when  the  firing  was  going  on  between  the  people  and  the  troops, 
he  was  seen,  according  to  M.  Louis  Blanc,  wandering  about  the  streets, 
without  arms,  a black  stick  in  his  hand,  braving  death  witliout  seeking 
success,  and  incessantly  asking  his  more  confident  friends  ; “ Have  you 
only  a single  battalion?"  His  own  recollections,  and  perhaps  his  pro- 
fessional pride  as  ex-lieutenant,  prevented  him  from  believing  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a victory  by  the  populace  over  regiments. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  while  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet  were  labouring  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  royal  candidateship  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Carrel 
was  charged  by  M.  Laffitte  to  take  the  command  of  the  column  of  Boueneae 
Rational  guard,  which  had  hastened  to  the  succour  of  the  Parisians. 

Daring  the  first  days  of  the  installation  of  the  new  government,  he  was 
sent  on  a mission  into  the  departments  of  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
organizing the  administration  there ; he  zealously  acquitted  himself  of  this 
task,  changing  or  retaining  the  mayors  and  sub-prefects  according  to  the  con- 
viction he  oequired  of  their  attachment  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Finding 
himself  indirectly  disavowed  by  some  of  the  measures  of  the  new  government, 
he  returned  to  Paris  at  the  latter  end  of  August ; he  there  found  his  friends 
of.the  National  already  installed  in  power.  With  regard  to  him,  he  was, 
without  being  consulted,  nominated  prefect  of  Cantal.  Considering  a pre- 
fecture of  the  third  class  as  below  his  claims,  he  refused  it,  and  now  occu- 
pied himself  solely  with  regaining  possession  of  the  National,  to  which 
some  difficnlties,  which  he  attributed  to  M.  Thiers,  opposed  themselves. 

During  his  absence,  M.  Thiers,  quitting  the  National,  had  caused  its 
direction  to  be  confided  to  M.  Passy.  Carrel  asserted  his  own  rights,  and 
after  some  discussion,  attained  them : and  the  National  of  the  29th  of 
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August,  1830,  appeared  with  the  notihcatiou : “ That  MM.  Thiers  and 
Mignet  having  entered  into  ofSce,  the  paper  would  thenceforth  be  conducted 
under  the  sole  direction  of  M.  Carrel.’* 

If  there  was  needed  a proof  that  republicanism  and  war,  which  people 
have  so  frequently  attempted  d posteriori  to  identify  with  the  spirit  of  the 
revolution  of  July,  are  two  tendencies  which  were  not  contained  in  tliat 
great  political  fact,  and  were  only  joined  to  it  as  it  were  by  supererogation, 
and  at  a subsequent  date,  that  proof  is  given  in  the  manner  in  which  Carrel, 
already  personally  dissatisfied  with  the  new  power,  and  consequently 
having  no  reason  to  spare  it,  at  first  directed  the  National. 

As  to  the  change  of  Carrel's  views  from  monarchy  to  repubUcanism,  it  is 
incorrect  to  represent  it  as  one  of  those  sudden  transformations  which  are 
brought  about  from  one  day  to  another,  under  the  imperious  and  exclusive  in- 
fluence of  wounded  self-love  and  disappointed  ambition.  From  the  first  few 
months  following  the  revolution  of  July,  during  which  Carrel  so  energetically 
pronounced  for  monarchy  against  a republic,  until  the  month  of  J anuary,  1832, 
when  he  as  it  were  officially  unfurled  the  republican  banner  in  his  paper,  he 
was  seen  to  arrive  progressively,  and  by  a series  of  marked  gradations,  from 
a state  of  friendship  to  a state  of  hostility ; and  yet,  although  the  only  ques- 
tion was  a difference  with  regard  to  the  means  of  applying  the  principle,  in 
which  Carrel  never  changed,  namely,  the  government  of  the  country  by  the 
country,  the  self-government,  which  was  always  liis  motto ; still,  having 
before  them  the  fact  of  so  distinct  an  adhesion  to  the  revolution  of  1830, 
in  the  outset,  people  naturally  asked  how  Carrel  could  have  been  led  so 
quickly  to  despair  of  an  institution  which  he  at  first  considered  tlie  best 
safeguard  against  anarchy,  and  the  most  complete  expression  of  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  France. 

I do  not  think  it  a failure  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  this  honourable 
writer  to  attribute  this  change  to  the  combined  influence  of  two  different 
causes  : first,  doubtlessly,  to  a sincere  conviction  of  an  increasing  want  of 
harmony  between  the  progress  of  the  new  government  and  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  will  of  the  country ; to  a sincere  conviction  of  the  impossibility' 
that  monarchy  could  face  the  internal  and  external  crisis,  as  to  the  danger 
and  importance  of  which  he  was  deceived,  like  many  others ; and  to  the 
conviction,  consequently,  of  the  necessity  of  preptuing  a more  vigorous 
government  to  meet  a more  dangerous  position.  But,  this  point  admitted, 
it  were,  I think,  false  to  justice  and  to  paint  a mere  fancp  portrait, 
not  to  admit  also  that  ambition  had  something  to  do  with  the  new  creed 
of  Carrel,  the  legitimate  ambition  of  a powerful  mind  which  deems 
itself  called  to  the  exercise  of  power,  and  feels  a natural  inclination 
to  condemn  as' inefficient  the  power  which  rejects  its  aid.  And  'without 
taking  too  literally  the  expression  which  Carrel  mode  use  of  with  a scornful 
sneer : “ Who  knows  but  they  might  have  had  me,  if  they’d  ofiered  me  a 
regiment,”  it  is  a permissible  supposition  that  if,  in  the  outset,  when  he  was 
yet  free  and  sympathised  with  the  new  government,  he  had  been  ofiered, 
instc.sd  of  a third- claims  prefecture,  a situation  more  worthy  of  his  activity, 
and  less  inferior  to  that  of  his  old  colleagues  of  the  National,  he  might, 
connected  more  intimately  with  the  new  order  of  things,  have  separated 
from  it  with  greater  hesitation ; and  tliat  even,  when  the  progress  of  affairs 
displeasing  him  obliged  him  to  pass  over  to  the.  opposition,  he  would 
have  there  supported  the  constitutional  moniuchy  which  he  so  brilliantly 
defended  for  many  months. 
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What  is  quite  certain,  is  that  Carrel  was  not  at  all  a man  of  faction — not 
one  of  those  turbulent  and  restless  minds,  for  whom  any  revolution  is  not 
complete  until  it  has  made  authority  a mere  matter  of  brute  force  and  of 
lungs— a premium  to  those  who  are  best  supplied  with  that  quality  so 
highly  praised  by  Danton  : Audacity  ! audacity  ! audacity  !” 

Carrel  was  certainly  not  deficient  in  daring — indeed,  he  may,  perhaps,  be 
accused  of  having  had  too  much  ; but  he  had  also  qualities  far  higher  than 
audacity.  To  a great  strength  of  soul  he  joined,  without  speaking  here  of 
the  honour  and  the  nobleness  of  his  heart — a thorough  justness  and  recti- 
tude of  mind ; and  it  was  this  which  rendered  him  essentially  a man  of 
government ; it  was  this  which  rendered  him  wholly  out  of  his  place 
amidst  the  anarchical  and  incoherent  moss  into  which  he  had  been  thrown 
by  the  hope  of  filling  a great,  a noble  part,  and  which  he  had  in  vain 
laboured  to  organize,  to  prepare,  not  only  for  the  attack  upon,  and  the  con  - 
quest  of,  but  for  the  exercise  of  power : thus,  from  the  day  on  which  he 
unfiu-led  the  repubhean  banner,  lus  life  was  nothing  but  a twofold  and  per- 
petual combat — almost  as  vivid,  almost  ns  obstinate  against  the  indiscipline 
of  his  own  party  as  against  the  skill  of  his  adversaries.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  impetuons  as  determined  in  attack,  and  ever  ready  to  risk  his  own 
life  for  the  honour  of  his  cause  in  braving  individual  danger,  he  knew  how 
to  excite  and  give  enthusiasm,  by  his  devotion,  and  courage,  to  the  most 
intelligent  and  distinguished  portion  of  his  party ; on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
noble  horror  for  all  demagogue  violence,  in  his  superior  good  sense,  iu  his 
proud  disdain  for  all  quackery  in  language  and  action,  for  that  sanguinary  and 
erude  pathos  which  then  won  the  honours  of  populace  popularity,  lie  pre- 
sented something  essentially  the  reverse  of  that  fierce  and  feverish  trickster- 
ing,  that  systematic  brutality,  which  has  so  greatly  facilitated  the  triumph 
of  the  monarchy  of  July  over  the  republican  party. 

Bejecting  each  recourse  to  amis  as  injurious  to  the  republican  cause,  and 
only  revenging  himself  for  not  being  listened  to  by  the  noble  promptitude 
wiUi  which  he  always  placed  himself,  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  between 
the  government  and  the  conquered ; persuaded  that  power  accrues  to  none 
but  only  to  those  who  have  qualified  themselves  to  exercise  it,  he  in- 
cessantly urged  upon  his  party  the  necessity  of  first  forming  opinions  for 
itself,  and  of  converting  the  counti-y  instead  of  forcing  it. 

Labouring  with  active  solicitude  to  maintain  the  rights  of  liberty  and  of 
property,  so  grossly  trampled  under  foot  by  the  extreme  men  of  the  party, 
he  sought  to  persutule  the  bourgeoisie  that  Ae  republic  was  limited  simply  to 
the  transmutation  of  hereditaiy  power  into  an  elective  power,  with  an  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  suffrage  ; energetically  repelling  the  bmtal  theoyies  of  la 
Sociitedes  Droits  de  V Homme  and  at  La  Tribune,  eflbrls  of  his  which^on  the 
part  of  the  grotesque  disciples  of  Marat,  brought  upon  him  the  accusation 
of  being  only  a scoundrelly  moderate,  an  aristocrat  worthy  of  figuring  d la 
lanterne,  by  the  side  of  Lafayette. 

There  is  in  the  “ Memoires  de  M.  Gisqnet,”  a confidential  letter  fi-om 
Carrel  to  M.  Petetin,  curious  from  the  revelations  it  contains  as  to  the 
internal  anarchy  which  was  undermining  the  republican  party.  We  there 
see  how  M.  Marats,  the  editor  of  the  Tribune,  was  forced  to  fight  a duel 
with  a more  extreme  Jacobin  than  himself,  who  accused  him  of  treason  for 
having  contented  himself  with  calling  Lafayette  a great  culprit. 

His  detestation  of  this  savage  quackery  was  unconquerable.  When  a 
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prisoner  at  Sainte  Pelagie  for  libel,  (January,  1835,)  and  called  upon  by 
his  fellow-prisoners  to  Uluminate,  like  them,  the  windows  of  his  chamber,  in 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  refused  to 
do  so.  Hereupou  the  whole  party  rushed  to  his  chamber,  shoutiug : “ Down 
with  the  yellow  gloves  1 down  with  my  lord ! Let’s  hang  him !”  And, 
according  to  M.  Gisquet,  it  required  the  intervention  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  to  preserve  from  the  insults  of  these  furies  him  who  was  their  chief, 
as  much  by  talent  as  by  courage,  and  whose  name  was  esteemed  and  respected 
by  his  adversaries  themselves. 

Despite  all  these  mortidcations,  and  although  Carrel  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  the  party  which  he  had  thought  to  call  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France  was  falling  daily  into  greater  discredit,  he  remained  in  the 
breach ; and  when,  after  excesses  of  violence  and  rashness,  there  appeared 
symptoms  of  debility  and  discouragement,  when,  repeatedly  vanquished  in 
parliament,  before  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  streets,  mortally 
wounded  in  its  most  furious  organs  by  numerous  condemnations,  and  on 
all  sides  entangled  in  a net-work  of  repressive  laws,  republican  opinion 
seemed  to  yield  to  the  conviction  of  its  powerlessness,  we  see  him  who  had 
preached  prudence  to  the  rash  and  reason  to  the  senseless,  endeavouring 
with  equal  firmness  to  encourage  hope,  perseverance,  and  ardour  in  the 
breast  of  a demoralized  party,  to  cover  it  as  with  a buckler,  with  the  general 
esteem  which  his  character  inspired,  and  to  brave  all  judicial  prosecutions 
in  order  to  preserve  for  it,  at  least  in  the  periodical  press,  a last  banner,  a 
last  rallying  signal. 

The  laws  of  September,  by  suppressing  the  discussion  of  principles  in 
which  he  delighted  to  indulge,  and  from  which  he  ho))ed  much,  were  very 
afflicting  to  Carrel.  He  endured  their  yoke  with  a shuddering  impatience  ; 
it  is  even  said  that  his  opinions  then  underwent  some  very  serious  modifi- 
cations— not  the  less  real  that  they  were  not  strongly  insisted  upon  in 
his  paper.  His  friends  affirm  that,  dating  from  this  time,  and  in  propor- 
tion as,  by  the  effect  of  these  laws,  a calm  in  others  came  over  that 
former  violence  of  principles  which,  for  the  most  part,  had  been  merely  the 
result  of  temperament  and  heat  of  blood,  his  ideas  underwent  a contrary 
transmutation ; he  became  less  hostile  towards  recollections  and  names  he 
had  hitherto  condemned,  or  at  all  events  kept  aloof  from.  A reconcile- 
ment took  place  between  him  and  men  whom  he  had  formerly  rejected  as 
ultras ; he  exhibited  a tendency  to  limit  his  principles  of  common  right 
and  of  universal  liberty,  and  began  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  systems 
of  government  which  dispense  with  law  and  justice  on  the  pretext  of  an 
overwhelming  necessity. 

1 shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  all  his  contests  with  the  tribunals ; 
he  almost  always  defended  himself  in  person  before  juries,  and  acquitted 
himself  of  this  task  with  an  able  combination  of  boldness  and  discretion 
which  often  succeeded.  Before  the  house  of  peers  he  was  less  successful, 
but  even  there  he  had  brilliant  moments.  His  famous  apostrophe  to 
marshal  Ney,  delivered  in  a sonorous,  vibrating,  and  solemn  voice,  so 
moved  the  heart  of  general  Excelmans  as  to  moke  him  forget  his  character 
of  judge,  and  to  transform  him  into  the  champion  of  Carrel.  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  efforts  of  eloquence  in  our  time. 

We  must  now  speak  of  a fault  in  Carrel,  for  which  France  is  very  in- 
dulgent, and  which  we  dare  not  too  severely  reproach  him  with,  when  we 
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reeoUec:  that  it  cost  him  bis  life.  In  becoming'  a man  of  controTetsy, 
Carrel  haa  unfortunately  retained  the  habits  of  a soldier,  and  it  was  one  of 
his  weaknesses  to  suppo.se  himself  obliged  always  to  accept  from  whatever 
quarter  they  came,  and  too  frequently  himself  to  seek,  occasions  for  armed 
conflict.  Under  the  Kestoration,  he  had  an  hostile  meeting  with  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Drapeau  Blanc,  in  which,  with  an  extravaganse  by  no  means 
rare  in  this  kind  of  aflair  in  press  matters,  each  of  the  combatants  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  the  two  articles  which  led  to  the  combat.  The  discussions 
to  which  the  captivity  of  the  duchess  of  Berry  gave  rise  produced  a second 
duel,  with  swords,  between  a legitimist  and  Carrel,  in  which  the  latter, 
after  having  wounded  his  adversary,  himself  received  a wound  in  his 
chest,  which  procured  him  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  an  almost  uni- 
versal sympathy,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  the  part  of  his  graver  friends, 
afiectiouate  remonstrances,  which  he  listened  to  with  a smile  and  met  with 
promises  of  amendment. 

Carrel's  idea  was,  that  a journal  should  make  itself  respected  in  the  same 
way  that  a man  of  honour  does.  In  this  he  was  so  far  right.  It  is,  in 
fact,  very  singular  that  two  men  may  every  morning  say  to  each  other,  on  a 
couple  of  sheets  of  paper,  things  which  they  could  not  change  viva  voce 
without  immediately  afterwards  exchanging  also  shots  or  sword  thrusts. 
But  still,  if  a man  would  be  respected,  he  must  also  respect  his  adversaries; 
and  Carrel,  so  susceptible  for  himself,  was  too  often  wanting  in  moderation 
and  propriety  towards  others.  It  seemed,  id  times,  as  though  out  of  fear 
lest  the  advice  of  prudence  and  caution  which  he  addressed  to  his  party, 
as  to  matters  of  collective  engagements,  should  be  misinterpreted,  he  de- 
lighted in  seeking  occasions  of  personal  danger  by  the  most  direct  provoca- 
tion to  his  adversaries ; as  though  while  asserting  the  principle  of  free  dis- 
cussion, he  himself  could  not  endure  it,  and  arrogated  an  exception  in  hie 
own  person.  It  was  thus  that  he  too  often  sallied  bis  best  polemical  pages 
with  excesses  of  language  better  suited  to  a blustering  sub-lieutenant  than 
to  the  chief  of  a party.  So  Carrel  travelled  on  a path  which  must  one 
day  end  in  some  catastrophe  ; a catastrophe  occurring  at  a time  when  there 
was  reason  to  hope  that  the  greatest  dangers  of  this  kind  had  passed  over , 
as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  the  battle,  when  the  heat  of  parties  at  war  for  six 
years  past  was  gradually  subsiding,  and,  to  crown  the  misfortune,  upon  a 
question  which,  in  reality,  concerned  neither  the  person  nor  the  principles  of 
Carrel. 

A new  paper,  La  Presse,  was  founded  in  1830,  at  a price  far  below  that 
of  any  other  p^r  hitherto  known ; the  originator,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin, 
published  prospectuses  in  which,  as  usual,  he  represented  his  journal  as 
infinitely  superior  to  all  others.  A journalist  ^en  connected  with  the 
Bon  Sens,  and  who  afterwards  became  intimate  with  M.  de  Girardin  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  La  Presse,  thought  proper  to  write  a series  of  articles 
in  which  M.  de  Girardin  and  his  enterprise  were  assailed  with  vehement 
personal  abuse.  The  founder  of  La  Presse  brought  on  action  for  defamation 
against  the  publisher  of  the  Bon  Sens. 

Carrel,  after  having  at  first  refused  to  interfere  in  a quarrel  of  this  nature, 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  the  editor  of  the  Bon  Sens,  published  in  the 
National  a brief  paragraph,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  “ contempt^  for  the 
prospectus  of  M.  de  Girardin,  he  severely  blamed  Cie  latter  for  having  re- 
course to  a court  of  justice  to  defend  himself  tiom  attaeks  upon  Us  en- 
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terprise.  M.  de  Girardin  the  next  day  answered  in  the  Presse  in  the 
following  terms : 

“ The  reproach  of  the  National  is  deficient  in  the  good  faith  attributed 
to  the  character  of  M.  Carrel.  Doubtless  that  reproach  could  have  been 
merited  if  the  Bon  Sens  had  confined  itself  to  a critical  and  close  inyesti- 
gation  of  the  economical  basis  upon  which  La  Presse  is  established ; but  it 
was  not  so  : the  most  odious  and  personal  accusations  were  heaped  npon 
M.  de  Girardin.” 

Then  replying  generally  to  the  attacks  directed  against  him  personally  by 
various  papers,  M.  de  Girardin  threatened  them  with  employing  the  same 
means  against  them,  and  ended  by  an  allusion,  applicable  not  in  the  least 
to  Carrel,  but  to  one  of  his  friends,  another  editor  of  the  N<Uional,  then  in* 
a state  of  bankruptcy  as  head  of  some  commercial  enterprise. 

Such  is  the  exact  stimmary  of  the  facts  which  led  Carrel  once  more  to 
expose  his  life  to  the  chances  of  a duel.  Immediately  after  reading  the 
article  in  La  Presse  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of  M.  de  Girardin,  accom- 
panied by  the  ftiend  in  question,  who  was  more  concerned  in  the  matter 
than  he.  I shall  not  enter  into  a detailed  account  of  the  conversation 
which  ensued,  and  the  particulars  of  which  are  varionsly  reported.  All 
accounts  concur  in  saying  that  the  affair  seemed  on  the  point  of  an 
amicable  arrangement  by  means  of  an  explanatory  note  which  the  two 
papers  were  to  publish ; but  M.  de  Girardin  desired  that  the  publication  of 
this  note  should  be  eimultaneous,  while  Carrel  wished  it  to  be  published  in 
the  Presse  first,  and  then  copied  into  the  National.  It  was  upon  this 
trifling  difference  that  Carrel,  unable  to  obtain  the  concession  he.  required, 
arose  and  broke  off  the  eonferenee,  by  saying : “ 1 am  the  offended  party, 

I choose  the  pistol." 

The  dnel  took  place  next  morning,  the  23nd  of  July,  1836,  in  the  Bois 
de  Vincennes.  The  adversaries,  advancing  towards  each  other,  fired  at  the 
same  moment,  and  both  fell  wounded,  M.  de  Girardin  in  the  thigh,  and 
Carrel  in  the  groin.  The  first  care  of  Carrel,  ever  as  kind-hearted  after 
the  combat  as  prompt  to  take  offence,  was  to  inquire  whether  his  adversary 
suffered  much ; but  on  the  first  examination  of  the  surgeons,  his  own 
wound  was  judged  to  be  far  more  serious.  He  was  token  to  the  village  of 
Saint  Monde,  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  old  comrades  of  the  military  school, 
and  here,  after  two  days  of  cruel  sufferings,  after  a strange  and  eloquent  fit 
of  delirium,  the  dying  agony  of  a poet  and  of  a soldier,  here,  in  the  house 
of  a friend,  whose  effaced  reminiscence  thus  reappeared  in  the  last  moment, 
os  a memory  of  youth,  here  Carrel  expired  on  the  24th  of  July,  at  five  ii 
the  morning,  in  all  the  strength  of  talent  and  of  life,  for  he  was  but  thirty- 
six. 

This  death,  so  premature,  so  unforeseen,  was  received  with  public  mourn- 
ing ; the  papers  of  every  opinion  united  in  the  expression  of  the  same  sen- 
timents. Obsequies,  as  imposing  from  the  immense  conconrse,  as  from 
the  rank,  and  the  sincere  grief  of  those  present,  testified  the  sorrow  of 
France,  and  the  humble  churchyard  of  Saint  Monde  acquired  an  historical 
renown  by  receiving  among  its  obscure  tombs  this  illustrious  sepulchre. 
It  is  indicated  to  the  visitor  by  a bronze  statue,  from  the  chisel  of  David 
(d’Angers),  representing  Carrel  standing  erect,  the  right  arm  extended 
before  him,  his  head  slightly  thrown  back,  in  the  haughty  attitude  he  bore 
when  he  evoked  the  sha<le  of  marshal  Nev  before  the  house  of  lords. 
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Amidst  the  modifications  which  time  and  events  produce  in  the  field  ot 
controversy,  in  the  order  of  the  battle  of  opinions,  and  in  the  disposition 
of  the  eombatants,  no  one  can  say  what  course  would  have  been  followed, 
what  influence  would  have  been  exercised  by  a man  whose  most  intimate, 
most  precioiM  qualities,  those  which  far  more  than  sufifice  to  redeem  some 
few  faults,  were  above  all  the  purest  disinterestedness  and  most  perfect 
honour. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Carrel,  weai7  of  the 
daily  and  barren  struggle  against  paltry  facta  more  powerful  than  himself, 
thought  of  resuming  his  historical  labours,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to 
write  a history  of  Napoleon.  Such  a work  by  such  a man  would  assuredly 
have  been  no  common  production. 

In  another  direction,  the  senate  tempted  him ; he  had  already  in  vain 
sought  access  there ; but  its  doors  would  have  not  remained  long  closed  to 
him,  and  there  a new  career  opened  itself,  where  he  would  unquestionably 
have  enlarged  his  sphere  of  action,  and  completed  his  destiny. 

In  a word,  the  life  of  Carrel  resembles  one  of  those  unfinished  monuments 
whoso  fragmentary  beauties  serve  only  to  embitter  the  regret  that  we  may 
not  contemplate  the  stupendous  whole. 

In  private  life,  the  illustrious  editor  of  the  National  was,  by  the  universal 
statement  of  his  friends,  a being  estimable  for  goodness  of  heart,  for  gene- 
rosity, for  devotedness  and  attachment.  Bitter  as  was  his  pen,  tenacious  as 
was  his  pride  as  a public  man,  in  society  he  was  frank,  gentle,  agreeable, 
full  of  indulgence  and  good  nature.  With  a Boman  integrity  as  to  money 
or  political  intrigue,  he  combined  the  grace,  the  simple  and  elegant 
urbanity  of  a French  gentleman  of  the  olden  time. 

Carrel  died  unmarried.  “ 

(fialerie  des  Contemjtorain*  Zllustres.) 
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THE  COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

5n  ISnglanlr, 

UNDER  CHARLES  H.  AND  JAMES  II. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  counter-revolution  to  which  the  two  kings,  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.,  had  the  misfortune  to  attach  the  destinies  of 
their  family,  was  the  last  resistance  opposed  in  England  by 
the  royal  power  to  the  establishment  of  the  popular  govern- 
ment. The  twenty -eight  years  during  which  this  power  did 
violence  to  opinions,  to  interests,  and  to  wants  which  had 
been  made  manifest  by  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  order  of 
things,  have  been  erroneously  regarded  as  a time  of  degrada- 
tion with  the  English  nation. 

She  had  obeyed  powerful  necessity  in  resuming  as  masters 
the  sons  of  him  whom  the  revolution  had  conquered  and 
killed;  she  had  recalled  them  without  taking  due  precautions, 
without  exacting  from  them  that  they  should  acknowledge 
her  rights  as  she  acknowledged  theirs. 

Thence  arose  a new  quarrel;  power  again  sought  to  bo 
absolute;  the  same  behefs  and  the  same  opinions  which  had 
unce  overthrown  it,  again  resisted  it;  but,  rendered  less  aixlent 
by  the  results  of  their  former  errors,  they  resisted  with  other 
arms,  and  took  their  station  upon  a battle  field  which  would 
confer  less  lustre  on  resistance. 

This  battle  field  was  that  of  legality;  the  nation  in  dis- 
puting it  inch  by  inch  learned  better  to  know  it.  To  main- 
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tain  lierself  there,  she  rejected  those  blind  forces  which  could 
not  be  plied  to  rational  warfare;  she  even  upheld  the  restora- 
tion against  men  who  regretted  the  republic,  and  sacrificed 
these  in  order  to  preserve  those  results  of  the  revolution 
which  she  wished  to  see  adopted  by  the  reigning  family. 

The  Stuarts  might  well  have  accommodated  themselves  to 
this  system;,  there  was  against  them  party  liatred,  but  no 
national  antipathy;  yet  they  fell  a second  time. 

As  if  there  were  in  this  denouement  of  the  English  ecunter- 
revolution  a salutary  lesson  for  the  time  in  which  we  live, 
we  turn  with  a lively  curiosity  towards  the  space  which  in- 
tervened between  the  rccal  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  second 
fall.  We  would  know  why  the  existence  of  that  royal  house 
had  become  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  England;  why 
its  second  downfal  was  effected  with  such  a strange  facility, 
so  little  trouble  or  shock. 

Was  this  catastrophe  written  in  the  laws  of  a predestina- 
tion of  ill  fortune  attached  to  the  race  of  the  Stuarts?  or 
was  it  the  effect  of  a combination  of  external  events  fortui- 
tously united  against  them? 

I will  reply  by  exhibiting  the  English  counter-revolution 
in  its  progress,  its  various  modes  of  action,  and  the  ever 
increasing  train  of  its  pretensions.  Thus  the  result  will  be 
shown  in  its  causes.  ' 

We  shall  see  that  the  Stuarts  did  not  fall  beneath  an  in- 
fluence hostile  to  royalty;  that  they  had  always  on  their  side 
the  enlightened  and  acting  mass,  that  interested  in  the  cause 
of  repose  and  order,  whenever  the  remnant  of  the  religious 
and  political  parties,  the  last  comers  in  the  revolution,  pn- 
deavoured  by  agitation  to  restore  a state  of  things  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  elements  of  which  society  was  composed. 

For  every  question  of  political  form  has  its  data  in  the 
state  of  society,  and  nowhere  else;  and  thus  the  brief  exist- 
ence of  the  I’epublic  in  England  had  been  nothing  but  a 
compulsory  deviation  from  the  constitutional  track  which  the 
nation  had  marked  out,  and  so  long  followed.  Of  its  o^vn  mo- 
tion, the  nation  had  re-entered  this  beloved  track  w'hen  she  re- 
called the  Stuarts,  and  she  thus  left  them  nothing  to  do  against 
the  revolution,  properly  so  called.  There  still  remained  the 
liberties  achieved  by  the  revolution,  but  demanded  long  before 
it;  the  nation  was  ready  with  pride  to  hold  these  of  her  kings; 
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willing  to  forget  that  it  had  wrested  the  power  from  those 
kings  only  by  main  force. 

It,  was  apon  these  liberties  that  the  restoration  made  war. 
It  brought  them  into  question  one  after  the  otlier,  and 
wished  to  rcascend,  one  by  one,  the  steps  which  the  royal 
power  had  descended,  from  century  to  century,  in  order  to 
reconcile  its  existence  with  that  of  new  interests. 

Thus  the  counter-revolution  taught  the  English  people 
that  theii’  liberties  were  incompatible  with  enforced  royalty, 
and  that  to  preserve  royalty  with  advantage,  it  must  be  re- 
generated, that  is  to  say,  must  be  separated  from  the  principle 
of  legitimacy. 

Without  previously  attaining  an  exact  idea  of  that  past  in 
which  the  restoration  sought  an  imaginary  order  of  things, 
we  could  neither  comprehend  it,  nor  follow  it  in  its  retrograde 
march.  Without  direction  as  without  term.  I have  therefore 
thought  that,  before  we  come  to  the  counter-revolution,  it  is 
indispensable  to  place  before  you  both  the  I’evolution  and  its 
most  distant  antecedents.  When,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
history,  w’e  shall  come  to  the  last  and  inevitable  developments 
of  the  reaction  under  a Jesuit  king,  we  shall  see  whether  I 
have  gone  too  far  back  in  my  inquiries. 

I.  In  the  system  of  political  guarantees  which  England  de- 
fended against  the  two  last  Stuarts,  there  remained  nothing  an- 
terior to  theNorman  conquest.  Thecaptains  and  soldiers 
of  William,  in  imperiously  establishing  themselves 
as  great  and  petty  feudal  sovereigns  in  the  midst  of  the  Saxon 
nation,  at  once  deprived  it  of  property  in  the  soil,  and  of  its 
ancient  political  and  religious  organization.  The  imperfect 
fusion  of  the  two  races  for  a long  time  kept  alive  tiic  hatreds 
arising  from  difference  of  origin,  with  those  which,  under 
the  feudal  regime,  everywhei’e  arose  from  tlie  difference 
of  conditions.  Still,  from  the  middle  of  the  tw’elfth  ceiituiy, 
the  state  of  things  established  by  the  conquest  had  product 
its  habits;  the  struggle  between  the  conquerors  and  tlie 
conquered  had  no  longer  for  its  object  the  possession  of  the 
soil,  but  the  necessity  of  regulating  for  all,  the  relations  of 
masterdom  and  of  servitude.  The  descendants  of  the  con- 
querors and  of  the  vanquislied  of  Hastings  already  caused 
dread  abroad  by  the  formidable  alliance  of  their  warlike 
qualities,  and  all  the  men  born  in  England  began  to  look 
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upon  themselves  as  forming  but  one  people.  This  quality  of 
native  born  Englishmen  decidedly  prevailed  over  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  conquest,  when  a vast  continental  reaction 
drove  to  the  court  of  William’s  fifth  successor  those  who,  in 
the  provinces  of  western  and  southern  Gaul,  were  for  the 
Anglo-Norman  domination.  King  John  received  liis  foreign 
subjects,  or  those  born  out  of  England,  in  a manner  which 
gave  every  reason,  to  fear  a total  subversion  of  the  feudal 
distribution  of  the  country.  The  bishops,  the  bai’ons,  the 
petty  feudatories  oi  Norman  descent,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  already  forming  the  mixed  Anglo-Norman  race,  and 
the  serfs  of  Saxon  origin,  dreaded  the  enterprising  poverty 
of  the  new  comers,  and  leagued  against  them.  The  obsti- 
nacy and  perseverance  of  John  and  his  successora  in  en- 
couraging and  enriching  these  foreigners,  Poitevins,  Bretons, 
French,  and  Gascons,  strengthened  the  tie  of  nationality 
among  the  natives,  and  produced  against  feudal  royalty,  which 
had  been  so  strongly  constituted  by  William,  insurrections 
which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
first  and  most  formidable  compelled  the  royal  power  to 
the  concession  known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Chartn. 
' This  was  a victory  almost  entirely  aristocratic;  but  the 
Anglo-Norman  citizens  and  the  Saxon  serfs  profited  by  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  it.  Several  articles  of  the  great  charter 
assured  to  the  large  towns  certain  franchises  favourable  to 
commerce,  and  to  the  rural  serfs  a first  step  in  property, 
that  of  oxen  and  of  the  instruments  of  labour,  by  means  of 
which  they  gained  their  bread.  The  last  insurrection, 
^ ■ under  Simon  de  Montfort,  bore  the  same  character; 
the  barons  again  humbled  the  royal  power,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  and  boroughs,  as  the  price  of  their  co-operation,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  progress  which  the  first  concessions  had 
already  enabled  them  to  make,  began  to  be  counted  as  some- 
thing in  the  State.  Thenceforward,  forming  a class,  under 
the  general  name  of  commons,  they  were  summoned  to  appear 
in  the  council  where  the  bishops  and  the  barons  assembled 
of  right,  three  times  a year,  to  deliberate  upon  public  affairs. 

Favoured  by  the  continental  wars,  w'hich,  under  the  three 
first  Edwards,  gave  an  external  direction  to  the  activity  and 
force  of  the  aristocracy,  the  results  of  the  great  insurrections 
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fructified  for  the  commons.  Whilst  the  seignorial  power  was 
exhausting  itself,  was  wearing  itself  out  at  a distance,  the 
citizens,  working  and  paying  more  and  more,  were  more 
frequently  called  upon  to  come  and  leam  in  parliament  what 
was  being  done  for  the  interests  of  all.  The  kings  and  the 
barons,  in  order  to  have  their  support  in  wars,  ruinous  in 
their  results  though  brilliantly  successful  in  themselves, 
were  interested  in  favouring  their  rising  industry. 

The  same  causes  at  the  same  time  rendered  the  condition 
of  the  country  villeins  harder  than  in  past  periods.  Tlie 
distant  expeditions,  combined  with  the  progress  of  luxury, 
obliged  the  seigneurs,  whether  they  resided  on  their  estates, 
or  had  them  administered  during  their  absence,  to  weigh 
still  more  heavy  than  ever  with  corvees  and  taxes  upon  those 
whom  they  called  their  ndifs  (born  upon  their  lands).  Com- 
plaint at  length  arose,  and  became  as  general  as  the  evil 
which  called  it  forth.  The  lot  of  the  oppressed  interested 
people  less  unfortunate  and  less  ignorant  than  they;  priests, 
tradesnn  n dwelling  in  the  towns,  and  enjoying  privileges  as 
such.  Brief  pamphlets  were  zealously  distributed  around  the 
feudal  halls;  popular  proverbs,  serving  to  disguise  appeals  to 
insurrection,  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth;  associations  of  serfs 
were  formed  in  all  directions;  a vague  memory  was  awakened 
of  the  event  which  had  imposed  the  foreign  yoke;  an  admirable 
instinct  taught  the  oppressed  that  it  was  to  royal  authority 
they  must  appeal  from  the  tyranny  of  the  barons,  and  all 
at  once,  an  hundred  thousand  men,  an  advanced  guard  of 
several  millions  of  serfs,  covered  the  roads  which  from 
the  various  counties  led  to  London.  The  young 
king  Richard  II.  came  in  person  to  hear  theii’  complaints. 
The  chiefs  held  daring  conferences  with  him.  He  granted 
them  charters  which  enfranchised  all  the  serfs  of  England,  their 
children,  and  their  goods.  These  charters,  without  a means 
of  compelling  the  seignorial  authority  to  respect  them,  were 
but  vain  concessions;  the  insurgents  demanded  guarantees. 
But  while  they  hesitated,  some  wishing  to  stand  firm,  the 
rest  to  retire,  the  barons,  who  at  first  had  concealed  themselves, 
recovered  from  their  terror.  They  hastened  from  the  country 
round  London;  and,  under  pretext  of  danger  incurred  by  the 
king,  whilst  he  parleyed  with  the  insurgents,  fell  upon  them. 
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and  forced  tliem  to  fly  in  all  directions.  Richard  II.  revoked 
his  charters,  and  everything  returned  to  the  order  established 
by  the  conquest. 

The  serfs  were  not  destined  to  obtain  their  liberty  until 
the  seignorial  authority  felt,  in  its  turn,  the  necessity  of 
granting  it  to  them.  The  eighty-three  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  that  of  Henry  VII. 
witnessed  the  commencement  of  gradual  emancipation,  during 
the  wars  which  made  Bedford  regent  of  France,  and  its  con- 
tinuation, amidst  the  commotions  caused  by  the  rivalry  of 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  nobles,  continually 
involved  in  war  expenditure,  were  obliged  by  their  neces- 
sities to  acknowledge  that  rents  in  kind,  so  vexatious  to  the 
villeins,  were  unprofitable  to  themselves;  that  lauds  and  flocks 
prospered  better  in  the  hands  of  farmers  who  were  sure  of" 
just  returns  for  their  industry,  than  in  those  of  serfs,  idle 
because  they  had  no  interest  in  the  matter.  By  degrees, 
they  came  to  prefer  hired  to  compulsory  services.  Individual 
enrranehisements  were  multiplied,  as  is  shown  by  a multitude 
of  acts  drawn  up  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries; 
in  this  form  given  by  the  historian  of  the  Norman  conquest: 
“ Know  that  we  have  freed  from  all  yoke  of  servitude,  so 
and  so,  our  naifs  of  such  and  such  a manor,  them  aud  their 
children  born  and  to  be  born.” 

These  partial  emancipations  by  degrees  approximated  the 
condition  of  the  peasants  to  that  of  the  citizens,  as  the  royal 
concessions  had  placed  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  near  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  military  and  ecclesiastical  nobility; 
and,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  position,  the  circumstances 
which  enforced  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  did  still  more 
for  the  increasing  importance  of  the  citizens.  Their  progress 
was  manifested  in  the  different  attitude  assumed  by  their  re- 
presentatives in  parliament.  These,  in  the  outset,  had  obeyed 
with  repugnance  the  order  which  summoned  them  to  come 
and  declare  if  the  commons  were  able  or  not  to  support  such 
and  such  charges  or  taxes.  They  joined  to  the  at  first  alto- 
gether humble  expression  of  their  opinion,  petitions  tending  to 
enforce  or  limit  it.  These  petitions  became  an  established 
usage,  and,  unperceived  by  the  citizens,  a commencement 
of  participation  in  legislative  authority  in  matters  of  tax- 
ation. Instead  of  a simple  opinion,  it  was,  by  and  bye,. 
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a consent  which  they  gave.  The  epoch  at  which  Frencli, 
which  they  did  not  understand,  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  the 
annual  council  of  the  three  orders,  was  without  doubt  that  in 
which  they  were  admitted  to  a practical  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  A further  step  was  indicated  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  parliament  into  two  chambers:  the  one  com- 
posed of  the  high  clergy,  the  earls  and  barons  convoked 
by  royal  summons;  the  other  of  petty  feudatories  and 
citizens  of  towns,  elected  by  their  peers.  In  the  parliament 
thus  divided,  the  aristocratic  element  constantly  prevailed 
throughout  the  course  of  the  external  wara  and  civil  troubles 
which  occupied  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was,  at  this  time, 
the  upper  chamber,  which,  in  virtue  of  its  composition,  play- 
ing the  part  of  a feudal  diet,  made  and  unmade  so  many 
kings,  exacted  oaths  from  some,  claimed  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  others,  ejected  ministers,  replaced  tliem  by  others  of 
their  own  choice,  and  in  a word,  created  against  royalty  the 
many  precedents  which  were  afterwards  to  destroy  it.  The 
lower  chamber,  tacitly  assenting  to  these  attacks,  in  which  it 
did  not  as  yet  feel  any  interest,  solely  applied  itself  to  the 
maintaining  its  right  of  consenting  to  taxes.  The  right  of 
discussing  them,  under  its  higher  points  of  view,  accrued  to 
it  with  the  growing  practical  importance  given  to  its  members 
by  the  financial  skill  acquired  in  the  management  of  private 
interests.  In  1355,  the  lower  chamber  had  already  sufficient 
liberty  to  dare  to  say,  that  the  portion  of  the  public  burdens 
paid  by  the  commons  was  too  great,  and  to  demand  what 
they  did  not  obtain,  that  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  should  be 
applied  to  the  general  expenses.  Towards  the  year  1470,  the 
war  of  the  two  Roses,  so  ruinous  and  destructive  to  the  aris- 
tocracy, drawing  near  its  close,  the  preamble  of  all  the  par- 
liamentary acts  began  to  run  thus:  “ Given  by  the  king  and 
by  the  lords,  with  the  consent  of  the  commons.” 

II.  It  was  by  this  consent  that  Henry  VII.,  the  first 
of  the  Tudors,  ascended  the  throne;  and  he  main- 
tained himself  in  it,  not  because  he  united  in  his  person  the 
rights  of  the  two  rival  branches,  but  because  he  was  the  man 
of  all  others  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  a re- 
volution, which  the  disastrous  quarrel  of  the  two  Roses 
had  prepared.  More  than  a million  of  men  had 
perished  in  this  thirty  years’  war;  the  mortality  had 
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been  especially  excessive  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  nobles,* 
and  the  survivors  were  half  ruined:  thus  the  social  power  no 
longer  resided  in  the  aristocracy,  which  was  so  recently  the 
exclusive  proprietor  of  the  soil.  By  the  breaking  up  of 
the  great  domains,  they  passed  to  the  petty  nobles,  tlie  citi- 
zens, the  yeomanry,  eager  and  able  to  acquire  all  that  the 
great  lords  could  no  longer  retain.  As  to  political  power, 
the  liigh  nobility  lost  it  with  their  territorial  property;  nor 
was  it  the  disunited  commons,  ignorant  of  their  own  power  and 
position,  requiring  as  yet  only  to  obey  and  be  safe,  and  not  de- 
siring to  govern  for  themselves  and  by  themselves,  who  could 
dream  of  exercising  this  power:  this  ambition  befitted  royalty 
alone;  and  to  realise  it,  the  alliance  formerly  contemned  by 
Richard  II.  now  offered  itself  to  Henry  VII.,  rendered  practi- 
cable by  time.  He  accepted,  comprehended  it,  and  became  all 
powerful. 

Bred  up  in  feudal  anarchy,  this  king  had  always 
detested  it  He  made  laws  to  hasten  the  dissolution 
1&09.  conquering  society.  He  allowed  the  great 

families  to  sell  their  domains,  despite  the  entails  with 
which  they  were  burdened;  he  gave  offices  to  those  who  from 
want  of  money  divested  themselves  of  estates;  he  essayed 
to  ruin,  by  processes,  those  who  persisted  in  retaining 
them.  He  armed  against  them  the  famous  tribunal  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  had  adjudged  to 
himself  those  large  fortunes  which  gave  him  uneasiness.  He 
forbad  the  nobles  to  have  those  numerous  troops  of  people 
wearing  their  livery,  who  became  armies  in  their  coalitions 
against  each  other,  or  against  royalty.  He  not  only  allowed 
the  petty  feudatories  and  citizens  to  redeem  at  a low  price 
their  dependence  on  the  ancient  manors,  but  he  frequently 
lent  them  money  to  make  such  acquisitions,  or  to  assist 
them  in  their  commercial  speculations.  He  employed  a 
great  number  of  architects,  not  as  his  predecessors  by  corvee, 
but  by  selection,  the  reward  of  a new  emulation.  The 
monuments  of  his  time  prove  that  instead  of  adhering  to  a 
fixed  sum  for  the  days’  labour,  to  all  alike,  be  began  to  dis- 
tinguish talent  by  higher  payment  and  honour.  During  his 

* In  tlie  parliament  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  two  Itoses, 
fifty-tlirec  peers,  besides  bishops,  took  their  scats  in  the  upper  chamber. 
In  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  VII.  their  number  had  fallen  to  twenty- 
five  ; by  new  creations  he  raised  it  to  forty. 
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reign,  the  parliaments  were  held  in  subjection;  but  this  insti- 
tution was  still  entirely  aristocratic,  and  far  from  becoming 
tbreatening  as  a popular  institution.  C!ondemnations  deci- 
mated and  ruined  the  upper  chamber;  the  lower  chamber,  in 
comparison  with  this,  thought  itself  fortunate  in  being  merely 
the  object  of  haughty  dictation.  It  augmented  its  material 
greatness  in  silence.  When  under  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
tempted  to  resume  the  hardy  language  it  once  could  use  when 
the  high  chamber  set  it  the  example,  Henry  VIII.  dispensed 
with  it  during  seven  years,  and,  arbitrarily  levying  taxes, 
showed  it  how  very  far  the  importance  of  its  consent  was 
from  being  understood  by  the  nation. 

When  the  upper  chaml^r,  recruited  with  parvenus,  enriched 
by  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  was  composed  of  members 
who  owed  all  to  the  court,  or  who  knew  that  they  could  lose 
all  by  it,  it  was  this  chamber  which  still  gave  to  that  of  the 
commons,  instead  of  the  example  of  successful  temerity  against 
royalty,  that  of  abject  obedience  and  blind  submission,  recom- 
pensed, and  sometimes  despised  by  the  capricious  despot.  In 
the  royal  sittings  under  Henry  VIII.,  the  commons  standing, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom,  letirned  from  the  peers  who 
were  seated  before  them  and  faced  the  throne,  to  bow  down  to 
the  ground  every  time  that  tlie  name  of  the  monarch,  who  was 
present,  carelessly  stretched  at  his  ease,  passed  the  lips  of  the 
ministers.  And  these,  all  of  them  men  of  low  birth,  and  the 
vilest  of  flatterers,  no  longer  occupied  the  ancient  national 
council  with  public  affairs,  but  solely  with  the  virtues  of  the 
king.  The  lords,  holding  all  by  grace  and  favour,  no  longer 
thought  of  finding  the  demands  of  subsidies  too  great,  and  the 
commons,  although  they  were  interested  in  giving  little,  1509 
dared  not  difier  from  their  ancient  chiefs.  The  great  to 
social  existence  of  the  upper  chamber  being  thus  i-e- 
placed  by  a political  condition  fixed  by  royalty,  and  dependent 
upon  it,  the  parliament  i*cmained  in  this  state  of  subservience 
so  long  as  the  work  of  aggrandisement,  which  alone  could 
give  weight  to  legal  protests,  and  the  apprenticeship  necessary 
to  acquire  the  proper  use  of  these  new  arms,  remained  un- 
accomplished by  the  petty  nobles  and  the  citizens  represented 
in  the  lower  chamber.  This  progress  became  strongly  de- 
veloped during  the  six  years  of  protectorate  which  succeeded 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  lower  chamber,  in  assigning 
to  the  crown  the  regular  revenue,  entitled  poundage  and  ton- 
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nage,  energetically  opposed  the  levying  of  arbitrary  taxes, 
sought  to  protect  itself  from  the  laws  which  it  had  allowed 
to  be  made  against  the  aristocracy,  and  i-evised  the  odious 
chapter  of  treasons  against  the  crown.  Aided  in  this  by 
the  upper  chamber,  it  decreed  that  mere  words  could  never 
constitute  this  crime,  so  common  under  the  preceding  reigns; 
and  that  as  to  acts,  they  must  be  proved  by  two  wit- 
nesses of  known  credit. 

Under  Elizabeth,  the  same  progress  continued  but 
100!)  ]pgg  visibly;  and,  despite  the  still  living  gratitude  of 

2(jQg  England,  it  was  not  the  work  of  this  queen.  Like 

her  father,  employed  in  regenerating,  to  the  profit  of 
the  crown,  the  aristocracy  despoiled  and  borne  down  by  her 
grandfather,  she  was  rigorous'  towards  the  middle  classes, 
who  threatened  to  become  preponderant.  She  possessed 
sufficient  energy  and  wisdom  to  fashion  them  to  monarchical 
society,  before  they  conceived  the  idea  that  there  might  be 
a better  substitute  for  feudal  society.  To  avoid  disputes 
with  them  in  parliament,  she  rarely  demanded  subsidies 
from  them,  and  by  continual  alienation  of  the  royal  do- 
mains, impoverished  the  crown,  whilst  the  daring  spirit, 
the  novelty  and  success  of  commercial  speculations,  elevated 
the  nation  to  a degree  of  splendour  hitherto  unknown.  The 
depredations  called  benevolences,  free-gifts,  and  purveyances, 
did  not  stay  the  luxuriant  vigour  in  this  direction ; but  the 
tyrannical  laws  made  under  the  preceding  reigns  against  the 
aristocracy,  prevented  this  vigour  from  directing  itself  to 
state  affiiirs,  and  from  demanding  an  account  of  the  profusion 
of  the  court  which  it  supported.  From  the  first  years  of 
the  following  reign,  we  may  judge  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  despotic  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  had  subdued  the  spirit 
of  her  time;  consciences  alone  spoke,  and  complained  and 
spake  out  as  was  fitting.  Laying  aside  vain  lamentations, 
they  attacked  the  royal  power  in  its  source  and  in  its 
abuses. 

III.  As  if  in  this  history  each  of  the  epochs  marked  by 
progress  bore  in  itself  the  germ  of  the  progress  which 
was  to  follow,  the  courage  which  was  about  to  be  shown 
by  consciences  in  attacking  the  royal  power,  was  the 
fruits  of  the  efforts  which  royalty  itself  had  made  to 
render  itself  absolute.  Henry  VIII.,  jealous  of  a respected 
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and  powerful  clergy,  who  acknowledged  a foreign  master  in 
order  to  have  no  master  in  England,  had  violently  plunged 
the  nation  into  a schism  which  substituted  himself  as  chief  of 
the  church  in  place  of  the  pope.  The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
was  in  part  preserved,  with  its  great  possessions*  by  ac- 
knowledging the  religious  supremacy,  and  proclaiming  the 
infallibility  of  the  new  chief  who  had  imposed  himself  upon  it; 
the  lower  clergy,  freed  from  celibacy,  and  preserving  its  im- 
munities and  tithes,  had  submitted.  The  religious  orders  had 
resisted,  strong  in  their  immense  riches  and  in  the  super- 
stition of  the  people.  Henry  VIII.  had  deprived  them  of 
their  fine  establishments,  their  ancient  and  peaceful  domains, 
their  treasures,  the  fruits  of  pious  legacies,  of  illustrious 
alms,  and  of  the  popular  tribute  of  indulgences. 

With  these  spoils  he  enriched  the  courtiers  of  the  upper 
house  and  the  docile  purchasers  in  the  lower  house; 
he  had  thus  founded  his  reformation  upon  an  immovable 
temporal  basis,  upon  the  interests  of  a full  third  of  the 
landed  proprietors  of  that  period.  But  by  printing  the 
Old  Testament,  forbidden  by  the  Romish  church,  by  holding 
up  to  scorn  and  contempt  the  monastic  impostures  and 
turpitude,  and  by  reasoning  against  those  whose  scruples 
arrested  them  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  church,  he  had 
given  rise  to,  or  favoured  in  their  birth,  wishes  for  a more 
energetic  reform,  and  soon  saw  himself  outstripped  by  secta- 
ries who,  with  Bible  in  hand,  demanded  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy,  condemned  religious  supremacy  in  a king  as  in  a 
pope,  and  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  constitution  desired  to 
retain  only  the  priesthood.  These  were  the  puritans  or 
presbyterians. 

Aided  by  the  upper  chamber,  the  protectorate,  during  the 
minority  of  the  son  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  sus- 
tained against  them  and  against  the  catholics  the  royal  work 
compromised  in  its  birth  by  its  own  means.  The  persecution 
which  destroyed  and  pillaged,  under  the  general  name  of  non- 

> Of  sixty-two  spiritnal  peers,  thirty-six  were  expelled  from  the  upper 
house.  The  number  of  the  temporal  lords  was  increased,  under  the  same 
reign,  to  fifty-one.  The  number  of  knights  of  shires  in  the  lower  house 
was  rather  less  than  eighty ; that  of  the  deputies  of  cities  and  towns,  having 
right  of  election,  was  extremely  variable ; power  began  to  fear  their  pre- 
sence. 
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conformists,  and  without  exception  of  creed,  those  who  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  religious  supremacy  of  the  king, 
drew  from  all  the  various  sects,  united  in  a common  resist- 
ance, one  simultaneous  cry  for  justice.  This  cry.  Liberty  of 
conscieuce!  was,  unknown  to  themselves,  the  first  declaration 
of  a principle  always  invoked  by  the  persecuted  sects,  always 
violated  by  them  in  their  transient  triumphs.  During  the 
protectorate  was  seen  a popular  insurrection  at  once 
150!)  puritanical  and  catholic,  proclaiming  the  right  of 
1003.  ueligious  opinion.  A tanner,  the  chief  of  the  revolt, 
proclaimed,  in  his  appeal  to  arms,  that  no  man  could 
impose  upon  another  his  doctrine  and  worship.  The  same  pro- 
clamations for  the  first  time  mingled  political  attacks  with 
religious  complaints;  they  called  upon  the  commons  to  rise 
out  of  their  degradation,  and  to  free  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  rich. 

At  the  accession  of  the  catholic  queen  Mary,  the  spirit 
of  religious  reform,  which  was  to  draw  from  the  Bible  so 
many  formidable  arguments  against  political  order,  mani- 
fested itself  still  more  energetically;  the  puritans  wrote  and 
publicly  maintained  that  the  daughter  of  Catherine  of  Arra- 
gon  and  Henry  VIII.  could  not  reign,  because  it  is  said  in 
the  Old  Testament,  that  “ the  king  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
the  brothers.”  The  parliament  was  obliged  to  declare  that 
the  royal  prerogatives  were  the  same  under  a queen  as  under 
a king.  The  religious  counter-revolution  under  queen  Mary 
was  another  step  towards  political  revolution.  All  powerful 
as  was  this  queen  by  her  alliance  on  the  continent  and  by  her 
marriage  with  Philip  II.,  she  could  not  bring  the  parliament 
to  declare  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism  without  re- 
storing to  this  body  a part  of  its  ancient  importance.  Her 
father  had  transmitted  to  her  religious  supremacy,  combined  ' 
with  arbitrary  political  power;  she  destroyed  this  unity  of 
the  royal  will.  In  order  to  overthrow  the  Reformation, 
1500  which  served  as  a basis  to  religious  supremacy,  she  was 
lOoVi  obliged  to  alienate  a vast  portion  of  arbitrary  power. 

Not  daring  to  command,  she  made  an  exchange; 
she  gave  security  to  the  possessors  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  contented  herself  with  bestowing  on  the  despoiled  raonk.s, 
whom  she  meant  to  re-establish,  an  indemnity  too  feeble  to 
restore  their  lost  power,  but  sufficient  to  authorize  in  the 
parliamentary  discussions  the  murmurs  of  the  upper  house 
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and  the  loud  complaints  of  tlie  loiver  chamber.  During  this 
reign,  it  was  no  longer  the  catholics  but  those  who  had 
adopted  the  Reformation  of  Henry  VIII.  who  suffered  with 
the  puritans.  The  necessary  result,  for  the  two  protestant 
sects,  from  the  community  of  dangers  and  interests  occurred: 
the  most  energetic  influenced,  dominated,  and  almo.st  wholly 
subjected  the  other.  So  early  as  the^year  1571,  the  thirteenth 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  majority  of  the  lower  chamber 
was  composed  of  the  enemies  of  prelacy.  A member,  a de- 
clared puritan,  demanded  a more  complete  religious  reform. 

‘ His  motion  was  not  discussed,  and  the  queen  ordered  him  not 
to  appear  again  in  the  chamber.  He  was  disposed  to  obey 
this  order;  but  during  his  absence  hjs  friends  maintained  that 
simply  incurring  the  queen’s  displea.sure  was  not  sufficient  to 
deprive  a deputy  of  the  character  with  which  election  had 
invested  him.  An  animated  debate  took  place  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  lower  chamber,  the  court  was 
forced  to  yield,  and  the  excluded  member  was  greeted 
with  loud  applause  upon  resuming  his  seat. 

This  manifestation,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  contri- 
buted as  much  as  the  natural  pride  of  Elizabeth  to  inspire 
her  with  a strong  aversion  to  parliamentary  forms.  The 
puritans  wrote  against  her,  and,  persecuted  as  they  were, 
made  active  war  against  her  by  means  of  the  legal  press, 
and  afterwards,  when  this  was  closely  restricted,  by  means  of  the 
clandestine  press.  The  religious  tribunal,  the  court  of  high 
commission,  and  the  political  tribunal  so  dreaded  under  the 
name  of  the  Star  Chamber,  took  cognizance  indifferently  of  the 
crimes  created  by  the.se  attacks;  people  were  held  guilty  of 
high  treason  for  professing  the  puritan  creed,  and  guilty  of 
sacrilege  for  blaming  the  acts  of  the  queen’s  government. 
Power  no  longer  defending  its  two  great  attributes,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  by  the  arm  proper  to  each,  but 
striking  both  at  once,  the  confusion  necessarily  occasioned 
acts  of  violence  on  reliisal  of  obedience.  The  proselytism  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  spread  itself;  the  nation,  as  it  became 
better  informed,  reasoned  more  closely;  the  experience  of 
every  day  proved  that  the  dogma  of  religious  supremacy 
could  only  be  sustained  by  the  excess  of  political  tyranny.  It 
was,  then,  only  by  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  that  the  par- 
tisans of  the  pure  reformation  could  hope  for  the  tn'umuh  of 
their  convictions. 
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The  penetrating  eye  of  Elizabeth  did  not  perhaps 
J509  perceive  in  its  most  daring  results  the  actual  situation 
1003.  nonconforming  protestants;  yet,  even  during  her 

life,  they  began  to  declare  that  kings,  in  the  eyes  of 
Jesus  Christ,  were  no  more  than  the  least  of  their  subjects; 
that  if  their  religious  supremacy  was  derived  from  their  poli- 
tical authority,  this  sovereignty  over  person.s  ami  consciences 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  divine  law.  These  blasphemies 
against  power,  but  half  developed  as  they  were,  gave  Eliza- 
beth that  vivid  alarm  which  troubled  her  last  moments ; but 
she  prudently  refrained  from  arguing  with  those  who  opposed 
texts  of  scripture  to  the  texts  of  her  ordinances,  which,  said 
they,  were  human  laws,  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  common 
imperfection. 

IV.  However,  royalty  could  not  long  be  thus  attacked  at 
its  root  without  feeling  the  necessity  of  clearly  defining  itself; 
the  brutal  law  of  foi-ce  no  longer  sufficed  it,  as  under  Henry 
VIII.;  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  put  forth  a leanied  theorj",  in 
the  order  of  considerations  upon  which  the  spirit  of  examina- 
tion began  to  be  exercised.  This  dangerous  lot  fell  to  the 
son  of  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  called  to  succeed  to  Elizabeth, 
and  he  employed  all  the  frivolous  pedantiy  and  love  for 
the  subtleties  of  theology  with  which  nature  Itad  endowed 
him,  in  everywhere  provoking  the  discussion  which  Elizabeth 
had  endeavoured  to  prevent. 

James  I.  united  to  the  crown  of  England  that  of  Scotland, 
which  was  already  too  heavy  for  his  head.  That  which 
in  England  was  desired  by  the  partizans  of  the  pure  re- 
formation, James  had  left  established  in  his  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. There  religious  reform  arising  from  the  people,  had  been 
more  energetic  than  in  England,  where  it  was  the  work  of  the 
monarch.  The  Scotch  reformers,  disciples  of  Calvin,  had  with 
one  and  the  same  blow  destroyed  papal  domination  and  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Royal  power  had  vainly  struggled 
against  them  under  the  widow  of  James  V.,  under  Mary  Stuart, 
and  during  the  stormy  minority  of  James  VI.  The  latter,  now 
king  of  England,  under  the  title  of  James  L,  had  in  .Scot- 
land been  obliged  to  consent  to  the  destruction  of  episcopacy 
and  the  establishment  of  a new  church,  composed  of  presby- 
teries, provincial  synods,  and  grand  councils.  These  various 
assemblies  united  among  themselves  in  a certain  order  of  dc- 
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pcndence,  had  also  formed  in  the  state  a sort  of  religious  re- 
public, with  pulpits  for  tribunes,  churches  for  parliament  houses, 
and  for  law  the  Old  Testament,  expounded  in  favour  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  Thenceforth,  in  Scotland,  the  nobles 
and  kings  had  been  incessantly  anathematised,  not  as  go- 
verning ill,  but  as  creating  scandal  by  their  impiety  and  their 
dissolute  conduct. 

The  English  puritans  went  still  further,  persecution  and  their 
more  advanced  state  of  civilization  having  brought  them  to  a 
more  daring  and  more  enlightened  investigation.  On  the 
arrival  of  James  I.,  they  imagined  tliat  his  accession  1C0:J 
would  be  areligiousera  for  them;  and  amid  the  rejoicings 
at  his  installation,  assailed  him  with  petitions  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  worship.  But  James,  already  aware  of  the  tendency 
of  presbyterian  doctrines;  “ Go,”  said  he,  to  the  English  puri- 
tans, “ your  belief  agrees  with  monarchy  as  God  does  with  the 
devil.  No  bishops,  no  king.”  Thus,  far  from  wishing  to 
aid  in  the  destruction  of  episcopacy  in  England,  he  at  once 
formed  the  project  of  restoring  it  in  Scothmd,  and  of  esta- 
blishing the  Anglican  w'orship,  in  both  his  kingdoms.  In 
order  to  bring  the  two  nations  to  this  religious  conformity, 
he  started  his  Divine  Right,  a term  new  to  the  English,  and 
he  occupied  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  dissertations  destined 
to  teach  them  what  they  were  to  understand  by  it;  he  made 
a distinction  between  kings  in  abitracto,  to  whom  it  was 
permitted  to  do  what  they  pleased,  and  those  in  concreto,  who 
were  obliged  (as  he  said)  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  country,  but  obliged  only  by  their  consciences.  He  was 
quite  willing,  in  his  graciousness,  to  be  a king  of  the  latter 
class,  so  that  nothing  further  was  required  of  him;  “for,” 
said  he,  “ to  contest  the  power  of  kings,  is  to  dispute  the 
power  of  God.” 

The  bishops  eager  to  grant  to  the  royal  power  that  which 
they  in  time  desired  to  obtain  from  it,  became  the  cham- 
pions of  his  doctrine.  The  religious  supremacy  of  kings  began 
to  be  irksome  to  them;  to  free  themselves  from  the  state  of 
dependence  in  which  it  placed  them,  they  sought  to  find  in 
the  divine  law  their  own  right  written  side  by  side  with  that 
which  James  attributed  to  himself,  and  the  king  sanctioned 
in  them  these  lofty  pretensions.  The  better  to  struggle 
against  the  prepress  of  presbyterian  doctrines,  it  suited  him  to 
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derive  from  one  common  source  the  authority  of  kings  and  that 
of  bishops.  Their  political  aggrandisement,  their  more  ample 
participation  in  high  offices,  was  the  result  of  this  system,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  a grave  offence  to  the  temporal  lords 
who  sat  with  them  in  the  upper  chamber.  To  support  his 
ridiculous  invention,  James  at  the  same  time  made  innova- 
tions in  the  Anglican  church:  he,  indeed,  only  desired  to 
mark  more  distinctly  the  separation  between  the  reformation 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  that  of  the  puritans;  but  all  the  adherents 
of  the  Anglican  church  exclaimed  that  he  wanted  to  return 
to  the  Homan  idolatry.  They  understood  by  this,  Catholicism ; 
and  the  recent  gunpowder  plot  had  for  ever  rendered  this 
religion  execrable  to  all  classes  of  the  nation. 

As  to  the  lower  chamber,  whose  aversion  to  prelacy  had 
already  been  manifested  during  the  preceding  reign,  James  had 
no  sooner  propounded  to  it  his  doctrine  of  divine  right,  than  it 
plunged  into  this  new  field  of  discussion,  full  of  resolution,  and . 
piously  excited  by  the  example  of  the  monarch,  to  discuss  the 
moral  titles  of  royalty.  The  more  ardent  presbyterians  zeal- 
ously exercising  the  utmost  of  a vain  and  pedantic  science, 
wearied  themselves  for  along  time  in  their  attempts  to  attain  the 
height  of  James’s  incomprehensible  arguments;  but  the 
1()03  more  intelligent  members  who  sat  among  them,  kept 
their  attention  fixed  on  the  positive  and  easily  accessible 
questions  which  arose  from  the  proposition  itself.  If  the 
king  really  held  from  God  this  absolute  power  which  he  desired 
to  share  with  the  bishops,  what  was  the  law?  what  was  the  par- 
liament which  concurred  in  making  the  law  ? What  difference 
was  therebetween  laws  discussed  in  parliament,  and  royal  ordi- 
nances promulgated  in  the  absence  of  parliament?  Was  the 
object  of  these  ordinances  simply  to  prescribe  the  execution 
of  the  laws  made  by  parliament,  or  did  they  emanate  from  a 
legislative  authority  superior  to  all  parliamentary  deliberation? 
Were  the  subjects  under  the  obligation  of  paying  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  royal  ordinances?  If  so,  whence  the  custom 
of  demanding  subsidies  in  the  house  of  commons?  Was  this 
chamber  simply  a consulting  assembly  with  which  the  king 
could  dispense,  or  one  which  was  to  instruct  him  as  to  the 
interests  of  the  people?  And,  according  as  the  assembly 
held  its  powers  from  the  king  or  the  nation,  w'as  it  the  king’s 
ministers  or  the  magistrates  elected  by  the  towns  and 
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boroughs,  in  virtue  of  their  charters,  who  were  to  send  forth 
the  writs  of  election?  By  an  inevitable  concatenation, 
each  of  these  questions  involved  a crowd  of  other  questions, 
and  thus  for  the  first  time  the  government  was  challenged  in 
all  its  parts,  the  administration  in  its  most  minute  details. 
Having  once  taken  this  ground,  the  house  of  commons  was 
kept  tliere  by  those  who  had  conducted  it  thither,  and  who 
thenceforth  were  in  the  position  to  direct  it.  Converting 
into  an  historical  question,  the  religious  question  of  Divine 
Right,  the  parliamentary  opposition  armed  itself  with  all  the 
testimonies  presented  by  past  times  against  the  present  pre- 
tensions of  royal  power  and  favourable  to  its  own  claims. 
Then  were  asserted,  as  the  common  heritage  of  the  two 
chambers,  all  the  acts  which  recalled  the  ancient  power  of 
the  upper  chamber;  then  were  elevated  into  fundamental 
principles,  into  distinct  attributes,  into  inviolable  privileges, 
simple  forms  before  regarded  as  indifferent,  but  now  better 
appreciated.  Points  unperceived  during  the  former  existence 
of  parliament,  became  of  the  utmost  importance  in  fixing  its 
career  for  the  future,  and  the  opposition  hastened  to  seize 
them,  in  order  to  engage  more  surely  in  the  contest  provoked 
by  James  I. 

The  chamber  became  enlightened  by  this  laborious  re- 
search after  facts;  men  were  formed  in  its  bosom  of  great 
tact  in  discovering,  of  great  abilitj'  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  them.  James  repented  that  he  had  commenced  a dis- 
cussion which,  in  spite  of  him,  took  this  direction;  he  grew 
weary  of  not  being  able  to  reply,  and  when  it  was  too  late, 
sought  to  impose  silence.  He  dissolved  the  parliament  of 
1(»21,  and  with  his  own  hands  destroyed  the  journals  of 
the  commons;  but  three  years  afterwards,  he  Avas  obliged  to 
.acknowledge  the  privileges  of  the  lower  chamber,  as 
inscribed  in  these  journals,  and  from  that  time  forth  it  ' 

became  a maxim  of  the  constitution:  “That  the  lilwrties, 
franchises,  privileges  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament,  are  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  sub- 
jects of  England,  and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  afifairs  con- 
cerning the  king,  state,  and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  of  the  maintenance  and  making  laws, 
and  redress  of  mischiefs  and  grievances,  which  daily  happen 
within  this  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matters  of  counsel 
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and  debate  in  parliament.  Ti»at  m handling  and  proceeding 
in  such  business,  every  member  of  parliament  hath,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat, 
reason,  and  bring  the  same  to  conclusion.  That  the  com' 
mons  in  parliament  have  likewise  liberty  and  freedoin  to 
treat  of  these  matters,  in  such  order  as  in  their  judgments 
shall  seem  fittest.  That  every  member  of  the  said  liousc  hath 
like  freedom  from  all  impeachment,  imprisonment,  and 
molestation,  other  than  by  censure  of  the  house  itself,  for  or 
concerning  any  speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any 
matter  or  matters  touching  the  parliament  or  parliament 
business.  And  that  if  any  of  the  said  members  be  complained 
of  or  questioned  for  anything  done  or  said  in  parliament,  the 
same  is  to  be  showed  to  the  king,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
all  the  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  before  the  king 
give  credit  to  any  private  information.” 

V.  It  was  under  the  existence  of  the  same  circumstances 
which  had  compelled  James,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  to 
alienate  this  immense  portion  of  absolute  power,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  midst  of  embarrassments  caused  by  a disordered 
administration,  the  expensive  caprices  of  the  favourite  Buck- 
ingham, a minister  odious  to  England,  and  the  ill-success  of  a 
war  rashly  undertaken  and  still  more  foolishly  conducted,  that 
Charles  I.  assembled  his  first  parliament.  The  commons 
did  not  hesitate,  in  pursuance  of  their  recently  acknow- 
l(jg8.  ledged  right,  to  demand  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
both  external  and  internal.  Charles  at  first  hesitated  to 
contest  this  right;  but  soon  becoming  dissatisfied,  he  decided 
upon  governingalone,  ordered  leviesof  taxes,  and  re-established 
the  monopolies  which  James  had  in  some  measure  abandoned. 
He  had  adopted  his  father’s  doctrine  of  Divine  right,  and  his 
plans  in  favour  of  the  episcopacy;  but  more  in  earnest  and 
more  firm  than  he,  he  desired  to  impose  as  a master  that  which 
James  had  sought  to  establish  as  a sophist.  At  least,  until 
his  time,  absolute  kings  had  managed  to  retain  in  their  in- 
terests those  magistrates  who,  in  the  extraordinary  tribunals, 
in  the  high  courts  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  inferior  courts, 
sanctioned  despotism  by  condemning  even  complaints  raised 
against  it.  They  formed  a body,  formidable  despite  their 
corruption,  brought  near  to  the  nobility  by  their  riches, 
and  placed  by  their  education  in  a position  above  the  middle 
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class.  Charles,  by  introducing  the  bishops  into  high  judicial 
functions,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  one-half  the  lay- 
men who  had  formerly  exercised  them,  turned  against  his 
government  that  talent  and  skill  whicli  had  so  long  been 
exercised  in  torturing  every  law  in  favour  of  despotism,  and 
in  substituting  judici^  fictions  for  justice. 

The  discontent  of  the  lawyers  then  was  added  to  that  of 
the  great  lords,  enemies  of  the  bishops,  to  the  legitimate  fears 
of  the  wealthy  members  of  the  Anglican  church,  nobles,  and 
citizens,  to  the  enlightened  views  of  a society  which  began  to 
study  the  ancients,  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Sliakespere, 
the  learned  science  of  Bacon,  and  the  arts  of  modem  Italy; 
lastly,  to  the  need  of  security,  felt  by  the  powerf  ul  commer- 
cial companies  which  already  rivalled  the  Dutch  and  the 
Spaniards  in  the  t^o  Indies.  At  the  head  of  the  religious 
enemies  of  absolute  power,  and  opposed  to  the  bishops  and 
the  blind  courtiers  whose  support  had  driven  royalty  on  to 
this  rock,  a legitimate  aristocracy  was  formed,  that  of  talents, 
of  enlightenment,  and  of  patriotism  adorning  birth  and  riches; 
most  conveniently  placed  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  national 
interests,  speaking  at  need  the  language  of  the  court,  and 
competent  to  treat  with  it  on  terms  of  equality.  The  better 
informed  portion  of  the  upper  house,  aud  the  rich  and 
titled  portion  of  the  lower  chamber,  represented  in  the  par- 
liament ofl628  that  power  formed  of  new  elements  and  ^ 
old  forces,  which  from  the  state  passed  to  the  nation. 

Little  mattered  it  now  that  Charles  I.  convoking,  despite  his 
own  feelings,  this  parliament,  and  declaring  to  it  his  indigence, 
added,  that  he  knew  where  to  obtain  money,  and  only  asked 
for  it  in  order  to  manifest  his  royal  condescension.  Tlie 
attributes  of  the  commons  were  now  defined,  and  it  was  for 
the  people  to  make  them  respected  by  exercising  their  rights, 
and  refusing  to  pay  taxes  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the 
commons.  The  famous  Petition  of  Right  wa.s,  in  this  respect, 
a recommendation  addressed  to  the  people;  it  was  for  the 
national  liberties  what  the  act  of  1621  had  been  for  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  commons.  Its  numerous  clauses,  established 
by  a long  enumeration  of  ancient  acts  and  statutes,  that 
nothing  new  was  claimed,  and  the  claim  itself  was  the  expres- 
sion of  that  which  the  wants  and  interests  of  England  at  thi> 
epoch  most  imperiously  called  for. 

c 2 
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“ We  demand,”  said  the  commons,  “ that  no  man  hereafter 
be  compelled  to  make  or  jdeld  any  gift,  token,  benevolence, 
tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  act  of 
parliament;  and 

“ That  none  else  be  called  to  make  answer,  or  take  such 
oath,  or  to  give  attendance,  or  be  confined  or  otherwise 
molested  or  disquieted  concerning  the  same,  or  for  refusal 
thereof;  and 

“ That  no  freeman,  in  any  such  manner  as  is  before-men- 
tioned, be  imprisoned  or  detained;  and 

“ That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  remove  the  said 
soldiers  and  mariners  quartered  in  the  different  counties,  and 
lodged  in  men’s  houses  against  their  will,  and  that  your  people 
may  not  be  so  burdened  in  time  to  come;  and 

“ That  all  commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial  law  may 
be  revoked  and  annulled,  and  that  thereafter  no  commission 
of  like  nature  may  issue  forth  to  any  persons  whatever,  to  be 
executed  as  aforesaid,  least,  by  colour  of  them,  any  of  your 
majesty’s  subjects  be  destroyed  or  put  to  death  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  franchise  of  the  land,” 

The  upper  chamber  approved  this  declaration;  the 
1628  king  gave  it  an  equivocal  sanction,  but  a report  having 
1640.  spread  that  he  merely  wished  to  gain  time,  and  that  his 
minister,  Buckingham,  was  negotiating  for  troops  with 
Germany,  the  passions  which  animated  the  inferior  ranks  of  the 
lower  chamber  burst  forth;  they  re-echoed  without,  excited  the 
people,  and  menaced  the  court,  more  especially  the  favourite, 
Buckingham.  Under  the  preceding  reign,  this  minister,  to 
destroy  a rival,  had  induced  the  commons  to  demand  his  im- 
peachment, pursuant  to  a right  which  they  had  not  yet  ven- 
tured to  adopt;  they  now  made  use  of  this  right  against  him- 
self. Charles  interposed,  by  ordering  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament; he  treated  the  commons  as  a factious  assembly,  and 
declared,  that  for  the  future  he  should  regard  as  extreme 
insolence  any  demand  for  a new  convocation.  Some  time 
after  this  Buckingham  was  assassinated;  it  was  one  of  those 
crimes  for  the  execution  of  which  strong  minds  are  found, 
when  nations  can  no  longer  obtain  justice  from  the  law.s. 
Charles  did  not  judge  of  it  otherwise,  when  he  witnessed  the 
joy  which  was  everywhere  manifested. 

With  the  death  of  Buckingham  ended  a system  of  disorder. 
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of  prodigality,  of  unmeaning  violence,  as  contrary  to  the 
interests  as  to  the  inclinations  of  Charles.  Still  young, 
esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  his  private  conduct,  speak- 
ing  of  the  royal  authority  not  as  a tyrant,  but  as  a man 
dazzled  with  the  majesty  of  a rank  which  he  deemed  the  state 
itself ; misled  by  the  prejudices  of  birth,  but  compelling 
those  who  approached  him  to  acknowledge  in  him  intentions 
better  than  his  acts ; rendered  interesting  by  the  distresses 
and  difficulties  he  underwent  in  a situation  which  he  had 
not  created  for  himself,  but  which  the  violence  and  errors 
of  the  preceding  reign  had  prepared  for  him;  having  some 
sort  of  excuse  in  that  which  the  demands  of  the  com- 
mons, founded  upon  ancient  facts,  presented  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  a less  distant  period,  he  found  even  in  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  govern 
after  Buckingham,  and  to  struggle  against  public  discontent. 
Tliomas  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  one  of  those  whose 
« eloquence  had  been  most  distingui.shed  in  the  discussion  on 
the  bill  of  rights,  was  of  the  number.  All  at  once  arming 
himself  with  a new  and  strange  resolution,  separating  the  king 
from  the  court,  ready  to  do  all  things  for  him  — nothing 
for  it,  ignorant,  perhaps,  that  to  restore  the  royal  prerogative 
he  must  betray  the  country,  he  entered  with  ardour  upon  a 
plan  of  government  which  for  a time  set  aside  the  national 
representation.  But  when  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and 
the  absence  of  physical  means,  had  taught  him  that  this 
system  was  impracticable,  he  drew  himself  up  with  his  vigour  of 
character  against  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  men  and 
from  circumstances,  and  adopted  all  the  consequences  of  a fixed 
determination.  Archbishop  Laud  adopted  the  same  views 
with  the  same  ardent  zeal,  and,  moreover,  undertook  to  effect 
those  changes  in  the  Anglican  church  which  had  been 
commenced  by  James  I.,  and  which  were  desired  by  the 
bishops  and  by  the  king. 

To  the  ordinary  taxes  arbitrarily  levied,  to  the  old  mono- 
polies re-established,  were  added  new  taxes,  new  monopolies, 
extending  even  to  articles  of  the  first  necessity  for  the 
people ; and  other  expedients,  such  as  compositions  for 
the  order  of  knighthood,  the  verifications  of  titles  to  pro- 
perty came  to  the  aid  of  the  treasury.  An  army  of  tax- 
gatherers,  inspectors,  and  subaltern  judges,  carried  the  royal 
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ordinances  into  execution.  All  the  nonconforming  protest- 
ants,  and  even  members  of  the  church,  who  had  declared 
against  the  new  ceremonies,  were  compelled  to  attend  the 
ciiurchcs.  The  court  of  high  commission,  tho  northern 
court,  anil  the  star  chamber,  dictated,  by  numerous  con- 
€(emnations,  obedience  to  the  king  and  the  bishops;  words 
sjioken  against  them  were  punished  as  though  they  had  been 
published  writings;  tlie  refusal  of  loans  as  the  purchase  of 
goods  at  other  than  monopoly  prices  and  from  the  mono- 
polists. The  mass  of  the  nation  bore  this  patiently  for  a long 
time,  on  account  of  the  well  understood  inutility  of  half 
attempts,  and  the  difficulty  of  passing  from  submissioa 
KUO.  to  revolt.  Yet  two  kinds  of  individual  resistance,  the 
one.  religious,  the  other  political,  did  not  fail  to  prove  the 
energy  of  the  wants  and  feelings  to  which  endurance  did 
violence.  The  first,  more  popular,  more  daring,  and  with 
more  appearance  of  a certainty  of  success,  was  marked  by  the 
trials  of  Lilburne,  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  who  were 
ignominiously  mutilated  before  the  eyes  of  the  people;  the 
seccr.d,  that  of  the  rich  classes,  more  temperate,  more  respect- 
ful, more  calmly  calculating  between  present  evils  and  fore- 
seen excesses,  was  represented  by  the  memorable  refusal  of 
John  Hampden.  It  was  at  last  from  Scotland,  that  focus  of 
presbyterian  doctrines,  that  after  nine  yeai’s  of  sufferings, 
common  to  the  three  kingdoms,  came  the  blow  which  was  to 
overthrow  tyranny. 

The  cry  of  insurrection  arose  in  the  same  church  where 
was  made  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  Anglican  li- 
turgy. At  the  cry.  No  pope!  No  bishops  ! the  people  of  all 
classes  hastened  to  Edinburgh,  and  there,  in  a common 
council,  was  drawn  up  and  signed  that  famous  covenant  by 
which  the  nobility,  citizens,  priests,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  districts,  swore  never  to  suffer  the  establishment  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  which  they  denounced  as  equally  con- 
demnable  with  papacy,  equally  the  enemy  of  national  liberty. 
To  uphold  this  oath,  the  Scotch  organized  a fine  army,  which 
was  promptly  disciplined  under  the  command  of  officers 
formed  to  the  trade  of  arms  by  the  continental  wars.  The 
activity  of  Strafford,  who  came  in  all  haste  from  Ireland  on 
the  news  of  the  insurrection,  could  not  destroy  it  in  its  birth. 
On  the  contrary,  the  troops  which  were  collected  and 
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marched  to  the  Scottish  frontier  became  also  affected  with 
the  general  discontent.  Two  years  passed  in  vain  efforts, 
menaces,  and  intrigues  to  destroy  the  Scottish  league,  or  to 
raise  against  it  the  ancient  animosities  of  England.  The 
monarchists  thought  to  interest  the  parliament  in  the  cause 
of  power,  by  making  a great  outcry  about  a correspondence  be- 
tween the  Scottish  covenanters  and  the  government  of  France. 
The  parliament  made  a temporary  reappearance,  during 
which  it  manifested  an  entire  indifference  to  the  outrides  of 
which  Charles  complained,  and  only  spoke  of  the  grievances 
of  the  people.  Laud  and  Strafford,  incapable,  as  the  latter 
expressed  it,  of  cajoling  the  ill-temper  of  the  adversaries  of 
authority,  obstinately  had  recourse  to  the  last  extremities, 
and,  when  these  clearly  failed,  consented  to  a regular  convo- 
cation of  parliament.  Already  the  Scotch  had  passed  the 
border.  Every  where  well  received,  and  announcing  in  their 
manifestos  that  they  only  desired  to  lay  their  just  complaints 
at  the  king’s  feet;  that  they  came  as  brothers  to  deliver  the 
English  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops,  they  conducted 
themselves  in  every  respect  according  to  those  declarations. 
Since  the  parliament  of  Rights,  the  king  had  reduced  every- 
.thing  between  his  people  and  himself  to  a question  of  force; 
the  parliament  having  now  for  army  the  Scottish  insur- 
gents, while  the  king  had  neither  devoted  troops  nor 
the  money  to  pay  them,  a great  revolution  was  effected 
by  this  single  fact:  absolute  power  no  longer  existed. 

VI.  Royalty  still  remained,  powerless  and  resigned;  the 
opening  parliament  was  about  to  have  intrusted  to  it  the  task 
■of  assigning  its  limits;  a perilous  duty,  which  it,  however, 
entered  upon  with  confidence,  sure  of  its  intentions  and  not 
doubting  its  capacity.  And  first  it  put  on  its  trial  the  system 
which  had  oppressed  England  during  the  last  eleven  years. 
The  resentment  of  the  nation,  the  dignity  of  the  lower  cham- 
ber insulted  in  the  persons  of  the  majority  of  its  members, 
demanded,  it  was  said,  a striking  reparation;  the  future  re- 
quired a great  ex-ample.  Forty  committees  applied  themselves 
eagerly  to  the  task  of  seeking  out  all  that  had  been  done 
ag.>iinst  the  law;  thousands  of  petitions  and  of  statements 
addressed  to  the  committees,  enlightened  them  and  ui^ed 
them  on  in  this  vast  process.  From  disgraceful  acts,  they 
i)assed  to  the  punishment  of  the  agents  of  all  classes  who  ht^ 
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committed  them,  and  whom  they  designated  by  the  general 
name  of  delinquents.  Strafford  and  Laud  were  criminals 
too  marked  to  spared;  Strafford,  more  especially,  the  most 
detested  as  the  most  firm — and,  moreover,  as  a renegade.  At 
liis  trial,  he  defended  himself.  Rare  power  of  an  oratorical 
talent  formerly  dear  to  the  people!  He  embarrassed  the 
lawyers,  shielding  himself  with  those  very  laws  which  he  had 
trodden  under  foot;  he  who  had  so  often  shown  himself 
mercileas,  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  hearers.  These  last 
and  sublime  efforts  rendered  his  former  virtue  still  more 
matter  of  regret,  but  did  not  save  him;  Charles  allowed 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  which  condemned  him  to  death. 
Among  all  the  consents  which  had  been  demanded  of  him, 
this  alone  he  was  not  permitted  to  grant. 

When  Strafford  had  expiated  with  his  head  the  brief 
triumphs  he  had  secured  for  royal  authority,  that  authority 
itself  lay  exposed  to  attack,  and  soon  lost  more  than  it  had 
usurped.  The  abolition  of  the  monopolies  and  of  arbitrary 
taxes,  the  condemnation  of  the  compositions  for  knighthood, 
and  of  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  forests,  the  suppression 
of  all  the  extraordinary  tribunals,  civil  and  religious,  the  res- 
toration to  all  their  rights  of  the  citizens  whom  these  had  con- 
demned,  declared  loudly  enough  that  royalty  henceforth  might 
do  none  of  these  things.  The  point  to  be  determined  now 
was,  what  it  could  still  constitutionally  do,  and  here  a natural 
indiscretion  was  near  being  committed.  It  was  felt  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  fix  the  royal  prerogative  ; they  mistook  one  way  to 
this  for  another:  they  began  to  extend  the  power  of  the  par- 
liament; they  desired  that  it  should  assemble,  at  least,  every 
three  years;  that  it  should  alone  have  the  power  of  adjourn- 
ing and  dissolving  itself ; should  vote  the  subsidies  and  su- 
perintend their  expenditure;  that  it  should  interfere  in 
affairs  until  then  regarded  as  the  province  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil; that  it  should  share  in  the  nomination  of  the  judges,  and 
in  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  king  in  church  mat- 
ters; that  it  should,  at  need,  have  the  power  to  issue  ordi- 
nances having  the  force  of  law;  finally,  that  it  should  dispose 
of  the  military  power  of  the  kingdom.  This  last  pretension 
involved  the  entire  ruin  of  the  royal  power,  and  Charles,  ac- 
cordingly, when  he  arrived  at  this  point,  refused  the  sanction, 
he  had  given  to  the  rest. 
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The  circumstances  of  this  refusal  were  very  serious.  Ireland 
suddenly  entering,  in  pursuance  of  her  own  particular  views, 
into  the  revolutionary  movement  which  was  agitating  England 
andScotland,  hadjustmassacredfortythousand  English 
soldiers,  public  functionaries,  or  settlers,  who  in  her  ’ ' 
eyes  represented  at  once  internal  tyranny  and  a foreign  yoke. 
Ireland  was  catholic,  the  king  was  accused  of  a tendency  to 
popery  ; the  forty  thousand  slaughtered  English  were  protest- 
ants  ; the  Irish  insurrection,  in  the  eyes  of  prejudiced  people, 
seemed,  accordingly,  to  be  a catholic  crime,  and  the  king,  who 
lost  by  it  all  that  Strafford  had  done  for  him  in  Ireland,  was 
deemed  to  have  secretly  excited  it  How  then  could  he  be 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  reducing  the  rebels  to  order?  It 
was  for  this  that  the  government  desired  the  disposal  of  the 
military  forces.  The  king  remained  firm;  then  commenced, 
between  him  and  the  parliament,  a war  of  declarations  and 
of  messages  which  soon  proved  the  impossibility  of  coming  to 
an  understanding.  From  the  onset,  a threatening  trans- 
formation appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  the 
parliament;  the  first  leaders  of  the  two  chambers,  the  authors 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had  found  in  the  ancient  constitution 
wherewith  to  overthrow  and  punish  the  tyranny  of  Strafford, 
but  not  wherewith  to  prevent  the  return  of  that  tyranny. 
Still  attached  to  royalty,  and  wishing  to  preserve  episcopacy 
as  its  necessary  support,  they  yielded  with  regret  to  the 
necessity  of  seizing  upon  all  the  various  powers,  the  only 
method,  according  to  their  view,  of  examining  at  leisure 
which  of  them  could  be  judiciously  left  to  the  crown.  So 
long  as  Charles  had  concurred  in  their  political  reforms,  they 
had  pursued  it  without  any  anxiety  of  conscience;  but  when 
it  became  necessary  to  overcome  his  resistance  On  the  militia 
bill,  several  of  them  would  proceed  no  further;  the  rest,  more 
deeply  committed,  or  more  intent  upon  their  object,  and 
courted  for  their  talents,  continued  to  progress  with  the 
nation,  but  shared  their  influence  with  the  party  less 
numerous  in  parliament,  who  took  their  religious  convention- 
ality for  enlightenment,  who  aimed  at  the  reform  formerly 
expected  from  the  accession  of  James  I.,  and  whom  the  in- 
surrection of  Ireland  authorised  in  attacking  episcopacy, 
thenceforth  confounded  with  popery.  The  energy  of  this 
new  majority  manifested  itself  by  the  act  known  under  the 
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name  of  The  Remonstrance,  an  act  dictated  far  less  by  the 
liope  of  obtaining  the  king’s  consent  to  the  point  then  in  dis- 
cussion, tlian  by  the  desire  of  animating  the  people  against  a 
resolution  which  appeared  irrevocable. 

The  parliament  announced  the  existence  of  a party 
hostile  to  the  nation,  and  composed  of  papists,  of  th« 
] bishops,  of  that  portion  of  the  clergy  which  it  designated 
as  corrupt,  of  the  courtiers,  of  theking’s  councillors,  and 
of  other  evil  disposed  persons.  It  set  forth  in  minute  detail,  in 
a language  full  of  hatred,  all  that  this  party  had  done  against  the 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  country,  under  the  ministry  of 
Buckingham,  and  then  under  that  of  Laud  and  Strafford. 
It  then  set  forth  with  complacency  all  that,  with  the  help  of 
God,  itself  had  done,  since  its  convocation  in  1638,  to  repair 
the  evils  caused  by  tyranny,  to  extirpate  abuses,  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  to  extricate  the  king  fx’om  tlie 
embaiTassments  of  every  kind  into  which  he  had  been 
plunged  by  his  evil  councillors.  It  spoke  of  its  own  power, 
sometimes  as  momentary  usurpations  rendered  necessary  by 
circumstances,  sometimes  as  attributes  legitimately  exercised; 
and,  finally,  it  set  forth  its  ulterior  views. 

As  to  religion,  it  said:  “ We  confess  our  intention  is, 
and  our  endeavours  have  been,  to  reduce  within  bounds  that 
exorbitant  power  which  the  prelates  have  assumed  unto 
themselves,  ^o  contrary  both  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the 

laws  of  the  hmd And  we  declare  that  it  is  far  from  our 

purpose  or  desire  to  let  loose  the  golden  reins  of  discipline 
and  government  in  the  church,  to  leave  private  persons  and 
particular  congregations  to  take  up  what  form  of  divine 
worship  they  please,  for  we  hold  it  requisite  that  there  should 
be  throughout  the  reahn  a conformity  to  that  order  which 
the  laws  enjoin  according  to  the  word  of  God.  And  u‘e 
desire  to  unburden  the  consciences  of  men  of  needless  and 
superstitious  ceremonies,  to  suppress  innovations,  and  to  take 
away  the  monuments  of  idolatry.  And  the  better  to  effect 
the  intended  reformation,  we  desire  there  may  be  a general 
sjmod  of  the  most  grave,  pious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines 
of  this  island,  assisted  with  some  from  foreign  parts,  pro- 
feeing  the  same  religion  with  us,  who  may  consider  of  all 
things  nece.ssary  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the 
church,  and  represent  the  results  of  their  consultations  unto 
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the  parliament,  to  be  there  allowed  of  and  confirmed,  and 
receive  the  stamp  of  authority,  thereby  to  find  passage 
and  obedience  throughout  the  kingdom.  Many  excellent 
laws  and  provisions  are  in  preparation  for  removing  the  in- 
ordinate power,  vexation,  and  Usurpation  of  bishops,  for 
reforming  the  pride  and  idleness  of  many  of  the  clergy,  for 
easing  the  people  of  unnecessary  ceremonies  in  religion,  for 
censuring  and  removing  unworthy  and  unprofitable  ministers, 
and  for  maintaining  godly  and  diligent  preachers  through 
the  kingdom.”  ' 

This  was  declaring  that  the  presbyterian  form  of  wor- 
ship should  soon  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  bishops. 

The  latter  accordingly  found  themselves  obliged  to 
quit  the  upper  chamber,  and  to  protest  against  any- 
thing that  should  be  done  there  without  their  concurrence. 

As  to  the  state,  “ We  desire,”  said  the  parliament,  “ tlie  esta- 
blishing and  ordering  the  king’s  revenue,  that  so  the  abuse  of 
officers  and  superfluity  of  expenses  may  be  cut  off,  and 
necessary  disbursements  for  his  majesty’s  honour,  the  defence 
and  government  of  the  kingdom,  may  be  more  cei'tainly 
provided  for;  the  regulating  of  courts  of  justice,  .and  abridg- 
ing both  the  delays  and  chai’ges  of  law-suits;  that  his 
majesty  be  petitioned  to  grant  a standing  commission  to 
some  choice  men  named  in  parliament,  who  may  take  notice 
of  the  increase  of  papists,  their  counsels  and  proceedings,  and 
use  all  due  means,  by  execution  of  the  laws,  to  prevent  all 
mischievous  designs  against  the  pence  and  safety  of  this  king- 
dom. For  tlie  better  preservation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
this  kingdom,  that  all  illegal  grievances  and  exactions  be  pre- 
sented and  punished  at  the  sessions  and  assizes.  And  that 
judges  and  justices  be  very  careful  to  give  this  in  charge  to 
the  grand  juries,  and  both  the  sheriff  and  justices  to  be  sworn 
to  the  due  execution  of  the  Petition  of  Right  and  other  laws. 

“ That  his  majesty  be  humbly  petitioned  by  both  houses  to 
employ  such  councillors,  ambassadors,  and  other  ministers  in 
managing  his  business,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  parliament 
may  have  cause  to  confide  in,  without  which  we  cannot  give 
his  majesty  such  supplies  for  support  of  his  own  estate,  nor 
such  assist;mce  to  the  protestant  party  beyond. sea  as  is 
desired.  It  may  often  fall  out,  that  the  commons  may 
have  just  cause  to  take  exceptions  at  some  men  for  being 
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councillors,  and  yet  not  charge  those  men  with  crimes,  for 
there  be  grounds  of  diffidence  (distrust)  which  be  not  in 
proof.  There  are  others,  which,  though  they  may  be  proved, 
yet  are  not  legally  criminal.  To  be  a known  favourer  of 
papists,  or  to  have  been  v%ry  forward  in  defending  or  coun- 
tenancing some  great  offenders  questioned  in  parliament,  or 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  either  house  of  parliament,  or  of 
parliamentary  proceedings;  or  such  as  are  factors,  or  agents, 
for  any  foreign  prince  of  another  religion;  such  as  are  justly 
suspected  to  get  councillors’  places,  or  any  other  of  trust 
concerning  public  employment,  for  money;  for  all  these  and 
divers  others  we  may  have  reason  to  be  earnest  with  his 
majesty  not  to  put  his  great  affairs  into  their  hands.” 

Then  taking  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the 
commerce  of  England,  the  authors  of  the  remonstrance 
2Q43  announced  (acting  upon  the  ideas  of  that  period)  the 
intention  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  equalize  the  exchange  between  England  and  other  nations, 
to  give  greater  circulation  to  the  commodities  of  the  country, 
to  increase  its  manufactures,  and  to  place  commerce  in  a just 
balance,  “ in  order,”  said  they,  “ that  the  capital  of  the 
country  be  not  diminished,  as  has  happened  several  years 
through  pure  negligence.” 

Next,  with  a view  to  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes,  the 
remonstrance  urged  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  herring 
fishery,  which  furnished  subsistence  to  the  poor,  and  kept  up 
a nursery  of  seamen  capable  of  serving  the  king  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

As  to  each  of  these  articles  the  remonstrance  observed, 
with  bitterness,  that  the  malignant  party  was  the  only 
obstacle  to  ameliorations. 

Thus,  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  remonstrance, 
reform  in  the  church  against  episcopacy,  reform  in  the  govern- 
ment against  the  king,  the  commercial  aggrandisement  of 
England  against  an  ignorant,  incapable,  and  corrupt  adminis- 
tration, presented  themselves  as  three  great  tasks  to  fulfil, 
and  the  entire  revolution  was  resolved  upon.  The  presby- 
tenan  majority  in  parliament,  as  well  as  out  of  doors, 
were  eager  to  commence  it,  thinking  they  should  be  readily 
able  to  terminate  it  when  the  king  should  consent  to  the 
abolition  of  the  bishops;  to  obtain  tins  consent,  they  declared 
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that  it  was  simply  a fonn;  they  then  went  so  i'ar  as  to  say 
that  it  was  not  necessary,  that  the  will  of  the  parliament  was 
the  law,  and  that  the  king  must  submit  to  it.  This  last  pre- 
tension shocked  those  who  desired  neither  parliamentary 
omnipotence  nor  royal  absolutism;  it  forced  the  various 
elements,  hitherto  united  against  the  latter  abuse,  to  separate 
and  distribute  themselves,  and  thenceforth  the  king  had  a 
party  resolved  on  asserting  for  him,  and,  if  need  were, 
restoring  to  him  by  the  sword,  rights  consecrated  by  the  past, 
equally  with  those  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  people. 

VII.  When  the  king  hoisted,  at  Nottingham,  his  royal 
standard,  in  signal  of  a still  haughty  distress,  the  thirty- 
two  lords,  the  sixty  members  of  the  commons,  and  the  ministers, 
who  answered  to  his  appeal,  formed,  with  the  bishops,  the 
catholic  lords,  and  the  great  oflScers  of  the  crown,  the  head  of 
the  party  called  cavaliers.  The  regular  troops  which  re- 
mained faithful,  a part  also  of  the  country  nobles,  who,  for 
thirty  years  past,  altogether  apart  from  what  was  passing 
around  them,  had  still  lived  in  the  pure  monarchic  doc- 
trines of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  some  adventurers,  the  younger 
members  of  the  universities,  promptly  formed  an  army 
ready  to  act  for  this  party.  The  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation  glorying  in  the  name  of  Roundheads,  given  in  2G4(j 
derision  to  the  national  party  by  the  cavaliers,  sup- 
ported the  parliament,  who  took  possession  of  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  and  invested  a commission  of  its  members  with 
all  the  functions  of  government.  The  women  divested  them- 
selves of  their  ornaments  to  furnish  means.  The  men  tilled 
with  enthusiasm  the  ranks  of  the  militia.  The  leading  chiefs 
of  the  parliamentary  army  were  naturally  those  members  of 
the  two  chambers  who,  by  their  fortune,  could  contribute 
most  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  great  lords,  and 
the  rich  proprietors,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  presbyterians. 
In  the  secondary  ranks,  illustrious  orators  and  soldiers 
by  trade  took  their  stations  by  the  side  of  the  members  of 
the  lower  chamber,  until  then  better  known  by  their  religious 
and  patriotic  zeal  than  by  their  talents. 

One  of  the  latter  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  the  brilliant 
debates  in  which  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment had  been  proclaimed,  this  man  had  been  remarked 
for  the  invectives  which  he  launched  with  awkward  vehe- 
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mence  against  the  king,  the  papists,  and  the  courtiers.  Hi» 
activity,  displayed  wlienever  there  was  occasion  to  watch  or 
disconcert  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  had  afterwards  recom- 
mended him  to  the  more  influential  members,  and  given  him 
credit  among  those  who  believed  that  the  queen,  a professed 
catholic,  led  the  king;  that  the  king,  to  please  her,  had  or- 
dered the  massacre  in  Ireland ; that  pt  first  he  had  raised  so  few 
objections  to  the  numerous  demands  advanced,  merely  because 
he  hoped  to  regain  all  by  some  great  act  of  treachery ; 
lOia  j^g  desired  to  have  the  charge  of  reducing 

]«40.  Ireland,  only  in  order  that  he  might  conduct  troops 

thither,  and  then  return  with  them  to  slaughter  all  the 
protestants  of  England.  These  suspicions  pervaded  the  whole 
presbyterian  body,  and  caused  them  to  look  upon  war  as  an 
evil  for  which  the  king  would  be  responsible;  they  inflamed 
the  hatred  of  other  sectaries,  of  a more  sombre  enthusiasm, 
amongst  them,  the  independents,  enemies  to  all  political  and 
religious  hierarchy,  to  royalty  ns  well  as  to  episcopacy,  tn 
the  aristocracy  as  well  as  to  the  priesthood.  Of  these,  Crom- 
well was  the  hope. 

In  the  first  encounters  between  the  king’s  party  and  the 
parliamentary  army,  the  latter  could  not  stand  their  ground ; 
their  cavalry,  liastily  made  up  of  all  who  could  manage  a 
horse — in  a great  measure  of  grooms— could  not  withstand  that 
of  the  king,  composed  of  gentlemen  as  brave  as  they  were 
passionately  devoted  to  the  cause.  Among  all  the  experienced 
men  who  commanded  for  the  parliament,  not  one  remarked 
this  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  two  armies.  Crom- 
well pointed  it  out  to  them,  and  said  they  must  oppose  to  the 
men  of  honour  who  served  the  king,  not  valets,  but  men  who 
fought  for  God,  for  their  families,  and  for  their  property; 
and  although  he  had  never  served  himself,  he  offered  to 
organize  a body  according  to  this  idea,  which  should  decide 
the  struggle  in  favour  of  those  who  had  best  comprehended 
it.  He  selected  from  among  the  petty  proprietors,  the  rich 
farmers,  and  the  tradesmen,  men  whose  principles  he  shared, 
and  whose  conduct  and  energy  were  known  to  him.  He 
disciplined  them,  excited,  instructed,  inured  them  with  him- 
self to  warfare;  he  ruled  them  by  the  ascendancy  of  a cool, 
exact  mind  in  an  ardent  temperament,  and  by  a force  of  will 
which  seemed  to  such  men  a sort  of  divine  inspiration^ 
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Wlienever  the  parliamentary  army  was  beaten,  Cromwell’s 
regiment  was  sure  to  be  victorious  on  some  point  of  the 
battle  field,  and  after  every  engagement  more  and  more 
recruits  oftered  themselves  for  this  body,  which  fought  so 
well,  and  whose  discipline  and  piety  were  worthy  of  the  cause 
of  the  country  and  of  religion,  elsewhere  so  ill  defended. 
It  accordingly  soon  became  necessary  to  make  the  simple 
leader  of  volunteers,  one  of  the  parliamentary  generals,  and  his 
cavalry  one  of  the  principal  corps  of  the  army. 

When  the  parliament  declared  itself  presbyterian,  and,  in 
order  to  procure  help  from  the  Scotch,  adopted  the  principles 
of  their  covenant,  Cromwell’s  regiment  was  merely  a party 
in  the  army.  The  presbyterians,  strong  in  their  turn,  made 
tyrannical  laws,  establishing  throughout  the  three  kingdoms 
their  religious  uniformity.  The  independents,  to  escape  the 
persecution,  came  to  serve  under  Cromwell,  whom  they  con- 
sidered one  of  themselves.  Cromwell  offered  them  an  ayslum, 
interested,  as  he  believed  them  to  be,  in  doing  as  he  did,  in 
creating  for  themselves  titles  by  services;  in  becoming  first 
among  the  troops,  as  he  sought  to  become  first  among  the 
captains.  He  was  not  mistaken;  these  new-comers, 
although  they  did  not,  any  more  than  he,  like  the 
Scotch  auxiliaries,  or  the  noble  presbyterian  generals 
who  commanded,  thought  only  of  the  common  cause. 

Their  intrepidity  and  discipline  at  length  brought  victory  to 
the  parliamentary  flag. 

The  Anglo- Scottish  presbyterians  then  desired  peace: 
wishing,  above  all  things,  that  their  religious  revolution 
should  be  adopted,  they  almost  entirely  abandoned  the  poli- 
tical revolution.  Now,  it  was  for  this  that  the  indej}endents 
had  fought;  transferring  their  religious  creed  into  the  poli- 
tical order,  they  condemned  all  powers  ns  usurped  from 
Christ;  they  awaited  His  coming  upon  earth,  and  would  not 
accept  a peace  which  would  prevent  them  from  preparing 
for  what  tliey  called  His  reign.  Alone  they  would  not  have 
influenced  the  nation,  but  the  aversion  with  which  their 
absurd  ideas  inspired  them  against  royalty  corresponded  with 
the  views  of  a political  party,  composed  of  enlightened  men, 
of  late  united  with  the  presbyterians  against  episcopal 
tyranny,  and  who,  seeing  the  embarrassment  felt  by  the 
latter  in  at  once  defending  their  own  innovations  against  the 
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king,  and  in  pi'cventing  other  innovators  from  going  beyond 
them,  had  boldly  advanced  to  broader  principles.  They 
rejected  all  state  religion,  whether  catholic,  episcopal,  or 
presbj'terian;  every  one,  according  to  them,  had  a right 
openly  to  profess  his  belief;  and  as  to  royalty,  whether 
1(4.1  Qj.  jjQj  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  come  to  terms 
1046  desired  that  it  should  be  considered,  not 

as  having  violated  such  or  such  a liberty,  recorded 
in  mouldy  charters,  but  ns  having  broken  an  original  con- 
tract, which  had  made  the  people  submit  to  it,  and  which  they 
founded  on  simple  reason.  W liters — amongst  others,  Milton, 
the  greatest  genius  of  the  time — spread  these  doctrines;  mem- 
bers of  parliament  maintained  them  to  the  face  of  the  pres- 
byterian  majority;  Cromwell  and  his  officers  professed  them 
in  the  army,  where  lay  the  strength  of  the  religious  and 
political  independents.  Certain  of  being  sacrificed  if  peace 
was  made  between  the  presbyterians  and  the  king,  they 
represented  it  as  an  act  of  weakness,  or  as  the  forced  result 
of  bad  management. 

The  people  were  divided  between  them  and  the  presby- 
terians: if  they  listened  to  the  latter  when  they  declared  that 
peace  alone  could  terminate  a struggle  so  ruinous  to  the 
country,  they  united  their  indignation  with  the  former 
W'hen  they  represented  that  warfare  without  energy,  and 
mal-administration,  had  infinitely  prolonged  the  duration  of 
the  sacrifices  which  the  people  had  imposed  upon  themselves, 
and  had  compromised  the  cause  for  w'hich  they  had  endured 
them.  Again,  the  presbyterians  still  persisted,  even  in 
making  war  against  the  king,  in  affixing  his  name  to  their 
acts.  Now,  a royalist  parliament  assembled  by  the  king  at 
Oxford,  acted  on  the  same  principle,  and  in  the  same  form, 
and  the  nation  might  thus  be  placed  in  doubt  on  which  side  was, 
if  not  justice,  at  least  the  law.  The  independents  made  use  of 
this  to  urge  the  necessity  of  new  principles;  it  was  necessary, 
they  said,  that  all  should  regard  royalty  as  they  regarded  it; 
that  the  war  should  be  carried  on  with  more  energy;  that  the 
army  should  be  reorganized ; that  the  generals  should  be  more 
closely  dependent  upon  the  parliament;  and  that  with  this 
object  they  should  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and 
not  from  the  chambers.  Upon  this  last  point  the  indepen- 
dents satisfied  themselves  by  the  famous  Self-denying  ordinance 
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supported  in  parliament  with  so  much  vigour  and  subtlety  by 
Cromwell.  While  the  noble  and  presbyterian  generals,  taken 
by  surprise,  withdrew  from  the  command,  Cromwell  alone, 
among  the  ofiScers,  members  of  parliament,  remained  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment;  and  before  there  was  time  to  protest  against 
this  exception,  merited  it  by  an  important  success  against 
the  king.  His  reputation  was  already  great  enough  for  him 
to  have  aspired  to  the  command-in-chief,  but  he  desired 
rather  to  appear  to  obey  a man  whom  he  was  sure  of  govern- 
ing, and  contented  himself  with  advancing  and  distributing 
throughout  the  various  regiments  the  oflBcers  and  soldiers  • 
who  had  served  under  his  command. 

The  reorganization  which  placed  the  independents  in  pos- 
session of  the  military  employments  rapidly  bore  its  fruits.  The 
royalist  party  was  defeated  upon  the  field  of  Naseby.  The 
king  took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  Scotch,  who  in- 
spired  him  with  less  fear  than  their  allies;  but  the 
Scotch  delivered  him  up  to  these,  thinking  that  they  could 
more  effectually  induce  him  to  recognise  their  worship  and 
their  liberties. 

In  England,  the  battle  of  Naseby  disposed ’all  minds  in 
favour  of  a party  which  had  so  soon  kept  its  word.  At  this 
juncture,  there  were  to  be  replaced  in  the  lower  chamber 
one  hundred  and  thirty  members,  who  had  retired  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  The  choice  fell  upon  men  belong- 
ing to  the  independent  party,  and  upon  some  of  the  plebeians 
who  had  become  chiefs  of  the  army.  These  new  comers,  dis- 
playing on  every  occasion  a vigour  and  capacity  which  seemed 
to  disappear  from  among  the  presbyterians  in  proportion  as 
they  went  more  and  more  beyond  their  mark,  made  their  way 
into  the  committee  of  government,  formed  of  the  members  of 
the  two  chambers.  Masters  of  these  two  posts,  the  army  and 
the  council,  the  independents  commenced  against  the  king, 
against  the  Scotch  auxiliaries,  and  against  the  presbyterian 
church,  a system  of  impeachments,  soon  followed  by  open  war. 
The  presbyterians  recovered  some  energy  to  defend  them- 
selves. Having  with  them  the  Scottish  army,  the  citizen  class, 
and  the  majority  of  the  parliament,  and  disposing  of  the 
king’s  person,  they  imagined  that  by  coming  to  terms  with 
him,  by  disbanding  part  of  the  army,  and  sending  the  remain  • 
der  to  Ireland,  they  could  maintain  the  revolution  as  they 
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had  designed  it  But  on  the  one  hand  the  king,  hoping  to 
profit  by  the  misunderstanding,  made  every  effort  to  gain 
time;  on  the  other,  the  army,  learning  that  the  majority  of  the 
parliament  thought  of  disbanding  it  formed  itself  into  deli- 
berating bodies,  into  assemblies  of  soldiers,  elected  by  their 
comrades  under  the  title  of  agitators,  and  into  a higher  class 
of  clubs,  composed  of  officers.  Threatening  petitions  were 
sent  from  these  military  assemblies.  The  parliamentary 
Presbyterians  mistook  the  character  of  these  turbulent  protests, 
as  the  court  formerly  misconceived  the  demands  of  the  people; 
• tliey  voted  several  months  pay,  whereas  it  was  power  that  the 
soldiery  aimed  at. 

Cromwell  was,  as  it  were,  the  connecting  link  between  the 
independents  of  the  army  and  those  of  the  parliament.  Always 
going  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  to  the  other,  praying, 
preaching,  calling  for  the  reign  of  Christ  with  the  agitators, 
and  with  his  parliamentary  friends  fervently  expatiating  on 
the  idea  of  a republic,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
over  all  he  exercised  an  immense  power  of  opinion.  R^ucing 
the  question  between  the  two  parties  to  the  small  number 
of  points  upon  which  the  matter  was  to  be  decided  by  force  or 
by  address,  he  saw  that  to  deprive  the  presbyterians  of  the 
support  of  the  Scotch  and  of  the  disposal  of  the  king’s  person, 
would  be  to  conquer.  Intrigues,  aided  by  several  just  com- 
plaints, alienated  the  Scotch;  a daring  c<»/p-c?c-»ia»n  rendered 
the  king  a prisoner  of  the  army,  without  the  participation  of 
Cromwell  being  perceived,  and  without  the  mass  of  the 
nation  understanding  what  would  be  the  result  of  all  this. 

The  parliamentary  presbyterians,  who  saw  it  better,  loudly 
proclaimed  it.  Henceforward,  nothing  remained  for  Crom- 
well and  his  party  but  to  expel  them  from  the  parliament. 
The  presbyterians  were  strong  in  the  city  of  London;  their 
old  popularity,  founded  upon  so  great  and  such  noble  services, 
raised  the  citizens  against  the  independents,  who  were  the 
minority  in  the  house.  The  latter  hereupon  played  the 
part  of  oppressed  victims;  to  the  number  of  sixty,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  army,  which,  in  conducting  them  back  to  Lon- 
don, had  thus  a pretext  of  being  driven  to  use  force,  the  last 
argument  between  parties.  The  sixty  members  reinstalled, 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  army,  who  imposed  silence  on  the 
London  citizens,  in  their  turn  excluded  eleven  of  the  most 
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distinguished  presbyterian  members,  and  manifested  an  eager- 
ness to  come  to  a conclusion  with  the  king.  An  astounded, 
uncertain  majority  formed  around  them,  disposed  to  act  with 
the  system  of  expurgation  which  now  established  itself. 
They  voted  four  bills,  which  were  to  be  presented  to  the 
king  as  articles  of  peace.  If,  said  the  independents,  he  fail 
to  recognise  in  this  negotiation  a last  effort  of  the  long  en- 
durance of  parliament,  we  will  proceed  to  a last  resolution. 

But  what  was  this  extreme  resolution  to  be?  the  total 
overthrow  of  royalty?  Beyond  that  the  enemies  of  the  pres- 
byterians  had  no  views  or  opinions  in  common.  The  ambi- 
tious class,  with  Cromwell  at  their  head,  objected  to  men’s 
looking  so  far  forward;  God,  said  they,  would  give  them  in- 
spiration when  the  proper  time  arrived;  others,  enlightened 
patriots,  insisted  upon  the  consideration  of  the  i-eforms  which 
legislation  and  the  representative  system  would  have  to 
undergo,  when  there  should  be  no  longer  a king.  The  agita- 
tors of  the  army  declaimed  against  the  first,  on  the  faith  of 
visions,  which  showed  them  all  things  regulated  for  the  reign 
of* Christ;  and  against  both  rose,  full  of  fierce  hatred,  a party, 
which  was  driven  by  the  instinct  of  poverty  towards  the  last 
term  of  all  revolutions,  equality  in  position  and  in  fortune,  the 
abolition  of  ranks  and  the  community  of  property.  These 
ievellers  were  mostly  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  among  the 
populace ; they,  too,  had  their  writers  and  their  doctrinal  leaders, 
men  as  ignorant  as  themselves  of  a question  still  misunder- 
stood, and  unworthy  of  being  even  listened  to  at  that  period. 

The  disputes  among  the  agitators,  the  saints,  the  levellers, 
and  the  politicians,  would  have  excited  a war  in  the  bosom  of 
the  army,  scarcely  yet  victorious  over  the  presbyterians  and 
the  royalists,  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  and  ability  of 
Cromwell.  He  first  exercised  severity  at  the  fitting  moment, 
and  then  conciliated  the  troops;  and  his  order  as  general 
became  law  with’  all  who  served  under  his  standard.  He 
him.self  and  some  of  the  independent  chiefs  knew  that  the 
king  would  reject  the  four  bills;  for  this  unfortunate  prince, 
victim  of  his  own  intrigues,  was  no  longer  merely  their  pri- 
soner, but  their  instrument  also.  Acting  upon  false  advice, 
be  persisted  in  a system  of  obstinacy  to  which  the  queen,  who 
ehared  not  his  perils,  and  several  of  the  less  able  of  his  sincere 
partisans,  counselled  him  to  adhere,  as  the  only  course  com^ 
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patible  with  liis  dignity.  Upon  his  reply  in  the  negative, 
which  had  been  perfectly  foreseen,  the  parliament  at  once 
declared  that  it  would  not  again  treat  with  him. 

Great  was  the  joy  in  the  amiy  and  among  the  political 
independents  and  the  levellers.  But,  without  the  king,  what 
was  to  become  of  the  old  order  of  things?  This  was  the 
question  asked  on  all  sides,  by  those  who  had  wished  to 
reform  and  not  to  destroy  it.  They  had  no  need  to  concert 
with  one  another;  their  fears  were  of  that  nature  which  bring 
prompt  counsel.  A formidable  reaction  broke  out  against 
the  independents.  Behind  the  presbyterian  majority,  w'hich 
still  in  the  parliament,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  magistracy, 
occupied  important  posts,  were  ranged  all  those  whom  the 
revolution  had  already  outsti-ipped.  The  Scotch  also  seized 
this  occasion  to  declare  how  they  had  understood  the  revolu- 
tion; and  whilst,  for  the  third  time,  they  passed  the  frontier 
in  arms,  the  western  and  northern  counties  most  distant  from 
London,  rose  in  revolt;  the  eastern  counties  followed  the 
example,  and  the  movement  extended  itself  to  the  gates  of 
London.  Cromwell  and  his  principal  lieutenants  were  de- 
clared ])ublic  enemies;  they  were  not  men  to  defend  them- 
selves by  words,  or  to  dispute  for  London  and  the  parliament 
with  their  adversaries,  whilst  the  kingdom  escaped  their 
grasp.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  taught  them  better. 
The  committee  of  government  still  belonged  to  them;  starting 
from  this  centre,  they  threw  themselves  in  everj'  direction 
upon  the  insurgents,  and  disarmed  them.  Discipline  every- 
where gained  the  day  over  mere  passion.  Cromwell,  with 
an  unexampled  rapidity,  advanced  towards  the  north  against 
the  Scotch,  fought  with  them  three  great  battles,  in  which  he 
staked  all  for  all,  as  suited  his  situation  and  his  genius,  and 
did  not  leave  ten  of  his  enemies  under  arms.  The  news 
which  reached  him  from  London  was  of  a nature  to  hasten 
his  return;  but  judging  that  he  should  in  reality  gain  time 
by  making  his  triumph  complete,  he  entered  Scotland,  quar- 
tered his  troops  there,  and  occupied  himself  with  every  minute 
detail  that  could  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

Meantime,  the  presbyterians  having  recovered  the  majority 
in  the  lower  chamber,  and  the  upper  chamber,  nearly  deserted 
since  the  self-denying  ordinance,  having  witnessed  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  presbyterian  lords,  negotiations  had  recom- 
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xnenced  with  the  king.  The  greatest  effoi-ts  bad  been  made 
to  reconcile  him  with  the  nation;  but  more  advantageous  con- 
ditions, far  from  prevailing  with  him,  only  rendering  him 
more  exacting,  the  independents,  witnesses  of  these  vain 
efforts,  although  a minority  in  the  parliament,  had  not  lost 
courage;  the  victorious  troops  would  ere  long  return  to  their 
aid,  and  peace  with  the  king  would  soon  become  impossible. 
The  presbyterians  saw  the  approach  of  this  moment  with 
despair.  The  parties  who  feared  it  made  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  those  who  desired  it,  to  hasten  it.  For  some 
months  the  kingdom  was  a prey  to  perfectly  unexampled  con- 
fusion: wherever  men  ceased  to  combat,  they  resumed  dis- 
cussion and  dispute;  each  sect,  each  subdivision  of  a party, 
thought  itself  called  upon  to  save  the  republic.  Petitions  and 
remonstrances  came  in  crowds  to  the  parliament;  some  to 
counsel,  others  to  accuse. 

VIII.  The  republicans  alone  at  once  acted  and  disputed; 
those  of  the  towns  wrote  against  the  intolerance  and  avarice  of 
the  pre.sbyterian  clergy,  against  the  superstition  which  made 
crimes  of  heresy  and  superstition  of  things  beyond  the  com 
prehension  of  man.  They  demanded  that  the  king  should  be 
made  responsible  for  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  by  his 
orders.  They  availed  themselves,  against  the  administration,  of 
the  sufferings  of  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  assailed  the 
levellers,  a party  odious  to  all  who  possessed  any  property.  The 
republicans  of  the  anny  applied  themselves  to  hunting  down 
the  king ; they  demanded  that  the  laws  against  the  delin<iuents 
should  attach  to  him.  Strafford  and  Laud,  they  said,  had  only 
acted  by  his  orders.  The  parliament  made  no  reply;  the  regi- 
ments returning  to  London,  victorious  at  every  step, 
explained  themselves  more  clearly;  they  positively  in- 
sisted  that  the  king  should  be  brought  to  trial,  and  that 
his  sons  should  be  cited  to  appear  and  make  their  sub- 
mission to  the  pai'liaicent,  under  penalty  of  being  themselves 
deprived  of  their  rights.  The  parliament  stiU  remained  silent ; 
then  came  menacing  injunctions.  The  councils  of  officers 
wrote,  that  they  appealed  to  the  sword  of  God'  against  the 
treason  of  the  parliament;  and,  soon  afterwards,  entering 
London,  they  proceeded  to  expurgate  it.  One  hundred  and 
forty-three  members,  thus  excluded  in  a few  days  from  the 
lower  chamber,  left  the  field  ojien  to  the  independents. 
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ch>mwell,  leisurely  returning  from  Scotland,  had  followed 
these  acts  of  violence  at  a distance;  judging  them  necessary, 
he  had  thought  it  well  to  allow  them  to  seem  referable  merely  to 
the  excitement  of  party.  He  reappeared  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, as  a supreme  moderator,  adopted  with  hesitation  that 
which  had  been  done  in  his  absence,  but,  the  work  once  begun, 
declared  that  it  must  be  maintained.  The  trial  of  Charles  I.  had 
already  been  resolved  upon  by  him  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party;  a 
correspondence  intercepted  by  them  had  shown  them  their  con- 
demnation written  by  tlie  king’s  own  hand,  had  the  chance  of 
arms  or  a delusive  peace  placed  them  at  his  discretion.  They 
resolved  to  treat  him  as  he  would  have  treated  them.  To  this, 
imfortunately,  the  question  between  Charles  I.  and  the  inde- 
pendents, his  last  adversaries,  was  necessarily,  sooner  or  later, 
to  be  reduced.  The  absolute  government,  by  violating  all 
public  liberties,  had  deprived  itself  of  the  right  of  one  day 
invoking  the  constitutional  principle  of  royal  inviolability, 
and  those  who  had  commenced  resistance,  who  had  afterwards 
shown  themselves  incapable  of  rendering  it  victorious,  by 
transmitting  to  others  the  difficulties  and  weight  of  the  enter 
prise,  had  placed  these  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  their 
safety  in  the  overthrow  of  royalty,  and  the  death  of  him  who, 
living,  might  destroy  them.  Cromwell  was  one  of  those  who, 
in  condemning  Charles  I.  obeyed  this  law  of  self-preservation  j 
others  were  led  away  by  religious  fanaticism:  others,  again, 
yielding  to  a sentiment  of  republican  exaltation,  were  pleased 
to  treat  a king  like  any  other  man,  and  to  measure  them- 
selves, so  to  speak,  by  his  degradation.  But,  as  was  afterwards- 
proved,  not  one  of  these  judges,  after  having  sent  the  king 
to  the  scaffold,  was  less  at  ease  in  his  conscience,  than  Charles 
himself  would  have  been  in  employing  a different  fortune 
against  them.  The  odious  feature  was  the  affectation  of  the 
forms  of  justice;  yet  in  party  struggles,  this  is  often  the 
necessary  lie  of  the  strong  against  the  weak. 

The  death  of  Charles  I,  had  been  demanded  by  the  inde- 
pendents of  the  army,  of  London,  and  of  two  eounties;  by  the 
levellers,  by  the  millenarians,  sectaries  even  more  insane  than 
the  religious  independents,  and  who  never  existed  as  a party. 
A dozen  lords,  the  only  peers  who  retained  their  seats  at  that 
time,  protested  against  it,  and  from  that  moment  there  was 
no  longer  an  upper  house.  The  cavaliers,  the  churchmen,  the 
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presbyterians,  who  had  sought  refuge  abroad,  gave  utterance 
to  a powerless^  horror,  not  participated  in  by  the  governments 
of  Europe.  The  people  of  London,  witnesses  of  the  brutali- 
ties which  were  mixed  up  with  the  iniquity  of  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, took  a warm  interest  in  the  illustrious  accused.  The 
mass  of  the  nation  manifested  merely  profound  astonishment; 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a passive  accomplice.  Afterwards, 
indignation  appeared  to  have  been  repressed;  but  other 
events  had  rendered  it  a conventional  sentiment. 

Scotland  alone  openly  evinced  her  grief;  her  political  views 
had  never  been  separated  from  her  religious  convictions;  she 
had  always  believ^  in  the  good  faith  of  the  king;  she  de- 
tested the  independents  as  much  as  she  detested  the  episco- 
palians; she  arose,  and  calling  in  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  L, 
proclaimed  him  king,  under  the  title  of  Charles  II.,  while 
England  submitted  to  a new  government,  residing  in  a parlia- 
ment without  a house  of  lords,  and  without  a king. 

The  insurrection  of  Scotland  added  greatly  to  the  work 
which  the  new  republic  had  to  do,  ere  it  could  exist  without 
dispute.  Ireland,  ever  since  the  insurrection  of  1641,  had 
not  been  reduced  to  submission;  she  had  been  neglected,  and 
the  king’s  party  was  established  there.  In  the  English 
colonies  of  America,  the  troops  and  the  various  governors  were 
still  for  the  king.  The  dethroned  family  possessed  a fleet 
which  found  an  asylum  in  the  ports  of  Holland  and  Portugal, 
and  brought  succours  to  the  insurgent  countries.  Even  in 
the  heart  of  the  army,  the  republic  had  in  the  levelling  party 
a formidable  enemy,  fully  disposed  to  regard  it  as  another 
usurpation,  unless  it  established  the  community  of  property 
and  the  equality  of  rank.  The  republic  everywhere  opposed 
Cromwell  to  its  enemies;  first,  to  the  levellers,  five  thousand 
of  whom  he  dispersed,  and  whom  he  compelled  to  discontinue 
their  meetings;  he  then  went  to  Ireland,  and  in  one  cam- 
paign compelled  most  of  the  royalist  towns  to  open  their 
gates  to  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  three-fourths  of 
the  island.  When  his  presence  in  this  country  was  no  longer 
absolutely  necessary,  he  marched  against  the  Scotch  and 
Charles  II. 

The  young  king  had  only  received  the  crown  on  taking  an 
oath  to  observe  the  Scotch  covenant,  and  his  loose  conduct 
bad  already  exposed  him  to  representations  and  unqualified 
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censures  on  the  part  of  presbyterian  ministers;  however,  at 
the  approach  of  Cromwell,  he  could  not  doubt  the  affection 
of  the  Scotch.  Although  he  surrounded  himself  with  the 
courtiers  who  had  followed  his  fortunes  upon  the  continent, 
his  whole  strength  lay  in  the  devotion  of  the  same  presby- 
terian  troops  who  had  conquered  the  king,  his  father;  their 
discipline  almost  equalled  that  of  the  English.  They  were 
commanded  by  excellent  officers,  and  against  them,  conse- 
quently, the  superiority  of  Cromwell’s  military  genius  ap- 
peared in  all  its  splendour.  We  know  with  what  daring  he 
placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  an  army,  which,  furnished  with, 
every  necessary  whilst  he  wanted  provisions,  having  for  it 
the  inhabitants  while  all  w’ere  hostile  to  him,  might  by  turning 
round  have  prevented  him  from  ever  again  seeing  England. 
Charles  II.  feared  to  inclose  such  an  enemy,  and  from  a want 
of  resolution,  which  historians  have  praised  as  an  act  of  bold- 
ness, seeing  England  open,  he  rushed  thither;  but  all  was 
prepared  to  receive  him,  and  Cromwell  was  close  upon  him. 
The  young  king  found  himself  at  Worcester  in  the  situation 
to  which  a few  days  before  he  might  have  reduced  his  ene- 
mies, and  fled  almost  alone,  after  a battle  in  which  his  courage 
had  been  but  indifferently  manifested.  At  the  same  time  the 
republican  fleet  dispersed  the  king’s  ships,  cleared  the  Channel 
Islands  from  the  pirates  which  infested  them,  carried  the  re- 
volution to  the  most  distant  colonies,  and  demanded  satisfac- 
tion of  Holland  for  former  insults  and  injuries,  which  the 
weakness  of  the  two  last  reigns  had  left  unpunished.  This 
war  was  being  prosecuted  with  unhoped-for  success  against 
the  greatest  seamen  of  that  time,  when  the  last  victories  of 
Cromwell  enabled  the  parliament  to  Unite  England  and 
Scotland  in  one  republic.  Never  had  England  displayed  such 
great  resources  as  under  the  administration  of  the  handful 
of  obscure  citizens  who  might  be  regarded  as  having 
usurped  the  state.  She  paid  considerable  taxes;  sup- 
1053.  ported  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  mainr 
tained  a powerful  fleet.  She  had  seen  her  fields  de- 
vastated, her  towns  ruined,  her  population  devoured  by  civil 
war;  but  since  the  commencement  of  this  war,  she  no  longer 
had  to  supply  the  profusions  of  the  court,  nor  the  immense 
revenues  of  the  bishops,  nor  the  pensions  of  the  courtiers, 
nor  the  venality  of  the  judges,  nor  the  insolence  of  lacqueys 
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of  every  class.  The  severe  morals  of  the  presbyterians,  fol- 
lowed by  those  still  more  rigid  of  the  independents,  had 
superseded  those  of  the  monai*chical  society.  Frivolous  enter- 
tainments, feastings,  theatres,  bull  fights,  cock  fighting,  even 
popular  rejoicings,  had  disappeared.  The  domains  of  the 
crown,  the  lands  of  the  bishops  and  chapters,  the  estates  or 
the  nobles,  had  reverted  to  the  nation,  and  no  individual  was 
the  richer  for  them;  The  citizens  had  introduced  intp  the 
government  their  habits  of  order  and  economy,  their  probity 
and  their  industry.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  devouring  plague  of  idleness  had  no  longer  exercised  its 
ravages;  every  one  was  employed,  either  in  administering 
public  affairs,  or  in  fighting,  or  in  fabricating  arms  and  cul- 
tivating the  earth  for  those  who  fought.  Not  only  were  all 
the  evils  of  war  and  fanaticism  repaired,  but  all  the  indica- 
tions of  a great  increase  of  prosperity  manifested  them- 
selves. 

Such  were  already  the  results  of  the  revolution. 

The  parliament  possessed  sufficient  intelligence  and 
perseverance  to  be  able  to  follow  it  out  through  all  the  jgjg 
abuses  and  vices  still  presented  by  the  social  state.  They 
might  have  reorganized  the  judicial  and  civil  administration 
upon  a simple  basis,  and  they  had  it  under  consideration  to 
deliver  the  people  from  the  monstrous  complication  of  laws, 
which  the  levellers  energetically  denounced  as  the  livery  of 
Norman  slavery.  But  if  there  was  one  want  more  generally 
felt  than  another,  it  was  that  of  enjoying  in  peace  the  reforms 
obtained  at  the  price  of  so  many  sacrifices.  The  courageous 
ambition  of  working  for  future  generations,  only  carried 
beyond  the  original  views  of  the  revolution  those  who  had 
already  advanced  beyond  those  views.  Men  feared  lest  new 
discussions  should  result  in  the  triumph  of  alarming  doc- 
trines, such  as  those  of  the  levellers  and  of  the  philosophers, 
who  already  made  a profession  of  deism.  Thus,  the  want  of 
national  sympathy  with  the  ideas  and  the  creed  of  the  long 
parliament,  left  that  assembly  alone  in  presence  of  the  army, 
when  that  question,  fatal  to  all  revolutions,  the  question  ot 
disbanding  the  army,  now  become  useless,  presented  itself. 

The  councils  of  officers,  and  the  clubs  of  agitators  still  • 
existed;  they  had  not  forgotten  that  the  parliament  owed  its 
existence  to  them;  that  its  right  was  founded  upon  their 
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swords.  That  they  should  make  up  their  minds  to  return  from 
the  ambitious  life  of  the  camp  to  the  obscure  toil  of  the  city, 
there  was  needed  more  than  the  love  of  the  public  welfare, 
a disinterestedness  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  great 
masses  of  mankind.  Seeing  themselves  threatened  with  the 
loss  at  once  of  the  habits  of  power,  and  of  the  easy  existence 
afforded  them  by  abundant  and  regular  pay,  they  demanded 
the  dissolution  of  the  long  parliament,  accusing  it  of  a desire 
tyrannically  to  perpetuate  itself  in  the  exercise  of  power.  The 
parliament  treated  the  army  as  factious,  and  left  it  for  some 
time  without  pay.  Cromwell,  whose  interests  were  those  of 
the  soldiers,  and  whose  opinions,  at  a time  when  in  general 
no  one  was  decided  whether  it  was  better  to  stop,  to  retro- 
grade, or  to  proceed,  were  probably  not  those  of  the  leaders 
of  the  parliament,  took  a step  which  his  ambition  had  long 
meditated.  He  expelled  the  independents,  as  they  had  ex- 
pelled tlie  presbyterians,  and  seized  upon  power.  His  will, 
powerful  as  it  was,  would  have  failed  against  the  resistance 
of  the  soldiers,  had  he  undertaken  to  disband  them. 

It  was  fortunate  for  England  that  such  a man  should  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  an  inevitable  violence, 
b^ause  with  him  order  was  the  result  of  usurpation  instead 
of  anarchy,  and  order  was  the  all-necessary  thing.  In  every 
place  and  in  every  age  it  is  the  popular  necessities  which 
have  created  the  conventions  called  principles,  and  prin- 
ciples have  ever  been  mute  before  necessities.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  necessities  were  security,  repose,  and  a gran- 
deur which  should  awe  the  external  enemies  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  commercial  interests  opposed  to  those  of  England. 

An  administration  was  required,  which  should  com- 
IC.jO  prehend  all  parties  and  belong  to  none;  whicli  should 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  ideas  of  the  time  and  profess 
none  exclusively;  which  should  make  use  of  the  army 
and  not  place  itself  in  its  train.  Cromwell  effected  all  this. 
He  did  not  possess  the  affection  of  the  English,  but  he  had 
their  confidence.  The  working  classes  did  not  protest  against 
his  despotism,  because  it  was  as  much  to  their  interest  as  to 
his  that  parties  should  cease  to  dispute,  since  they  could  not 
come  to  an  understanding;  because  the  material  results  of  the 
revolution  were  in  action.  Under  Charles  I.,  men  had  re- 
quired every  tax  to  be  voted  by  their  representatives,  because 
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they  were  weary  of  supporting  the  bishops,  the  chapters,  the 
nobles,  and  the  court  intriguers;  but  the  administration  of 
Cromwell  was  honest,  economical,  judicious,  and  permitted 
no  sinecures.  Men  before  had  revolted  against  the  religious 
tyranny  of  the  bishops  and  the  renewed  pretensions  of  the 
papists.  Under  Cromwell,  every  one  freely  professed  his  own 
belief;  papists  alone  were  not  tolerated,  although  even  they 
in  Ireland  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  before.  Lastly,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  men  had  preferred  ceasing 
to  work  and  to  fight,  to  the  awaiting  the  ruin  of  external 
commerce  and  of  manufacturing  industry;  Cromwell  gave 
law  to  the  foreigners  in  the  ports  of  England  as  in  their 
own  markets.  Even  the  existence  of  a numerous 
army  was  found  not  without  its  uses  in  this  system;  for 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  it  compelled  foreign 
governments  to  greater  respect  than  the  haughty 
temper  of  Cromwell  could  have  obtained  alone.  England, 
rich,  powerful,  active,  more  respected  than  she  had  ever 
been  under  her  kings,  owed  this  to  the  ability  with  w’hich 
Cromwell  administered  the  means  and  the  resources  created 
by  the  revolution.  Cromwell  had  to  combat  only  the 
heads  of  the  various  parties,  whom  he  successively  deceived 
or  defeated.  He  was  right  as  against  the  royalists,  because 
they  were  the  enemies  of  the  country;  as  against  the  presby- 
terians,  because  they  were  intolerant,  and  did  not  compre- 
hend the  revolution;  as  against  the  levellers,  because  they 
demanded  impossibilities;  finally,  against  the  extreme  repub- 
licans, because  they  did  not  represent  the  general  opinion. 
But  he  was  wrong  as  against  a class  of  enlightened  patriots 
who  clung  to  the  republic,  not  from  mere  fanaticism  but 
from  reason,  and  who  %vished  that  the  results  of  the  revolu- 
tion should  be  secured  by  institutions  capable  of  surviving 
the  man  whose  capacity  and  intentions  might  at  first  be 
sufficient.  Amongst  these  he  had  indefatigable  enemies;  some, 
his  old  colleagues  in  parliament;  others,  his  lieutenants  on 
the  field  of  battle;  others,  his  accomplices  in  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  All  had  admired  him,  and  all  hated  him  the 
more  they  had  admired  him.  At  each  new  attempt  of  theirs 
which  he  had  to  repel,  he  resumed  somewhat  more  of  the  old 
regime,  and  this  paved  the  way  to  the  counter-revolution. 
He  did  not  commit  the  unpardonable  offence  of  re-establishing 
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the  hereditary  privilege  of  state  functions,  and  he  con- 
stantly refused  royalty.  It  is  imagined  by  some  that  the 
term  of  his  life  marked  that  of  his  resources,  and  that  he 
would  have  retained  with  diflSculty  a power  at  once  so  envied 
and  so  detestedj  Yet  the  events  which  took  place  at  his 
death  proved  the  equal  weakness  of  all  parties,  and  the  pro- 
found indecision  of  the  nation. 
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State  of  England  at  the  death  of  Cromwell — Richard  Cromwell  endeavours 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  army,  and  to  exalt  the  parliament — The 
army  overthrows  the  parliament  and  Richard — It  restores  and  again 
expels  the  Rump  parliament — Divisions  in  the  army — The  Scotch  army 
sides  with  the  parliament,  that  of  England  abandons  its  generals — The 
royalists  league  with  the  presbyterians  and  the  Scotcli  army ; they  ob- 
tain the  convocation  of  a parliament,  according  to  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion— This  parliament  recals  the  Stuarts — Last  efibrts  of  the  repub- 
licatis — Alliance  of  the  royalists,  the  Anglican  churchmen  and  the  pres- 
byterians  against  the  republicans — Circumstances  of  the  restoration — 

Trial  of  the  regicides — Restitution  of  the  property  of  the  crown,  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  lords — Re-establishment  of  episcopacy — First  attacks 
on  the  presbyterians. 

At  the  death  of  Cromwell,  England  was  divided  into  edevon 
military  governments,  under  the  command  of  major-generals, 
vrhose  authority,  at  first  almost  absolute,  had  since  been  a 
little  restricted,  as  becoming  tjTannical.  Scotland  was  tranquil 
under  the  administration  of  general  Monk.  The  presby- 
terians freely  exercised  their  worship,  and  persecution  was 
forbidden  them.  Ireland,  under  Henry,  Cromwell’s  second 
son,  repaired,  with  her  astonishing  power  of  resources,  the 
losses  which  a long  war  and  a rigorous  system  of  pacification 
had  occasioned  her.  The  three  nations  were  represented  by 
one  parliament,  composed  of  two  chambers,  the  one  the 
dejmties  of  the  commons,  the  other  the  parvenus  of  the 
revolution,  nominated  foi  life  by  Cromwell.  This  parliament  t 
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had  just  been  dissolved  for  indocility;  and  several  conspiracies, 
royalist  and  republican,  had  been  punished  with  death. 

Nothinpf  had  yet  been  able  to  shake  this  violent  order  of 
things.  Yet  the  counter-revolution  had  commenced:  in  the 
government,  by  the  re-establishment  of  a power  similar  to 
that  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  exception  of  titles  and  etiquette, 
and  by  the  creation  of  a superior  chamber  on  the  model  of 
that  of  the  lords;  in  the  natimi,  by  the  terror  with  which  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers  and  levellers  inspired  the  rich  and 
active  mass,  a terror  which  saw  no  security  but  in  an  order  of 
things  far  behind  that  which  had  permitted  the  attacks  upon 
the  inequality  of  situations  and  fortunes.  This  disposition 
rapidly  increased  during  the  crisis  which  followed  the  death  of 
Cromwell.  As  soon  as  the  iron  hand  of  the  despot  had  ceased 
to  keep  in  check  the  remains  of  the  old  parties,  they  all  re- 
appeared, not  instructed  by  experience,  or  disposed  to  a 
reconciliation  which  was  desirable,  but  animated  one  against 
the  other  by  an  hatred  which  the  insults  they  had  suffered  in 
common  under  Cromwell  seemed  to  have  rendered  more  vio- 
lent. All  had  not  only  their  political  views  but  their  personal 
vanities  and  ambition  to  gratify.  Next  to  the  levellers  and  the 
religious  republicans,  the  philosophical  republicans  were  the 
least  in  favour.  Cromwell,  in  humiliating  them,  had  thrown 
disrepute  even  upon  their  principles;  he  had  proved  their 
virtues  to  be  inefficacious.  The  presbyterians  were  the  most 
numerous,  but  their  position  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  since 
it  was  dangerous  for  them  to  abandon  that  which  the  inde- 
pendents had  done  in  spite  of  them,  and  no  less  dangerous  to 
endeavour  to  modify  the  work  according  to  their  own  ideas. 

Cromwell  alone  would  have  been  able  to  preserve  from 
dissolution  this  incoherent  assemblage  of  interests,  passions, 
and  results,  for  which  the  revolution  was  now  only  a half 
effaced  symbol.  His  son  Richard,  chosen  to  succeed  to  such 
an  heritage,  felt  that  he  must  restore  it  to  the  nation,  that  it 
might  take  an  interest  in  defending  it.  He  convoked  a par- 
liament, composed  of  two  chambers,  according  to  the  principle 
established  by  Cromwell.  In  this  assembly  formidable  divi- 
sions arose.  The  presbyterian  or  moderate  majority  allowed 
tiicmselves  to  be  associated  with  power,  but  not  without  trem- 
bling at  the  species  of  obligation  which  it  imposed  upon  them. 
Even  whilst  acknowledging  Richard  as  protector,  they  showed 
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that  they  had  not  entirely  adopted  the  order  of  things  which 
then  existed:  it  was  still  the  reign  of  the  army,  the  constitu- 
tion given  by  an  usurping  general,  and  not  consented  to  by 
the  people.  Thus  the  lower  chamber  rejected  the  idea  of  the 
other  chamber,  as  they  called  it,  because  it  represented  only 
the  army. 

It,  however,  at  the  same  time,  represented  the  only  party 
which  could  not  enter  into  a compromise  with  the  old  regime, 
and  this  was  the  great  interest  round  which  all  should  have 
rallied.  But  the  army  itself,  after  having  lost  sight  of  it 
for  seven  years,  returned  to  it,  half  corrupted  by  the  servile 
obedience  which  the  protector  had  exacted  from  it.  Dis- 
cipline had  preserved  the  morals  of  the  soldiers,  but  the  devo- 
tion to  one  man  had  destroyed  their  belief.  From  being 
ardent  sectaries,  they  had  become  declamatory  hypocrites. 
However,  when  they  saw  Richard  Cromwell  about  to  replace 
the  republic  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  objects  of 
suspicion  to  them,  they  rose,  as  they  had  formerly  done, 
against  the  presbyterian  majority  of  the  long  parliament. 
The  councils  of  officers  reconstituted  themselves,  and  seized 
upon  authority.  At  the  head  of  this  movement  were  generals 
Fleetwood  and  Desborough,  one  son-in-law,  the  other  brother- 
in-law  of  Cromwell,  and  Lambert,  who  had  long  been  one 
of  his  most  devoted  lieutenants,  but  who  had  latterly  incurred 
his  disfavour.  These  three  men  aspired  to  nothing  less  than 
to  replace  Cromwell;  bu:  at  that  moment,  neither  of  them 
being  strong  enough  to  dominate  the  others,  they  united  to 
place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  men  whom  they  could  direct, 
and  whose  cause,  as  opposed  to  the  presbyterians  and  royal- 
ists, was  their  own.  Forty-two  members  of  the  republican 
parliament,  which  Cromwell  had  so  roughly  deposed  in  1663, 
still  existed;  they  recalled  them. 

The  conduct  of  this  parliament  was  very  remarkable. 
The  majority  of  those  who  composed  it  were  energetic  men, 
able,  and  full  of  conviction,  ^called  by  necessities  which 
they  thoroughly  appreciated,  they  took  up  the  revolution 
at  the  point  at  which  Cromwell  had  stopped  it,  and  conceived 
the  magnanimous  hope  of  making  it  triumph,  when  it  was 
betrayed  on  every  side.  Their  short  administration  was  but 
A too  unequal  contest  against  the  disdain  of  a short-sighted 
public,  which  nicknamed  their  assembly  the  Rump  ParUa» 
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mtrU^  or  Fag-end  Parliamenty  and  against  the  opposition  of 
the  presbyterians,  the  plots  of  the  royalists,  and  the  cabals  of 
the  officers  of  the  army.  They  perhaps  gave  too  much  cause 
for  distrust  in  refusing  any  kind  of  accommodation  with  the 
presbyterians;  but  by  the  wise  measures  which  they  took  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  officers,  they  placed  the  latter  in 
sufficient  peril  to  drive  them  to  a new  act  of  violence,  and 
found  themselves,  accordingly,  once  more  driven  from  the 
house. 

The  old  party  of  the  Stuarts  had  greatly  profited  by  the 
troubles  wdiich  had  followed  the  death  of  Cromwell;  and  pur- 
suing those  tactics  which  in  civil  discords  all  parties  think 
themselves  authorized  in  adopting,  they  secretly  excited  the 
agitators,  spread  the  most  absurd  reports,  terrified  some  and 
seduced  others,  spoke  of  reconciliation,  of  forgetting  the  past, 
and  actively  corresponded  with  the  sons  of  Charles  I.,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  Brussels.  Ashley  Cooper,  a man  of 
profound  immorality,  and  with  a suppleness  of  mind  which 
passed  for  superiority,  w'as  the  soul  of  all  these  intrigues. 
During  the  revolution  he  had  had  the  address  to  keep  always 
on  the  side  of  the  victorious  party,  and  to  preserve  immense 
credit  with  the  nation.  Having  publicly  counselled  Crom- 
well to  make  himself  king,  he  now  pretended  that  he  had 
only  given  him  this  advice  in  order  to  destroy  him,  and  that 
he  had  only  served  him  in  order  to  be  in  a position  to  betray 
him.  As  he  was  in  thorough  possession  of  all  secrets,  and  a 
master  of  all  affairs,  the  princes  thought  that  his  mediation 
could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased,  and  by  his  care  their 
return  was  urgently  hastened  on.  When  the  chiefs  of  the 
presbyterian  party  had  made  vain  efforts  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  republicans  of  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment, Ashley  Cooper,  and  others  who  intrigued  with  him, 
boldly  made  overtures  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  princes. 
They  at  the  same  time  made  overtures  to  general  Monk,  for- 
merly a royalist,  and  who  since  the  death  of  Cromwell  had 
been  on  indifferent  terms  with  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and 
Desborough.  Monk  had  thorough  command  over  his  army, 
and  was  posted  in  a country  whose  disposition  in  favour  ot 
Charles  II.  had  undergone  no  change,  despite  the  memory  ot 
Dunbar  and  Worcester.  The  result  of  a lengthened  nego- 
tiation was  the  formation  of  a royalist  and  presbyterian  league 
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against  the  independents  and  the  army.  It  was  arranged 
that  Monk  should  march  upon  London  with  his  troops,  and 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  intention  announced  should  be 
that  of  re-establishing  the  Rump  parliament,  over  which 
Lambert  and  his  friends  had  usurped  the  authority.  The 
soldiers  whom  these  generals  might  have  otherwise  opposed 
to  Monk,  if  the  true  project  had  been  revealed,  were  deceived 
by  this  manoeuvre,  and  preferred  abandoning  their  chiefs  and 
submitting  to  the  parliament,  to  drawing  the  sword  against 
their  old  companions  in  arms.  Those  under  the  command  of 
Lambert  even  marched  against  him,  and  delivered  him  to 
the  Rump  parliament,  which  was  thus  re-established  without 
a struggle.  From  this  moment.  Monk  was  the  real  general- 
issimo of  the  army.  He  concealed  his  projects  for  yet  some 
time,  until  he  had  secured  the  important  posts  in  London, 
placed  his  own  men,  and  distributed  those  of  the  other 
generals  in  such  a manner  that,  when  they  found  out  the 
deception  practised  on  them,  they  should  not  be  able  either 
to  r^ly  or  oppose  any  great  resistance.  Then,  as  if  by  a 
concerted  signal,  there  were  sent  from  London  and  the 
various  counties,  addresses  to  Monk,  in  which  he  was  called 
upon,  as  the  man  to  whom  everything  was  possible,  to  re- 
instate in  parliament  the  presbyterian  members  who  had 
been  expelled  by  the  independents  in  1648. 

The  members  of  the  Rump  parliament  had  not  waited  for 
the  presentation  of  these  addresses  to  manifest  their  distrust 
of  Monk.  They  had  subjected  his  pretended  republicanism 
to  several  tests,  which  saved  them  the  shame  of  being  taken 
for  dupes;  but  they  thought  they  were  bound  to  remain  firm 
at  their  post  so  long  as  it  w'as  tenable.  Their  opposition  to 
the  measure  solicited  by  the  presbyterian  petitioners  was 
vain.  By  order  of  general  Monk,  soldiers  brought  back  to 
pai'liament  those  same  representants  whom  soldiers  had  driven 
from  it  in  1648.  The  independents,  finding  themselves  a 
powerless,  feeble  minority  in  the  presence  of  their  adversaries, 
withdrew.  The  presbyterians,  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
immediately  abolished  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  government 
without  a king,  and  without  a house  of  lords,  proclaimed  the 
dissolution  of  the  Rump  Parliament,  and  convoked  another, 
composed  of  two  chambers,  according  to  the  old  constitution. 

Tliese  events  succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity  that 
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the  army,  dispersed,  and  in  open  rupture  with  its  best 
generals,  could  otfer  no  opposition  to  any  of  them.  It  was 
evidently  astonished,  but  not  subdued.  3Ionk  displiiyed 
much  vigour  and  ability  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  it  from 
disturbing  the  elections  for  the  new  parliament.  He  awed  it 
by  menaces,  and  especially  by  the  assurance  given  to  the 
officers  of  every  regiment,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  restore 
the  Stuarts,  but  only  to  give  back  to  the  nation  its  parlia- 
mentary privileges.  Still,  he  had  to  repress  several  move- 
ments. The  opening  of  the  parliament  was  approaching, 
when  Lambert  escaped,  collected  a few  troops,  and  raised  the 
republican  standard.  The  effect  which  the  escape  of  this 
man,  so  renowned  for  his  daring  and  his  activity,  produced 
among  the  soldiers,  the  independents,  the  millenarians,  and 
the  levellers,  showed  how  little  was  needed  to  excite  a civil 
war.  As  the  citizens  feared  nothing  so  much  ns  this,  they 
shook  off  the  apathetic  indifference  to  which  the  protectorate 
had  habituated  them,  animated  themselves  against  the  soldiere 
and  the  independents  with  a hatred  equal  to  that  which  they 
had  formerly  manifested  against  the  delinqueHts.  From  every 
side  was  urged  the  great  change  which  could  alone  secure 
the  repose  and  welfare  of  the  country.  If  the  working  classes 
had  duly  considered  the  causes  of  this  prosperity,  which  they 
feared  to  compromise  by  maintaining  the  revolution,  they 
would  never  have  consented  to  the  restoration  of  an  order  of 
things  which  was  to  bring  back  among  them  a population  of 
ruined,  idle,  and  grasping  courtiers,  and  to  convert  devotion 
to  a particular  family  into  a career  of  fortune  for  all  the 
intriguers  who  surrounded  it;  but  they  thought  only  of  what 
they  had  to  fear  from  the  army  and  from  the  poverty  of  the 
populace.  The  parliament  met  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
terrors.  The  upper  chamber,  which  had  not  been  destroyed, 
but  only  suspended,  reappeared,  numerous  and  thoroughly 
cured  of  that  love  of  liberty  which  had  rendered  it  favourable 
to  the  first  impulses  of  the  revolution.  It  demanded  the 
restoration  of  monarchy.  The  lower  chamber,  on  its  side, 
considered  that  it  had  to  decide  between  the  party  vengeance 
which  might  result  from  a new  civil  war,  and  the  restoration 
which  was  represented  by  its  agents  as  clement,  unexacting, 
prudent,  and  determined  upon  adapting  itself  to  the  manners 
and  wants  of  the  time.  The  famous  declaration  of  Sred&. 
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■was  presented  to’  it  by  order  of  Monk,  and  removed  all 
remaining  hesitation: 

“ Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland;  To  all  our  loving  subjects,  of  what 
degree  or  quality  soever,  greeting.  If  the  general  confusion 
and  distraction  which  is  spread  over  tlie  whole  kingdom,  doth 
not  awaken  all  men  to  a desire  and  longing  that  those  wounds 
which  have  for  so  many  years  together  been  kept  bleeding,  may 
be  bound  up,  all  we  can  say  will  be  to  no  purpose.  However, 
after  this  long  silence,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  declare 
how  much  we  desire  to  contribute  thereunto;  and  that,  as 
we  can  never  give  over  the  hope  in  good  time  to  obtain  the 
possession  of  that  right  which  God  and  nature  have  made 
our  due,  so  we  do  make  it  our  daily  suit  to  the  Divine  provi- 
dence, that  he  will,  in  compassion  to  us  and  our  subjects, 
after  so  long  misery  and  suderings,  remit  and  put  us  into  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  that  our  right,  with  as  little 
blood  and  damage  to  our  people  as  is  possible.  Nor  do  we 
more  desire  to  enjoy  what  is  ours,  than  that  all  our  subjects 
may  enjoy  what  by  law  is  theirs,  by  a full  and  entire  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

And  to  the  end  that  the  fear  of  punishment  may  not  , 
engage  any,  conscious  to  themselves  of  what  is  past,  to  a 
perseverance  in  guilt  for  the  future,  by  opposing  the  quiet 
and  happiness  of  their  country,  in  the  restoration  of  king, 
peers,  and  people  to  their  just,  ancient,  and  fundamental 
rights,  we  do  by  these  presents  declare  that  we  do  grant  a 
free  and  general  pardon,  which  we  are  ready,  upon  demand, 
to  pass  under  our  great  seal  of  England,  to  all  our  subjects, 
of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  who,  within  forty  days 
after  the  publishing  hereof,  shall  lay  hold  upon  this  our 
grace  and  favour,  and  shall  by  any  public  act  declare  their 
doing  so,  and  that  they  return  to  the  loyalty  and  obedience 
of  good  subjects,  excepting  only  such  persons  as  shall  be 
hereafter  excepted  by  parliament.  Those  only  excepted, 
let  all  our  subjects,  how  faulty  soever,  rely  upon  the  word 
of  a king,  solemnly  given  by  this  present  declaration, 
that  no  crime  wlMsoever,  committed  against  us  or  our 
royal  father,  before  the  publication  of  this,  shall  ever  rise 
in  judgment,  or  be  brought  in  question  against  any  of  them, 
to  the  least  endamagement  of  them,  either  in  their  lives, 
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liberties,  or  estates,  ui,  as  far  forth  as  lies  in  our  power,  so 
much  as  to  the  prejudice  of  their  reputations,  by  any^reproach 
or  term  of  distinction  from  our  b^t  subjects;  we,  desiring 
and  ordaining  that  henceforward  all  notes  of  discord,  separa- 
tion, and  difference  of  parties,  be  utterly  abolished  among  all 
our  subjects;  whom  we  invite  and  conjure  to  a perfect  union 
among  themselves,  under  our  protection,  for  the  resettlement 
of  our  just  rights  and  theirs  in  a free  parliament,  by  which, 
upon  the  word  of  a king,  we  will  be  advised. 

“ And  because  the  passion  and  uncharitableness  of  the 
times  have  produced  several  opinions  in  religions,  by  which 
men  are  engaged  in  animosities  and  parties  against  each 
other,  which,  when  they  shall  hereafter  unite  in  a freedom  of 
conversation,  will  be  composed  or  better  understood,  we  do 
declare  a liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man 
shall  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom;  and  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  consent  to 
such  act  of  parliament,  as  upon  mature  deliberation  shall  be 
offered  to  us,  for  the  full  granting  that  indulgence. 

“ And  because,  in  the  continual  distractions  of  so  many 
years,  and  so  many  and  great  revolutions,  many  grants  and 
purchases  of  estates  have  been  made  to  and  by  many  officers, 
soldiers,  and  others,  who  are  now  possessed  of  the  same,  and 
who  may  be  liable  to  actions  at  law  upon  several  titles,  vre 
are  likewise  willing  that  all  such  differences,  and  all  things 
relating  to  such  grants,  sales,  and  purchases,  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  parliament,  which  can  best  provide  for  the  just 
satisfaction  of  all  men  who  are  concerned. 

“ And  we  do  further  declare,  that  we  will  be  ready  to  con 
sent  to  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  to  the  purposes  afore- 
said, and  for  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  arrears  due  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  under  the  command  of 
general  Monk,  and  that  they  shall  be  received  into  our 
service  upon  as  good  pay  and  conditions  as  tliey  now  enjoy. 
Given  under  our  sign  manual  and  privy  seal  at  our  court  of 
Breda,  this  day  of  April,  1660,  in  the  12th  year  of  x>ur 
reign.” 

On  the  reading  of  this  document,  the  restoration  of  royalty- 
in  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  was  voted  by  acclamation;  and 
it  w as  alleged,  that  the  intentions  announced  by  the  declara- 
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tion  not  only  comprehended  the  motives,  but  the  conditions 
also  of  the  recal.  It  was  in  vain  that  several  presbyterians 
represented,  that  what  had  been  demanded  from  Charles  I. 
before  his  rupture  with  the  parliament,  ought  to  be  obtained 
from  his  son;  that  the  disputes  would  soon  be  renewed,  if  the 
amount  of  authority  proper  to  be  given  to  the  latter  were  not 
fixed  beforehand;  and  that  it  would  be  shameful  for  so  much 
blood  to  have  been  spilled  to  no  purpose.  They  were  answered, 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  that  the  revolutionists  ■ 
might,  in  some  new  trouble,  resume  their  advantages,  and 
that  they  must  rely  upon  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
monarch.  The  majority  were  satisfied  with  these  reasons: 
blind,  if  they  really  thought  that  this  manifestation  of  an 
unlimited  confidence  would  have  the  same  result  for  the 
nation  as  the  reserve  dictated  by  prudence;  inexcusable,  if, 
as  it  would  seem,  fear  alone  decided  this  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  one  whom  prejudice,  self-interest,  and  resentment  neces- 
sarily precluded  from  acknowledging  his  father  to  be  in  fault. 

If  the  resolution  to  recal  the  Stuarts  had  been  taken  with 
less  precipitation,  and  the  conditions  of  their  re-establishment 
had  been  regulated  by  those  presbyterians  and  church-of- 
England  royalists,  who  might  be  considered  as  the  true  friends 
of  the  country,  a settlement  similar  to  that  which  took  place 
twenty-eight  years  later  would  have  removed  far  off  all  cause 
for  a fresh  revolution ; but  the  declaration  of  Breda  was  an 
act  of  amnesty  for  the  nation,  instead  of  an  acknowledgment 
of  those  rights  which  it  had  acquired  at  the  price  of  so  much 
blood;  and  such  was  the  constitution  of  men’s  minds  now, 
that  they  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  obtaining  this  par- 
don for  their  victories.  All  the  acts  which  had  been  passed 
in  disparagement  of  royalty  were  torn  out  of  the  journals  of 
parliament,  and  the  commons  hastened  to  vote  sums  of  money 
to  be  offered  to  the  king,  and  to  the  dukes  of  York  and  Glou- 
cester, his  brothers.  They  went  still  further  even  than 
these,  by  proscribing  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  death  of 
Charles  L,  as  if,  in  the  heart  of  that  king’s  sons,  his  execution 
were  not  regarded  as  the  crime  of  the  entire  nation.  It  was, 
therefore,  at  a later  period,  a mere  absurdity  for  men  to  in- 
voke, at  every  act  of  fresh  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  Stuarts, 
the  declaration  of  Breda,  or  to  reproach  Charles  II.  with  it, 

"as  with  a deception,  because  they  themselves  had  been  mis- 
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taken  enough  to  regard  it  as  anything  other  than  what  it  really 
was.  The  declaration  of  Breda  was  no  deception,  for  Charles 
II.  proclaimed  tlierein  his  good  pleasure  to  be  the  basis  of  his 
sovereign  authority.  This  principle,  once  admitted,  could  not  be 
effectually  established,  but  by  the  successive  abrogation  of  all 
the  concessions  which  royalty  had  been  obliged  to  make  since 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
knowledge  created  by  those  {lolitical  and  religious  discussions, 
which  had  given  being  to  the  revolution,  and  which  great  mea 
of  every  class,  orators,  historians,  poets,  and  savans,  the  glory 
of  England,  had  spread  abroad.  This  act,  so  readily  accepted 
as  a treaty  of  peace,  was,  in  reality,  the  declaration  of  a new 
war,  of  a war  which  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  Stuarts  far 
greater  efforts  than  had  been  made  by  the  nation  to  overthrow 
them,  in  the  first  instance. 

In  addressing  his  manifesto  of  Breda  to  the  nation,  Charles 
II.  was,  no  doubt,  himself  unconscious  of  the  infinite  injus- 
tice and  violence  to  which  this  principle  of  absolute  sove- 
reignty, admitted  by  the  parliament  with  such  strange  want 
of  caution,  would  lead  him.  This  revolution,  which  his  pre- 
judices would  not  allow  him  to  appreciate,  he  considered  to 
be  the  work  of  a handful  of  factious  men,  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, scarcely  capable  of  those  deep  designs,  those  systematic 
views,  which  might  at  first  be  conjectured  from  so  conciliatory 
an  address,  so  soon  followed  by  tyrannical  measures,  and  his 
successive  rupture  with  each  of  the  parties  whose  alliance  he 
had  sought.  He  had,  in  reality,  but  one  idea,  that  of  creating, 
somehow  or  other,  a despotism  sufficiently  powerful  to  pre- 
clude its  being  at  all  questioned.  There  may  have  been  this 
exception;  although  he  made  open  profession  of  irreligion,  he 
acknowledged  that  Roman  Catholicism  was  an  excellent 
auxiliary  to  absolute  power,  and  he  felt  how  advantageous  it 
would  be  for  him,  could  he  substitute  it  for  that  Anglican 
protestantism  which,  from  matters  of  religion,  had  extended 
the  right  of  discussion  and  examination  to  political  affairs. 
This  was,  probably,  the  whole  amount  of  his  secret  policy,  a 
policy  readily  divined  by  those  men  who  composed  the  parlia- 
ment, and  who  had  already  combated  the  precisely  similar 
projects  of  Charles  I. 

But  no  distrust  was  manifested,  and  if  Charles  II.  committed 
ihe  capital  error  of  bringing  again  into  discussion,  by  his  de- 
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claration  of  Breda,  a question  which  force  had  decided,  and 
which  force  alone  could  decide  again,  the  reception  given  him 
by  England  was  not  of  a nature  to  enlighten  him  as  to  this 
error.  The  whole  of  his  journey  to  London  was  one  fete,  one 
continued  shout  of  rejoicing.  He  was  young,  and  not  ill- 
looking;  he  was  full  of  frank  delight  at  his  unhoped-for  return, 
and  those  who  met  him  on  his  way,  according  to  their  rank 
or  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  and,  more  especially, 
according  to  the  degree  of  republicanism  for  which  they 
had  to  obtain  pardon,  thought  they  could  not  manifest  too 
much  enthusiasm,  express  too  warmly  their  transports.  The 
welcome  given  to  tlie  cavaliers  who  had  accompanied  the 
king  in  exile,  and  who  now  shared  his  triumph,  was  scarcely 
less  cordial.  The  reeonciliation  between  two  factions,  which 
so  fiercely  had  fought  each  other,  took  place  with  wonderful 
facility.  In  these  first  days  of  union,  no  protest  against 
the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  arose  from  among  those 
who,  more  or  less,  had  contributed  to  its  overthrow;  no  re- 
sentment was  as  yet  manifested  by  exiles,  who  could  hardly 
believe  their  triumph.  On  both  sides,  the  language  of  false- 
hood dulled  the  edge  of  threatening  asperities,  and  for  awhile 
adjusted  the  conduct  and  modified  the  passions  of  men  to  the  > 
imperious  exigencies  of  existing  circumstances.  The  resig- 
nation of  the  army  was  wholly  silent;  the  joy  of  the  citizens 
and  populace  was  manifested  by  an  ardent  reaction  against 
republican  principles,  and  the  austerity  of  revolutionary  man- 
ners. “ A spirit  of  extravagance,”  says  an  historian  of  that 
period,  “ and  an  immoderate  joy,  had  seized  upon  the  nation 
and  banished  all  virtue  and  all  piety;  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  diversion  and  stage-plays;  the  three  kingdoms 
were  absolutely  inundated  with  them,  and  morality  everywhere 
soon  became  shipwreck.  Under  pretext  of  drinking  the 
king’s  health,  every  kind  of  disorder,  the  worst  excesses  of 
debauchery,  were  indulged  in.  Those  who  had  been  mixed 
up  with  the  revolution  thought  they  could  not  better  avert 
the  reproach  and  suspicion  that  weighed  upon  them  than  by 
following  the  general  current,  by  ridiculing,  like  the  rest,  all 
that  could  be  called  religion,  by  relating  or  absolutely  in- 
venting anecdotes  tending  to  convict  their  party  of  impiety 
and  absurdity.” 

The  conduct  pursued,  after  the  king’s  arrival,  by  the  par- 
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liament,  sliort -sighted  and  feeble  as  it  had  been  in  his  recal,  in 
its  forgetfulness  of  all  national  dignity,  was  far  more  serious 
in  its  consequences.  The  commons  declai'ed,  in  an  address 
to  the  king,  that  they  accepted,  in  the  name  of  the  towns  and 
boroughs  of  England,  the  gracious  pardon  offered  by  the  de- 
claration of  Breda.  When  they  came  to  consider  the  excep- 
tions which  this  document  left  to  their  discretion,  they  carried 
them  so  far  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  moderate  these  de- 
monstrations of  their  zeal,  and  to  remind  them  that  without 
the  confidence  placed  in  his  promises  of  oblivion  of  injuries, 
neither  he  nor  they  would  then  be  assembled  in  parliament. 
At  their  solicitation,  however,  he  published  a proclamation,  ia 
which  he  declared  that  all  the  judges  of  the  late  king  who, 
after  the  lapse  of  a fortnight,  should  not  have  placed  themselves 
in  prison,  should  not  participate  in  the  amnesty.  Forty-nine 
of  these  judges,  designated  regicides,  were  still  alive;  ten  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping,  ten  others  were  taken  in  their  attempted 
ilight,  and  nineteen  had  the  courage  to  come  and  surrender 
themselves.  The  parliament,  exercising  their  discretion  under 
the  royal  declaration,  added  to  the  number  of  regicides  ex- 
cluded from  pardon,  as  to  life  and  property,  sir  Harry  Vane, 
one  of  those  who  had  most  contributed  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who,  though  distinguished  among  the 
republicans  by  his  talents  and  his  zeal,  had  refused  to  act  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  L,  and  general  Lambert,  whom 
it  had  too  much  reason  at  once  to  fear  and  to  hate.  A great 
many  other  persons  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  for  the  future.  As  to  the  deceased  regicides,  such  as 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  Bradshaw  the  pre- 
sident, Pride,  one  of  the  judges  in  this  too  famous  court,  it  was 
declared  that  their  property  should  be  confiscated,  and  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  such  other  penalties  ns  it  should 
please  the  king  and  parliament  to  inflict  upon  them. 

In  execution  of  this  act,  which  was  audaciously  termed  an 
act  of  amnesty,  the  twenty-nine  regicide  prisoners  \vere  deli- 
vered to  a special  commission,  composed  of  courtiers,  or  of 
men  who  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  and  tried 
upon  the  principle  proclaimed  by  the  two  houses  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  English  constitution,  that  no  person,  no 
authority,  not  even  the  entire  people,  acting  whether  by 
itself  or  by  its  representatives,  had  the  right  to  exercise  phy- 
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aical  force  upon  a king  of  England.  The  judges  of  Charles  I., 
who  were  considered  as  having  violated  this  principle,  whilst 
they  themselves  deemed  that  they  had  accomplished  a great 
act  of  justice,  presented  themselves  to  the  special  commission. 
Devoted  by  anticipation,  but  still  proudly  erect,  they  sought 
not  by  legal  subtleties  to  avert  a responsibility  which  their 
very  position  rendered  self-evident.  Calm  before  a passion- 
guided  tribunal,  they  astonished  consciences  not  altogether  at 
their  ease,  by  the  imperturbable  conviction  with  which  they 
defended  that  which  they  had  done,  and  which  the  nation  had 
but  just  learned  to  abjure.  They  were  all  condemned  to 
death  : those  who  had  surrendered  themselves  were  reprieved, 
the  rest,  ten  in  number,  perished.  Vainly,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  execution,  did  authority  seek  to  involve  them 
in  ignominy;  even  upon  the  scaffold  they  show'ed  that  death,  in 
their  eyes,  was  not  the  punishment  of  a crime,  but  the  conse- 
quence of  a reverse  of  fortune;  even  royalist  historians  have 
admitted  that  they  did  honour  to  their  cause  by  their  martyr- 
dom. In  the  course  of  the  year,  three  other  regicides,  carried 
off'-from  Holland  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations,  terminated 
their  career  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  exhumed  bodies  of 
Pride,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  and  Cromwell,  were  suspended  from 
gibbets,  after  having  been  insulted  and  desecrated  by  that 
class  of  the  populace  to  which  revolutions  bring  little  else 
than  these  brutal  gratifications. 

Vane  and  Lambert  were  tried  later,  not  as  regicides,  but 
as  enemies  of  the  restoration.  Lambert  was  condemned  to 
death;  the  weakness  he  displayed  on  the  occasion  satisfied  his 
enemies,  who  allowed  him  to  live.  Vane  maintained  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired  throughout  the  storms  of  the  long 
parliament;  he  courageously  represented  to  his  judges  that, 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  the  nation  had  been  sovereign 
de  jure  and  de  facto,  and  that  royalty  having  then  abandoned 
its  own  cause,  it  was  ridiculous  for  it  to  come  and  demand  an 
account  of  what  had  been  done  during  its  absence,  and  to 
claim  to  punish  acts  which  all  Europe  had  respected.  “ I 
could,”  said  he,  “ have  easily  withdrawn  into  foreign  parts 
from  the  vengeance  which  has  now  fallen  upon  me;  but  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
I have  preferred  perishing  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  resolved 
to  assert  by  my  blood  the  honourable  cause  for  which  I de- 
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dared  myself.”  His  last  moments  were  worthy  of  this  simple 
and  noble  defence.  Drums  placed  round  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold prev’ented  his  voice,  once  so  dear  to  the  people,  from 
sending  forth  some  dangerous  truths.  Vane  was  the  last  who 
expiated  with  his  head  a share  in  the  revolution;  many  other 
independents  lost  their  property  and  their  liberty;  tardy  and 
hesitating  reprisals,  which  amounted  to  a sort  of  restoration 
for  their  party.  These  acts  of  vengeance  were  fully  as  much 
the  result  of  presbyterian  hatred  as  of  royal  resentment.  They 
were  called  acts  of  justice — striking  and  necessary  examples. 
This  is  ever  the  language  of  victorious  factions,  and  of  the 
miserable  knaves  who  cling  to  them,  and  for  their  protection 
owe  them  proofs  of  devotion.  There  were  many  men  of  this 
stamp  in  the  lower  chamber,  ex-republicans,  valets  imder 
Cromwell,  who  now,  as  it  were,  i*egarded  themselves  as  having 
changed  masters.  The  proscriptions  settled,  the  servility  of 
some,  and  the  real  devotion  of  the  rest,  were  displayed  in 
their  eager  assent  to  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  subsidies 
solicited  by  the  court.  The  people’s  money  was  lavished  with 
a profusion  altogether  without  example,  even  in  times  of  the 
most  abject  submission.  The  collection  of  the  Acts  of  this 
parliament,  in  the  space  of  less  than  a year,  evidence  the 
pillage  of  the  public  money,  under  the  heads  of  sums  voted 
to  pay  arrears,  current  expenditure,  indemnities,  or  even  as 
humble  offerings.  We  there  find — 

50,0001.  a present  to  his  majesty;  20,0001.  to  the  duke  of 
York;  12,0001.  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester;  10,0001.  to  the 
-queen  Henrietta  of  France,  the  king’s  mother;  10,0001.  to 
each  of  the  princesses,  her  daughters. 

An  act  for  the  continuation  of  the  monthly  tax  of  70,0001., 
which  it  had  been  found  impracticable  to  collect  since  the 
death  of  Cromwell. 

Anotlmr  act  ordering  the  immediate  collection  of  the 
arrears  of  the  tax  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

An  act  imposing  a poll-tax  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet 
and  the  army. 

Another  act  to  levy  the  sum  necessary  for  disbanding  the 
army. 

An  act  for  raising  the  king’s  annual  income  to  1,200,0001. 
Henry  VIII.,  by  his  exactions,  had  realized  a revenue  nearly 
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as  considerable;  but  no  parliament  had  ever  assigned  so  large 
an  amount  to  any  king. 

An  act  to  levy,  within  tJie  space  of  a month,  a sum  of 
lOO.OOOZ.,  upon  landed  property,  to  meet  the  pressing  wants 
of  his  majesty. 

An  act  for  levying  140,000i.  in  anticipation  of  the 
monthly  tax  of  70,000/. 

Other  acts  imposed  taxes  upon  beer,  cider,  and  other 
beverages  ; interdicted  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  granted  sums  for  certain  deficits  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes,  or  to  compensate  the  king  for  some  trifling 
loss.  It  were  impossible  to  give  the  exact  total  of  all  these 
sums,  which  went,  for  the  most  part,  to  pay  the  foreign  debts 
of  the  princes,  and  the  expenses  of  their  long  conspiracy 
against  the  protectorate  and  the  republic.  The  civil  war  had 
cost  less  than  the  restoration;  and  all  that  civil  war  had 
destroyed,  to  the  enormous  benefit  of  the  people,  was  now 
re-established  amidst  the  insane  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

The  declaration  of  Breda  had  charged  the  parliament  to 
examine  the  titles  by  which  many  officers,  soldiers,  and 
citizens  held  lands  since  the  revolution ; of  the  property  thus 
distributed,  all  that  had  belonged  to  the  crown  was  restored  at 
once,  and  without  indemnity;  that  which  had  belonged  to  the 
chapters  and  to  the  Anglican  bishops,  was  also  regarded  as 
illegally  obtained,  and  the  holders  were  compelled  to  unquali- 
fied restitution.  The  property  of  the  lords  of  the  royalist 
party  was  only  restored  to  a limited  extent,  because  many  of 
the  cavaliers  had  returned  to  England  during  the  protectorate 
and  the  republic,  and  had  compounded  for  their  lands  with 
those  who  had  bought,  or  received  them  by  way  of  public  re- 
compence.  All  such  arrangements,  being  regarded  as  per- 
fectly free  on  both  sides,  were  adhered  to.  The  royalists  who 
returned  with  the  king,  and  who  had  not  compounded,  resumed 
possession  of  their  estates  without  in  any  way  indemnifying 
the  purchasers. 

The  re-establishment  of  episcopacy  as  the  state  religion 
was  the  necessary  complement  of  the  restoration.  Already, 
in  pursuance  of  a royal  proclamation,  those  of  the  former 
Anglican  bishops  who  were  still  alive,  had  returned  to 
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their  diocese  ; the  Anglican  chapters  had  reconstituted 
themselves,  several  churches  were  again  thrown  open  for 
this  mode  of  worship,  and  an  assembly  of  theologians  had 
received  orders  to  revise  the  old  liturgy,  and  to  make 
such  alterations  in  it  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.  The 
presbyterians  were  not  entitled  to  complain  of  this,  since 
the  proclamation  of  Breda  promised  equal  protection  to 
all  creeds  ; but  the  assembly  of  theologians  being  desirous 
of  making  out  reasons  for  some  decided  preference,  it  was 
considered  that  the  presbyterian  parliament  would  here 
encounter  the  only  interest  capable  of  putting  a stop  to  its 
servile  complaisance,  and  its  dissolution  was  pronounced. 
The  king  dismissed  it  with  flattering  phrases,  and  with  pro- 
mises for  the  future.  He  ever  aderwards  called  this  parlia- 
ment, the  good,  the  happy  parliament;  alludinor  to  the  weak 
confidence  which  it  had  displayed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ANGLICAN  SYSTEM. 

The  Anglicans  at  the  head  of  the  counter-revolution—  Prosecution  of  the 
Scottish  preshyterian  leaders — System  established  in  Scotland — Con- 
ferences at  the  Savoy  between  the  presbyterians  and  the  Anglicans — Per- 
secutions of  the  presbyterians— The  act  against  the  presbyterians  ex- 
tended to  the  papists,  and  all  the  nonconforming  protestants — Intiigues 
of  the  court  to  obtain  a distinction  in  favour  of  the  papists — Besist- 
ance  of  the  ministry  aud  commencement  of  opposition  m the  par- 
liament — Composition  of  this  parliament — Its  laws  respecting  the 
army,  corporations,  the  press,  religion — Progress  of  the  misunder- 
standing between  the  king  and  his  Anglican  ministers — Declaration  of 
indulgences  published  by  the  king  in  favour  of  the  papists — War  wdth 
Holland — Complaints  of  the  parliamentary  opposition — Failure  of  the 
Anglican  ministry  to  maintain  a balance  between  the  court  and  the  par- 
liament— The  court  and  parliament  overthrow  the  Anglican  ministry. 

The  administration  which  had  concurred  with  the  presby- 
terian  parliament  in  the  political  restoration  had,  at  the 
same  time,  prepared  against  this  assembly  the  religious 
restoration,  that  is  to  say,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  national  church.  The  three  principal  ministers, 
the  chancellor  Clarendon,  the  lord  treasurer  Southampton, 
and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  were  zealous  Anglicans,  because 
they  attributed  to  the  preshyterian  doctrines  all  the  disor- 
ders of  the  revolution;  they  were  men  estimable  for  the 
private  virtues  and  for  the  talents  they  had  displayed  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalier  party.  It  was  the  duke  of  Ormond  who 
' had  so  long  maintained  the  royal  cause  in  Ireland  against  the 
republican  arms.  The  king,  since  his  return,  had  given  him 
the  viceroyalty  of  that  country.  Clarendon  and  South- 
ampton had  constantly  accompanied  the  princes  in  their 
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exile,  and  had  powerfully  aided  them  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  foreign  courts,  and  with  the  presbyterians,  who 
had  brought  about  the  restoration.  The  king  had  also 
called  to  his  councils,  or  raised  to  the  upper  house,  some 
illustrious  deserters  from  the  revolutionary  cause;  amongst 
others,  Ashley  Cooper,  Monk,  created  duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  Denzel  Holies  and  the  earl  of  Manchester,  once  the 
determined  adversaries  of  Charles,  the  former  in  parliament, 
the  latter  at  the  head  of  armies. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  the  chief  of  this  administration, 
in  which  men  full  of  zeal  for  the  Anglican  belief,  were  united 
with  others  who,  during  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  had 
learnt  to  disbelieve  everything,  religious  creeds  alike  with 
political  truths.  The  lirst  contributed  projects,  the  others 
simply  their  means  of  action.  This  was  an  unfortunate 
combination,  for  the  projects  were  injudicious,  and  the  means 
of  action  were  fraud  and  intrigue.  Thus,  to  bring  about  the 
re>establisbment  of  Anglican  uniformity,  to  hasten  the  dis- 
banding of  the  army,  and  to  provide  against  any  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  the  disbanded  troops,  and  to  keep  the  nation  in 
that  constant  fear  of  disturbances,  so  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  the  policy  pursued  by  a ministry 
redeemed  only  by  the  private  virtues  of  two  or  three  of  its 
members,  was  to  attribute  to  the  presbyterians  the  worst  and 
most  hostile  designs,  to  the  soldiers  conspiracie.s  which  it 
secretly  fomented,  and  to  attach  suspicion  to  men  whose 
reappearance  in  the  next  parliament  it  dreaded.  A riot 
attempted  in  the  streets  of  London  by  a few  millenarian 
fanatics  served  as  a pretext  for  the  first  attack  upon  the 
presbyten’ans.  A royal  proclamation,  restoring  the  old 
denomination  of  nonconformists,  as  applied  to  all  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Anglican  church,  forbad  these  to  hold 
any  religious  assemblies  out  of  their  places  of  worship,  until  a 
conference  between  the  bishops  and  the  presbyterian  ministers 
had  regulated  the  existing  differences  on  the  subject  of  the 
Liturgy.  The  prohibition  applied  to  the  presbyterians  as  well 
as  to  the  quakers  and  the  millenarians;  but  events  in  Scot- 
land more  clearly  warned  the  presbyterians  of  the  fate 
reserved  for  them  by  a ministry  whom,  from  their  hatred  of 
the  republicans,  they  had  already  enabled  to  proceed  to  such 
extremities. 
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After  the  restoration,  the  council  had  deliberated  whether 
liberty  .'hoiild  be  restored  to  Scotland,  or  the  military  govern- 
ment established  by  Cromwell  be  still  maintained  there.  Not- 
withstanding the  joy  which  the  Scots  had  manifested  at  the 
restoration,  Charles  inclined  to  the  latter  proposition,  which 
would  secure  to  him  for  the  future  the  submission  of  Scotland. 
He  yielded,  however,  to  the  representations  of  his  ministers  and 
of  the  Scottish  lord,  Lauderdale,  whose  great  services  to  the 
royal  cause  had  procured  him  much  influence  with  the  king. 
Scotland  was  authorized  to  reconstitute  her  parliament,  which 
since  the  second  invasion  of  Cromwell  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Scottish  lord,  Middleton,  who  was  charged  with  the  execution 
of  this  measure,  which  he  himself  had  opposed,  made  use  of  it 
for  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  He  recalled 
to  the  parliament  the  bishops,  who  had  been  excluded  from  this 
body  since  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  succeeded  in  keeping 
out  those  men  who  had  acted  as  leaders  of  the  presbyterians 
during  the  revolution.  Another  question,  also  discussed  in 
the  council,  was,  whether  the  amnesty  of  Breda,  being  ad- 
dressed only  to  the  English  parliament,  should  be  extended 
to  Scijtland.  In  Scotland,  where,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
there  had  been  neither  independents  nor  regicides,  this  act 
of  pardon  could  have  no  other  object  than  that  of  re-assuring 
the  presbyterians,  and  Charles  II.  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  display  so  much  consideration  towards  them.  He  knew 
that  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  as  a religious  sect,  were  far 
more  hostile  to  the  absolute  authority  at  which  he  aspired 
than  the  English  presbyterians  were,  as  a political  party.  He 
therefore  availed  himself  of  the  special  manner  in  which  his 
promise  of  pardon  designated  his  English  subjects,  to  hurl 
down  upon  the  Scottish  presbyterians  the  weight  of  a ven- 
geance, which  elsewhere  he  deemed  it  too  perilous  to  execute. 
The  energy  which  they  had  displayed  in  commencing  the  in- 
surrection with  their  own  forces  alone,  and,  later,  during  his 
residence  amongst  them,  the  daring  freedom  with  which  they 
had  censured  his  private  conduct,  were  crimes  which  were 
always  present  to  his  mind,  and  the  pimishment  of  which,  his 
courtiers  urged,  concerned  the  honour  of  the  crown.  His 
lieutenant,  Middleton,  directed  against  lord  Argyle,  the  pos- 
sessor of  immense  domains  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  the 
most  ancient  and  distinguished  of  the  presbyterian  chiefs,  an 
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impeachment  concocted  in  the  privy  council.  A confidential 
correspondence  between  the  earl  and  Monk  was  produced  in 
support  of  the  impeachment.  This  correspondence,  which 
Monk  infamously  delivered  up,  vaguely  established  that  part 
of  the  accusation  admitted  by  the  Scottish  parliament  in  the 
terms  invented  by  Middleton — namely,  the  presumption  of 
complicity  in  the  death  of  the  king.  The  letters  of  Argyie 
proved  tliat  he  had  been  intimate  with  some  of  the  judges  ol' 
Charles  I.,  but  in  no  degree  that  he  had  approved  of  their 
sentence;  however,  the  presumption  was  declared  sufficient. 
Argyie,  condemned  to  death,  was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  in 
presence  of  a vast  assemblage,  who  were  deeply  affected  by  the 
sight  of  his  white  hairs,  his  calm  resolution,  the  fervour  of  his 
prayers,  and  his  protestations  of  attachment  to  the  covenant. 

Middleton  next,  from  among  the  presbyterian  ministers, 
selected  for  trial  as  a factious  perturbator,  one  Guthrie, 
whose  condemnation  he  knew  would  be  particularly  agreeable 
to  Charles  II.,  because  this  minister  was  one  of  those  who 
had  offended  him  by  their  remonstrances  while  he  was  in 
Scotland.  As  there  was  no  precise  charge  made  against 
him,  he  defended  himself  as  a man  fully  convinced  that 
authority  was  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  him;  and  he 
disconcerted  all  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  to  save  him. 
He  received  his  sentence  of  condemnation  as  the  promise  of 
a martyrdom,  the  object  of  his  wishes.  “ I saw  him  exe- 
cuted,” says  Burnet;  “it  was  less  resolution  than  a perfect 
disdain  of  death.  He  spoke  for  an  hour  upon  the  scaffold 
with  a calmness  which  seemed  more  to  belong  to  a preacher 
who  delivers  a sermon  than  to  a man  who  pronounces  his 
last  words.  He  justified  his  conduct,  and  exhorted  the  people 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  covenant,  which  he  exalted  in 
pompous  terms.” 

After  Guthrie’s  execution,  other  men  who  had  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  presbyterian  party  as  opponents  of  royalty, 
or  of  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell  or  that  of  Monk,  were  tried 
and  condemned,  but  obtained  their  pardon;  which,  morally, 
was  equally  grievous  to  the  presbyterian  party. 

In  England,  the  conference,  called  the  conference  of  the 
Savoy,  having  been  prolonged  through  several  months  with- 
out bringing  the  Anglican  bishops  and  the  presbyterians  to 
agree  upon  any  one  point,  was  dissolved;  and  almost  at  the 
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oatne  time  a new  parliament  was  convoked,  destined  to  make 
brief  work  of  the  questions  so  fruitlessly  discussed  in  the  con- 
ference. The  elections  had  taken  place  amidst  the  rejoicings 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  The  nation  had  hitherto 
applauded  every  act  of  vengeance  upon  the  republicans.  The 
confidence  placed  in  the  intentions  of  the  monarch  and  of  his 
ministers  was  so  great,  that  the  elections  had  everywhere 
fiillen  upon  the  candidate  supported  by  the  court.  The  pres- 
byterians  thus  numbered  very  few  members;  and  it  was 
the  same  with  the  cavaliers,  to  whom  the  ministry  thought  it 
politic  not  to  manifest  any  peculiar  favour.  The  new  mem- 
bers were  landed  proprietors,  barristers,  merchants,  people  in 
office;  all  of  them  steeped  in  the  infatuation  of  royalism 
which  pervaded  the  entire  population.  Yet  the  ministry,  in 
supporting  them  as  sincere  friends,  were  mistaken,  as  they 
themselves  mistook  the  true  character  of  the  hatred  which 
they  exhibited  against  the  revolution.  In  general,  as  to 
religion,  they  had  got  back  into  a vague  protcstantism. 
Weary  of  the  infinite  quarrels  among  sectaries,  whose  zeal 
now  appeared  merely  a dangerous,  half-insane  folly,  they  were 
inclined  to  think  that  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy  in 
its  old  supremacy  was  necessary  for  the  confirmation  of 
royalty. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  chancellor  Clarendon 
strengthened  this  tendency  by  drawing  a sombre  picture  of 
the  perilous  aspect  presented  by  the  insubordinate  spirit  of 
the  preachers  and  soldiers.  He  said,  that  certain  scandalous 
discourses  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  coupled  with  the  indi- 
cations furnished  by  an  extensive  correspondence  which  had 
been  intercepted,  showed  that  the  restoration  had  many 
hidden  enemies.  He  added,  that  he  would  not  name  any 
particular  person  or  any  sect;  but  that,  in  a general  manner, 
lie  would  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Anglican  church  were  also  the  enemies  of  the  existing 
political  system.  The  chancellor’s  speech,  dictated,  accord- 
ing to  every  appearance,  far  less  by  the  conviction  that 
any  such  dangers  existed,  than  by  his  hatred  to  the  pres- 
byterian  party,  made  a deep  impression  upon  the  lower 
house,  which  immediately  resolved,  by  a considerable  majo- 
rity, that  all  its  members  should,  on  a certain  day,  publicly 
receive  the  communion  according  to  the  Anglican  liturgy.  It 
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also  ordered  that  the  Scottish  covenant,  and  the  act  under  the 
same  title,  adopted  by  the  presbyterian  parliament  in  1643, 
should  be  burnt  by  the  hangman.  The  war  thus  declared  against 
the  political  and  religious  doctrines  of  the  presbyterians  was 
energetically  followed  up.  The  act  of  the  17th  year  of 
Charles  I.,  which  excluded  the  bishops  from  the  upper 
house,  was  revoked  by  another  act.  An  act  entitled  the 
Corporation  Act,  ordered  that  for  the  future,  in  order  to  be 
assured  that  all  the  members  of  corporations  were  attached 
to  royalty,  every  mayor,  alderman,  common  councilman,  or 
simple  officer  of  the  corporation,  should,  in  addition  to  the 
former  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  take  an  oath  of 
abjuration  of  the  covenant,  and  another  in  these  tej-ms: 
“ I,  B.y  do  solemnly  declare  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king; 
and  that  I do  abhor  the  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms 
by  his  authority  against  his  person,  or  against  those  who  are 
commissioned  by  him,  in  pursuance  of  such  commission. 
And  I do  swear  that  I will  not,  at  any  time  to  come,  en- 
deavour the  alteration  of  the  government,  either  in  church 
or  state.  So  help  me  God.”  This  oath  was  a bitter  con- 
demnation of  the  past  conduct  of  the  presbyterians;  a con- 
duct which  they  had,  however,  disavowed  by  effeeting  the 
restoration.  Another  act  was  drawn  up  to  establish  uni- 
formity in  the  public  prayers  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments. 

A short  prorogation  of  parliament  took  place,  during  which 
the  ministry  made  every  effort  to  dispose  the  public  mind  for 
receiving  this  act.  The  means  employed  were  the  same 
which  had  been  already  adopted  since  there  were  no  longer 
regicides  or  marked  republicans  to  attack.  A rumour  was 
got  up  of  a vast  conspiracy,  plotted  in  common  by  all  the 
nonconformists,  and  which  was  to  break  out  by  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  disbanded  soldiery.  No  doubt  there  w'ere  many 
of  these  men,  w’ho,  in  their  tavern-meetings,  seriously  dis- 
cussed the  means  of  overthrowing,  without  chiefs  or  arms  as 
they  were,  an  order  of  things  which  they  had  not  been  able 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  when  they  had  arms  in  their 
hands;  but  these  were  ideas  inspired  by  regret  for  the  past, 
and  present  distress.  Cromwell’s  body  of  police,  who  had. 
passed  into  the  service  of  the  king’s  ministers,  knew  and 
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watched  these  ex-officers.  They  had  recently  been  for- 
bidden to  approach  within  twenty  miles  of  London.  The 
population  had  everywhere  declared  against  them.  The 
chancellor  Clarendon  must  have  known  how  little  they  were 
to  be  feared,  how  little  the  explosions  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm which  might  burst  from  the  presbyterian  pulpits  were 
likel}’^  to  be  contagious.  He  had  not,  and  could  not,  furnish 
any  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  plots  which  he  denounced; 
yet  the  fears  which  it  suited  him  to  feign  communicated  them- 
selves to  men  less  in  a position  to  judge  of  the  reality  of  the 
danger;  and  the  parliament,  as  soon  as  it  met,  voted  the  Act 
of  Uniformity. 

By  this  act,  it  was  ordained  that  all  ministers  should,  on 
penalty  of  losing  their  benefices  and  being  prosecuted  under 
laws  anterior  to  the  revolution,  conform  to  the  worship  of 
the  Anglican  church,  according  to  the  ritual  just  revised; 
should  declare  upon  oath  their  approval  of  the  entire  contents 
of  that  work;  should  present  themselves  before  the  bishop  to 
receive  ordination,  and  should  renew  their  oath  to  the  king 
as  head  of  the  Anglican  church.  A brief  interval  was 
allowed  them  in  which  to  prepare  for  this  abjuration  of  their 
principles  and  their  discipline.  The  reader  is  aware,  that  one 
of  the  prerogatives  denied  to  Charles  I.  by  the  presbyterians, 
was  the  disposal  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
it  was  upon  this  question  the  rupture  more  immediately  took 
place;  the  present  parliament,  dominated  by  the  idea  that 
the  only  wmy  to  preserve  royalty  from  fresh  dangers  would  be 
to  render  it  stronger  than  it  had  ever  yet  been,  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  government,  the  administration  and  dis- 
posal of  the  militia,  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  all  fortified 
places,  was,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  right  of  his 
majesty;  that  neither  of  the  houses  of  parliament  nor  both 
together,  had  power  to  make  war,  defensively  or  offensively, 
upon  their  lawful  sovereign;  that,  accordingly,  all  lords- 
’lieutenants  of  counties,  generals,  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors, 
should  be  called  upon  to  take  the  following  oath:  “ I,  A.  B., 
do  declare  that  it  is  not  lawful  upon  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, to  take  arms  against  the  king;  that  I do  abhor  that 
traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  against 
his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him.” 
This  was  almost  word  for  word  the  same  oath  which  had  just 
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been  imposed  upon  the  members  of  corporations.  The  prin- 
ciples enumerated  in  these  various  acts  were  supported  by 
rigorous  penalties.  Attacks,  direct  or  indirect,  seditious 
remarks  spoken  or  written  against  the  person  of  the  king, 
any  observations  questioning  the  power  which  parliament 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  him,  in  virtue  of  his  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  were  declared  to  be  high  treason.  The 
attacks  which  might  proceed  from  the  press  being  most 
easily  provided  against,  parliament  took  especial  steps  to  an- 
ticipate them. 

The  press  had  not  become  a power  until  the  Anglican 
reformation  made  use  of  it  against  Catholicism;  but  even 
then,  Henry  VIII.  had  kept  it  in  check  by  limiting  its  exer- 
cise to  the  production  of  bibles,  prayer-books,  and  contro- 
versial works  directed  against  jiopery.  Queen  Mary  made 
the  printing  of  books  the  privilege,  of  a comjjany,  bound  to 
observe  strict  regulations,  and  subject  to  the  arbitrary  juris- 
diction of  the  Star  Chamber.  The  number  of  presses  and 
of  working  printers  had  been  limited  under  the  following 
reigns;  and  throughout  the  revolution  the  press  had  been 
equally  restricted  by  the  various  parties  who  had  been  suc- 
cessively victorious;  but  in  these  clays  of  confusion  and  ex- 
citement, when  the  most  rigorous  laws  failed  to  silence  the 
utterance  of  thought,  the  clandestine  press  produced  the 
greater  portion  of  those  writings  which  influenced  the  public 
mind,  and  a prodigious  number  of  obscure  pamphlets.  At 
the  period  which  this  history  has  no\v  attained,  parliament 
gave  the  privilege  of  the  press  to  a corporation,  called  the 
Stationers’  Company,  with  the  following  regulations:  books 
connected  with  law  and  legislation  were  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  chancellor  or  one  of  the  judges;  works  of  history  or  of  a 
political  nature,  by  the  secretary  of  state;  works  on  heraldry, 
by  the  king  at  arms;  and  works  on  theology,  physics,  and 
philosophy,  by  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Books  printed  at  the  Universities  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  licence  of  the  respective  chancellors.  The 
number  of  printers  employed  by  the  company  was  limited  to 
twenty,  each  of  whom  was  to  provide  good  security.  The 
censors  might  require  the  name  of  the  author  of  every  work 
to  be  given  to  them.  It  was  further  enacted,  that,  by  the 
order  of  the  secretary  of  state,  or  on  the  demand  of  the  pri- 
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vileged  company,  the  king’s  oflicers  might  forcibly,  and 
wherever  they  found  them,  take  possession  of  all  works  pub- 
lished clandestinely,  or  which  had  not  been  licensed  by  the 
censors;  and  that  the  authors  of  all  such  works  should  be 
liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a tribunal,  consisting  solely  of  the 
bishop  of  London  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  finally, 
that  for  the  future  no  printing  press  should  be  permitted, 
except  in  the  cities  of  York  and  London,  or  in  the  principal 
universities.  The  act  was  to  remain  in  force  for  three 
years,  at  the  expii*ation  of  which  period  its  provisions  might 
be  renewed,  or  modified  every  three  years. 

The  government  had  thus  to  carry  into  execution,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  important  laws  respecting  the  press,  the 
disbanded  troops,  the  corporations,  the  army,  and  religion; 
Jaws,  all  of  them  more  or  less  tyrannical,  but  as  yet  not  so 
regarded  by  the  nation,  because  they  applied  only  to  people 
whose  disaffection  towards  the  established  government  was 
openly  manifested.  The  Corporation  act  gave  rise  to  much 
vexation.  The  officers  charged  with  administering  tlie  oatli 
in  the  counties  and  towns  at  a distance  from  London, 
ejected  from  the  corporations  all  those  whom  they  did  not 
consider  imbued  with  the  existing  principles  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  exercised  very  great  rigour  in  the  process  of 
expulsion.  They  levelled  the  walls  of  several  towns  which 
had  Mgnalised  themselves  in  the  wars  against  Charles  I. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  obliged  many  ministers  to  abandon 
their  livings,  and  in  some  counties  the  repugnance  af  the 
people  to  attend  the  Anglican  churches,  and  to  take  part  in  a 
service  performed  by  clergymen  in  surplices,  was  extreme. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  this  way  that  the  favourite  work  of 
Clarendon,  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  lower  house  was  to 
be  assailed. 

Under  the  general  name  of  nonconformists,  the  Anglican 
church  persecuted  at  once  the  anabaptists,  the  millenarians,  the 
presbyterians,  and  the  catholics.  Now,  the  latter  had  powerful 
supporters  at  court,  and,  more  than  this,  were  filled  with 
high  hopes.  The  papists  had  been  throughout  the  civil  war 
the  indefatigable  partisans  of  Charles  I.  During  the  exile 
of  the  princes  they  had  not,  like  the  presbyterians,  and 
many  members  of  the  church  of  England,  concurred  in  the 
despotism  of  Cromwell.  The  king,  as  we  have  seen,  pre- 
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feired  this  religion  to  all  others,  not  as  one  of  purer  doctrine, 
but  ns  one  better  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  mo- 
narchies. The  duke  of  York,  his  brother,  had  a stiU  more 
decided  inclination  for  it;  though  intimately  connected  with 
the  minister.  Clarendon,  whose  daughter  he  had  first  seduced 
and  then  married,  and  of  whose  general  administration  he 
was  a strenuous  supporter,  he  censured  him  warmly  for 
this  persecution,  common  to  catholics  tvith  presbytcrians. 
The  queen-mother  was  a zealous  catholic.  The  king  since 
his  return  had  wedded  a papist  princess.  The  court  was 
filled  with  priests  of  this  religion,  in  the  service  of  the 
two  queens;  these  circumstances  determined  Charles  in  re- 
quiring of  his  ministers  and  the  lower  house,  to  make  a 
distinction  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  and,  not  obtaining  his 
object,  he  complained  that  the  promise  he  had  given  in  his 
declaration  of  Breda  was  broken  against  his  will.  He  had 
announced  equal  toleration  for  all,  he  said,  and  he  would  give 
it;  he  was  master,  and  he  needed  no  other  person’s  sanction. 
The  ministers,  Clarendon  and  Southampton,  represented  to 
him,  that  if  there  was  one  sentiment  which,  moi'e  powerfully 
than  any  other,  predominated  in  the  breast  of  Englishmen,  it 
was  the  hatred  of  popery;  that  the  gunpowder-plot,  the  execu- 
tions under  queen  Mary,  the  massacre  in  Ireland,  were  not 
forgotten;  that  the  slightest  mark  of  favour  given  to  the 
papists  would  again  raise  into  importance  the  presbytcrians, 
and  other  men  still  more  dangerous;  and  that,  since  rigorous 
measures  against  the  presbytcrians  w'ere  deemed  essential, 
it  was  equally  essential  to  preserve  these  measures  from  un- 
popularity, that  they  should  be  extended  to  the  papists  and  to 
all  nonconformists  whatsoever.  These  arguments  failed  to 
influence  the  king,  who  intimated  his  intention  to  publish  a pro- 
clamation modifying,  in  favour  of  all  nonconformists  without 
exception,  the  excessive  severity  of  the  act  of  parliament. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  Anglican  ministers,  which,  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  became  determined  hostility,  and,  before 
long,  he  yielded  without  reserve  to  the  inclination  which 
drew  him  towards  other  men,  whose  personal  profligacy 
encouraged  his  owm — men,  w'ho  were  the  companions  of  his 
debaucheries,  and  the  obsequious  flatterers  of  his  mistresses; 
men,  who  were  enriched  by  his  prodigality  at  the  expense  of 
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the  people.  Regarded  with  dislike  by  Clarendon  and  South- 
ampton, who  throughout  had  inspired  the  king  rather  with 
respect  than  with  either  confidence  or  friendship,  they  de- 
stroyed the  credit  of  those  ministers,  by  scoffing  at  their  prin- 
ciples, by  insinuating  distrust  of  their  intentions,  and  by 
ridiculing  their  language  and  their  manners.  The  latter 
expedient  was  of  all  powerful  effect  with  Charles  II.,  who 
infinitely  preferred  the  councils  of  men  who  amused  him  by  the 
sallies  of  their  wit,  and  interested  him  by  their  brilliant  vices. 
First  among  these  was  Buckingham,  whom  a precocious  matu- 
rity in  every  sort  of  corruption  had,  from  earliest  manhood, 
rendered  master  of  the  we^  and  profligate  mind  of  Charles 
II. ; then  AslJey  Cooper,  less  noted  for  the  disorders  of  his 
private  life  than  for  his  political  treachery,  and  whose  con- 
duct at  the  period  of  the  restoration  has  been  described;  next 
came  Bennett,  afterwards  earl  of  Arlington,  a man  said  to 
be  .skilful  in  state  affairs,  but  whose  part  at  court  was  merely 
tliat  of  a subordinate  go-between;  Berkley,  who  shared  with 
him  the  superintendence  of  the  king’s  pleasures  and  the 
management  of  tlie  royal  mistresses;  Crawford,  a man  whose 
inferior  talents  were  compensated  in  the  opinion  of  his  profli- 
gate associates,  by  his  pre-eminent  capacity  for  debaucheries  of 
every  kind ; lastly,  the  Scottish  earl  Lauderdale,  a cold  libertine, 
who,  unlike  the  other  favourites,  was  a man  of  dull  mind  and 
awkward  exterior,  but  who  secured  the  attachment  of  Charles 
II.  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  concurred  in  every  measure  of 
tyranny.  Each  of  these  men  had  about  him  two  or  three 
dependents,  of  a quality  presenting  some  analogy  with  those 
which  had  procured  his  own  elevation  to  favour,  and  in  such 
company  Charles  passed  all  the  time  which  he  did  not  give 
to  his  mistresses,  or  could  refuse  to  his  ministers.  It  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  these  councillors,  most  of  them 
overwhelmed  with  debt  and  leading  dissolute  lives,  would, 
in  common  with  the  king,  desire  that  the  parliament  should 
be  brought  to  a state  of  submission,  of  more  practical  utility 
than  that  which  consisted  in  protestations  of  loyalty.  The 
cry  with  all  of  them  at  this  moment  was.  Toleration.  The  earl 
of  Bristol,  who  participated  in  their  intrigues,  out  of  personal 
hatred  to  Clarendon,  and  because,  having,  while  in  exile, 
embraced  the  catholic  religion,  he  felt  himself  endangered  by 
the  act  against  nonconformists,  exerted  himself  to  the 
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utmost  to  stifle  in  its  birth  the  Anglican  opposition,  favoured, 
as  he  said,  by  the  treachery  of  the  cliancellor. 

This  opposition  manifested  itself  from  the  first  moment 
that  the  favour  of  the  king  towards  the  catholics  became  per- 
ceptible. The  royalist  fervour,  which  had  animated  the  first 
sittings  of  the  lower  house,  while  the  nation  was  under  ap- 
prehension of  the  independents  and  of  the  presbyterians,  had 
passed  away  with  the  danger  which  called  it  forth.  The  ma- 
jority did  not  at  all  pique  itself  upon  abstract  patriotism;  the 
very  word  was  still  under  proscription,  from  the  constant  use 
which  had  been  made  of  it  by  the  republicans.  Many  mem- 
bers held  offices  under  the  court;  yet,  at  the  first  breath  of  new 
alarms,  the  house  armed  itself  against  its  known  and  against 
its  hidden  foes,  with  an  inexorable  dictature,  which  it  would 
have  been  perilous  to  have  sought  to  wrest  from  it.  Charles  II., 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mitigating  the  condition  of 
the  catholics,  by  means  of  toleration,  published,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  his  ministers,  a declaration  of  indulgence, 
the  tardy  fulfilment  of  his  promises  from  Breda,  wliich  had 
been  so  frequently  invoked  by  the  proscribed  republicans. 
Citing  the  article  of  the  Breda  declaration  which  announced 
liberty  of  conscience : “ We  at  first  applied  ourself,”  said 
he,  “ thoroughly  to  establish  the  uniformity  of  the  Angli- 
can church  in  all  that  concerns  discipline,  ceremonials, 
and  government,  and  we  continue  finnly  resolved  to  main- 
tain it ; but  as  to  the  punishment  of  such  as,  comporting 
themselves  peacefully,  still  feel  a difficulty,  from  misdirected 
delicacy  of  conscience,  in  conforming  to  the  Engli.sh  churcli, 
and  practise,  without  indecency,  the  worship  suited  to  their 
principles,  we  purpose  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  our  power,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  privileges  of  parliament,  to  call  upon 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  in  the  next  session,  to  concur  with 
us  in  some  measure  that  shall  authorize  us,  with  general  con- 
sent, to  exercise  the  dispensing  power  which  we  deem  inherent 
to  our  royal  person.” 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  reserve  with  which  the  king 
here  expressed  himself,  the  parliament  that  met  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  did  not  accept 
its  affected  scrupulousness  for  the  fulfilment  of  a promise 
which  experience  had  already  more  than  once  shown  to  be 
altogether  futile.  The  house  of  commons,  meeting  artifice 
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with  artifice,  represented  that  the  king’s  promises  had  been 
only  conditional,  and  that  the  two  houses,  fulfilling  the  confi- 
dence which  he  had  displayed  in  them,  when  he  left  it  to  them 
to  make  what  exceptions  and  limitations  they  thought  fit,  had 
resolved  to  release  him  from  obligations  which  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  detriment  to  the  Anglican  church  and  favour  the 
Catholic  schism.  An  address,  following  up  this  remonstrance, 
prayed  the  king  to  lay  aside  that  extreme  indulgence  which 
had  brought  into  England  so  many  Romish  priests  and  Jesuits, 
and  required  from  him  a proclamation,  commanding  all  such 
persons  to  quit  the  kingdom  within  a certain  brief  time. 
Ministers  urged  upon  the  king  the  essential  necessity  of  satis- 
fying the  parliament  in  this  matter,  and  he  accordingly  issued 
a proclamation ; but  an  exception,  introduced  by  the  consent 
of  parliament  itself,  in  favour  of  the  priests  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  two  queens  and  of  the  ambassadors  from  Catho- 
lic powers,  neutralized  the  whole  measure  for  a host  of  Eng- 
lish priests  remained  under  shelter  of  this  exception,  which 
availed  them  for  a long  time.  The  declaration  of  indulgence 
was  practically  maintained. 

In  the  same  session  the  commons  granted  the  king,  at  his 
request,  an  increase  of  his  civil  list,  which  they  raised  from 
1,200,000/.  to  2,000,000/.;  they  passed  over,  without  any  ex- 
pression of  dissatisfaction,  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French, 
a transaction  sanctioned  by  Clarendon,  and  the  proceeds  of 
which  had  been  almost  instantly  dissipated  by  the  king  in 
vicious  prodigality.  Less  compliant  upon  the  question  of  his 
authority  with  reference  to  the  disposal  of  the  militia,  the 
commons  passed  a resolution  that  the  king  could  not  keep 
them  under  arms  for  more  than  a fortnight  in  each  year,  a 
resolution  intended  less  to  relieve  the  militia,  than  to  prevent 
the  king  from  making  an  instrument  of  that  body.  In  the 
following  session,  Charles  answered  this  mark  of  distrust  by 
displaying  a solicitude  for  his  royal  prerogative  even  exceed- 
ing that  which  parliament  had  hitherto  manifested.  The 
new  attitude  of  this  assembly  operated  as  a warning  that, 
ere  long,  if  unchecked,  it  might  proceed  still  fui'ther; 
he  required  from  it  the  repeal  of  the  triennial  bill,  as- 
sented to,  twenty-four  years  before,  by  Charles,  and  in 
virtue  of  which  the  two  houses  were  empowered  to  meet 
of  their  own  act,  at  the  expiration  of  tliree  years,  should 
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the  king  refuse  or  neglect  to  convoke  them.  Parliament 
repealed  the  act,  which  was  drawn  up  in  terms  which  did  not 
meet  its  present  views,  and  contented  itself  with  retaining 
the  general  provision  that  no  interval  of  parliament  should  ex- 
ceed three  years.  On  its  part,  parliament  passed  several  new 
laws  against  the  nonconformists,  without  distinction  of  sect. 
It  w'as  enacted  that  if  more  than  five  persons  beyond  the 
number  composing  a family,  assembled  with  that  family  for 
any  religious  exercise,  each  person  present  should  for  the  first 
offence  pay  a fine  of  5/.,  or  undergo  three  months  imprison- 
ment; for  the  second  offence,  10/.,  or  six  months  imprisonment; 
and  for  the  third  offence,  a fine  of  100/.,  or  be  transported 
beyond  seas  for  seven  years. 

A resolution  passed  in  the  same  session,  by  the  house  ot 
commons,  on  the  subject  of  certain  commercial  grievances  of 
England  against  Holland,  occasioned  a rupture  with  this 
republic,  at  that  time  the  immediate  rival  of  England.  The 
alniost  European  war  which  ensued,  diverted  for  a while  that 
legal  struggle,  but  just  commenced,  in  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  parliament,  under  cover  of  religious  convictions,  sought 
to  regain  by  degrees  the  national  liberties  which  the  weakness 
of  the  presbyterian  parliament  had  entirely  sacrificed,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  royalty,  compelled  by  its  daily  recurring 
necessities  to  abate  more  and  more  of  its  original  pretensions, 
imperceptibly  lost  again  the  ground  which  it  had  so  rapidly- 
recovered. 

The  commercial  prejudices  of  England,  her  hatred  of  a 
new  people,  inferior  to  herself  in  power,  but  who  yet,  by  dint 
of  skill  and  industry,  were  not  unsuccessfully  competing  with 
her  in  aU  the  markets  of  the  world;  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments in  tvhich  the  king  was  involved,  and  which  a war  alone 
could  terminate;  the  intrigues  and  turbulent  projects  of 
the  daring  and  ambitious  men  who  shared  his  pleasures; 
the  solicitations  of  the  duke  of  York,  a man  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  maintaining  and  extending  the 
colonial  interests  of  England,  and  who,  consummately  skilled 
in  every  branch  of  the  theory  of  navigation,  desired  an 
opportunity  of  putting  his  knowledge  to  practical  use,  and  of 
thus  giving  himself  distinction;  finally,  the  opinion  generally 
prevalent,  and  not  without  some  foundation,  that  the  Dutch 
were  endeavouring  to  reinstate  the  republican  party  in 
England,  and  were  in  active  correspondence  with  the  presby- 
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terians  of  Scotland:  all  these  circunistancea  combined  to 
decide  the  ministry  in  favour  of  war,  and  war  was  accordingly 
declared  by  the  king,  after  protracted  negotiations  which  gave 
both  nations  time  to  prepare  for  maintaining  at  home  the 
hostilities  which  had  already  begun  in  their  remote  colonies. 
Parliament  granted  to  the  king,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  the  largest  subsidy  (2,500,000/.)  that  ever  king  of 
England  had  obtained,  and  in  return  experienced  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws  whieh  it  was  pleased  to  frame  against  those 
internal  enemies  whose  alliance  with  the  Dutch  appeared 
no  longer  matter  of  doubt. 

Whilst  the  duke  of  York,  with  a numerous  fleet,  assailed 
the  Dutch  at  sea,  and  Denmark  and  France,  who  had  given 
way  since  the  commencement  of  the  dispute  to  the  tortuous 
combinations  of  the  famous  Balance  of  Europe  system,  took 
part  with  the  United  Provinces,  parliament  at  home  passed 
against  the  nonconformists  the  Five  Mile  Act.  This  mea- 
sure prohibited  the  refractory  ministers,  under  a penalty  of 
six  months’  imprisonment  and  a fine  of  fifty  pounds,  from 
coming  within  five  miles  of  the  place  where,  in  consequence 
of  their  nonconformity,  they  had  ceased  to  exercise  their 
ministry. 

These  new  restrictions,  with  those  resulting  from  the  act 
against  private  assemblies  called  conventicles,  were  intended 
to  drive  the  nonconformist  presby terians  to  extremities;  but 
in  England  public  opinion  was  already  greatly  modified.  The 
conduct  of  the  parliament,  comprehended  in  its  meaning  by 
many  rigid  presbyterians,  decided  them  to  submission  and  to  a 
junction  with  the  anti-papist  system,  by  means  of  which  the 
episcopalians  had  created  the  only  legal  resistance  at  all  prac- 
ticable. Those  nonconformists  who,  less  politic  or  more  un- 
bending, persevered  in  e.xposing  themselves  to  the  rigour  of 
the  laws,  were  pitied,  but  not  supported.  After  the  terrible 
persecutions  that  had  been  witnessed,  in  a period  when  any 
resistance  was  visited  with  death,  men  were  very  ill  disposed 
to  agitation  about  mere  fines  and  imprisonments. 

The  case  was  altogether  different  in  Scotland;  that  un- 
happy country  still  continued  to  be  governed  by  a stupid, 
obtuse  parliament,  acting  wholly  under  the  dictation  of  lord 
llothes,  a man  exactly  resembling  lord  IVIiddleton,  whom  he 
had  succeeded  in  office,  and  of  the  privy  council  at  London, 
and  of  another,  regularly  corresponding  with  this,  at  Edin- 
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>)urgh.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  immediately  after  its  publi- 
cation in  England,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment. The  bishops  despatched  from  England  to  superintend 
the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  were,  with 
the  exception  of  Leighton,  himself  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  either  people  of  no  cha- 
racter, and  ready  to  allow  any  tyranny  to  be  exei-cised  in 
their  names,  or  actual  creatures  of  the  intriguer  Sharp,  who 
had  been  appointed  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  This  Sharp 
was  S,  wretch,  who  throughout  the  revolution  had  worn  every 
mask,  and  feigned  each  fanaticism  that  had  successively  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day.  His  vehement  professions  of  in- 
ordinate zeal  for  the  person  of  the  monarch  had,  since  the  resto- 
ration, placed  and  kept  him  in  favour.  He  was  the  close 
fiiend  of  lord  Rothes,  and,  like  that  nobleman,  involved 
royalty  in  general  odium  by  his  connexion  with  it. 

The  religious  revolution  which  these  persons  had  under- 
taken to  effect  in  Scotland  by  violence,  could  only  be  the 
work  of  time.  Here  resistance  had  its  bulwark  in  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  people,  and  not  in  their  interests. 
The  natural  tendency  of  the  Scots  to  exaltation  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  invisible  world  an  attraction  to  which  the 
sufferings  of  actual  life,  the  horrors  of  persecution,  gave  a still 
higher  colouring.  The  ministers  of  that  presbyterian  creed, 
so  dear  to  the  nation,  had,  says  an  historian  of  the  period, 
brought  the  people  to  so  advanced  a condition  of  mental 
culture,  that  even  the  commonest  labourers  and  servants 
extemporized  prayers  with  a fluency  of  ideas  and  a facility 
of  expression  which  astonished  even  persons  who  were 
prejudiced  against  them.  They  assembled  in  the  evening 
to  pray  and  read  the  Scriptures,  and  at  these  meetings 
every  one  present,  man  and  woman,  was  requested  to 
communicate  his  or  lier  thoughts  to  the  rest.  It  was  by 
this  mental  discipline  that  the  people  had  attained  a degree 
of  knowledge  and  learning  on  theological  subjects  which  has 
never  been  met  with  elsewhere  among  the  same  classes. 
When  the  Scottish  presbyterians  were  prevented  from  fulfill 
ing  these  pious  rites  in  their  churches,  most  of  which  w'ere 
shut  up,  they  assembled  in  their  houses,  or  in  the  open  air. 
The  Conventicle  act  prohibited  these  meetings,  but  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  surprise  those  who  repaired  to  them.  The 
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people  mutually  aided  each  other,  and  refused  to  serve  as 
witnesses  against  one  another;  the  churches  were  generally 
abandoned,  and  if  any  one  presented  himself  there  at  all,  it 
was  merely  to  insult  the  intruding  minister  nominated  by  the 
ecclesiastical  council  under  the  presidency  of  Sharp.  In  the 
western  districts,  where  resistance  was  favoured  by  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  country,  the  presbyterians  went 
armed  to  the  conventicles.  The  local  agents  of  authority 
being  unable  to  suppress  these  assemblages,  the  king  sent  a 
reinforcement  of  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of  one 
Turner,  who  seized  the  principal  inhabitants  as  hostages,  and 
scoured  the  country  with  a list  of  those  who  did  not  attend 
the  churches,  from  whom  he  rigorously  exacted  fines,  and,  in 
addition,  personally  misused  when  he  was  intoxicated,  a cir- 
cumstance of  frequent  occurrence.  His  soldiers,  billeted 
upon  the  people,  were  left  wholly  to  their  own  discretion,  and, 
assured  of  impunity,  committed  eveiy  description  of  outrage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Scotland  when  war  broke  out 
with  Holland;  the  presbyterians  were  so  cruelly  persecuted, 
that  ready  faith  might  be  placed  in  any  rumour  of  their  hold- 
ing correspondence  with  the  enemy.  Charles  II.  received 
from  his  agents  at  Rotterdam  information  that  the  Scottish 
refugees  there  were  in  active  agitation,  and  that  the  States- 
general  seemed  disposed  to  assist  them  with  money  and  arms. 
He  immediately  summoned  from  Russia  generals  Dalziel  and 
Drummond,  two  officers  who  had  served  him  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  whose  hard  souls  he  knew  to  be  proof  against  any 
touch  of  pity.  These  men  were  despatched  into  Scotland 
with  considerable  forces,  which  they  were  directed  to  quarter 
upon  fresh  districts  of  the  country.  The  apprehension  of 
being  utterly  exterminated  drove  the  presbyterians  to  revolt. 
Two  thousand  men,  suddenly  collected  at  Dumfries  under  the 
command  of  their  ministers  and  of  two  or  three  retired  oflScers, 
proclaimed  the  covenant,  and  seized  upon  Turner,  whom, 
however,  they  dismissed  unharmed,  when  they  found,  from  a 
perusal  of  his  papers,  that  he  had  been  far  from  carrying  out 
the  barbarous  instructions  given  him  under  the  hands  and  seals 
of  Sharp  and  lord  Rothes.  General  Dalziel  marched  from 
Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  his  regular  and  disciplined  troops 
against  the  half-armed,  half-clothed  insurgents,  who  were 
designated  whigs.  He  met  them  advancing  to  attack  him, 
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and  had  no  difficulty  in  compelling  them  to  retreat.  Tlie 
presbyterians,  hemmed  in  upon  the  I’entland-hills,  killed  some 
hall'  dozen  of  the  royalist  soldiers,  and  themselves  lost  forty 
men;  most  of  the  remainder  made  their  escape.  This  skir- 
mish sufficed  to  end  the  rebellion.  Dalziel  sent  the  leaders 
prisoners  to  Edinburgh. 

Archbishop  Sharp,  wlio,  from  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
outbreak  up  to  that  of  Dalziel’s  victory,  had  exhibited  the 
most  despic.able  pusillanimity,  now  resumed  all  his  sangui- 
nary energy  in  the  punishment  of  the  unhappy  prisoners. 
Ten  of  them  were  called  upon  to  choose  between  abjuration 
of  the  covenant  or  death,  and  they  unhesitatingly  adopted 
the  latter  alternative.  They  were  all  hanged,  after  having, 
under  protracted  tortures,  given  their  testimon)%  as  they 
expressed  it,  to  the  covenant.  Maccail,  one  of  their  minis- 
ters, was  in  particular  subjected  by  the  executioners  to  the 
utmost  refinement  of  suffering  which  their  cruelty  could 
invent;  but  nothing  availed  to  overcome  his  resolution,  and 
the  torturers  gave  over  their  task  in  very  weariness.  "Wliilst 
they  were  breaking  his  limbs  with  iron  wedges,  he  exclaimed: 
“ Farewell,  sun,  moon,  and  stars!  Farewell,  world  and  time! 
Farewell,  poor,  fragile  body!  Behold,  I see  before  me  eter- 
nity! I see  before  me  God,  the  universal  judge!” 

"Whilst,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  these  horrors  were  being 
committed  at  Edinburgh,  Dalziel  had  quartered  his  soldiers 
over  the  insurgent  country,  and,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  was 
converting  the  inhabitants  to  episcopacy;  in  other  words, 
driving  them  by  force  to  the  episcopal  churches.  He  abso- 
lutely threatened  to  spit  and  roast  alive  those  who  refused  to 
obey;  and  with  his  Moscovite  habits,  this  would  have  seemed 
to  him  merely  one  mode  of  punishing  among  the  rest  open  to 
him.  He  himself,  in  drunken  fits,  killed  several  recusants 
with  his  own  hand;  and  ere  long  diffused  so  general  and  so 
profound  a terror,  that  when  the  king  deemed  it  advisable  to 
recal  him,  with  Sharp  and  lord  Rothes,  the  unhappy  presbyte- 
rians had  become  so  subdued  that  they  did  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  them,  though  under  the  immediate  influence  of  far 
less  rigorous  means. 

These  atrocities  took  place  during  the  war  with  Holland. 
It  is  painful,  on  turning  to  what  was  passing  contempo- 
raneously in  England,  to  have  to  admit  that,  horrible  as  these 
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atrocities  were,  they  almost  inevitably  resulted  from  the 
system  adopted  by  the  English  parliament  and  ministry. 
They  are  a melancholy  illustration  of  the  effects  of  religious 
intolerance,  when  employed  .as  a political  weapon.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Anglican  part3%  this  weapon  was  made  use  of 
against  the  p.apists;  and  it  so  happened  that  each  blow  it 
struck  at  the  papists  fell  also  upon  the  presbyterians.  It  is 
very  possible,  that  English  liberty  owes  no  inconsiderable 
debt  to  the  fearful  policy  which  consented  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  one  class  in  order  to  secure  the  persecution  of  an- 
other; but  never,  throughout  the  revolution,  w'as  that  noble 
cause  promoted  by  more  odious  means.  Never  has  the 
detestable  sophism  of  wholesome  murder  so  flagrantly  out- 
raged all  reason  and  humanity;  and  yet  the  same  horror  has 
never  attached  to  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the  Restoration 
long  parliament  as  to  those  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  Ireton, 
and  the  members  of  the  Rump  parliament.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  times  Avhich  have  since  elapsed  have  not  been  such  as  to 
allow  of  full  justice  being  rendered;  that  the  prejudices  which 
then  blinded  the  Anglican  opposition  have  not  even  yet 
passed  away. 

Yet,  of  the  just  abhorrence  inspired  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Scottish  presbyterians  at  this  period,  the  far  larger  pro- 
portion should  fall  upon  Charles  II.;  he  was  the  chief  culprit, 
not  from  the  negligence  which  he  generally  manifested  in 
public  affairs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  eager  solicitude 
with  wdiich  besought  out  men  capable  of  the  utmost  excesses, 
first  in  ruling,  and  then  in  reducing  those  whom  he  inso- 
lentlj'  designated  a nation  of  brutes.  The  parliament 
allowed  him  to  take  his  own  course  in  the  matter  unques- 
tioned, thus  adopting  all  the  consequences  of  its  laws  against 
the  nonconformists.  These  laws  were  not,  as  regarded 
many  of  the  members,  the  result  of  that  cold  calculation 
which  has  been  made  a reproach  against  Clarendon,  but 
of  the  habit  of  intolerance  engendered  bj'  two  centuries  of 
religious  strife.  The  parties  who  had  effected  the  triumph, 
and  then  lost  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  had  given  to  this 
great  social  movement  its  religious  character;  and,  since  the 
post,  abandoned  by  the  presbyterians,  was  at  this  time  menaced 
by  that  Christian  sect,  which,  of  all  others,  had  most  blood  to 
expend  in  its  struggle  for  rule,  the  course  pursued  by  the 
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Anglican  parliament  to  maintain  the  attitude  which  the  force 
of  circumstances  had  enabled  it  to  assume,  merits  more  than 
ordinary  attention. 

One  fact  tliat  may,  to  a certain  extent,  explain  its  indif- 
ference on  this  subject,  is,  tliat  at  the  time  it  abandoned  the 
Scottish  iiresbyterians  to  the  tyranny  of  Sharp  and  of  the 
earl  of  Rothes,  the  English  parliament  was  itself  surrounded 
by  scenes  of  desolate  affliction,  and  by  cries  of  public  distress. 
The  subsidies,  so  lavishly  granted  to  the  king  to  defray  the 
expens<!s  of  the  war,  had  been  employed,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  population,  to  purchase  the  favours  of  dissolute 
women.  The  progress  of  the  war  had  been  most  unfavourable 
to  England:  the  famous  admiral,  De  Kuyter,  burned  and 
sunk  whole  squadrons;  the  sailors  were  ill  paid  and  ill  fed; 
the  plague  had  half  depopulated  London;  and  this  scourge 
had  scarce  begun  to  pass  away,  when  a terrible  lire  destroyed 
thirteen  thousand  houses  in  the  metropolis.  De  Euyter  at 
length  cairied  his  daring  so  far  as  to  insult  the  coasts  and 
ports  of  England,  and,  sailing  up  the  Thames,  threw  terror 
into  London  itself.  Peace  alone  could  terminate  this  multipli- 
cation of  dangers  and  disasters;  it  was  accordingly  concluded 
at  Breda,  upon  conditions  altogether  humiliating  to  England. 

At  this  juncture,  discontent  becoming  general,  dissipated 
the  old  distinctions  of  party;  the  public  sympathy  received, 
wdth  a feeling  wholly  adverse  to  Charles,  the  complaints  of 
some  of  his  faithful  adherents,  whom,  when  he  could  dispense 
with  tlieir  services,  he  had  left  to  exist  in  misery,  while 
favourites  and  courtezans  wallowed  in  a luxury  which  seemed 
to  grow  n.ore  and  more  monstrous  in  proportion  as  the  public 
calamities  grew  more  and  more  overwhelming.  All  the 
rumours  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York  with  the 
fleet;  the  conjectures  created  by  his  total  insensibility  amidst 
the  tire  of  London;  the  accounts  of  the  debaucheries  which 
the  king  had  not  ceased  to  indulge  in,  even  when  De  Ruyter 
was  advancing  up  the  Thames;  a thousand  accusations,  many 
of  them  obviously  absurd,  found  full  credit  with  an  oppressed 
and  irritated  people.  All  the  debates  and  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  parliament  during  the  tw'O  years  filled  with  such  dis- 
astrous events,  bear  the  impress  of  the  agitation  and  distrust 
which  pervaded  the  national  mind.  The  lower  house,  to 
ensure  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  the  nonconformists. 
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attempted  to  enact  an  oath,  called  the  non-resistance  oath, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  involved  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  obligation  upon  all  dissenters  to  abjure  their  belief.  The 
measure  was  only  rejected  by  a majority  of  three.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  fire  of  London,  the  popular  rumour  which 
attributed  this  catastrophe  to  a popish  conspiracy  received  a 
sort  of  confirmation  from  the  solemn  inquiry  made  into  the 
subjfect  by  the  two  houses.  The  inquiry  ended  in  nothing; 
yet  parliament  authorized  the  erection  of  a monument,  beainng 
an  inscription  which  charged  the  conflagration  upon  the 
papists;  and  again  demanded  from  the  king  the  promulgation 
of  an  ordinance  expelling  all  jesuits  and  Romish  priests  from 
the  kingdom  without  delay.  Lastly,  proving  more  clearly 
than  anything  else  the  degree  of  distrust  in  which  the  court 
was  held,  the  king  having,  on  the  appearance  of  Ruyter  in 
the  Thames,  hastily  assembled  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  the  parliament,  immediately  that  the  danger  had  passed 
off,  required  the  instant  dismissal  of  this  force,  and  would 
grant  even  the  usual  subsidies  upon  no  other  terms. 

Such  a multiplicity  of  blunders  in  the  administration,  in 
the  government,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  the  external 
negotiations  affecting  the  honour  of  England,  could  not  be 
submitted  to  by  a nation  of  late  so  powerful  and  so  respected, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  at  least  one  victim  to  the  general  dis- 
content. The  spleen  of  all  parties,  accordingly,  was  directed 
against  the  chancellor  Clai-endon;  a circumstance  that  at  first 
may  seem  strange,  after  what  has  been  said  of  his  alliance 
with  the  party  which  ruled  the  two  houses,  and  appeared 
predominant  out  of  doors.  But  Clarendon  having  discoun- 
tenanced the  rupture  Avith  Holland,  at  a time  w’hen  all 
England  desired  it,  the  ill-conduct  of  a war,  which  he  hac 
thus  disapproved  of,  was  made  matter  of  reproach  against 
him,  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  rather  of  his  secret  ill-will  to  it, 
than  of  a want  of  due  ability.  He  had  been  endeavouring  of  late 
to  keep  the  balance  between  what  people  were  again  beginning 
to  call  the  court  party  and  the  national  party;  and  the  king, 
by  throwing  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  emanci- 
pating himself  from  the  earl’s  troublesome  austerity;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  parliament,  in  punishing  him  for 
various  acts  wherein  he  had  exhibited  over  complaisance 
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towards  the  court,  found  occasion  to  send  forth  a general 
reprobation  of  the  waste  of  public  money.  Unluckily  for  his 
reputation,  Clarendon’s  private  fortune  had  become  largely 
augmented  since  his  accession  to  office;  and,  with  the  people, 
this  at  once  summed  up  and  clearly  confirmed  every  possible 
imputation. 

The  king  therefore  thought  ho  should  be  gratifying  the 
country,  in  common  with  himself,  in  announcing  to  it  the 
dismissal  of  the  chancellor;  parliament  went  farther  than  this, 
and  impeached  the  earl.  It  is  perfectly  easy,  however,  to  see 
from  the  terms  of  the  impeachment  itself,  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  grievances  alleged  against  the  disgraced  minister 
directly  applied  to  the  king  himself.  Each  of  its  articles 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  protest  of  one  or  other  of  the  classes 
whom  the  restoration  had  already  rendered  discontented. 
Thus,  Clarendon  w'as  charged  with  having  counselled  the 
king  to  levy  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  ruling  in  an  absolute 
manner;  with  having  said  that  the  king  was  a papist;  with 
having  caused  the  transportation  of  sevei'al  persons  in  an 
illegal  manner;  with  having  counselled  the  king  to  sell  Dun- 
kirk, and  with  having  corruptly  received  a portion  of  the 
purchase  money;  with  having  deprived  most  of  the  corpora- 
tions of  England  of  their  charters;  with  having  betrayed  the 
king  in  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  late  war;  with 
having  counselled  the  division  of  the  fleet,  which  had  given 
the  victory  to  the  Dutch;  finally,  with  having  authorized 
various  measures  impeding  the  ordinary  course  of  justice. 
This  latter  accusation  referred  to  various  attempts  of  Claren- 
don against  the  independence  of  grand  and  petty  juries.  The 
trial  by  jury  was  one  of  those  institutions  which  the  English 
had  been  the  first  to  appreciate  the  importance  of;  the  abso- 
lute kings,  from  Henry  VIII.  downwards,  had  frequently 
imposed  fines  upon  grand  and  petty  juries,  in  order  to  punish 
them  for  verdicts  counter  to  the  views  of  power:  the  revolu- 
tion had  destroyed  this  abuse;  Clarendon  revived  it.  Upon 
several  prosecutions  of  officers  charged  by  the  government 
with  some  conspiracy  or  other,  jurors,  under  his  direction, 
had  been  reprimanded  or  fined  for  verdicts  of  acquittal  pro- 
nounced according  to  their  conscience  and  their  oath,  and  the 
institution  was  now  fettered. 

Clarendon  met  the  impeachment  with  a long  memorial: 
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an  altogether  ill-judged  composition,  in  that  its  aim  more 
especially  was  to  convict  each  of  the  other  parties  of  error; 
the  parliament  accordingly  denounced  the  production  as  li- 
bellous, and  adjudged  Clarendon  to  exile,  a sentence  to  which 
he  submitted  in  silence.  The  opinion  universally  prevalent 
that  he  carried  with  him  into  banishment  an  enormous  amount 
of  wealth,  created  against  him  throughout  the  nation  a hatred 
which  was  never  extinguished.  His  friend,  the  lord  trea- 
surer Southampton,  had  died  three’ months  before  this.  In 
the  last  privy  council  which  his  declining  health  enabled  him 
to  attend,  Southampton,  finding  himself  called  upon  to  defend 
the  absent  Clarendon  from  the  attacks  of  his  colleagues,  said: 
“ My  lord  Clarendon  is  a good  protestant,  and  a good  church- 
man; so  long  as  he  remains  in  authority,  so  long  will  our 
laws,  our  liberties,  and  our  religion  be  free  from  danger;  if 
he  be  removed,  I tremble  for  the  consequences.” 

In  the  opinion  of  his  brother  princes,  Charles  committed 
a great  error  in  borrowing  the  aid  of  the  house  of  commons 
against  Clarendon;  he  thus  invested  the  house  with  that 
power  of  impeaching  ministers  which  deprived  his  successor 
of  the  restoration,  and  occasioned  future  ministers,  ever  ex- 
posed to  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  to  seek  the  concur- 
rence of  that  assembly,  even  by  sacrificing  to  it  the  inteiests 
of  the  crown. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

MINISTRY  OF  THE  EAB.4L. 


Transition  froi’n  tne  system  of  Clarendon  to  that  of  the  libertines — Spirit 
of  the  Cabal  ministi-)’,  and  of  the  pai'liamcntary  opposition — Secret 
idliance  between  the  Cabal  and  the  court  of  Franco — Plans  of  the  Cabal 
for  the  establishment  of  absolute  power  and  of  popery — War  witlr 
Holland — ^Views  of  the  Cabal  in  declarinpr  this  war — Cliarles  II.  pen- 
sioned by  Louis  XIV. — The  two  houses  of  parliament  insulted — Pro- 
gress of  the  opposition — The  presbyterians  and  the  church-of-England 
men  come  to  an  understanding — Revolution  in  Holland — The  plans  of 
the  Cabal  frustrated — The  king  compelled  to  recur  to  parliament — 
Struggle  between  the  opposition  and  the  Cabal  on  the  subject  of  the 
Anglican  test  — The  parliament  curry  the  test — Defections  from  the 
Cabal  ministry — Its  ftJll. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that 
the  Anglican  ministry  fell.  It  had  fulfilled  all  that  its 
principles  permitted  it  to  undertake  in  promotion  of  the 
counter-revolution;  now  that  this  revolution  required  the 
overthrow  of  the  Anglican  worship  and  the  suppression 
of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  it  found  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  transferring  its  destinies  to  fresh  hands.  The 
catholic  party  having  as  yet  but  a precarious  and  unavowed 
existence,  it  was  only  men  of  reckless  ambition,  and  alike 
indifferent  to  all  sects  and  all  parties,  who  would  consent 
to  become  instrumental  to  the  iniquitous  object  in  view. 
Such  men  readily  presented  themselves  in  the  libertine 
throng  who  had  long  since  collected  around  the  king,  and 
whom  the  public  denounced  as  the  instigators  of  all  his 
misconduct;  for  when  a nation  has  thrown  the  shield  of  in- 
violability over  the  person  of  its  monarch,  its  only  resource, 
when  he  misgoverns  them  or  himself,  is  to  allege  that  he  is 
misled  by  others. 
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The  accession  to  power  of  Charles’s  pernicious  favourites 
did  not  immediately  follow  the  disgrace  of  Clarendon.  A 
transition  state  was  produced  by  the  appointment  of  a sort  of 
mixed  ministry,  retaining  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  office,  and 
which  the  secretary  of  state,  Trevor,  and  sir  Orlando  Bridg- 
man, nominated  chancellor,  rendered  acceptable  to  the  people 
by  their  skill  and  integrity  of  purpose.  But  their  adminis- 
tration was  too  brief  and  too  powerless  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  struggle  now  commenced.  The  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment had  scarcely  concurred  in  that  mutual  pledge  of  agree- 
ment, the  sacrifice  of  Clarendon,  when  the  old  dispute  about 
the  nonconformists  was  resumed,  on  the  occasion  of  a propo- 
sition which  seemed  calculated  to  remove  this  deplorable 
subject  of  debate.  Lord  chancellor  Bridgman  had  under- 
taken, in  this  laudable  design,  to  lay  before  parliament,  under 
the  title  of  the  Comprehension  Bill,  a project  for  securing  to 
the  Presbyterians  certain  concessions  which  would  enable 
Jiem  to  re-enter  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  to 
the  other  nonconformists  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship. 
The  house  of  commons,  looking  upon  this  as  a new  decree  in 
favour  of  the  papists,  gave  it  a very  cold  reception ; the  more 
zealous  of  the  opposition,  indeed,  unequivocally  declared  that 
tlie  real  aim  of  the  bill  was  not  to  conciliate  or  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  presbyterian  nonconformists,  but  to  destroy 
t!ie  supremacy  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  to  raise  the  papist 
leresy  in  its  place.  The  house,  influenced  by  these  views, 
and  disregarding  the  protestations  of  good  faith  which  the 
king  condescended  to  offer,  passed  a resolution  that  for  the 
future  no  member  should  desire  to  renew  any  such  propo- 
sition. 

The  court  found  itself  equally  mistaken  in  the  expedient  it 
devised  for  procuring  fresh  subsidies;  for,  in  transferring  to 
Clarendon  the  onus  of  all  the  past  disorders,  it  had  not  re- 
lieved itself  from  its  daily  augmenting  embarrassments.  This 
expedient,  which  consisted  in  keeping  the  nation  under 
perpetual  apprehension  of  war,  and  in  impressing  upon  it 
the  consequent  necessity  of  providing  the  government 
with  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
fleet,  had  just  been  aided,  though  with  views  thoroughly 
honest  and  patriotic,  by  sir  William  Temple,  the  English 
resident  at  Brussels,  and  negotiator  of  the  treaty  known  as 
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TJie  Triple  Alliance.  This  treaty,  which  saved  Spanish 
Flanders  from  the  young  and  victorious  Louis  XIV.,  by  in- 
terposing the  combined  and  formidable  mediation  of  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  England,  was  very  acceptable  to  the  English 
nation,  as  restoring  to  it  somewhat  of  that  lustre  which  it 
had  lost  by  the  peace  of  Breda  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  court  calculated  upon  making  its  advantage  of  the  popular 
satisfaction  in  the  shape  of  subsidies.  Accordingly,  its  re- 
newed demands  for  money,  ushered  in  by  a pompous  exposi- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  were  based  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  care  that  the  mediation  of  England  should  be 
respected.  The  house  of  commons,  however,  who  became  less 
and  less  compliant  as  the  opposition  ranks  grew  stronger,  in- 
terposed difficulties,  the  discussion  of  which  occupied  two 
v/hole  sessions.  They  said,  that  before  they  granted  funds 
for  new  armaments,  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  have 
full  information  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  which  had 
been  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  last  war.  The  king, 
without  directly  condemning  this  new  pretension,  replied 
through  his  ministers,  that  it  was  at  all  events  immediately 
essential  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  fleet,  and  that  the 
house  might,  if  it  pleased,  appoint  commissioners  to  raise  taxes 
in  its  name,  and  to  regulate  their  various  application.  This 
concession  appeared  an  admission  of  that  wffiich  the  king 
might  have  been  expected  to  deny,  even  against  evidence, 
and  the  house  forthwith  nominated  a committee  to  examine 
the  financial  accounts  of  the  war  with  Holland. 

The  investigation  pursued  by  this  committee  was  so 
searching,  and  consequently  so  offensive  to  the  court,  that 
the  king  felt  himself  impelled  to  oppose  the  authority  of  his 
royal  word  to  a multitude  of  revelations  which  tended  to  in- 
volve him  in  discredit.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  of  the 
two  sessions,  rendered  memorable  by  this  inquiry,  he  had  the 
audacity  to  affirm  “ that  he  had  himself  procured  an  exact 
account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  various  sums,  and  was  satis- 
fied that  no  portion  of  them  whatever  had  been  diverted  to 
irregular  purposes;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had,  in  addition 
to  these  subsidies,  employed  a large  proportion  of  his  own 
ordinary  revenue  in  the  war,  and  contracted,  further,  a very 
heavy  debt  upon  his  own  credit  for  the  same  purpose.” 
This  monstrous  falsehood,  from  its  very  hardihood,  discon- 
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certed  many  of  those  ■who  had  been  determined  to  prosecute 
the  inquiiy;  the  court  also  managed,  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  to  detach,  that  is  to  say,  to  corrupt  some  members 
who,  in  this  research,  were  moved  rather  by  the  animosity  of 
party  spirit  than  by  the  zeal  of  patriotism.  Finally,  it  ap- 
peased the  majority,  by  suddenly  relaxing  in  its  afiection  for 
the  nonconformists,  and  consenting  to  laws  more  rigorous 
than  ever  against  secret  assemblies.  By  these  various  means 
it  obtained  further  supplies  of  money,  and  stopped  furtlier 
inquiry.  Yet  still,  despite  these  manoeuvres,  despite  all  ex- 
planations that  were  made,  despite  the  shameful  complication 
introduced  into  the  accounts,  it  was  ascertained  that  there 
were  800,000/.,  an  enormous  sum  for  the  time,  the  employ- 
ment of  which,  now  made  known  to  the  nation,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  justify.  Yet,  with  this  stamp  of  infamy  upon  it, 
royalty  contrived  still  to  exist  for  a long  period,  because  of 
that  contradiction  which,  in  monarchies  thus  constituted,  at 
once  permits  the  examination  of  the  acts  of  sovereignty,  and 
creates  for  sovereignty  august  crimes  which  no  law  can 
reach. 

Charles  II.,  deeply  irritated  by  the  discredit  which  this 
affair  threw  upon  him,  rejected  no  course,  however  extreme 
or  dishonourable,  that  seemed  to  him  calculated  to  relieve 
him  from  the  annoying  censorship  of  parliament;  a de- 
plorable resource,  but  the  inevitable  result  of  the  want  of 
foresight  exhibited  in  the  restoration,  and  the  system  of  cor- 
ruption already  bound  up  in  so  fatal  a manner  with  the  eirors 
of  this  first  period.  Had  he  shown  any  repugnance  to  dissimu- 
lation, had  he  made  any  honourable  effort  to  struggle  against 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  men  would  only  liave  pitied 
him;  but  his  domestic  life  itself  was  given  up  to  a multitude 
of  intrigues  which  further  complicated  his  embaiTassments  as 
king.  The  favourites  who,  in  order  to  secure  impunity  for 
their  disorders,  conspired  in  common  for  the  subjection  of  the 
nation,  shared  among  themselves  the  work  of  these  under- 
hand practices,  that  continually  brought  into  contact  their 
ambition  or  their  avidity,  which  Charles  II.  made  fruitless 
attempts  to  gratify.  Some,  in  order  to  please  him,  laboured 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  others  to  create 
for  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  his  natural  son,  a future  greatness 
denied  to  his  birth;  these  to  furnish  liim  with  some  device  for 
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separating  from  a barren  consort;  those  to  eifect,  without 
public  scandal,  his  ruptures  with  the  mistresses  of  whom  he 
was  tired,  or  to  involve  other  families  in  the  dishonour  of  a 
new  choice. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  concerning  the  Dutch  war, 
and  although  tlie  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  chancellor  Bridg- 
man were  not  as  yet  officially  displaced,  all  the  functions  of 
the  government  passed  into  the  hands  of  five  of  the  principal 
favourites.  Ashley  Cooper,  created  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Arlington,  Buckingham,  Lauderdale,  took  possession  of  the 
various  offices  even  before  they  were  invested  with  their 
titles:  Lord  Clifford,  the  only  one  among  them  whom  we 
have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  notice,  was  joined  with  them, 
through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  received  the 
treasury.  Clifford,  secretly  a catholic,  was  generally  more 
esteemed  than  his  colleagues,  but  led  by  his  religious  senti- 
ments and  a violent  and  domineering  character  to  desire  the 
ruin  of  national  liberties,  he  was  not  by  any  means  displaced 
among  them.  It  happened  that  the  word  cabal,  formed  by 
the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  five  new  ministers, 
closely  characterized  this  alliance  of  turbulent  men,  and  of 
ambitions  so  various  in  their  nature;  and  the  designation.  The 
Cabal  Ministry,  which  wms  given  to  it  by  the  people,  has 
remained  in  history  to  recal,  in  the  counter-revolutionarj' 
government  of  the  Stuarts,  an  eixjch  abounding  in  public 
crimes. 

At  the  period  when  this  ministry  was  formed,  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  was  still  regulated  by  the  principles  of  the 
ti'eaty  of  triple  alliance  directed  against  the  aggrandizement 
of  France.  Yet  at  this  very  period  Louis  XIV.  acquired  a de- 
cided influence  in  the  counsels  of  Charles  II.  The  duke  of 
York,  in  his  Memoirs,  drawm  up  with  an  inflexibility  of  pre- 
judice, and  a want  of  judgment  which  supply  in  them  the 
place  of  good  faith,  relates,  with  perfect  candour,  and  as  if 
nothing  could  have  been  more  honourable,  the  secret  trans- 
actions which  secured  this  influence,  and  obliged  Charles, 
transcending  even  the  system  which  the  new  ministers  ven- 
tured to  avow,  to  take  occult  and  still  more  dishonourable 
steps. 

In  the  year  1669,  the  duke  of  York,  tired  of  externally 
practising  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  had  sent  for 
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a Jesuit  of  liigli  reputation,  father  Simons,  ami  had  inquired  of 
him  the  means  of  becoming  reconciled  witli  the  church  of 
Home.  Tlie  Jesuit  having  declared  that  he  could  only  do  so 
by  renouncing  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  he 
had  resolved  to  quit  a state  at  once,  as  he  said,  so  perilous  and 
so  painful.  lie  had  consequently  written  to  the  pope;  and 
the  answer  of  his  holiness  having  confirmed  him  in  his  views, 
he  detoi-mined  to  sound  those  of  the  king,  and  had  made 
overtures  to  him  by  lord  Clifford. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  date  of  the  conversion  of  the  duke 
of  York,  the  king,  at  the  moment  when  these  overtures  were 
made  to  him,  was  in  the  height  of  the  embarrassments  occa- 
sioned by  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  of  accounts.  He 
seemed  himself  greatly  inclined  towards  popery,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  duke’s  statement,  expressed  a desire  to  confer 
secretly  with  him  upon  the  subject.  The  conference  took 
place;  Clifibrd,  Arlington,  and  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour 
were  summoned  to  it.  When  they  were  a.ssembled,  the  king 
complained  of  the  church  of  England;  said  that  he  wa.s 
determined  to  favour  throughout  the  realm  the  progress  of 
the  lloman-catholic  religion;  that  ho  believed  in  that  re- 
ligion; that  he  suffered  much  affliction  from  the  restraint 
which  prevented  his  publicly  professing  it;  and  that  he  had 
assembled  them  to  obtain  their  advice  as  to  the  best  time  for 
declaring  his  belief.  He  added,  that  he  expected  to  en- 
counter great  and  numerous  difficulties,  and  that  he  wished 
to  expedite  matters  while  he  and  his  brother  were  still  young, 
and  had  the  strength  necessary  for  accomplishing  so  vast  a 
design.  “ He  said  this,”  says  the  duke  of  York,  “ with  much 
earnestness,  even  Avith  teai’S  in  his  eyes.” 

The  result  of  the  conference  w'as,  that  the  best  mouc  of 
bringing  the  enterprise  to  a successful  issue  would  be  to 
labour  at  it  in  concert  Avith  the  king  of  France.  His  ambas- 
sador in  London  Avas  taken  into  the  secret,  Avhile  lord  Arundel 
AA’as  sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a treaty,  Avhich  w'as  concluded 
in  the  beginning  of  1670.  By  this  treaty — .still  folloAving  the 
duke  of  York’s  account — the  king  of  France  engaged  to  con- 
tribute 200,000/.  per  annum  towards  the  est.ablishment  of  the 
catholic  religion  in  England;  and  this  religion  once  esta- 
blished, England  and  France  Avere  to  unite  in  a war  against 
the  Dutch  republic.  The  partition  of  this  republic  between 
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the  nllied  powers  was  arranged  beforehand.  But,  first  of  all, 
it  was  necessary  to  set  up  the  catholic  religion  in  England — 
a very  easy  task,  according  to  the  duke  of  York;  and  were  it 
not  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  history,  we  might  cite 
here  some  of  the  infallible  means  which  he  boasts  of  having 
counselled,  and  which  he  regrets  were  not  adopted. 

Charles  received  the  first  quarter  of  his  pension,  and  then, 
with  his  confidants,  proceeded,  in  profound  secrecy,  to  provide 
the  more  important  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  with  com- 
manders upon  whom  they  could  rely ; and  various  movements 
of  troops  were  made,  for  which  the  conditions  of  the  triple 
alliance  served  as  a pretext.  The  navy  was  devoted  to  the 
duke  of  York,  or,  at  all  events,  placed  under  his  influence  as 
high-admiral.  The  few  troops  then  on  foot  were  well  dis- 
posed; the  officers,  as  in  all  standing  armies,  were  men  ready 
to  serve  the  crown,  without  asking  any  reasons  for  the  orders 
given  to  them.  And  this  was  nearly  all  that  could  be  reckoned 
upon  to  promote  the  project  of  the  religious  revolution.  The 
hopes  founded  by  the  court  upon  the  supposed  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  called  themselves  members  of 
the  church  of  England  cared  no  more  for  one  religion  than 
for  another,  were  equally  absurd  with  those  which  rested  on 
the  general  eSect  of  the  persecutions  of  the  nonconformists. 
Those  who,  in  defence  of  liberty,  had  attached  themselves  to 
the  English  church,  too  thoroughly  appreciated  the  importance 
of  that  post  to  be  indifferent  as  to  its  preservation;  and  with 
regard  to  the  sectaries  who  braved  the  laws  of  the  church, 
they  only  hated  episcopacy  as  an  off-shoot  of  popery.  This 
policy,  therefore,  which  the  duke  of  York  avows  in  his 
Memoirs  with  such  a ridiculous  assumption  of  high  ability, 
was  as  feeble  as  it  was  nefarious.  “ The  rigorous  partisans 
of  the  church  of  England,”  says  he,  “ were  permitted  to  per- 
secute the  nonconformists  at  their  discretion.  They  were 
even  encouraged  in  this,  the  better  to  make  the  latter  appre- 
ciate the  relief  they  would  derive  from  the  triumph  of  the 
catholics.” 

In  the  terms  of  the  first  convention  between  Louis  XIV. 
and  Charles,  war  was  not  to  be  declared  against  the  Dutch 
republic  until  after  the  overthrow  of  the  church  of  England. 
Charles,  having  soon  dissipated  the  money  given  by  France 
in  aid  of  this  latter  enterprise,  felt  very  much  disposed  to 
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acknovTledge  the  difficulties  which  it  presented,  and  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  his  ally,  who  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to  make 
war  upon  the  United  Provinces.  Arlington  and  Clitford 
concurred  in  this  view;  the  duke  of  York  alone  remained 
faithful  to  the  project  of  first  of  all  converting  England.  From 
this  moment  he  kept  himself  apart,  considering  his  brother 
as  the  dupe  of  the  instigations  of  Shaftesbury  and  of  Bucking- 
ham, who,  not  having  been  admitted  into  the  secret,  but 
partly  divining  it,  had  been  agitating  to  secure  a share  in  the 
negotiations  with  France,  in  order  to  direct  them  according 
to  their  own  views.  Charles,  decided  upon  postponing  the 
establishment  of  Catholicism,  and  being  thus  in  a position  to 
avow  to  these  two  men  the  project  of  tlie  war  against  Holland, 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  deprive  himself  of  their  talents 
in  the  mysterious  preparations  which  remained  to  be  made. 
The  alliance  was  agreed  upon,  but  not  an-anged  in  its  details. 
The  duchess  of  Orleans,  sister  of  Charles  II.,  regarded,  even 
at  this  brilliant  period  of  the  fortunes  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  the 
most  distinguished  woman  of  his  court,  came  to  England 
under  the  pretext  of  seeing  her  brother,  by  whom  she  was 
tenderly  beloved,  but  charged  by  the  king  of  France  with 
instructions  relative  to  the  war.  Aided  by  Buckingham,  the 
duchess  brought  over  the  whole  of  Cliarles’s  council  to  the 
views  of  Louis  XIV.  A few  months  after  her  return  to 
France  she  died  by  poison,  the  treaty  not  being  yet  defini- 
tively concluded.  This  death,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
jealous  suspicions  of  the  duke  her  husband,  furnished  a means 
of  continuing  the  negotiation.  The  marshal  de  Bellefonds 
came  from  France  to  offer  condolence  to  the  king  of  England. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  sent  to  Paris  under  the  pretext 
of  reciprocating  the  condolence,  but  in  reality  to  conclude  the 
treaty;  and  it  was  forthwith  arranged  that  the  two  kings 
should  each  furnish  a certain  number  of  vessels;  that  1,500,000 
French  livres  should  be  paid  over  to  Charles,  so  that  he  might 
prepare  his  armaments  without  having  recourse  to  his  parlia- 
ment; and  that,  in  the  spring  of  1672,  the  allies  should  open 
the  campaign. 

Although  Charles  might  seem  impelled  to  the  immediate 
undertaking  of  this  war  by  the  ascendancy  of  Louis,  the  war 
in  reality  concerned  his  interests  far  more  than  those  of  the 
French  monarch.  It  was  required  by  the  disquietude  of  the 
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absolutest  libertines,  who  were  now  conducting  the  counter- 
revolution, as  the  war  of  1664  had  been  demanded  by  tlie 
passions  of  the  Anglican  party.  The  latter  had  armed 
against  Holland  to  prevent  it  from  giving  an  asylum  and 
assistance  to  the  presbyterians.  Royalty  had  now  to  fear 
lest  this  same  Anglican  party,  menaced  in  its  turn,  should 
seek  the  support  of  a republic,  now  become  the  common  focus 
of  all  the  protestant  sects,  for  such  was  the  part  played  by 
Holland  at  this  period.  It  had  attained  this  high  degree  of 
importance  by  a series  of  events  so  closely  connected  with 
those  which,  in  England,  had  overthrown  and  then  again 
raised  up  monarchy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  their 
final  consequences,  without  recalling  them,  at  least  in  a sum- 
mary manner. 

The  reader  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principal 
circumstances  of  the  memorable  struggle  which,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  emancipated  the  Netherlands 
from  papal  tyranny  and  from  the  odious  yoke  of  Philip  II. 
The  results  of  this  political  and  religious  revolution  having 
been  consolidated  by  the  union  of  the  Spanish  provinces  into 
a nation,  and  their  organization  into  a republic,  under  tlie 
name  of  the  United  Provinces,  an  ancient  form  of  magis- 
tracy, the  stadtholdership,  had  been  invested,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  assembly  composed  of  provincial  deputies, 
with  the  most  important  attributes  of  the  executive  power. 
Under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange,  successively 
elected  by  the  states,  this  magistracy  had  become  menacing 
to  the  liberty  of  the  Dutch;  and  William  U.,  who  tilled  it  at 
the  time  when  England  was  governed  by  Cromwell,  having 
sought  to  render  it  hereditary  in  his  family,  the  states  at  his 
death  had  excluded  the  house  of  Orange  from  the  stadt- 
holdership, and  subsequently  had  abolished  the  office  alto- 
gether. The  struggle  between  the  ambitious  pretensions  of 
the  princes  of  Orange  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  animated 
the  Dutch  nation,  had  been  very  energetic,  and  at  times  very 
sanguinary;  throughout  its  duration,  there  had  been  an 
alliance  of  interests  between  the  Dutch  republican  party  and 
the  revolutionary  party  in  England,  and  between  the  de- 
throned Stuarts  and  the  house  of  Orange,  excluded  from 
the  stadtholdership,  now  represented  by  a young  son  of 
William  II.,  maternal  grandson  of  Charles  I.  The  mother 
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and  grandmother  of  this  child  had  contributed  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.,  by  lending  him  considerable  sums  where- 
with to  operate  against  the  English  republicans;  and  Charles, 
since  his  restoration,  as  well  as  the  inextricable  embarras's- 
ments  of  his  position  would  admit,  had  assisted  his  nephew 
against  the  party  which  governed  Holland,  at  tiie  head  of 
which  was  placed,  under  the  title  of  gi'and  pensionary,  John 
de  Witt,  a former  minister  of  William  II.  John  de  Witt, 
whose  noble  life  will  ever  give  the  lie  to  the  sophists  who 
represent  virtue  as  incompatible  with  a genius  for  conducting 
public  affaii's,  had  not  been  able  to  destroy  the  ancient  popu- 
larity of  the  house  of  Orange,  by  surpassing,  with  his  immense 
services  and  his  great  actions,  all  the  remarkable  men  it  had 
ever  produced.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  Holland,  the 
vigorous  and  patriotie  administration  which  had  given  it 
such  tranquillity  at  home,  and  sueh  power  abroad,  the  triumph 
of  the  first  war  against  Charles  II.,  the  glorious  peace  of 
Breda,  the  triple  alliance,  were  all  his  work.  John  de  Witt, 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  fear  that  the  return  of  the  stadt- 
holdership  would  desti’oy  the  liberty  of  his  country,  and 
witnessing  as  he  did  what  royalty  was  doing  in  England 
under  the  Cabal  ministry,  originated,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
republican  system,  measures,  which  unhappily  too  neaidy  re- 
sembled persecution,  against  the  Orange  party,  and  thus 
interested  the  nation  in  a young  prince  who  presented  him- 
self with  every  promise  of  brilliant  qualities.  John  de  Witt, 
aware  that  the  king  of  England  was  intriguing  against  him 
in  favour  of  his  nephew,  was,  on  his  part,  endeavouring,  by 
his  connexions  with  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, to  involve  the  king  in  still  greater  embarrassments. 
Thus,  desirous  as  he  was  at  once  of  reinstating  in  power 
the  family  of  an  ancient  ally,  and  of  himself  benefiting  by 
the  elevation  of  his  nephew,  of  depriving  parliament  of  a 
powerful  auxiliary,  and  the  nation  of  the  example  of  a happy 
and  powerful  republic,  Charles  was  even  more  interested 
than  Louis  XIV.,  a monarch  without  dispute,  in  the  over- 
throw of  John  de  Witt,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Dutch  union. 

The  conditions  of  the  enterprise  were  not  arranged  between 
the  two  kings  until  the  commencement  of  1671,  though  the 
negotiations  had  been  on  foot  ever  since  the  end  of  1669,  the 
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epoch  of  the  first  steps  which  were  taken  in  the  matter  by 
the  duke  of  York.  While  this  plot  was  being  woven  against 
the  liberty  of  Holland,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
against  that  of  England,  the  ostensible  conduct  of  the  Cabal 
ministry  was  destined  to  deceive  parliament  and  the  nation. 
The  secret  but  confused  designs,  the  hesitating  ambition  oi 
royalty  during  the  ten  preceding  years,  bad  resolved  them- 
selves into  a formidable  system  of  deception,  from  which, 
however,  the  veil  was  ever  and  anon  torn  by  the  weaknesses 
and  pjvssions  of  Charles  II. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  professing,  in  his  famous 
interview  with  the  duke  of  York,  to  be  seized  with  so  ardent  a 
zeal  for  Catholicism,  and  in  protesting,  with  tears,  his  attach- 
ment to  that  religion,  Charles  stooped  to  the  most  despicable 
dissimulation.  No  return  to  religious  sentiments  had  then 
been  manifested  by  his  conduct.  Vice  reigned  in  his  court 
boldly  and  unblushingly  than  ever;  his  debaucheries  were 
more  public,  were  notorious,  and  at  times  exposed  him,  when 
prosecuting  them  under  some  ignoble  disguise,  to  the  insults 
of  the  lowest  populace.  He  took  still  less  care  to  conceal  his 
scandalous  immoralities,  when  he  thought  himself  secure  of  the 
assistance  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  for  the  most  part,  cast  olF  the 
restraints  which  he  had  at  first  imposed  upon  himself  in  order 
not  absolutely  to  outrage  the  religious  and  political  attach- 
ments of  the  nation.  The  regular  assembling  of  parliament 
w'as  exceedingly  annoying  to  him,  but  he  could  not  dispense 
v/ith  it,  so  exorbitant  were  the  incessant  exactions  of  his  mis- 
tresses. He  retained  it,  therefore,  and  sought  only  to  corrupt 
it;  a business  in  which  Clilford,  the  treasurer,  employed  him- 
self with  considerable  success,  especially  in  the  lower  house. 
Many  of  the  members  sold  their  votes  upon  all  the  most  im- 
portant debates.  They  had  formed  a code  of  morality  accord- 
ing to  their  w^ants,  and  manoeuvred  between  the  court  party 
and  that  of  the  nation,  upon  certain  fixed  principles  which 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  avow.  They  did  not  grant  too  much 
money  to  the  king  at  a time,  so  that,  as  they  said,  he  might 
the  oftener  have  need  of  them ; they,  however,  took  care  to 
give  him  enough  wherewith  to  pay  their  pensions.  When 
their  constituents  complained  of  them,  they  answered  that  it 
was  necessary  to  conciliate  the  king  in  order  to  attach  him 
to  national  independence  and  the  ibiglican  religion,  and  re- 
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markably  enough,  so  fully  were  they  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  along  with  the  public  opinion  on  this  latter 
point,  that,  in  reference  to  it,  the  court  could  absolutely  do 
nothing  with  them.  The  very  men  who  sold  their  votes  to 
carry  grants  of  money  or  arbitrary  measures,  refused  them 
upon  all  propositions  favourable  to  the  papists. 

When  already  far  advanced  in  the  negotiations  with  France, 
Charles  demanded  subsidies  of  parliament.  His  ministers 
• urged  the  powerful  increase  of  the  French  navy,  now  three 
times  more  numerous  than  before  the  last  war,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  fitting  out  a fleet  of  sixt}'  sail  to  maintain  the  en- 
gagements of  the  triple  alliance.  The  house  of  common.s,  led 
away  by  its  attachment  to  the  diplomatic  productions  of  sir 
William  Temple,  exhibited  such  liberality  on  the  occasion, 
that  the  upper  house,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  merchants 
of  London,  thought  it  necessary  to  protest  against  this  extreme 
docility,  and  to  oppose  the  imposition  of  the  new  taxes;  and  they 
w'cre  ultimately  abandoned.  The  resistance,  contrary  to  custom, 
proceeding  this  time  from  the  upper  house,  the  king  resolved 
to  be  present  in  future  at  the  debates  in  that  house,  and  soon 
made  its  .sittings  a favourite  pastime;  finding  more  amuse- 
ment, he  said,  in  the  excitement  of  their  discussions  than  in  a 
stage  farce.  Hitherto,  kings  had  only  appeared  at  the  sittings, 
seated  on  their  throne,  and  this  merely  at  the  opening  of  the 
sessions,  or  on  important  occasions.  Charles,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  not  throwing  any  restraint  upon  their  lordships  by 
such  an  observance  of  his  dignity,  used  to  take  his  seat  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  and  collecting  around  him  the  members  of  his 
party,  laugh,  and  talk  noisily  with  them,  which  soon  threw 
the  house  into  confusion.  As  his  conversation  was  not  with- 
out a charm,  and  as,  even  when  he  questioned  men  with 
authority,  there  was  an  easy  and  winning  good-nature  alxmt 
his  manner,  he  made  use  of  this  advantage  to  gain  over  the  op- 
])osition  members.  He  saw  at  once  what  he  could  do  with  a 
man,  and  pronounced  with  very  little  hesitation  and  with  to- 
lerable certainty, — That’s  a stiff,  crabbed  fellow;  I shall  make 
nothing  of  him;  or.  This  man  has  no  conscience;  I will  give 
him  one  after  my  own  pattern. 

Still,  the  reserve  inspired  by  his  presence,  and  by  the  fear 
of  the  raillery  of  the  courtiers,  was  not  such  as  entirely  to 
reduce  the  opposition  members  to  silence.  Many,  on  the 
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coRtrary,  infused  more  bitterness  into  their  complaints  against 
his  ministers,  and  repeated  certain  truths  with  regard  to  his 
goveniment  all  the  more  frequently,  that  he  might  have  the 
annoyance  of  hearing  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  but 
that,  in  seeking  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  parliamentary  forms 
which  circumscribed  the  opposition  members,  Charles  would 
provoke  a marked  resentment,  and  expose  his  person  to 
attacks  which  had  never  before  been  ventured  upon,  and 
which  it  was  as  dangerous  to  endure  as  to  punish.  This 
tendenc)’’  was  manifested  in  the  house  of  commons  at  the 
commencement  of  1671.  The  opposition  having  proposed 
to  lay  a tax  upon  theatres,  the  court  party  objected,  that 
the  actors  being  in  the  service  of  the  king  and  serving 
his  pleasures,  could  not  be  taxed.  A member,  sir  John 
Coventry,  asked  whether  it  Avas  tlie  actors  or  the  actresses 
Avho  served  the  pleasures  of  the  king?  and  as  Charles  had  at 
the  time  two  actresses  among  his  mistresses,  the  daring 
jileasantry  of  Coventry  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter. 
The  jest  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at  court.  The 
duke  of  York,  not  sorry  for  the  lesson  thus  given  to  his 
brother,  urged  that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  affront; 
but  Charles  resolved  to  revenge  himself  in  such  a manner, 
that  Coventry  should  never  forget  it.  Some  soldiers,  posted 
by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  near  Coventry’s  residence,  Avere 
ordered  to  seize  him,  and  to  inflict  an  infamous  mutilation 
upon  him;  sir  John,  attacked  at  night  by  these  ruftians, 
drew,  and  intrepidly  defended  himself;  but  after  wounding 
several  of  them,  he  Avas  overcome  by  numbers,  and  the 
soldiers  slit  his  nose  to  the  bone.  This  disgraceful  treatment, 
justly  denounced  as  murderous  by  the  house  of  commons, 
jiroduced  a most  menacing  excitement  among  the  people. 
Coventry  was  spoken  of  as  a martyr;  the  progress  of  his 
recovery  was  watched,  day  by  day,  and  the  scar  which 
remained  on  his  face  was  afterwards  a mark  of  honour. 
The  house  brought  in  a bill,  Avhich  made  mutilation  a 
capital  crime,  condemned  the  assailants  of  Coventry  to  trans- 
portation, and  expressly  stipulated  that  the  king  should 
not  in  their  case  be  permitted  to  exercise  his  prerogative 
of  pardon. 

^me  time  after  this,  a ruffian,  named  Blood,  hired  by 
Buckingham  to  assassinate  the  old  duke  of  Ormond,  having 
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failed  to  effect  his  purpose,  was  tried,  and  being  condemned, 
received  tlie  king’s  pardon.  The  unaccountable  protection 
granted  by  Charles  to  this  man,  who  afterwards  appeared  at 
court,  decorated  with  orders,  in  receipt  of  a pension,  and 
in  high  credit,  was  interpreted  in  the  most  unfavourable 
manner,  and  gave  rise,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court, 
to  a scene  very  offensive  to  Charles.  The  son  of  the  old 
duke,  (the  earl  of  Ossory,)  soon  afterwards,  seeing  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  standing  by  the  king,  could  not  contain 
himself,  and  addressed  him  thus:  “ My  lord  of  Buckingham, 
I know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  of 
Blood’s  upon  my  lather;  and  therefore  I give  you  fair  warn- 
ing, that  if  my  father  comes  to  a violent  end  by  sword  or 
pistol;  if  he  dies  by  the  hand  of  a ruffian,  or  by  the  more 
secret  way  of  poison,  I shall  not  be  at  a loss  to  know  the 
first  author  of  it;  I shall  consider  you  as  the  assassin;  I shall 
treat  you  as  such;  and  wherever  I meet  you  I shall  pistol 
you,  though  you  should  stand  behind  the  king’s  chair.  And  I 
tell  it  you  now  in  his  majesty’s  presence,  that  you  may  be 
sure  I shall  keep  my  word.”  No  one  spoke  a word;  Buck- 
ingham and  the  king  himself  kept  silence.  It  was  impossible 
to  brave  either  of  them  more  daringly. 

I only  call  the  attention  to  these  circumstances,  as  exhibiting 
to  what  a degree  Charles  contemned  public  opinion.  The 
duke  of  York,  who  had  more  respect  for  it,  without,  however, 
acknowledging  it  as  a judge  of  his  conduct,  drew  upon  him- 
self, by  an  ill-judged  manifestation  of  his  zeal  for  Catholicism, 
the  explosion  of  a discontent  which  was  at  liberty  to  give 
itself  fre^vent  against  this  hostile  sect.  His  wife  abjuring, 
on  her  death -bed,  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  receiving  the  sacraments  of  the  Romish  church,  he  re- 
garded her  death  and  its  circumstances  as  a warning  from 
Heaven,  and,  thinking  he  could  not  any  further  delay  publicly 
to  announce  his  own  conversion,  he  declared  himself  a catholic. 
Although  it  had  long  been  known  that  he  had  an  inclination 
for  this  religion,  the  step  he  now  took  created  an  outcry,  as 
though  it  were  necessarily  connected  with  a formidable  con- 
spiracy against  the  church  of  England.  And  such  a danger 
did  exist,  at  all  events  in  the  intentions  of  the  king,  of  his 
brother,  and  of  some  of  the  ministers;  the  nation  doubtless 
exaggerated  it,  precisely  because  it  was  hidden;  but  these 
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terrors  of  popery,  which  accused  tiie  duke  of  York  with 
such  vehemence,  had  a foundation;  and  therefore,  since  the 
suspected  conspiracy  was  real  and  continuous,  it  was  for- 
tunate for  England  that  the  political  resistance  was  suppoi-ted 
by  an  impassioned  and  energetic  sentiment,  capable  of  being 
misled  for  awhile,  but  incapable  of  being  laid  asleep. 

The  acts  which  might  seem  to  belong  more  especially  to 
the  ministry,  fully  concurred  with  those  which  emanated 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  two  princes,  in  rang- 
ing justice  and  reason  on  the  side  of  resistance.  As  the 
year  1672,  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
against  Holland,  approached,  the  government  felt  that  it 
needed  a somewhat  extended  prorogation  of  parliament,  in 
order  not  to  be  impeded  by  it  in  preparations  which  the 
pretext  of  the  triple  alliance  could  not  entirely  cover. 
It  was  therefore  no  longer  convoked.  The  ministry  em- 
ployed the  interim  in  essaying  arbitrary  measures,  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  this  direction.  In  the  first  place,  a financial 
conception,  worthy  the  genius  of  Shaftesbury,  procured 
for  the  king  that  money  which  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament would  that  year  deprive  him  of.  It  consisted  in 
closing  the  exchequer;  that  is  to  say,  in  refusing  to  repay  the 
bankers  the  sums  they  had,  as  usual,  advanced  to  the  trea- 
sury, in  anticipation  of  the  parliamentary  subsidies.  The 
bankruptcy  of  the  treasury  obliged  the  bankers  themselves  to 
fail  in  their  engagements,  and  produced  a long  cessation  of 
business.  The  Navigation  Act,  established  by  Cromwell  for 
the  benefit  of  English  commerce,  was  suspended,  and  the 
king’s  mere  will  given  as  the  reason  for  this  proceeding; 
martial  law,  which  had  ceased  to  remain  in  fdl’ce  under 
Charles  I.,  was  re-established;  the  government  took  into  its 
own  hands  the  monopoly  of  certain  articles  of  commerce;  all 
these  strokes  of  authority  followed  closely  upon  one  another 
within  a few  months.  Some  of  them,  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, were  intended  rather  to  establish  the  principle  of  ab- 
solute sovereignty,  than  to  produce  any  immediate  advantages 
of  consequence.  The  king,  at  length,  went  so  far  as  to  sus- 
pend, of  his  own  personal  authority,  all  the  penal  laws  against 
the  papists  and  nonconformists.  The  former  were  hence- 
forward permitted  to  practise  their  worship  in  their  own 
houses;  the  latter  might  hold  open  meetings,  after  having 
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provided  themselves  with  letters  of  licence.  The  ministry 
undertook  to  prove  that  this  measure  was  popular,  and  for 
that  purpose  caused  money  to  be  given  to  some  of  the  pres- 
byterians,  who  signed  addresses  of  thanks,  disavowed  by  the 
large  mass  of  the  nonconformists.  At  the  same  time,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England  protested  with  the  most  daring 
energy;  their  ministers  declaimed  from  the  pulpits  against 
the  imminent  invasion  of  popery.  Orders  were  given  them 
by  the  bishops  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  the  points  of  reli- 
gious controversy  which  separated  the  English  from  the 
Romish  church.  The  duke  of  York  was  personally  referred 
to  in  several  sermons.  The  king  wished  to  silence  the  pulpits, 
which  were  again  becoming  political  tribunes,  but  it  was  re- 
presented to  him  that  it  would  but  little  become  him  to  per- 
secute the  defenders  of  a creed  which  he  himself  professed; 
but  still,  tyrannical  law’s  being  necessary  to  sustain  arbitrary 
measures,  he  published  a proclamation,  menacing  with  the 
most  rigorous  penalties  those  who  should  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  his  acts,  or  who,  hearing  others  speak  disrespectfully 
of  them,  should  not  immediately  give  information  thereof  to 
the  magistrates. 

Meanwhile,  the  ministers  sought,  by  provoking  Holland,  to 
force  it  to  remonstrances  which  might  give  grounds  for  a 
rupture;  but  that  country  being  prepared  to  make  great 
sacrifices  in  order  to  maintain  the  triple  alliance,  these  provo- 
cations failed  in  their  aim.  The  government  of  Charles  IL, 
reduced  to  violate  the  law  of  nations  in  order  to  obtain  war, 
no  longer  hesitated.  A fleet  of  merchantmen  returning  richly 
laden  from  Smyrna,  was  attacked  in  the  Downs  by  an  English 
squadron,  much  more  numerous  than  that  which  formed  the 
Dutch  escort.  The  merchantmen  escaped  without  any  mate- 
rial loss,  and  Charles,  who  had  reckoned  upon  deriving  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  the  anticipated  capture,  obtained 
by  the  outrage  only  the  melancholy  advantage  of  being  able 
to  keep  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Louis  XIV.  His  de- 
claration of  war  against  Holland,  issued  in  March,  1672,  in 
order  to  make  the  war  a national  one,  set  forth  aU  sorts  of 
imaginary  grievances.  That  of  Louis  XIV.  was  far  more 
ingenuous.  The  insolent  monarch  simply  proposed  to  ^ow 
the  Dutch  republic  that  he  disliked  it,  and  that  his  glory  re- 
quired him  to  make  war  upon  it. 
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The  forces  displayed  at  the  same  time,  on  laud  and  sea,  by 
Louis  and  Charles,  were  answerable  to  the  degree  of  import- 
ance which  the  two  allies  attached  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Dutch  republic;  the  one  for  the  promotion  of  his  plans  of 
aggrandizement,  the  other  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
pi’ojects  of  absolute  domination.  It  has  been  intimated,  in 
speaking  of  the  formation  of  this  league  between  the  two 
kings,  which,  in  the  outset,  was  kept  wholly  secret,  that 
Charles  and  Louis  proposed  to  assign  to  the  young  prince  of 
Orange,  after  overtlirowing  the  Dutch  republic,  but  a small 
portion  of  the  territory  which  it  then  embraced ; the  remainder 
they  were  to  divide  between  them.  Charles  hoped  that 
within  a year  the  war  would  be  terminated;  and  that  then,  the 
acquisition  of  a part  of  Holland  would  re-establish  his  finances, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  govern  without  the  concurrence  of 
parliament,  and  to  promote  a religion  in  accordance  with  his 
views.  He  was  on  the  point  of  seeing  a portion  of  his  hopes 
realized.  The  duke  of  York  was  not  very  successful  at  sea 
against  Ruyter;  but  Louis,  marching  in  the  train  of  a for- 
midable army,  commanded  by  Turenne  and  the  prince  de 
Conde,  obtained  such  marked  triumphs,  that  the  States,  very 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  solicit  peace.  Although  the  pensionary, 
John  de  Witt,  had  done,  in  this  dangerous  crisis,  all  that 
man  could  do,  popular  discontent  attributed  to  him  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a war,  which  he  had,  it  was  said,  provoked  by  the , 
pertinacious  exhibition  of  his  ultra-republican  principles.  In 
spite  of  all  he  could  urge  to  the  contrary,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  at  a time  when  every  one  despaired  of  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  made  himself  conspicuous,  from  the 
first,  by  that  most  valuable  of  military  qualities,  the  calm, 
vigour  of  mind  which  the  experience  of  danger  does  not 
always  bring  with  it.  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  recal  to 
the  nation  all  the  merits  of  a family  which  had  so  long  been 
dear  to  it,  and  to  give  triumph  to  the  Orange  party.  De 
Witt,  who  was  represented  as  having  too  deeply  incurred  the 
hostility  of  the  two  kings  not  to  be  a lasting  obstacle  to  peace, 
became,  in  a few  months,  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  more 
timid  of  the  people;  and  unhappily,  instead  of  that  considera- 
tion which  it  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  show  towards  errors 
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inseparable  from  human  frailty,  he  gave  way  to  a pro- 
found sentiment  of  scorn  for  his  fellow  citizens,  and  thence- 
forth separated  their  cause  from  his  own. 

John  de  Witt  had  a brother  who  had  long  shared  public 
favour  with  him,  and,  like  him,  h.ad  merited  it  by  great  ser- 
vices, rare  talents,  and  noble  virtues.  Cornelius  de  Witt  was 
accused  by  some  miscreant  of  having  attempted  to  procure 
the  assassination  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  was  put  to 
the  torture  to  make  him  confess  a plot  which  did  not  exist. 
Amidst  his  horrible  agony,  Cornelius  repeated  some  stanzas 
from  the  ode  of  Fortem  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum,  &c.,  which 
weir  illustrated  his  firmness  of  soul.  His  judges,  unable  to 
condemn  him,  contented  themselves  with  banishing  him. 
John  de  Witt,  who,  meantime,  had  resigned  his  ofiice  of  pen- 
sionary, having  come  to  his  brother  in  prison  to  accompany 
him  into  exile,  both  were  attacked  by  a furious  populace,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  some  Orange  chiefs.  To  say  that 
they  were  massacred,  that  their  bodies  were  cut  in  pieces,  is 
to  confess  that  patriotism  would  be  a poor  virtue  were  it 
only  to  be  appreciated  by  the  multitude,  such  as  ignorance 
and  superetition  have  made  that  multitude. 

The  death  of  these  two  great  men  was  followed  in  Holland 
by  a violent  re-action  against  the  republican  party.  The 
nation  went  so  far  in  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  to 
which  it  had  owed  its  splendour,  that  for  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  have  attained  the  sovereignty,  there  was  wanting  but 
his  consent  to  the  advances  made  to  him.  But  naturally 
cautious,  he  mistrusted  the  popular  ebullitions  so  favour- 
able to  him,  and  contented  himself  with  the  stadtholder- 
, ship.  While  an  entire  revolution  was  being  effected  in 
the  government,  while  all  the  magistracies  were  being 
changed  in  the  provinces  not  in  the  occupation  of  Louis 
XIV.,  ambassadors  from  the  States  solicited  peace  in 
France  and  in  England  at  the  same  time,  and  the  prinee  of 
Orange  had  full  power  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  conditions 
offered.  It  was  fortunate  for  Holland  that  William  was  not 
a man  to  sacrifice  national  interests  to  those  which  Charles 
and  Louis  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  him  as  common  to 
him  with  all  crowned  heads.  The  two  victorious  kings 
endeavoured  to  associate  him  in  the  dismemberment  of 
Holland.  They  offered  him  the  absolute  sovereignty  over 
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■ome  of  the  provinces  as  a compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
rest.  Buckingham,  who  was  sent  to  him,  had  hoped  to  inspire 
him  with  a taste  for  the  principles  of  his  master,  and  to  induce 
him  to  trust  the  generosity  of  Louis,  and  the  warm  friendship 
of  the  king  his  uncle.  But  all  the  resources  of  his  mind  were 
ineffectual  against  the  reserve  of  a young  man,  already  versed 
in  dissimulation,  who,  while  appearing  to  hesitate,  gained 
valuable  time,  and  employed  it  with  incredible  activity  in 
strengthening  the  administration,  and  in  restoring  discipline  to 
an  army  which  the  fall  of  de  Witt  had  disoi^anized.  Bnck- 
ingham,  perceiving  at  length  that  he  was  being  tricked, 
resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end,  and  in  a last  interview- 
attempted  to  impose  his  conditions  by  violence  of  language 
and  demeanour;  but  the  prince  cut  him  short,  by  declaring 
that  his  country  had  confided  its  fate  to  him,  and  that  he 
would  not  betray  it  for  mere  personal  considerations.  “ Your 
country,”  exclaimed  Buckingham,  “ is  at  the  mercy  of  my 
master,  and  of  the  king  of  France:  ’tis  hopeless  to  think  of 
saving  it,”  and  he  repeated  several  times,  in  a tone  of  affected 
compassion  : “ Prince,  do  you  not  yourself  perceive  that 
Holland  is  lost?”  “I  see,”  replied  William,  “that  it  is  in 
great  danger;  but  as  to  my  seeing  that  it  is  lost,  there  is  an 
effectual  means  to  prevent  this,  which  is  to  die  in  the  last 
dyke.” 

After  this  energetic  declaration,  the  prince  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  excite  in  the  nation  the  same  sentiment  which  the 
nation  had  aroused  in  him.  He  convoked  an  extraordinary 
assembly,  and  opened  it  by  himself  explaining  in  detail  the 
state  of  affairs.  He  described  the  views  of  the  allies,  and  to 
prove  that  they  were  not  in  a position  to  enforce  them,  he 
exhibited  England  distracted  by  the  internal  struggle  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  and  France  exciting  against 
herself  the  enmity  of  all  Europe,  and,  within  her  territories, 
ground  dovra  by  despotism  and  ruined  by  reckless  expenditure. 
Then  comparing  the  resources  of  Holland  with  the  force 
which  its  enemies  might  bring  into  the  field,  he  promised,  if 
all  woidd  support  him,  very  shortly  to  infuse  more  caution 
into  an  enemy  who  proportioned  his  demands  to  the  opinion 
which  he  had  formed  of  the  depression  of  bis  contemplated 
victim.  The  entii-e  assembly,  says  an  historian,  were,  for  a 
while,  in  mute  astonishment  at  hearing  so  young  a man  speak. 
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of  all  these  things  with  so  much  knowledge  and  judgment: 
presently  there  was  but  one  cry,  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  if  the  result  were  against  them,  to  trans- 
port themselves  to  the  West  Indies  with  all  the  wealth  they 
could  carry  with  them. 

All  hope  of  forcing  a disastrous  peace  upon  Holland  was 
therefore  lost  to  Charles;  and  as  there  wa.s  already  gathering 
in  Germany  against  France  the  storm  announced,  and  perhaps 
raised  by  William,  he  now  saw  only  in  the  distance  those 
brilliant  chances  which  he  had  thought  to  realize  in  a single 
campaign,  and  upon  which  he  had  so  imprudently  built  up  his 
plan  of  despotism.  He  would  then  have  fain  brought  back 
matters  between  himself  and  the  nation  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  separated  himself,  by  the  whole  space  so  rapidly 
traversed  by  the  Cabal  ministry.  But  his  projects  were 
now  known  to  all  England.  His  religion  was  suspected; 
that  of  his  brother  declared.  The  many  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
last  two  years,  the  contempt  heaped  upon  the  national  repre- 
sentation, a war  undertaken  without  even  plausible  motives, 
and  carried  on  by  means  which  were  not  avowed;  the  command 
of  the  army  given  to  the  count  Schomberg,  a general  from 
France;  the  nomination  of  popish  officers  to  the  most  impor- 
tant posts;  all  these  tilings  manifested  a fixed  determination 
to  destroy  at  once  the  liberty  and  the  religion  of  the  country. 

Meantime,  a new  convocation  of  parliament  became  essen- 
tial. The  war  had  exhausted  all  the  resources.  The  Cabal, 
violating  one  of  the  most  ancient  privileges  of  the  commons, 
devised  the  plan,  in  order  to  insure  a majority  in  that  house, 
of  itself  despatching  the  writs  of  election  in  virtue  of  which 
new  members  were  to  be  called  to  the  places  vacant  since  the 
last  session. 

Parliament  opened  in  the  beginning  of  1673;  the  king,  in 
his  speech,  rapidly  passed  in  review  all  that  had  been  done 
during  the  eighteen  months  of  prorogation,  giving  perfectly 
absurd  explanations  of  some  of  the  acts  of  which  the  nation 
most  loudly  complained.  For  instance,  as  to  the  irregular 
issue  of  the  writs,  he  said,  that  the  object  had  been  to  save 
the  house  any  loss  of  time;  and  the  reason  he  alleged  for  the 
delay  in  le-assembling  parliament  was,  that  it  had  been  deemed 
desirable  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  of  attending  to 
their  private  affairs.  He  express^  him.'’elf  more  frankly 
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with  regard  to  the  ordinances  in  favour  of  the  papists:  he 
was  resolved,  he  said,  to  maintain  them,  and  would  endure  no 
contradiction  upon  that  point.  Shaftesbury,  who  spoke  next, 
had  it  in  charge  to  make  the  best  explanations  he  could  of  the 
war.  After  alleging,  which  was  false,  that  it  was  tHe  pro- 
vocations of  Holland  which  had  obliged  the  king  to  ally  him- 
self with  Louis  XIV.  against  her,  he  added,  which  was  true, 
that  the  august  allies,  knowing  their  true  interests,  had 
resolved  to  destroy  a government  hostile  to  all  monarchies; 
he  reminded  the  commons,  that  they  had  themselves  called 
for  the  first  war,  and  that,  consequently,  the  king  had  acted 
in  conformity  with  their  probable  wishes,  he  having  no  reason 
to  suppose  them  changed  in  this  respect;  that  it  was  not 
merely  his  war,  but  theirs  also.  In  conclusion,  attempting 
to  make  up  for  bad  arguments  by  affected  enthusiasm,  he 
exclaimed,  that  this  new  Carthage  must  be  destroyed;  that 
Delenda  est  Carthago  must  be  the  maxim  of  England,  unless 
she  desired  to  see  Holland  attain  the  empire  of  the  seas. 

The  commons,  acting  upon  their  old  tactics  of  attacking 
royalty  only  on  its  weak  side,  its  affection  for  popery,  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  explanations  given  by  the  king 
and  Shaftesbury  as  to  the  political  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  prorogation.  Their  extreme  moderation, 
even  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  the  writs,  defeated  the 
diversion  w'hich  the  ministry  had  endeavoured  to  effect  by  it 
in  favour  of  the  toleration  edict;  and  as  the  king  had  engaged 
to  support  this  edict  with  all  the  energy  of  which  he  was  ca- 
pable, the  parliamentary  opposition  united  all  its  forces  to 
compel  him  to  revoke  it.  It  began  the  fight  by  reverting  to 
a petition  presented  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  by  the  two 
houses,  and  in  which  they  had  respectfully  informed  the 
king  that  a great  number  of  priests  and  Jesuits  frequented 
the  cities  of  London  and  TV'estminster,  and  the  various  coun 
ties  of  the  kingdom;  that  their  number  was  constantly  aug- 
menting; that  they  had  established  societies  even  in  St. 
James’s  palace;  and  that  thence  they  spread  themselves  in  all 
directions,  seeking  to  seduce  the  people,  and  to  corrupt  youth 
by  inspiring  it  with  papistical  principles.  Those  English  or 
foreign  priests,  said  the  signers  of  the  petition,  cause  cate- 
chisms and  other  heretical  books  to  be  sold  at  the  very  doors  of 
parliament;  the  magistrates  take  no  heed  to  them;  papists  are 
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even  permitted  to  enjoy  places  which  they  exercise  in  their 
own  persons,  or  by  deputy;  and  although  there  have  been 
many  prosecutions  instituted  against  thenv  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  they  have  never  been  dismissed  or  punished. 
Now,  added  many  members,  since  this  petition  was  first  pre- 
sented, the  audacity  of  the  papists  has  increased  still  more; 
and  what  has  the  king  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
evil  and  to  calm  just  alarm?  Not  only  has  he  not  put  in 
force  the  laws  against  the  nonconformists,  but  he  has  adopted 
them,  and  has  now  lately  declared,  that  in  this  respect  he  will 
endure  no  contradiction:  does  he,  then,  suppose  that,  at  his 
will,  he  can  change  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  despoil 
parliament  of  its  legislative  attributes?  Is  it  not  enough  that, 
by  his  royal  prerogative,  he  may,  by  pardoning  the  guilty, 
neutralize  in  a great  measure  the  laws  which  parliament  has 
made,  and  which  the  nation  considers  so  essential  to  its 
repose?  This  bold  language  was  maintained  in  an  address 
voted  almost  unanimously,  and  in  whieh  the  commons  signi- 
fied to  the  king  their  firm  intention  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  the  papists,  and  demanded  the  abrogation  of  the  edict 
of  toleration.  The  address  was  immediately  followed  up  by 
the  introduction  of  a bill,  which  declared  papists  incapable  of 
holding  any  kind  of  office,  enjoined  all  public  functionaries 
henceforward  to  add  to  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  alle- 
giance, a certificate  that  they  had  received  the  communion  in 
an  Anglican  church,  and  called  upon  them  publicly  to  make 
the  following  declaration: — “I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  I do 
believe  there  is  not  any  transubstantiation  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof,  by  any 
person  whatsoever.” 

However  frivolous  a proposition  of  this  kind  may  appear 
in  itself,  it  is  obvious  how  formidable  the  opposition  would 
render  itself,  if  it  succeeded  in  compelling  all  the  secret  ene- 
♦ ' mies  which  it  had  in  the  administration,  the  magistracy,  the 

navy,  and  the  army,  to  a public  profession  of  faith  upon  that 
dogma,  which  more  strongly  than  any  other  marks  the  separa- 
tion between  popery  and  the  various  protestant  sects.  Accord- 
ingly, the  adoption  or  the  rejection  of  the  bill  was,  at  this  period 
of  the  struggle  between  the  counter-revolution  and  English 
liberty,  an  immense  question,  a question  of  life  or  death  for 
both  these  great  interests.  The  court  endeavoured  to  rally  all 
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the  nonconforming  protestants  against  this  motion,  and  at  first 
afiected  to  oppose  it  only  in  their  behalf;  but  as  the  most  de* 
cided  provision  in  the  bill,  that  which  imposed  the  test,  or 
declaration  of  principles,  with  regard  to  transubstantiation, 
was  evidently  not  directed  against  them,  this  manoeuvre  did 
not  succeed;  so  far  from  it,  indeed,  the  nonconforming  pro- 
testants themselves  denounced  the  trick.  Their  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  very  remarkable,  and  proved,  what  the 
court  had  long  refused  to  acknowledge,  that  the  hatred  of 
popery,  common  to  all  protestant  sects,  had  reconciled  them 
amongst  each  other,  ever  since  the  protection  given  to  the 
Jesuits  and  Romish  priests  had  revealed  the  sinister  projects 
on  foot.  One  of  the  members  for  London,  alderman  Love, 
well  known  for  his  attachment  to  presbyterian  opinions,  was 
the  first  who  repelled,  for  himself  and  for  his  co-religionists, 
the  hypocritical  professions  of  interest  made  by  the  adversaries 
of  the  bill.  He  said  that  before  all  things  it  was  essential  to 
combat  popery;  that  the  test  would  openly  brand  all  those 
who  secretly  favoured  that  dangerous  heresy;  that  several 
provisions  of  the  bill  were,  indeed,  very  vexatious  to  those 
who,  like  himself,  were  of  the  presbyterian  church,  but  that, 
pending  the  attainment  of  more  favourable  terms,  he  declared, 
in  their  name,  that  they  would  prefer  remaining  exposed  to 
the  severity  of  the  laws  of  the  church  of  England,  than  impede 
them  in  their  operation  against  the  papists.  Many  members, 
leaders  of  other  protestant  sects,  supported  the  bill  by  similar 
arguments,  and  this  extraordinary  disinterestedness  so  afiected 
the  church  of  England  members,  that  they  introduced  into 
the  bill  a clause  in  favour  of  nonconforming  protestants,  and 
the  bill  passed  the  house  by  a large  majority. 

There  remained  but  one  hope  for  the  partisans  of  the  edict 
of  toleration,  that  the  upper  house  would  reject  the  measure; 
though,  if  a vote  to  this  efiect  were  obtained  from  the 
house,  force  might  be  required  to  carry  it  out,  so  formidable 
had  the  reconciliation  brought  about  in  the  commons  rendered 
the  opposition.  But  the  confusion  which  a first  defeat  had 
already  created  in  the  council  of  Charles,  manifested  itself  in 
this  second  experiment.  Clifibrd,  who  made  a personal  afiair  of 
the  success  of  the  edict,  undertook  to  support  it  in  the  lords. 
In  a speech  drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  Charles  II.,  he 
proceeded  to  such  lengths  against  the  lower  house,  as  to  speak 
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of  it  in  insulting  terms,  and  designated  its  Test  Bill  as  mon- 
strum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens.  But  the  astonishment 
caused  by  the  violence  and  disorder  of  his  harangue,  was 
succeeded  by  far  greater  amazement,  when  Shaftesbury, 
rising,  and  setting  aside  all  oratorical  precautions,  declared 
that  his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  commons  differed,  toto 
ccelo,  from  that  of  the  lord  treasurer;  that  the  fidelity  of  that 
house  could  not  be  doubted,  and  that  he  deferred  to  its  judg- 
ment upon  the  edict  of  toleration,  as  to  a wise  opinion  given 
by  good  servants,  who  fulfilled  a duty  in  showing  themselves 
tenacious  of  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  land.  The  bouse 
could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  Shaftesbury  who  delivered 
this  strange  speech,  he  who  was  well  known  to  be  the  author 
of  the  pernicious  system  which  had  been  pursued  since  the 
fall  of  Clarendon.  The  members  looked  at  one  another  in 
stupor,  as  if  this  new  treachery  of  a man  whom  they  had  ever 
known  to  anticipate  the  fall  of  the  parties  he  had  served, 
revealed  the  existence  of  some  great  danger.  They  divided 
amidst  an  unexampled  agitation,  and  the  bill  was  carried  by 
a very  small  majority.  The  minority,  composed  of  the  lords 
most  eminent  for  their  talents  and  fortune,  protested  against 
a decision  alike  surprising  with  all  that  had  taken  place  in 
this  sitting.  The  duke  of  York,  as  he  left  the  house,  said  to 
the  king,  “ What  a knave  of  a chancellor  have  you  there!” 
“ And  you,  brother,”  answered  the  king,  “ what  a mad  fool 
of  a treasurer  have  you  given  me!” 

The  conduct  of  Shaftesbury,  as  this  reply  would  already 
indicate,  had  produced  upon  Charles  an  impression  which 
was  not  that  of  indignation.  The  moment  had  at  length 
arrived  for  supporting  injustice  by  force;  and  his  aversion  for 
extreme  measures,  an  aversion  inspired,  not  by  a horror  of 
blood,  but  from  a want  of  courage,  induced  him  to  roly  on  the 
sure  quick-sightedness  of  him  of  his  ministers  whom  he 
esteemed  the  least,  and  whose  mental  depravity  most  resembled 
his  own.  He  gave  an  altogether  ungracious  reception  to  the 
duke  of  York,  Buckingham,  Clifibrf,  Lauderdale,  and  lord 
Berkley,  who  urged  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  glory  and  of  his 
dearest  interests,  to  order  the  army  of  Schombei^  into  Lon- 
don, and  to  expel  tlie  opposition  from  the  two  houses.  In  a 
council  which  tumultuously  assembled  after  the  sitting  of  the 
upper  house,  he  manifested  no  displeasure  either  at  the  auda- 
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city  with  which  Shaftesbuiy  supported  his  new  part,  in  the 
presence  of  the  colleagues  whom  he  had  just  betrayed,  or  at 
the  dexterity  with  which  Arlington  went  over  to  the  opinion 
of  Shaftesbury.  He  afterwards  gave  a cordial  reception  to 
some  members  of  the  lower  house  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
these  two  ministers,  came  to  assure  him  that  the  speech  of 
Shaftesbury  had  counteracted,  in  the  public  mind,  the  ill 
effect  produced  by  Clifford’s;  that  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  former  expressed  the  opinions  of  the  king,  and  the 
latter  those  of  the  duke  of  York;  that  the  commons  threw 
upon  the  obdurate  portion  of  the  ministry  all  the  odium  of 
the  papist  edict,  and  that  if  his  majesty  would  take  upon  him- 
self to  revoke  it,  the  house,  would  immediately  vote  the  sub- 
sidies necessary  for  continuing  the  war.  Such  was,  in  foct, 
the  disposition  of  the  commons. 

This  mode  of  evasion  was  exactly  suited  to  a man  of 
Charles’s  character.  He  sent  for  the  edict  of  toleration,  broke 
the  seal  with  his  own  hand,  and  intimated  to  the  commons 
that  he  consented  to  the  Test  Bill.  The  commons  replied  to 
his  gracious  message  by  voting  a subsidy  of  12,000Z.,  and  he, 
on  his  part,  formally  assented  to  the  Test  Bill,  which  then  be- 
came law;  after  this,  the  parliament  adjourned  of  its  own 
accord. 

The  whole  benefit  of  this  compromise,  made  to  avert  ex- 
tremities alike  dreaded  by  both  parties,  accrued  to  the  nation. 
The  Test  Act,  which  came  into  operation  at  once,  compelled 
the  duke  of  York  to  resign  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral, 
Schomberg  to  retire  from  the  command  of  the  army,  the 
papist  officers  to  surrender  their  commissions,  and  Cliflbrd  to 
quit  the  treasury.  As  to  the  Cabal  ministry,  having  lost  in 
the  struggle  the  toleration  bill,  the  only  w'eapon  with  which 
it  opposed  the  commons,  it  could  neither  alter  its  course,  nor 
contend  against  the  general  indignation  which  cried  aloud  for 
its  dissolution.  The  failure  of  a second  campaign  against 
Holland  having  compelled  the  king  to  recal  the  parliament  at 
the  close  of  1673,  the  first  proposition  made  in  the  commons 
was  for  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers.  The  opposition, 
vehemently  recuri’ed  to  all  the  grievances  Avhich,  in  the  last 
session,  they  had  consented  to  waive  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
the  passing  of  the  test  act;  more  especiallj’’  they  attacked  the 
principle  of  the  current  war  against  Holland,  a war,  they 
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said,  at  once  unjust  in  itself  and  ruinous  to  the  country;  a 
war  which  placed  England  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  menaced  her  internal  liberty  by  affording  a pre- 
text for  keeping  on  foot  troops  and  militia  illegally  raised. 
The  king,  to  pacify  them,  announced  that  he  was  about  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a peace  which  he  himself  desired  as  earnestly  as  any  of  his 
subjects.  But  the  house  met  this  assurance  with  facts  which 
utterly  belied  them;  among  others  with  the  negotiation  which 
they  knew  had  been  proceeding,  under  the  auspices  of 
Louis  XIV.  for  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  a 
popish  princess.  The  king,  as  to  this,  intimated  that  it  was 
too  late  to  oppose  the  union,  since  the  betrothal  had  already 
taken  place.  The  commons  broke  out  more  warmly  than 
ever  at  this  communication,  and  said  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly easy  to  do  that  which  the  king  described  as  impossible, 
since  it  would  suffice  for  the  purpose  to  declare  that  the 
princess  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  became  so  stormy  and  menacing,  that 
hi.s  majesty  prorogued  parliament,  the  commons  separating 
under  solemn  protest. 

They  were  recalled  two  months  aiterwards,  in  the  beginning 
of  1674.  In  the  interim,  the  princess  of  Modena  had  arrived, 
and  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  York  been  completed.  The 
commons,  on  the  first  day  of  their  meeting,  demanded  a public 
fast,  an  unequivocal  and  gloomy  manifestation  of  their  anxiety 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  menaced  Anglican  religion.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  offer  up  to  them  the  ministry  as  a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice.  Shaftesbury  had  already  made  his  peace 
with  the  popular  party,  who  had  received  him  with  the 
welcome  always  accorded  to  deserters  whose  importance 
serves  as  a shield  for  their  tergiversation.  Buckingham 
wmuld  willingly,  by  following  his  example,  have  saved  him- 
self from  impeachment,  but  the  commons  required  from  him 
a public  account  of  his  conduct,  and  assailed  liiin  with  humi- 
liating reproaches.  Shaken  at  first  by  the  violence  of  these 
attacks,  he  resumed  courage  upon  the  success  of  several 
telling  epigrams  that  fell  from  him  in  his  replies  to  his 
adversaries.  In  the  course  of  this  singular  system  of  defence, 
by  means  of  a figure  of  speech,  the  audacity  of  which  became 
the  subject  of  general  remark,  he  threw  upon  the  shoulders 
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of  the  king  and  his  brother  the  burden  of  all  that  he  himself 
was  charged  with.  “ Hunting,”  said  he,  “is  pleasant  sport 
enough,  but  it  won’t  do  to  hunt  in  company  with  a couple  of 
madn’.en,  or  you  may  chance  get  shot  between  them.”  The 
king  thoroughly  appreciated  the  bitterness  of  this  allusion, 
and  never  saw  Ids  old  favourite  again.  Lauderdale  had  also 
made  overtures  to  the  opposition  party,  but  was  repelled  as 
too  much  an  object  of  public  odium  and  contempt  to  worth 
conciliating;  and  both  he  and  Arlington  were  impeached. 
When  the  king  saw  this  fierce  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  commons,  he  hastened  to  complete  his  negotiations  with 
Holland,  and  immediately,  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace,  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  contriving  in  this  way  to  retain  about 
him  two  ministers  whom  he  found  still  useful — ^Lauderdale, 
from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  then 
in  a most  confused  condition,  and  Arlington,  as  a man  pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  adapting  to  the  secret  projects  which  the 
king  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  relinquish,  the  system  of 
government  rendered  necessary  by  the  public  indignation 
arising  from  so  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  carry  those 
projects. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PRESBYTEMA?!  OPPOSITION 


Policy  of  Charles  II. — Dauhy’s  ministry — Plans  of  (be  new  administration 
— Arrangements  between  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV. — Pretended  medi- 
ation in  favour  of  Holland — Efforts  of  the  opposition  against  the  papists 
and  against  I.ouis  XIV. — Desertions  from  the  court  party — Prepor- 
dernuce  of  the  prcsbylcrians  in  the  opposition — Charles  II.  obliged  by- 
parliament  to  act  in  favour  of  Holland — Levy  of  thirty  thousand  men — 
Diplomatic  intrigues ; foreign  war ; parliamentary  debates  before  the 
peace  of  Nymegen — Popish  conspiracy. 


The  separate  peace  concluded  with  Holland  in  the  beginning 
of  1674  was  one  of  the  necessities  imposed  upon  Charles  II. 
by  the  defeat  which  he  had  experienced  in  the  affair  of  the 
test  act.  This  peace  consummated  the  ruin  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary resources  conceived  by  tlie  Cabal.  The  firm- 
ness and  talent  of  the  prince  of  Orange  having  so  happily 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  all  hope 
of  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  popery  and  of  abso- 
lute power  in  England  by  the  subjection  of  Holland,  was  lost 
to  the  government  of  the  Stuarts.  Charles,  as  when  a battle 
has  been  lost  and  the  plans  of  a campaign  made  public,  was 
obliged  to  form  another  system  of  warfare  against  the  irre- 
concilable enemy  with  whom  the  restoration  had  placed  him 
in  hostility.  In  reference  to  external  policy,  to  follow,  in  i 
appearance,  a course  conformable  with  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  same  time  keeping  up  with  France  relations 
as  to  money,  counsels,  and  assistance;  with  regard  to  the 
interior,  desisting  from  the  too  open  protection  given  to 
the  papists,  to  conspire  more  secretly  with  them;  to  give  some 
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distinction  to  the  national  representation,  and  until  the  sys- 
tem of  coups-d’etat  could  be  safely  resumed,  to  proceed  against 
it  by  corruption  and  division;  such  was  the  conduct  which  the 
existing  state  of  things  prescribed  to  the  court.  Osborne, 
earl  of  JDanby,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  parliament  as 
a court  partisan,  was  raised  to  office  in  accordance  with  these 
double  views,  at  the  head  of  a ministry  in  which  Lauderdale 
remained,  and  of  which  Arlington  for  a short  time  was  a 
member.  Osborne  did  not  completely  inherit  the  full  confi- 
dence which  the  Cabal  had  enjoyed.  Charles  II.  employed 
his  brother  to  arrange  his  ulterior  relations  with  Louis  XIV. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  duke,  still  a determined  partisan  of 
the  French  alliance,  and  who  had  Umg  been  dissatisfied  that  its 
co-operation  had  not  been  thoroughly  adopted,  it  was  agreed: 
that  Charles  should  prorogue  parliament  until  the  beginning 
of  1675,  and  during  the  prorogation  receive  1,500,000  French 
livres  from  Louis;  that  he  should  then  convoke  it  in  order  to 
demand  subsidies  from  it;  and,  if  subsidies  were  refused,  or 
if  the  opposition  made  efforts  to  change  the  peace  with  Hol- 
land into  a declaration  of  war  against  France,  Charles  should 
dissolve  parliament,  and  receive  a larger  pension,  regulated 
according  to  his  wants.  In  the  meantime,  Louis  consented 
that  Charles  should  offer  to  him  and  to  Holland  a mediation 
which  could  be  rendered  futile,  but  which  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  English  nation. 

In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  deceive  parliament,  to  give  some  eclat  to  the 
feigned  mediation.  Charles  selected,  as  his  representative 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  hostile  nations,  a man 
who  could  not  be  suspected  of  lending  himself  to  a fraud  inju- 
rious to  England;  tliis  was  sir  William  Temple.  Previous 
to  his  departure,  the  king  had  a conversation  with  him,  full  of 
affected  candour,  in  which  he  reproached  himself,  and  per- 
mitted Temple  to  address  to  him  reproaches  equally  severe. 
He  pressed  his  hand,  saying,  with  a studied  pathos,  that  he 
would  be  the  father  of  his  people,  and  dismissed  him  with 
instructions  whose  utter  vagueness  belied  all  this  display  of 
impossible  intentions.  Charles  had  already  twice  experienced 
that  he  might  make  any  attempt  with  ministers  upon  whom, 
in  the  event  of  failure,  the  national  indignation  would  fall, 
while  he,  by  abandoning  them,  regained  to  a certain  extent 
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the  confidence  and  almost  the  affection  of  his  subjects;  he 
communicated  to  his  new  ministers  such  of  his  arrangements 
with  Louis  as  were  to  regulate  their  administration;  then, 
leaving  them  to  themselves,  he  returned  with  delight  to  the 
debaucheries  from  which  he  had  been  for  awhile  diverted  by 
the  dangers  of  the  late  crisis. 

Lot  us  see  what  the  new  administration  under  Danby  did. 
Judging  that  the  defeat  of  the  court  party  had  arisen 
from  the  unexpected  reconciliation  between  the  presbyte- 
rians  and  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  in  order 
to  destroy  this  alliance,  it  conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
another  between  the  church  of  England  party  and  the  old 
cavaliers,  who  since  the  restoration  had  been  treated  with  a 
neglect  amounting  to  ingratitude. 

This  party,  still  advocating  unconditional  royalty,  was 
secretly  intriguing  to  support  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York, 
whose  principles  and  interests  were  its  own ; it  only  differed 
from  its  chief  in  that  it  neither  desired  nor  rejected  popery. 
The  first  proceeding  of  the  government  was  warmly  to  repre- 
hend the  conduct  of  the  late  ministry;  they  more  especially 
charged  it  with  depriving  the  king  of  many  good  servants,  by 
leaving  the  cavaliers  to  grow  old  in  poverty;  and  with  having 
given  just  alarm  to  the  English  churchmen  by  favouring 
popery,  which  at  best  should  only  be  tolerated.  To  conciliate 
the  cavaliers,  they  prepared  new  honours  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  I.  They  drew  forth  from  some  cellar  an  hitherto 
unheeded  statue,  and  set  it  up  once  more  at  Charing  Cross; 
magnificent  obsequies  were  performed  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased prince  in  all  the  churches.  To  ingratiate  the  church- 
men, they  prosecuted  a number  of  papists;  they  undertook 
the  reconstruction  of  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Paul,  destroyed  in 
the  fire  of  London.  Conferences  were  arranged  between 
them  and  some  English  bishops,  in  reference  to  a scheme 
which  was  to  destroy  popery  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  English  church.  In  these  conferences,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  all  the  sanguinary  laws  against  the  nonconformists, 
without  distinction  of  sect,  should  be  again  put  in  force,  and 
that  there  should  be  drawn  up  a politicd  test,  to  be  presented 
to  the  two  houses,  as  a complement  of  the  religious  test  adopted 
in  the  last  session. 

Louis  XIV.  having  faithfully  paid  the  1,500,000  livres  he 
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had  promised,  Charles,  on  ais  side,  had  kept  his  word  by 
allowing  parliament  to  remain  prorogued  until  the  spring  of 
1675;  he  then  summoned  it.  His  opening  speech,  unfavour- 
able to  the  papists,  flattered  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England;  recalled  glorious  recollections  to  the  cavaliers;  and 
declared  to  the  nation  that  on  this  occasion  no  subsidies 
would  be  demanded.  Yet,  from  the  very  outset,  the  commons 
still  showed  themselves  possessed  by  their  incurable  mistrust. 
The  ministers,  in  proof  of  their  good  intentions,  put  in  exe- 
cution some  acts  of  severity  against  the  papists,  but  distinct 
facts  showed  that  the  aim  was  not  altered,  but  only  the 
means  better  chosen.  They  said  nothing  as  to  what  had 
been  produced  by  that  mediation,  cried  up  as  a popular 
measure,  and  in  contempt  of  which  Holland,  accompanied  in 
its  heroic  resistance  by  the  good  wishes  of  all  England,  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  conquering  fury  of  Louis  XIV 
They  did  not  ask  for  money,  indeed,  but  this  merely  sug- 
gested that  they  relied  upon  discreditable  resources,  or  in- 
tended to  levy  taxes  arbitrarily.  Accordingly,  the  commons 
brought  in  a bill  which  declared  it  to  be  high  treason  to  levy 
taxes  not  sanctioned  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament;  a bill 
which  declared  vacant  all  seats  in  the  commons  which  were 
occupied  by  men  employed  under  government;  a bill  against 
Jesuits  and  foreign  priests;  and,  lastly,  the  impeachment  of 
Lauderdale.  While  these  various  propositions  were  under 
discussion  in  the  lower  house,  the  ministry  laid  before  the 
upper  bouse  the  new  form  of  oath  resolved  upon  in  their  con- 
ferences with  the  bishops  of  the  court  party.  They  required 
that  every  member  of  the  two  houses  should  publicly  swear: 
“ I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  declare,  that  it  is  not  lawful  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king.  And 
that  I do  abhor  the  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his 
authority  against  his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  com- 
mission^ by  him,  in  pursuance  of  such  commission.  And  I 
do  swear  that  I will  not  at  any  time  to  come  endeav’our  the 
alteration  of  the  government,  either  in  church  or  state.  So 
help  me  God.”  This  declaration  was  opposed  to  the  reli- 
gious principles  of  the  presbyterians,  and  to  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  the  opposition.  The  court,  therefore,  trusted 
that  these  would  not  take  it,  and  would  withdi-aw  from  par- 
liament, as  the  papists  had  been  obliged  to  quit  their  offices. 
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Danby,  and  the  bishops  of  his  party,  maintained  that  this 
test  was  necessary,  as  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  faith- 
ful from  disaffected  subjects.  They  said,  that  the  revolution 
having  substituted  for  sound  monarchical  doctrines,  depraved 
maxims — which  many  men  still  dared  to  profess  and  sought 
to  diffuse  among  the  people,  and  that  the  clemency  shown  by 
the  king  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  having  been  received  by 
these  incorrigible  men  as  a tacit  admission  that  their  revolt 
against  the  late  king  was  legitimate,  it  was  now  necessary  to 
condemn  their  horrible  principles  more  energetically;  that 
no  one  should  be  compelled  to  take  the  new  oath,  but  that 
those  who  would  not  take  it  should  at  the  utmost  be  only 
entitled  to  toleration  ; the  ministry,  however,  contenting 
itself  with  merely  watching  their  proceedings,  unless  these 
gave  some  fresh  occasion  for  alarm. 

The  ministers  naturally  relied  on  the  success  of  such 
arguments  in  the  upper  house;  for  there,  more  even  than 
in  the  commons,  the  opposition  had  always  introduced  as  a 
leading  condition  in  its  attacks  upon  popery,  declarations 
of  attachment  to  monarchical  principles;  but  the  question 
here  was  no  longer  merely  satisfying  power  upon  matters 
as  futile  in  themselves  as  they  might  be  dangerous  in  their 
agitation.  The  progress  of  things  indicated  as  possible, 
and  that  at  no  distant  period,  illegal  attacks,  which  would 
provoke  resistance  of  the  same  character,  and  the  debates 
proved  that  many  members  of  the  upper  house  regarded 
insurrection  as,  in  certain  cases,  permissible.  The  disclo- 
sures made  from  the  opposition  benches  by  Buckingham 
and  Shaftesbury,  had  much  to  do  with  this  avowal  of  a prin- 
ciple alarming  for  the  court.  Shaftesbury,  now  become  its 
most  formidable  adversary,  made  it  tremble  as  he  met  the 
test,  with  arguments  such  as  these:  “ We  have  seen,  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  what  the  value  is  of  oaths  imposed  by 
power;  useless  when  subjects  are  happy  and  obey  willingly 
and  of  their  own  accord;  and  still  more  useless  when  subjects 
are  oppressed,  and  too  feeble  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Who 
can  flatter  himself,  in  the  circumstances  which  I will  not  an- 
ticipate, but  which  truly  are  quite  possible,  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  keep  the  nation  fettered  down  by  mere  moral  obli- 
gation to  the  principles  of  nonresistance?  If  it  chanced,  for 
example,  that  a king  were  to  desire  to  convert  England  into 
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a French  province,  or  to  render  her  the  tributary  of  a foreign 
power,  or  were  to  call  to  his  aid  a French  army,  in  order  to 
establish  the  authority  of  the  pope  here,  what  oath  think  you 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  us  let  him  have  his  way?”  He 
continued  in  this  tone  to  tell  all  he  knew  of  the  projects  oi 
the  duke  of  York  and  of  the  king;  his  speech  produced  the 
most  vivid  sensation.  The  house  divided,  and  the  bill  was 
only  carried  by  a majority  of  two.  The  ministers  wore 
about  to  lay  it  before  the  lower  house,  when  an  incident,^ 
which  Shaftesbury  boasted  of  having  given  rise  to,  in  the 
fear  that  the  eomraons  might  consent  to  the  test,  in  order  to 
procure  the  passing  of  their  own  bills,  obliged  the  king  to 
prorogue  parliament.  The  affair  arose  out  of  one  of  those 
differences  between  the  two  houses,  which  the  extreme  un- 
certainty as  to  their  respective  attributes  had  a frequent 
tendency  to  originate.  Towards  the  end  of  1675,  parliament 
having  been  again  assembled,  the  dispute  was  renewed,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  various  bills  proposed  by  the  ministry 
and  by  the  opposition  indefinitely  postponed  in  consequence. 
The  king  again  prorogued  parliament,  after  having  obtained 
a subsidy,  the  application  of  which  he  allowed  to  be  pre- 
scribed to  him,  and  thus  passed  on  to  the  term  of  his  engage- 
ment with  Louis  XIV.  , Other  engagements  followed,  still 
through  the  mediation  of  the  duke  of  York.  By  a new 
agreement,  Charles  undertook  to  continue  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  England  by  his  feigned  mediation,  and  not  to  con- 
tract any  alliance  on  the  continent  without  the  consent  of 
Louis,  who  was  to  give  him  1,200,000  livres.  If  parliament, 
at  its  next  meeting,  again  demanded  the  alliance  with  Holland, 
Charles  was  to  dissolve  it,  and  to  receive  a larger  sum  from 
France.  The  articles  of  this  agreement,  drawn  up  by 
Rouvigny,  the  French  ambassador,  were  copied  in  Charles’s 
own  hand-writing,  there  being  no  one  about  him  to  whom  he 
could  confide  so  humiliating  a transaction. 

While  Charles  was  thus,  a second  time,  selling  England 
to  France,  his  ministers  were  earnestly  preparing  for  the 
parliamentary  contest  which  was  to  be  resumed  in  the  session 
announced  for  the  spring  of  1677.  They  employed  the  sort 
of  truce  brought  about  by  the  disputes  between  the  two 

* A question  of  privilege,  in  the  case  of  sir  John  Fagg. 
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houses,  in  struggling  ngainst  the  rapidly  increasing  strength 
of  the  opposition  j for,  in  proportion  as  doubt  of  the  intentions 
of  the  king  gave  place  in  men’s  minds  to  mournful  con- 
viction, the  number  of  ministerial  votes  diminished;  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  death  had  carried  off  a great  number 
of  them;  the  occasional  elections,  almost  every  one  of  them, 
supplied  new  auxiliaries  to  the  presbyterians,  the  zealous 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  to  the  men  of  independent 
fortunes,  who  had  been  the  first  to  vote  against  the  court, 
and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  opposition.  Many  members 
even,  who  held  office  under  it,  refused  to  support  it.  Upon 
nice  questions  they  abstained  from  appearing,  or  if  forced  to 
attend,  voted  with  the  opposition.  There  is  a story  of  Harvey, 
the  queen’s  privy  purse,  who,  having  one  day  voted  against 
the  ministry,  was  received  with  keen  reproaches  by  the  king; 
the  next  day,  on  another  division,  he  voted  with  the  court; 
when  the  king  thanked  him,  he  said,  in  a tone  of  deep  afflic- 
tion: “Yesterday,  I voted  against  your  majesty,  to-day 
against  my  conscience.”  Under  the  Cabal  ministry,  Clifford 
had  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  these  successive  losses  by 
purchasing  votes  in  the  very  heart  of  the  opposition,  and  he 
had  frequently  managed  to  corrupt  influential  men.  Danby 
had  recourse  to  the  same  means,  only  he  looked  upon  this 
traffic  of  consciences  in  a different  way;  instead  of  addressing 
himself  to  men  distinguished  by  their  talents,  and  who  wanted 
a high  price,  he  aimed  at  quantity,  and  assailed  ordinary 
people,  who  cost  much  less,  and  whose  votes,  after  all,  accord- 
ing to  him,  made  up  the  list.  But  these  ministerial  recruits, 
without  talent,  without  influence,  were  not  even  numerous. 
They  were  so  maltreated  in  every  debate  that  men  almost 
blushed  to  vote  with  them.  At  this  period  of  the  Danby 
ministry,  there  was  but  one  man  of  any  great  mark  in  the 
whole  court  party;  this  was  Seymour,  lately  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  orators  of  the  opposition.  The  great  knowledge  he 
possessed  of  the  interests  and  views  of  all  the  parties  repre- 
sented in  the  two  houses,  rendered  him  a most  important 
acquisition;  he  partly  directed,  in  debate,  the  ministerial 
phalanx,  recently  enlarged  by  a few  churclimen  and  cavaliers 
whom  Danby  had  brought  over  to  his  project  of  counter- 
alliance.  But  at  this  period  the  opposition  numbered- 
Shaftesbury,  Buckingham,  ex-ministers;  lord  Cavendish,  a 
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man  of  great  ambition,  ‘whom  disappointment  had  alienated 
from  the  court;  Thomas  Lee,  Vaughan,  who  had  also  aban- 
doned it  from  discontent;  and  men  of  a higher  character,  sir 
William  Coventry,  colonel  Birch,  sir  William  Waller,  lord 
Russel,  Littleton,  and  Powle,  distinguished  by  various  virtues 
and  merits,  and  whose  every  word  carried  with  it  the  authority 
of  talent,  patriotism,  and  tried  convictions. 

Such  was  the  force  and  aspect  of  the  two  pai'ties  in  par- 
liament, when  they  faced  each  other  in  the  beginning  of  1677. 
The  situation  of  Holland,  becoming  exhausted  by  reverses, 
which  the  prince  of  Orange  met  with  indefatigable  energy, 
was  now  so  deplorable,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that  the 
English  government  should  be  violently  assailed  with  reference 
to  the  inutility  of  its  mediation.  The  king,  in  his  opening 
speech,  gave  no  explanation  of  the  matter,  and  Temple  wrote 
word  that  his  instructions  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
assigned  object  of  his  mission.  Hereupon,  Coventry,  in  the 
name  of  the  public  anxiety,  made  the  demand,  which  Charles, 
according  to  his  promise  to  Louis,  was  to  meet  by  the  disso- 
lution of  parliament.  He  said,  that  to  open  war  made  against 
Holland,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  England,  there  had  suc- 
ceeded, under  the  name  of  mediation,  a covert  and  more 
cruel  war;  that  English  regiments  were  in  the  pay  of  France; 
that  men  were  publicly  raised  for  France  in  Sratland,  all  the 
while  that  government  made  a show  of  negotiating  with  a view 
to  oblige  that  power  to  lay  down  arms;  that  it  was  time  the 
king  should  lay  aside  these  futile  forms,  and  take  energetic 
measures  to  save  the  United  Provinces.  The  ministers,  and 
at  the  head  of  their  adherents,  Seymour,  opposed  the  taking 
sir  William  Coventry’s  complaints  into  consideration  at  all; 
but  they  did  not  prevent  the  majority  in  both  houses  from 
voting  in  common  an  address  to  the  king  representing  the 
extreme  danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  exposed  by  the 
excessive  aggrandizement  of  France,  and  the  necessity  for 
protecting  Spanish  Flanders  and  its  own  territories,  by  al- 
liances which  would  tranquillize  his  people.  Charles  gave  an 
evasive  answer.  The  houses  renewed  their  requisition  in  a 
more  pressing  manner,  adding  that  the  king  might  rely  upon 
their  assistance  and  upon  that  of  all  his  subjects,  to  enable 
him  to  assume  the  attitude  which  befitted  the  dignity  of 
England.  As  there  was  no  promise  more  calculated  to  touch 
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him,  he  listened  to  this  overture,  and  said  that  unless  60,000/. 
were  secured  to  him,  he  could  not  endanger  himself  by  aban- 
doning, with  respect  to  France,  the  cautious  policy  to  which 
he  had  been  reduced  by  the  parsimony  of  the  commons.  He 
added  all  he  could  think  of  to  convince  parliament  that  the 
money  voted  by  it  should  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose  than 
that  which  they  should  prescribe.  The  question  being 
brought  to  this  point,  it  was  necessary,  either  that  parliament 
should  grant  the  60,000/.  on  the  king’s  word,  already  so  often 
violated,  or  that  the  king,  in  order  to  obtain  that  sum,  should 
first  declare  an  alliance  with  Holland;  and  on  the  one  liand, 
mistrust  was  so  great,  and  on  the  other,  the  resolution  to  de- 
ceive so  fixed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  an  under 
standing,  and  parliament  was  prorogued,  the  afiairs  of  Holland 
remaining  in  the  same  state  as  before,  and  the  national  dis- 
content being  at  its  height. 

Charles  was  thus  thrown  back  amid  all  his  difficulties. 
Louis  XIV.  promised  him  two  millions  of  livres  more,  if  he 
would  continue  the  secret  alliance,  and  dissolve  parliament. 
But  what  danger  in  such  a course  to  a man  who  cherished 
repose!  Meantime,  the  alternative  was  pressing:  he  must 
either  quell  the  parliament — and  to  efiect  this  he  had  no 
money,  and  but  a few  thousand  soldiers — or  he  must  do  what 
parliament  desired,  break  with  Louis,  and  openly  take  part 
with  Holland.  The  latter  determination  could  alone,  at  that 
juncture,  save  the  restoration.  This  was  urgently  repre- 
sented to  him  by  Danby.  The  efforts  of  the  minister  to  revive 
the  principles  and  influence  of  the  cavalier  party  had  produced 
but  an  ineffectual  diversion.  He  saw  this;  and,  accordingly, 
his  views,  equally  evil  in  purpose,  were  now  better  as  to 
effect.  He  told  the  king  that,  since  parliament  promised 
60,000/.,  and  only  asked  in  return  some  demonstrations  in 
favour  of  Holland,  he  must  do  as  they  desired;  that  with 
their  money  troops  might  be  raised  as  for  war  with  France, 
and  that  these  troops  once  levied,  the  king  might  dispose  o£ 
them  as  he  should  think  fit,  and  against  the  opposition  itself 
if  necessary.  The  king  greatly  liked  the  expedient  “ But,” 
said  he,  “ how  shall  we  persu^e  the  duke  of  York  to  view 
the  matter  in  this  light?”  “ He  will  be  with  us,”  said  the 
minister,  “ if  he  may  hope  for  the  command  of  the  fleet  or  of 
the  army  against  whomsoever  the  one  or  the  other  has  to 
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combat.”  The  king  made  no  further  objection.  Danby  then 
wrote  to  Temple  that  he  had  formed  a sure  plan  for  serving 
William;  that  to  this  end,  it  was  necessary  for  the  prince, 
as  soon  as  the  campaign  of  the  year  was  linished,  to  come  in 
person  to  England;  that  Charles  was  disposed  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  him  against  Louis  XIV. ; and  that  this  alliance, 
if  the  prince  at  all  desired  it,  might  be  cemented  by  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York. 

William  accordingly  proceeded  to  London  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1677.  After  several  weeks  spent  in  futile  con- 
ferences with  his  two  uncles,  he  tvas  about  to  depart,  having 
realized  nothing  by  his  journey  but  the  opportunity  of  closely 
observing  and  studying  all  parties,  and  without  having  said  a 
word  about  the  marriage,  when  Danby  took  upon  himself  to 
make  the  lirst  overture  to  the  king  upon  this  subject.  Charles 
testified  great  surprise,  but  made  no  objection  beyond  alleging 
the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the  duke  of  York.  “But  it  is 
easy,”  said  Danby,  “ to  make  the  duke  of  York  understand 
that  such  a marriage  is  more  for  his  own  interest  than  for 
that  of  your  majesty.  All  England  is  alarmed  at  seeing  him 
profess  popish  principles.  If  he  gives  his  daughter  to  a 
prince  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  communion,  it 
will  appear  that  his  religion  is  only  a private  conviction,  and 
that  he  does  not  desire  to  impose  it  upon  any  one,  not  even 
on  his  children.’’  And  ultimately,  partly  by  the  use  of  this 
argument,  and  partly  by  his  authority,  the  king  brought  his 
brother  to  consent  to  his  views;'  then,  having  assembled  the 
council,  he  sent  for  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  whole 
affair  was  settled  before  the  council  rose.  Louis  XIV.  learned 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  real  aim  of  William’s  journey, 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the 
political  alliance  which  was  to  ensue.  A messenger  from  Eng- 
land notified  to  him  a plan  of  pacification  to  which  he  was  invited 
to  subscribe  at  once,  if  he  did  not  desire  to  see  England  arm 
against  him.  Louis  broke  out  in  complaints  against  Charles, 
and  especially  against  the  duke  of  York,  whom  he  con- 
sidered more  sincerely  attached  to  him.  Meantime,  Barillon, 
his  new  ambassador,  wrote  to  him,  that  the  two  princes 
humbly  supplicated  him  to  understand  that  it  was  in  spite 
of  themselves  that  they  had  sent  to  him;  that  they  did  not 
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desire  war,  but  only  yielded  to  the  imperious  exigencies 
of  their  situation.  These  reasons  did  not  in  the  least  affect 
Louis;  he  haughtily  rejected  the*appeal,  and  sent  word  to 
Charles,  through  Barillon,  that  he  withdrew  his  pension. 

It  was  not  without  bitter  regret  for  the  lost  favours  of 
Louis  XIV.,  which  had  enabled  him  to  live  in  obscure  infamy, 
and  apparently  exempt  from  danger,  that  Charles  regarded 
the  violent  results  that  must  inevitably  follow  upon  the  detec- 
tion of  the  new  deception  counselled  by  Danby;  but  all  means 
of  subterfuge  were  at  an  end.  In  the  beginning  of  1678, 
parliament  was  convoked,  and  Charles  declared  to  it  that  he 
was  determined  to  succour  Holland.  The  union  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  with  his  niece  was,  he  said,  the  pledge  of  his  firm 
intention.  He  demanded  two  millions  sterling  to  levy  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  to  extend  the  navy.  He 
perhaps  thought  that  the  proposal  would  be  received  with 
the  same  acclamations  which  the  people,  so  easily  deceived,  had 
everywhere  sent  forth  on  first  learning  his  change  of  policy. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  a covert  thought  which 
those  who  had  long  served  him,  and  who  now  aided  the 
opposition,  would  not  at  once  discover.  Accordingly,  some 
represented  that  it  would  be  better,  with  this  subsidy  of  two 
millions,  to  take  into  the  service  of  England  foreign  troops, 
who  might  be  dismissed  on  the  declaration  of  peace,  than  to 
raise  within  the  kingdom  an  army  which,  at  a later  period, 
might  be  employed  against  parliament.  Others  declared  that 
they  would  never  credit  the  genuine  adoption  of  new  prin- 
ciples, so  long  as  Danby  remained  minister  and  Lauderdale 
unpunished.  Lastly,  the  commons  demanded  that,  without 
delay,  they  should  name  a day,  wherein  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  in  reference  to  popery. 
These  various  objections  did  not  prevent  the  grant  of  the  sub- 
sidy, and  the  act  authorizing  the  levy  of  troops,  from  passing; 
for  commands  in  the  new  army  were  promised  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  house:  and  the  lower  house  generally  felt  the 
necessity  of  anticipating  Louis  XIV.  in  the  campaign  about  to- 
open.  The  objections,  however,  indicated  a mistrust  which, 
towards  the  end  of  that  session,  burst  forth  in  violent  storms. 

The  warlike  preparations  of  England  were  as  yet  only 
intended  to  make  her  respected  in  the  negotiations  which< 
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were  opened  at  Nymcgen  between  her  and  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  departed  with  three 
thousand  men  to  cover  ,Ostend;  troops,  which  the  duke 
of  York  was  to  command,  were  actively  raised  to  support 
him,  and  all  those  already  on  foot  were  recalled  from  the 
various  points  where  they  were  not  absolutely  needed.  Scot- 
land thus  found  herself  for  a time  released  from  the  forces 
which,  for  ten  years,  had  maintained  the  royal  government 
there.  In  this  unhappy  country  nothing  was  changed ; the 
odious  parliament  which,  in  the  early  years  of  the  restoration, 
had  sullied  itself  with  so  many  infamous  condemnations, 
still  trembled  under  Lauderdale  and  archbishop  Sharp,  and 
made  the  nation  tremble  by  its  facility  in  sanctioning  all  the 
acts  of  tyranny  which  these  two  men  exercised  in  the  name 
of  Charles. 

The  presbyterian  church,  still  outlawed,  lived  in  the  con- 
sciences and  affections  of  men.  Eighteen  years’  existence 
had  not  yet  given  prescription  either  to  episcopacy  or  to 
royalty.  Military  occupation  ceasing  for  an  instant,  the 
presbyterian  conventicles,  which  Charles  called  the  nurseries 
of  revolt,  soon  reappeared,  more  especially  in  the  western 
Lowlands.  Lauderdale  interdicted  them,  according  to  the 
rigorous  laws  already  existing;  but  his  orders,  unsupported 
by  soldiers,  were  treated  with  contempt.  He  broke  out  into 
empty  threats,  saying,  that  he  would  make  a desert  of  those 
counties  unless  all  the  landed  proprietors  there  prevented  their 
farmers,  tenants,  and  servants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
from  attending  the  conventicles:  the  proprietors  answered, 
that  they  could  only  engage  to  obey  the  law  for  themselves. 
Lauderdale  then  wrote  to  London,  that  Scotland  was  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  and  that  he  must  have  troops,  and  unlimited 
powers.  The  ministry  immediately  sent  artillery  and  cavalry 
to  Scotland,  and,  as  it  had  not  sufficient  forces  at  its  disposal, 
it  authorized  Lauderdale  to  employ  the  mountain  clans,  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  were  the 'fierce  enemies  of  their 
Lowland  neighbours.  These  barbarians  fell  upon  the  presby- 
terian districts,  devastating  the  cultivated  lands,  and  carry- 
ing off  the  flocks  and  herds  as  in  the  old  times.  The  pres- 
byterians,  compelled  to  defend  their  houses  and  fields,  opposed 
a vigorous  resistance.  Lauderdale  summoned  them  to  deliver 
up  their  arms,  and  added  a prohibition  to  the  richer  classes  to 
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keep  a horse  worth  more  than  4/.  The  dake  of  Hamilton, 
and  several  other  distinguished  noblemen,  went  to  Edinburgh 
for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  him;  their  arrival  threw  him 
into  utter  fury;  in  full  council  he  tucked  up  his  sleeves  to 
the  elbow,  and  swore  that,  by  God,  they  should  repent  it,  if 
they  did  not  immediately  return  to  their  estates,  and  support 
the  royal  troops.  Learning  afterwards,  that  they  proposed 
going  to  London  to  supplicate  Charles  himself,  he  forbad  any 
one  whomsoever  to  quit  Scotland  without  his  special  permission; 
but,  in  spite  of  him,  ten  or  twelve  of  the  great  noblemen, 
among  others  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  lords  Athol  and 
Perth,  passed  the  border. 

Parliament  was  sitting  when  the  Scottish  lords  arrived;  it 
received  their  complaints  with  warm  sympathy.  It  was  no 
longer  the  time  when  no  one  in  England  was  touched  by  the 
afflictions  of  the  Scottish  presbyterians.  Englishmen  now 
heartily  felt  with  them;  they  believed  themselves  menaced 
with  the  same  sufferings;  they  no  more  abandoned  them  as 
dangerous  sectaries;  they  saw  in  them  a people  who  were 
made  victims  upon  whom  to  make  experiments,  of  a tyranny 
which  it  was  not  as  yet  thought  advisable  to  attempt  in  Eng- 
land. Every  one  indignantly  cited  the  answer  given  by  the 
king  to  the  Scottish  lords:  “ I see  well  enough,”  said  he,  “ that 
Lauderdale  has  dealt  harshly  with  you,  but  I do  not  see  that 
he  has  done  anything  contrary  to  my  interests.”  Those  who 
had  opposed  the  levy  of  regular  troops  raised  a cry  of  alarm ; 
they  said  that  England  would  soon  be  treated  like  Scotland. 
Seeing  the  duke  of  Yortc  at  the  head  of  the  army,  now  on  its 
way  to  the  continent,  they  presaged,  with  fear,  all  that 
would  result  from  that  armed  intervention,  which  of  late  they 
had  so  earnestly  and  so  imprudently  solicited. 

This  sudden  change  in  the  views  of  those  who  had  foi'ced 
Charles  to  hostile  demonstrations  against  Louis  XIV.,  was 
occasioned  at  once  by  events  which  redoubled  the  habitual 
apprehensions  of  parliament,  and  by  fresh  terrors  which 
Barillon  contrived  to  spread  for  his  master’s  purposes.  Secret 
information,  given  by  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
confirmed  their  suspicions  as  to  the  new  projects  of  the  mi- 
nistry. And  herein  consisted  all  the  influence  which  this  am- 
bassador, upon  deserting  the  cause  of  Charles,  exercised  over 
the  fluctuations  and  waverings  observable  in  the  conduct  of 
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the  opposition  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Holland.  If  ho 
purchased  a few  mercenary  votes,  and  if,  to  keep  up  the 
divisions,  he  made  them  vote  sometimes  with  one  party,  some- 
times with  another,  these  obscure  intrigues,  stifled  in  a con- 
flict of  passions  and  of  interests  which  they  did  not  compre- 
hend, merit  no  development  in  a history  like  the  present. 
The  contradictions  of  parliament,  subject  to  a sort  of  fantastic 
but  enduring  law,  to  that  instinct  of  mistrust,  infiillible  in  its 
inspirations,  which  consisted  in  saying  Aye  whenever  the 
court  said  No,  and  No  when  it  said  Aye,  at  length  ceased, 
when  peace  abruptly  terminated  the  conferences  of  Nyme- 
gen.  In  this  peace  Louis  XIV.  alone  seemed  to  have 
obtained  what  be  desired,  for  Charles  was  on  the  point  of 
countermanding  the  orders  given  to  his  ambassador,  when 
the  ratiflcation  reached  him;  at  the  same  moment  the  opposi- 
tion again  began  to  desire  war,  in  order  to  keep  the  army  of 
the  duke  of  York  out  of  the  kingdom;  finally,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  informed  indirectly  of  the  result  of  jthe  conferences, 
attacked  the  French,  in  order  to  give  them  a pretext  for  a 
rupture.  The  peace,  however,  was  maintained;  France  was 
glad  to  dictate  it  once  more,  and  Holland  to  preserve  all  her 
territory,  after  a war  which  had  threatened  to  efface  her 
from  the  list  of  nations.  As  to  England,  it  was  an  event 
advantageous  also  to  her,  in  giving  great  material  force  to 
power,  which,  rendering  it  more  enterprising,  hastened  the 
accomplishment  of  things. 

Parliament,  on  hearing  of  the  pejice,  saw  all  its  dangers, 
and  strove  to  prevent  them  by  warmly  insisting  upon  the 
disbanding  of  the  troops  immediately  upon  their  return,  the 
impeachment  of  Lauderdale,  and  an  end  being  put  to  the 
frightful  system  which  was  desolating  Scotland.  As  to  the 
latter  point,  the  king  made  some  concessions;  he  gave  orders 
that  the  mountain  clans  should  evacuate  the  Lowlands;  but 
with  regard  to  the  disbanding  of  the  troops  coming  from 
Holland,  he  declared  that,  being  unable  to  liquidate  the 
arrears  of  their  pay,  he  should  be  obliged  to  keep  them 
on  foot.  Parliament  saw  that  this  was  only  a pretext;  it 
was  prorogued.  Most  of  the  members  returning  to  their 
counties,  were  so  persuaded  that  in  the  next  session  the 
troops  would  be  employed  against  them,  that  they  announced 
their  intention  not  to  resume  their  seats.  This  opinion 
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rapidly  communicating  itself  to  all  classes  of  the  nation,  a 
gloomy  stupor  already  exhibited  to  them  England  given 
up  like  Scotland  to  military  executions,  and  sold  by  a par- 
liament like  that  which  legalized  all  Lauderdale’s  acts  of 
violence,  when  a circumstance  which  seemed  to  arise  out  of 
the  very  situation  of  things,  suddenly  called  religious  fana- 
ticism to  the  aid  of  public  liberty,  ' 

A London  chemist,  one  Kirby,  and  a doctor  named  Tongue, 
having  procured  an  audience  of  the  king  and  the  minister, 
Danby,  denounced  the  existence  of  a popish  plot,  which  was 
soon  to  break  out.  The  man  from  whom  they  derived  their 
information  was  a certain  Titus  Oate%  whom  the  Jesuits  had 
intrusted  with  various  missions  into  Holland  and  Spain;  they 
indieated  his  place  of  abode.  Titus  Oates,  summoned  before 
the  council,  previous  to  proceeding  thither,  went  to  justice 
Godfrey,  and  made  an  affidavit  before  him,  that  the  papists 
had  formed  the  project  of  killing  the  king  in  order  to  give 
the  crown  to  the  duke  of  York;  that  the  affair  had  been 
resolved  upon  in  a congregation  called  The  Propaganda,  held 
at  Rome,  by  the  pope  Clement  X, ; that  in  this  assembly  the 
king,  designated  by  the  name  of  the  black  bastard,  was  de- 
clared deposed  from  the  throne  ns  a heretic ; that  the  holy  sec 
laying  the  kingdom  under  interdict,  ad  interim,  had  given 
the  lieutenancy  of  it  to  Olivia,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
that  the  latter  was  to  transfer  his  authority  to  the  duke  of 
York,  on  condition  of  his  establishing  popery  in  England ; 
that  10,000f.  had  been  .forwarded  to  London  by  the  Jesuit 
Lachaise,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  pay  an  assassin;  that 
another  Jesuit  had  offered  to  commit  the  crime;  that  as  soon 
as  they  had  got  rid  of  the  king,  an  army  was  to  be  levied  to 
proclaim  his  brother.  Oates  produced  the  names  and  com- 
missions of  all  those  whom  the  conspirators  intended  to  place 
at  the  head  of  the  government  and  of  the  popish  army. 

Whether  or  no  some  madmen  had  formed  a plot  to  this 
effect,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  in  the  depositions  of  Oates 
was  more  odious  than  what  has  been  related  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  Charles  with  Louis  XIV.;  nor,  in  the  means  of 
execution  alleged  against  the  conspirators,  nothing ‘more 
absurd  than  those  which  the  duke  of  York,  as  we  learn  from 
his  Memoirs,  had  devised  for  securing  the  triumph  of  popery. 
Doubtless,  something  of  that  real  and  enduring  conspiracy, 
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planned  by  the  reigning  family  against  the  nation,  had  trans- 
pired; there  were  thirty  thousand  soldiers  under  arms;  the 
national  representatives  were  menaced;  the  manner  in  which 
the  peace  of  Nymegen  was  accepted  by  England  has  just 
been  mentioned.  In  such  a state  of  things,  Titus  Oates,^ 
making  himself  the  organ  of  the  popular  rumours,  devoting 
himself,  perhaps  from  want,  perhaps  from  enthusiasm,  to  the 
responsibility  of  affirming  upon  oath  things  which  all  the 
world  believed  to  exist,  Titus  Oates,  despised  by  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  career,  treated  as  an  impostor  by 
the  king,  by  the  council,  and,  with  the  exception  of  justice 
Godfrey,  by  all  those  \%>io  officially  received  his  depositions,, 
would  naturally  be  listened  to  with  transports  by  the  people, 
ever  credulous  in  proportion  to  its  hate  and  its  fear.  There  was 
universal  excitement.  Calmer  minds  thought  that  Titus 
Oates  stated  more  than  he  knew;  the  impetuous  multitude 
looked  upon  him  as  knowing  even  more  than  he  said. 

Authority,  compelled  to  indulge  a prejudice  which  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  oppose,  treated  with  the  utmost 
attention  and  respect  a man  whom  it  regarded  as  a rogue. 
He  was  solicited  as  earnestly  as  though  the  safety  of  the  state 
depended  on  what  it  should  please  him  to  conceal  or  to  avow. 
His  declarations  each  day  implicated  an  increasing  number 
of  important  peraonages;  foreign  princes,  the  duke  of  York, 
the  queen,  were  named,  after  infinite  contradictions  and  hesita- 
tions, which  the  populace  regarded  as  manifesting  Oates  to  be 
internally  agitated  with  fears,  and  thus  redoubled  their  interest 
in  him,  and  their  indignation  against  those  whom  he  pointed 
out  to  public  fury.  Of  his  many  astounding  statements,  some 
were  corroborated  by  indiscreet  expressions  which  escaped  the 
duke  of  York;  nay,  one  absolute  truth  appeared:  Oates  had 
said  that  the  seci’etary  of  the  duchess  of  York,  the  jesuit 
Coleman,  had  been  named  by  the  pope  his  secretary  of  state 
in  England.  Search  was  made  in  the  apartments  of  this 
Coleman,  and  among  his  papers  several  letters  were  found 
which  related  to  extensive  popish  plots.  In  one  he  said: 
“We  have  here  a mighty  work  upon  our  hands;  no  less 
than  the  conversion  of  three  kingdoms;  and  by  that,  perhaps, 
the  utter  subduing  of  a pestilential  heresy  which  has  domi- 
neered over  a great  part  of  this  northern  world  a long  time. 
There  never  were  such  hopes  of  success  since  the  death  of 
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our  queen  Mary,  as  now  in  our  days  when  God  has  given  us 
a prince  who  is  become  (I  may  say  by  miracle)  zealous  of 
being  the  author  and  instrument  of  so  glorious  a work. 

“ I can  scarce  believe  myself  awake,  or  the  thing  real,  when 
I think  of  a prince,  in  such  an  age  as  we  live  in,  converted 
to  such  a degree  of  zeal  and  piety,  as  not  to  regard  anything 
in  the  world  in  comparison  of  God  Almighty’s  glory,  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and  the  conversion  of  our  poor 
kingdom.  Money  cannot  fail  of  persuading  the  king  to  any- 
thing. There  is  nothing  it  cannot  make  him  do,  were  it  ever 
so  much  to  his  prejudice.  It  has  such  an  absolute  power 
over  him  that  he  cannot  resist  it.  Logic  in  our  court,  built 
upon  money,  has  more  powerful  charms  than  any  other  sort 
of  argument.” 

This  letter,  however  susceptible  of  explanation,  seemed  an 
unanswerable  confirmation  of  all  that  which  in  the  depositions 
of  Oates  was  not  manifestly  false. 

This  discovery  had  just  been  made,  when  justice  Godfrey 
disappeared.  He  was  found  a few  days  afterwards,  in  the 
environs  of  London,  pierced  through  with  his  own  sword;  but 
the  state  of  the  body  proved  that  the  unhappy  man  had  not 
fallen  until  after  a long  struggle.  Who  had  given  the  blow? 
this  was  never  known.  Drops  of  wax  upon  sir  Edmonds- 
bury’s  clothes  made  it  supposed  that  he  had  been  assassin- 
ated in  the  night,  and  by  priests,  for  at  that  time  wax 
was  only  made  use  of  in  churches  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
great  noblemen.  Moreover,  Godfrey  had  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  papists  by  his  encouragement  of  the  disclosures  of' 
Oates.  He  was  honoured  by  a magnificent  funeral,  at  which 
all  the  church-of-England  clergy  were  present.  The  enor- 
mous population  of  London  followed  the  hearse,  now  silent 
and  mournful,  now  bursting  out  into  cries,  not  of  regret, 
but  of  rage.  The  men  were  armed,  iron  chains  were  di’awn 
across  the  streets,  and  palisades  prepared  at  the  gates,  as  if 
some  violence  on  the  part  of  the  court  was  apprehended  on 
the  occasion  of  these  menacing  obsequies. 

Meantime  the  king  was  obliged  to  convoke  parliament. 
His  opening  speech  was  looked  forward  to  with  impatience,  as 
the  profession  of  faith  of  the  court  on  the  subject  .of  the  plot. 
Danby  had  counselled  Charles  to  appear  convinced  that  his 
life  was  threatened  by  the  papists;  this,  he  said,  would  be  an 
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admirable  mode  of  rendering  himself  dear  to  the  people. 
Charles,  with  better  reason,  thought  that  it  was  not  fitting 
for  him  to  accept  as  a mark  of  attachment  to  his  person,  that 
which  was  only  hatred  towards  tlie  papists.  He,  accordingly, 
freely  said  what  he  thought  of  the  disclosures  of  Oates. 
Much  to  his  displeasure,  the  two  houses  expressed  an  entirely 
different  opinion:  they  declared  that  the  facts  revealed  were 
of  a nature  to  occupy  them  for  the  jirescut  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business.  They  demanded  a public  fast;  assigned  to 
Titus  Oates  a pension  of  1200/.,  and  apartments  in  the  palace 
of  Whitehall ; finally,  they  expressed  a desire  that  a guard  should 
be  given  him  for  his  preservation  from  the  fate  of  Godfrey, 
assassinated,  said  they,  by  the  papists.  While  the  inquiry 
lasted,  they  assembled  twice  a day.  Oates  repeated  and  en- 
larged upon  his  disclosures;  he  w'as  applauded  with  frantic 
transports.  Another  informer,  named  Bedloc,  also  reckoning 
on  the  public  favour,  came  forward.  He  made  oath  that  jus- 
tice Godfrey  had  been  assassinated  in  Somerset-house  by 
catholics,  among  w’hom  were  some  of  the  queen’s  domestics. 
Passing  from  this  particular  fact,  concerning  which  he  fur- 
nished no  proof,  to  the  plot  in  general,  and,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  deep  remorse,  declaring  that,  seduced  by  brilliant 
promises,  he  had  himself  joined  it,  he  made  a deposition 
evidently  founded  on  that  of  Oates,  but  received  as  though  a 
distinct  confirmation  of  the  latter.  Bedloe  asserted  himself 
to  be  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  details  of  the  conspiracy 
then  denounced,  but  of  those  of  a multitude  of  plots  formed 
by  the  papists  since  the  restoration.  His  declarations,  for  tlie 
most  part  contradictory,  were  eagerly  read  by  the  public,  as 
collected  in  a book  with  the  following  singular  title: — “A 
narrative  and  impartial  discovery  of  the  horrid  popish  plot, 
carried  on  for  burning  and  destroying  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  with  their  suburbs ; setting  forth  the 
several  consults,  orders,  and  resolutions  of  the  jesuits,  con- 
cerning the  same:  by  Captain  William  Bedloe,  lately  engaged 
in  that  horrid  design,  and  one  of  the  popish  committee  for 
cari7ing  on  such  fires.” 

Many  other  libels,  dictated,  as  this,  by  hatred,  and  a desire 
for  gain,  were  profusely  spread  abroad,  and  transferred  to 
the  streets  of  London  the  great  trial  which  was  preparing  in 
parliament.  But  everything,  in  the  tumultuous  meetings  to 
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which  the  circumstances  gave  rise,  was  taken  as  proof,  when 
the  tribunal  which,  notwithstanding  its  elevated  position, 
shared  in  the  need  of  believing  the  charges,  sanctioned  them 
generally  by  the  following  declaration : “ The  lords  and 
commons  are  of  opinion  that  there  is,  and  hath  been,  a 
damnable  and  hellish  plot,  contrived  and  carried  on  by 
popish  recusants,  for  assassinating  and  murdering  the  king, 
for  subverting  the  government,  and  uprooting  and  destroying 
the  protestant  religion.” 

And  now  commenced,  before  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
upper  house,  a sombre  prosecution  of  the  catholic  lords 
Arundel,  Petre,  Statford,  Powis,  Bellasis,  the  Jesuits  Coleman, 
Ireland,  Grieve,  Pickering,  and,  in  succession,  all  who  were 
implicated  by  the  indefatigable  denunciations  of  Titus  Oates 
and  Bedloe.  Unhappily,  these  courts  of  justice,  desiring,  in 
common  with  the  whole  nation,  to  condemn  rather  than  to 
examine,  wanted  neither  elements  which  might,  if  strictly 
acted  upon,  establish  legal  proof  of  conspiracy  against  some 
of  the  accused,  nor  terrible  laws  to  destroy  them  when  found 
guilty.  And  it  was  here  that  a spectacle,  at  first  imposing, 
became  horrible.  No  friendly  voice  arose  to  save  those  men 
who  were  guilty  only  of  impracticable  wishes,  of  extravagant 
conceptions.  The  king,  the  duke  of  York,  the  French  am- 
bassador, thoroughly  acquainted  as  they  were  with  the  real 
nature  of  these  imputed  crimes,  remained  silent;  they  were 
thoroughly  cowed.  No  generous  remonstrance  was  made  by 
the  enlightened  men,  who  saw  in  this  accusation  merely  a 
specious  but  useful  argument  against  popery.  Many  infiu- 
ential  members  of  the  two  houses  regarded  Oates  and  Bedloe, 
to  use  lord  Shaftesbury’s  expression,  as  men  fallen  from 
heaven  expressly  to  save  England  from  tyranny.  They 
made  it  a fearful  system  with  them  not  to  combat,  in  minds 
weaker  than  their  own,  a credulity  arising  from  fear  and 
from  a love  of  the  marvellous.  There  were  some,  and  among 
others ’Seymour,  who  seized  this  pretext  of  dangers  incurred 
by  the  king,  to  pass  over,  with  popular  applause,  to  the 
opposition;  and  hence  that  concurrence  of  men  of  all  parties 
and  of  every  opinion,  in  punishing  utterly  vague  projects 
under  the  determinate  form  given  them  by  the  voice  of  the 
informers. 

This  unanimous  adoption  of  a popish  plot,  taken  as  a type 
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of  all  that  royalty,  since  its  re-establishment,  had  been  charged 
with,  unhappily  demanded  victims;  and  the  nation,  through 
its  representatives,  drew  back  no  more  from  these  odious 
results,  than  it  had  from  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  more 
ardent  partisans  of  the  revolution,  when  its  terrors  recalled 
the  Stuarts.  The  low  knaveries  of  the  restoration,  and  the 
crimes  of  its  earlier  years,  were  perpetrated  for  the  safety  oi 
general  interests;  and  since  then,  those  interests,  well  or  ill 
understood,  had  formed  the  law.  They  had  led  the  counter- 
revolution to  the  overthrow  of  the  presbyterian  church,  and 
of  the  national  party,  w'ho  desired  neither  bishops  nor  king. 
Royalty  wished  to  continue  the  movement  to  its  own  profit, 
and  for  that  of  the  odious  religion  for  which  torrents  of  blood 
had  been  shed  by  queen  Mary.  General  interests  separated, 
not  from  the  principle  of  monarchy,  but  from  views  which 
tended  to  consolidate  it  at  the  expense  of  all  liberty.  They 
had  made  royalty  adventurous,  and  at  first  suffered  for  what 
they  had  done  for  it;  but  by  strongly  attaching  themselves  to 
that  which  they  had  not  yet  sacrificed  to  it,  to  English  protest- 
antism,  to  the  political  constitution,  an  imperfect  collection  of 
guarantees  obtained  by  twenty  generations,  to  legislation, 
such  as  the  parliamentary  storms,  the  precursors  of  the  revo- 
lution, had  made  it,  they  created,  and  only  just  in  time,  a 
resistance. 

Parliament,  as  a whole,  faithfully  represented  general 
interests  in  their  successive  modifications  during  the  seven- 
teen years  which  had  elapsed  between  the  restoration  and  the 
popish  plot.  So  long  as  it  fluctuated  between  the  fear  of 
despotism  and  that  of  absolute  liberty,  it  compounded  with 
royalty,  and  manoeuvred  its  forces  to  keep  at  an  equal 
distance  between  the  two  equally  dangerous  extremities,  so  as 
not  to  incur  the  shame  of  defeat,  and  to  avoid  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  a complete  victory.  But,  like  the  nation, 
it  gradually  outgrew  the  impression  produced  by  the  ex- 
cesses committed  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and,  proportion- 
ately, lost  the  men  of  the  generation  which  had  suffered 
from  those  excesses.  The  partial  renewals  supplied  by  elec- 
tions, whose  spirit  responded  to  the  progress  of  the  popular 
discontent,  introduced  into  the  commons,  in  the  train  of 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  who  had  commenced 
the  opposition,  presbyterians,  patriots,  without  zeal  for  any 
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particular  creed,  disgraced  ministers,  masters  of  all  the  secrets 
of  the  court,  and,  lastly,  men  who.openly  professed  republican 
principles.  The  latter  being,  in  the  opposition,  the  only 
members  who  had  a decided  aim,  that  of  overthrowing  the 
reigning  family,  laboured  more  earnestly  than  any  for  the 
gradual  recovery  of  all  which  the  general  surprise  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  revolution  had  given  to  it. 

Thus  this  royal  will,  which  passed  as  all-powerful,  had  not 
even  the  force  of  a definite  tmd  limited  prerogative.  When 
it  exhibited  its  inclination  to  protect  the  papists,  it  was  anti- 
cipated by  their  being  involved  in  the  general  proscription  of 
dissenting  sects.  It  claimed  the  power  of  raising  troops  at 
its  pleasure,  and  of  keeping  the  militia  on  foot:  old  laws, 
suspended  but  not  repealed  by  the  restoration,  were  opposed 
to  it,  or  it  was  refused  subsidies.  It  employed  ministers 
under  whose  good  intentions  it  concealed  its  own:  they  were 
assailed,  and  paid  the  penalty  it  had  incurred.  Tired  of  fruitless 
lying,  it  called  to  its  councils  men  w'ithout  morality  or  re- 
ligion, and  proceeded,  by  coups-d’etat,  against  the  national 
religion  and  the  national  representatives:  it  was  refused  aid 
in  the  foreign  wars  which  were  to  establish  this  new  system, 
and  its  mistakes  forced  it  to  sacrifice  its  counsellors,  and  to 
sanction  a religious  test  which  deprived  it  of  its  most  devoted 
servants.  Returning  to  the  legal  struggle,  it  attempted  to 
oppose  to  the  religious,  a political  test,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  absolute  power:  the  right  of  insurrection  was  pro- 
claimed to  its  very  face.  Lastly,  when  a skilfully-planned 
fraud  procured  for  it  the  support  of  a standing  army,  the 
popish  conspiracy  was  invented  against  it.  and  it  w’as  for  some 
time  kept  down  by  this  fabrication,  which  was  sustained  with 
a completeness  and  an  earnest  determination  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  any  nation.  But  the  victory  thus  obtained  was 
not  a legitimate  one;  and  it  had  these  deplorable  features, 
that  it  disturbed  or  corrupted  many  consciences,  that  when 
the  impulse  given  by  it  began  to  subside,  it  left  nothing  of 
this  great  crisis  but  a stain,  and  that  the  very  men  who  had 
once  saved  themselves  by  imposture,  had  not  public  virtue 
enough  to  take  arms  when  insurrection  became  a necessity. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A NEW  KEVOLUTIONAEY  MOVEMENT. 


Political  results  of  the  popish  plot — Boldness  of  parliament — Discovery  of 
the  relations  with  France — Influence  of  this  discovery  on  the  elections 
for  a new  parliament — Spirit  of  tlie  lower  house — Afl'airs  of  the  Danby 
ministiy — Advice  of  sir  William  Temple — Bill  to  exclude  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  succession — Besistance  of  the  court — Progress  of  the 
republican  spirit  in  the  lower  house — The  members  of  the  church  of 
England  reconciled  with  the  court — Doubts  of  the  nation  favourable 
to  tbe  republican  party — The  intentions  of  the  party  disclosed — Par- 
liament of  Oxford — Abrupt  defeat  of  the  republican  party. 

The  popish  plot  liiiving  extricated  parliament  and  the 
nation  from  the  greatest  danger  they  had  been  menaced 
vrith  since  the  revolution,  the  irritated  public  mind  easily 
persuaded  itself  that  henceforward  there  was  no  means  of 
defence  but  in  attack.  The  king  had  not  accepted  the  kind 
of  respectful  exception  which,  even  amidst  the  fury  against 
the  abettors  of  poj)ery,  had  been  made  in  his  favour,  by 
affecting  to  think  liim  innocent  and  even  menaced  by  the 
conspirators.  The  duke  of  York  had  at  first  despised,  as  of 
light  consequence,  or  at  least  as  destitute  of  proof,  the  accu- 
sations which  were  diverted  from  the  king  and  thrown  upon 
him.  Public  indignation,  thus  braved,  felt  itself  authorized 
no  longer  to  impose  upon  itself  a moderation  in  its  power, 
for  which  it  had  not  hitherto  received  any  credit.  While  the 
courts  of  justice  by  their  prosecutions  kept  up  popular  cre- 
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dulity  on  the  subject  of  the  plot,  and  struck  with  the  arm  of 
the  law  all  whom  law  could  attain,  parliament  enlarged  the 
field  of  legal  vengeance,  and  proposed  enactments  which 
miglit  strike  its  enemies,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

The  eager  deliglit  with  which  the  most  violent  motions 
against  the  papists  were  received,  scarcely  left  the  few  dis- 
tracted friends  whom  they  retained  at  court  time  to  recollect 
themselves.  A new  church  of  England  test,  much  more 
rigorous  than  that  which  had  overthrown  the  reign  of  the 
Cabal,  passed  almost  without  opposition.  One  of  those  who 
supported  it  in  the  upper  house  (lord  Lucas),  spoke  of  it  in 
terms,  the  coarse  brutality  of  which  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  a few  months  before:  “ I would  not  have  so  much 
as  a popish  man,  or  a popish  woman  to  remain  here;  not  so 
much  as  a popish  dog  or  a popish  bitch;  not  so  much  as  a 
popish  cat  to  pur  and  mew  about  the  king.” 

Yet  these  words  were  loudly  applauded.  The  duke  of 
Y'ork,  then  present,  demanded  a personal  exception,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  with  as  much  courage  as  propriety.  He  was 
listened  to  with  impatience,  and  only  obtained  the  exception 
by  a majority  of  two  votes.  The  bill  had  been  directed 
against  him. 

The  discovery  of  one  of  the  sets  of  correspondence  con- 
taining demands  of  money  from  Louis  XIV.,  gave  fresh 
daring  to  the  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  reigning  family. 
It  personally  compromised  the  king.  Lord  Montague,  who 
had  been  his  minister  in  France,  had,  in  consequence  of  some 
indiscretions,  incurred  his  displeasure,  and  then  his  hate 
because  he  threw  himself  into  the  opposition.  By  an  order, 
the  imprudence  of  which  is  inconceivable,  Jlontague  was 
accused  of  having  kept  up  a coiTcspondence  with  the  pope, 
and  of  having  disclosed  the  secrets  of  his  government  to 
Finance.  In  making  use  against  an  old  favourite  of  this 
popular  weapon,  continually  menacing  himself,  the  king 
hoped  that  Montague  would  be  unable  to  prove  by  whose 
instructions  he  had,  during  his  embassy,  promoted  the  popish 
intrigues.  But  Montague  had  preserved  the  official  letters 
which  contained  those  instructions;  and,  when  summoned 
before  a court  of  justice,  he  produced  them.  One  of  them, 
written  by  Danby,  who  in  this  affair  displayed  a ilcrce 
inveteracy  against  Montague,  ordered  him  to  require  from 
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Louis  XIV.  an  annual  subsidy,  for  three  years,  of  300,000/., 
in  order  that  the  king,  during  that  time,  might  be  able  to 
dispense  with  parliament.  Here  was  revealed  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  treacherous  mediation  in  the  Dutch  war.  The 
letter  did  not  bear  the  royal  seal,  but  at  the  bottom  were 
the  following  words,  in  the  king’s  own  hand-writing:  “ This 
letter  is  writ  by  my  order — Charles.” 

Parliament  could  not  lose  the  right  to  investigate  such  a 
matter;  it  took  possession  of  the  letters.  The  solicitor- 
general  Winnington  made  a report  upon  them,  and  demanded 
the  impeachment  of  the  minister  who  had  written  them. 
“ I see,”  said  he,  “ the  interests  of  England  and  our  faith 
sworn  to  our  allies,  sacrificed  to  the  thirst  for  French  gold, 
made  use  of  to  deprive  us  of  our  national  representation:  is 
not  this  selling  the  country,  and  upsetting  the  constitution? 
I say  ’tis  the  crime  of  high  treason,  and  for  that  crime  I 
demand  that  my  lord  Danby  be  impeached.” 

A bill  of  impeachment  was  immediately  voted  by  the 
commons,  and  carried  to  the  upper  house,  where  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  adopted,  when  the  king, 
alarmed  at  the  probable  consequences  of  this  impeachment^ 
in  order  to  delay  it,  prorogued  parliament. 

It  was  necessary  that  government  should  without  delay 
follow  up  this  proceeding;  the  nation  was  not  in  a temper  to 
endure  a long  prorogation.  Danby  advised  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  and  urged  upon  the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  the 
influential  members  of  the  opposition  in  the  upper  house,  that 
they  would  find  their  advantage  in  an  entire  renovation  of 
the  lower  house.  He  told  the  king  and  the  duke,  that  by  a 
judicious  use  of  what  money  there  was  in  the  treasury,  they 
might  secure  royalist  elections,  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  new  house  could  be  more  unfavourably 
composed  than  that  which  they  would  get  rid  of;  he  gave  the 
opposition  lords  to  understand  that  if  the  house  of  commons 
were  retained,  and  carried  his  impeachment,  the  king  would 
be  obliged  to  take  ministers  acceptable  to  that  house,  whereas  it 
had  already  so  changed  about,  that  a very  few  popular  mea- 
sures would  suflace  to  bring  it  back  to  its  former  royalist  zeal. 
This  apprehension  of  the  versatility  of  the  house  of  commons 
existed  in  point  of  fact  among  the  opposition  lords,  and  in  a 
late  session  had  induced  some  of  them  to  demand  its  dissolu— 
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tion.  They  supported  with  all  their  connexions  at  court  the 
views  of  Danby,  who,  on  his  part,  promised  to  leave  the 
ministry.  The  dissolution  was  resolved  upon,  and  the  king 
pronounced  it  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1679. 

Another  miscalculation  destroyed  the  hopes  which  had 
been  founded  upon  this  measure.  The  court  exerted  itself 
in  vain  to  procure  the  election  of  men  of  its  own  views; 
the  national  party  had  the  advantage.  It  found  a means,  by 
multiplying  freeholds  of  multiplying  votes,  and  of  thus  call- 
ing a larger  portion  of  the  inferior  classes  to  the  defence  of 
their  interests.  The  reports  which  reached  London  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  conduct  of  the  people  at  the 
elections,  were  so  alarming,  the  public  professions  of  faith  of 
the  candidates  so  menacing  to  the  papists  in  general,  and  the 
duke  of  York  audaciously  held  up  as  the  soul  of  all  their 
plots,  that  the  king,  before  assembling  the  new  parliament, 
thought  it  advisable  to  remove  his  brother,  as  much  to  screen 
him  from  what  his  enemies,  irritated  at  his  presence,  might 
undertake  against  him,  as  to  appear  a sharer  in  the  dissatis- 
faction which  he  had  occasioned 

The  session  began;  all  the  old  opposition  had  been  re- 
elected; among  the  new  members,  the  presbyterians  were  the 
more  numerous,  and  their  political  friends  were  full  of  the 
design,  most  formidable  to  the  counter-revolution,  of  turning 
out  the  reigning  family.  If  this  were  not  actually  the  desire 
of  the  whole  house,  the  passions  which  animated  it  tended 
absolutely  to  the  same  end.  Events,  perils  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  which  the  long  parliament  made  use  of  as  a weapon, 
had  again  brought  into  favour  the  plans  of  reform  preached 
forty  years  before,  against  enormous  abuses  now  renewed. 
They  were  no  longer  the  dreams  of  mystic  perfection,  the 
adventurous  hopes  that  had  precipitated  the  first  steps  of  the 
revolution;  but  in  their  place  the  profound  resentment,  the 
swelling  of  the  heart  of  men  too  long  reduced  to  form  an 
opposition  on  principles  not  their  own,  and  who  now,  by  a 
powerful  internal  reaction,  were  reverting  to  those  which  they 
blushed  ever  to  have  discarded.  They  perhaps  thought  them- 
selves strengthened  by  experience,  and  able  to  dominate  the 
popular  passions.  And,  whatever  the  result,  it  clearly 
appeared  that  a fresh  appeal  to  those  passions  was  with  many 
a duty  of  conviction,  with  the  majority,  a desperate  attempt. 
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The  new  parliament  was  very  little  moved  by  what  the 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  Nottingham,  said,  in  his  desire  to 
magnify  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  king  had  made 
of  his  affections  in  removing  the  duke  of  York.  The  im- 
peachment of  Danby  was  again  demanded  with  more  vehe- 
mence even  than  in  the  last  parliament;  it  was  in  vain  Danby 
set  his  friends  in  motion  in  either  house;  his  opponents  per- 
sisted, not  from  any  special  hatred  towards  him,  but  because 
they  desired  that  he  should  defend  himself  by  inculpating  the 
king.  Charles,  seeing  to  what  this  perseverance  tended,  was 
so  imprudent  as  himself  to  tear  aside  the  veil  of  ministerial 
responsibility.  He  thought  to  impose  silence  by  declaring  to 
parliament  that  his  minister  had  done  nothing  but  by  his 
orders;  that  he  therefore  exonerated  him  from  the  impeach- 
ment brought  against  him,  and  thought  fit  to  give  him  a 
warrant  of  pardon;  “and  should  any  one  represent  it  as 
invalid,  he  will  find  us  able  to  secure  the  protection  of  the 
laws  to  a man  who  has  faithfully  served  us.” 

Though  he  had  an  army  at  his  orders,  to  support  this  de- 
claration of  his  good  pleasure,  the  challenge  was  accepted. 
Orators,  among  others  Seymour  and  Winnington,  denied 
that  the  royal  prerogative  could  protect  a minister  from 
public  vengeance.  “ It  was  the  people  after  all  who  suffered 
from  the  treasons  and  misconduct  of  ministers,  and  there  was 
no  satisfaction  for  them  in  a royal  pardon,  but  only  in  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty.”  The  friends  of  Danby  proposed 
a compromise,  the  exiling  him,  as  Clarendon  had  formerly 
been  exiled.  But  they  who  supported  the  impeachment  cried: 
“ What  is  the  use  of  a constitution?  What  of  the  pretended 
responsibility  of  ministers?  You  had  better  declare  at  once 
that  for  the  future  men  charged  with  public  trusts  may 
traflic  in  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  nation,  and  be  let 
off  for  an  excursion  to  the  continent.” 

Danby,  left  without  hope,  retired,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  by  order  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons; but  the  royal  prerogative  was  shaken.  As  the  fer- 
mentation among  the  people  responded  to  the  violence  showm 
by  the  commons,  Charles,  once  again  placed  in  the  alternative 
of  violating  the  constitution  by  a coup-dCetat,  or  of  abandon- 
ing the  administration  composed  of  the  creatures  and  friends 
of  Danby,  adopted  the  least  dangerous  resolution,  that  ot 
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forming  a new  ministry,  and  he  once  more  liad  recourse  to 
the  integrity  and  sound  judgment  of  sir  William  Temple. 

Sir  William  Temple  gave  advice  which,  if  it  had  been 
followed,  would  perhaps  have  terminated  the  counter-revo- 
lution. He  told  Charles  that  it  was  already  very  late  to 
think  of  saving  the  nation  from  tyranny,  or  royalty  from  a 
second  fall;  that  however  there  was  a means  which  appeared 
to  him  calculated  to  re-establish  confidence,  and  to  produce  a 
firm  order  of  things;  that  hitherto  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment had  depended  on  the  particular  character  and  intentions 
of  two  or  three  ministers,  subject  to  a factitious  responsibi- 
lity; that  it  was  necessary  to  associate  with  the  interests  of 
the  crown,  to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  councillors  who, 
from  their  independent  position,  their  principles  and  their 
fortune,  shared  equally  the  national  interests,  and  to  do 
nothing  except  ^vith  their  advice.  “ That  advice,”  he  added, 
“ will  invariably  be  the  expression  of  the  general  interests, 
essentially  friendly  to  order,  to  economy  in  the  expenses  of  the 
government  at  home,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
glory  abroad.” 

Charles  decided  upon  forming  a council  of  this  kind,  and 
promised  to  consult  it  in  all  that  he  should  do;  but  he  com- 
posed it  half  of  officers  of  the  crown,  and,  against  the  advice 
of  Temple,  introduced  into  it,  among  many  men  who  en- 
joyed well  merited  consideration,  others  who  had  acquired 
their  influence  in  parliament  only  by  intrigue  and  turbulence. 
Yet,  one  of  the  principal  guarantees  which  Temple  had  de- 
sired by  this  arrangement  to  give  at  once  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  crown,  was  obtained.  The  annual  revenue  of  this  council, 
composed  of  thirty  members,  equalled  the  income  of  all  the 
members  of  the  commons  put  together.  Men  possessing  such 
an  amount  of  wealth  would  not  desire  a new  revolution. 

The  king  selected  from  the  council  a new  ministry,  a sort 
of  committee,  in  which  matters  were  to  be  discussed  before 
they  were  submitted  to  the  council.  The  earl  of  Essex,  of  a 
family  devoted  to  the  Stuarts,  a man  to  whom  the  manners 
of  the  court  were  odious,  who  desired  liberty  from  rational 
considerations,  and  who  detested  Catholicism  as  incompatible 
with  liberty,  was  intrusted  with  the  treasury.  The  earl  of 
Sunderland,  a man  of  known  capacity,  but  better  suited  to 
the  Cabal  ministry  than  to  associate  with  sir  William  Temple 
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and  the  earl  of  Essex,  was  made  secretary  of  state;  the 
marquis  of  Halifax,  who,  as  a hel  esprit,  professed  atheism  and 
republicanism,  but  who,  as  a courtier,  had  always  been  found 
ready  to  oppose  the  liberty  supported  by  parliament,  was 
summoned  to  the  same  committee.  Lastly,  Shaftesbury,  now 
the  idol  of  the  people,  was  named  its  president.  In  the  , 

council  were  to  be  seen,  among  those  who  have  been  ob- 
served in  this  history  as  distinguishing  themselves  by  their 
talents  or  virtues  at  the  head  of  the  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, lords  Russell  and  Cavendish,  sir  William  Coventry,  air 
Francis  North,  and  Edward  Seymour. 

This  ministerial  revolution  was  rapidly  brought  about, 
and  at  first  kept  secret,  in  order  that  it  might  produce  in 
the  public  the  effect  of  an  agreeable  surprise;  but  it  was 
very  coldly  received.  The  assembled  parliament  remained 
silent.  It  had  not  charged  Danby  with  deceiving  the  king, 
but  with  serving  him  too  well.  Even  they,  whose  friends 
were  to  have  seats  in  the  new  council,  did  not  seem  sub- 
dued by  this  attempt  to  ingratiate  them ; they  said  that  the 
king  would  not  heed  the  new  ministers,  or  that  he  would  gain 
them  over  to  his  interests  against  those  of  the  nation;  that 
nothing  but  his  incapacity  to  do  harm  could  make  sure  of 
him.  It  was  a clear  resolution  on  their  part  to  attack  royal 
power  without  waiting  for  it  to  make  fresh  attempts. 

As  a manifesto,  the  commons  issued  a declaration  concern- 
ing the  duke  of  York,  resolved  unanimously  in  the  following 
terms:  “ That  the  duke  of  York’s  being  a papist,  and  the 
hopes  of  his  coming  such  to  the  crown,  have  given  the  greatest 
countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  present  conspiracies 
and  designs  of  the  papists  against  the  king  and  the  protestant 
religion.”  That  was  to  say,  that  they  desired  to  exclude  the  ^ 
duke  of  York  from  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne. 
Long  since,  with  different  views,  the  partisans  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  the  friends  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  mother 
of  a son  for  whom  her  ambition  meditated  a throne,  and 
lastly,  the  zealous  members  of  the  church  of  England,  had 
looked  forward  to  the  moment  when  this  exclusion  might  be 
demanded.  At  the  time  the  duke  made  his  conversion 
public,  menacing  measures  warned  him  that  all  England 
rejected  him.  Parliament,  now  strong  enough  to  give  voice, 
in  the  name  of  all  parties,  to  this  sentiment  of  reprobation. 
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was  led  away  by  the  energetic  party  who  swayed  it,  to  vote 
the  declaration,  and  even  to  permit  several  members  to 
support  it  by  arguments  threatening  to  royalty. 

In  the  council,  the  men  who  belonged  to  the  opposition 
urged  the  king  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  commons,  by 
himself  proposing  what  should  appear  calculated  to  reassure 
the  nation  as  to  the  fears  inspired  by  the  duke  of  York. 
“ There  were,”  they  said,  “two  alternatives  open;  either  to 
exclude  the  duke  altogether,  as  a papist;  or  to  limit  his 
authority  beforehand,  so  that  he  could  undertake  nothing 
against  the  religion  of  the  country.  If  the  king  did  not  take 
the  initiative,  the  commons  would  anticipate  him,  and  go 
much  further  than  he  would.” 

Shaftesbury  spoke  in  favour  of  the  exclusion:  “ The  king,” 
he  said,  “ had  a right  to  disinherit  his  next  heir;  it  was  a 
right  vested  in  every  head  of  a family,  in  every  person  who 
had  property  to  leave  behind  him.”  As  it  was  not  from 
political  views,  but  simply  from  hatred  to  the  duke  of  York, 
that  he  supported  the  exclusion,  one  may  suppose  that  he 
consciously  made  this  confusion  between  the  laws  of  succes- 
sion which  govern  the  family,  and  those  which  should 
govern  the  state.  Lords  Sunderland,  Essex,  and  Halifax 
advocated  limitations;  the  two  former,  because  these  appeared 
to  them  less  opposed  to  the  monarchical  principle  than  ex- 
clusion; the  latter  said  before  the  council  that,  to  exclude 
the  duke  of  York,  would  be  to  render  the  monarchy  elective, 
and  to  abandon  the  kingdom  to  anarchy;  but  he  told  his  friends 
that  he  supported  limitations,  holding  it  to  be  a supreme  happi- 
ness for  England  to  have  a popish  king,  there  being  no  other 
way  to  destroy  royalty.  Temple  opposed  limitations,  with 
the  motives  of  an  honest  man.  He  said,  that  if  the  system  of 
limitations  was  adopted,  they  would  be  a salutary  check  upon 
a popish  successor,  but  that  for  the  protcstant  princes  who 
should  reign  afterwards,  they  would  be  equivalent  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  king  concurred 
with  those  who,  regarding  as  a misfortune  for  royalty  the  ne- 
cessity of  yielding  at  all  to  this  new  encroachment  of  the 
commons,  out  of  two  concessions,  selected  that  which  cost 
least,  and  desired  the  lord  chancellor  to  propose  a plan  of 
limitations  to  parliament. 

These  limitations,  of  all  the  principles  of  monarchy,  preserved 
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only  that  of  direct  inheritance.  They  left  to  the  duke,  should 
he  become  king,  but  a vain  title;  they  conferred  on  parlia- 
ment the  right  of  assembling,  and  of  remaining  assembled, 
and  of  nomination  to  all  tlie  offices,  civil,  military,  and  eccle- 
siastic. The  commons  were  not  satisfied  with  this  extra- 
ordinary offer  on  the  part  of  Charles.  They  drew  up  a bill 
of  exclusion,  wliich  declared  the  duke  of  York  a ti’aitor,  if  he 
attempted,  d’ter  the  death  of  the  king,  to  return  to  England 
and  assert  his  title  by  arms.  Tliis  bill  passed  by  a consider- 
able majority.  The  session  continuing,  the  lower  house,  besides 
the  bill  of  exclusion,  brought  in  five  bills,  stamped  with  the 
same  hostile  character,  and  which  all  revived  the  pretensions 
of  the  earlier  years  of  the  long  parliament:  a bill  ordering  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  members  who  had  sold  themselves 
to  the  court  under  the  two  preceding  administrations,  the  out- 
line of  wdiich  strongly  resembled  the  celebrated  act  against  de- 
linquents; a bill  expelling  from  the  house  all  persons  who  held 
salaried  offices;  a bill  ordering  the  disbanding  of  the  standing 
army;  another  I’egulating  the  periodical  assemblies  of  the 
militia,  nearly  the  same  with  that  which  Charles  I.  had 
refused  to  sanction;  and  lastly,  a bill  in  favour  of  individual 
liberty,  the  famous  guarantee  of  habeas  corpus.  Since  the 
parliament  of  1668,  the  proposition  of  a measure  of  this  kind 
against  arbitrary  imprisonments  had  reappeared  every  session, 
always  opposed,  and  each  time  improved  in  its  character. 
This  session  it  passed  the  houses,  and  only  awaited  the  royal 
sanction. 

While  discussing  these  various  measures,  which  brought 
back  monarchy  to  the  battle  field  on  which  it  had  already 
succumbed,  the  commons  warmly  pressed  forward  the  trial  of 
the  papist  lords  in  the  Tower,  and  persisted  in  demanding 
that  the  upper  house  should  declare  invalid  the  pardon  given 
to  Danby.  Tliis  demand  was  more  especially  opposed  by  the 
spiritual  peers,  who  had  a lively  recollection  of  the  support 
which  they  had  accorded  to  Danby.  The  presbyterians  of 
the  lower  house  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  episcopacy.  They  represented  to  the  lords, 
on  the  strength  of  numerous  precedents,  that  the  bishops 
■sitting  among  them  could  not  vote  in  the  trial  of  Danby,  and 
ought  to  remain  away  from  the  house  until  that  affair  was  ter- 
minated. The  lords,  by  a small  majority,  refused  to  sanction 
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this  exclusion.  The  commons  declared  that  if  the  bishops 
were  allowed  to  vote,  they  would  suspend  their  labours.  The 
king  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  dispute  between 
the  two  houses,  not  to  prorogue,  but  to  dissolve  parliament. 
Most  of  tlie  revolutionary  bills  then  under  discussion,  waited 
a second  or  third  reading:  there  were  but  two  exceptions:  the 
disbanding  of  the  troops  bill  had  passed,  the  king  having  had 
to  choose  between  the  advantage  of  retaining  them,  and  that 
of  receiving  a subsidy  of  20,000/.  The  law  of  habeas  corpus 
also  had  passed. 

The  new  revolutionary  movement  was  not  arrested  in  its 
course  by  the  loss  of  its  great  political  arena;  it  made  its  way 
through  all  the  paths  which  remained  open  to  it.  The  pul- 
pits resounded  with  sermons  in  which  the  Jesuit  maxims 
which  appeared  to  have  been  put  into  practice  in  the  popish 
plot,  were  held  up  to  public  horror  and  contempt.  The 
courts  of  justice  witnessed  the  inveteracy  of  the  judges 
against  the  victims  of  this  atrocious  tale,  and  the  fierce  applause 
of  the  public  at  each  fresh  condemation.  Five  Jesuits  were 
put  to  death;  after  them  was  executed  Langhorne,  a learned 
lawyer,  whose  crime  was  the  having  professionally  assisted 
papists  in  several  prosecutions  against  them.  The  press, 
again  become  free  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  increased 
this  overflow  of  passions.  A multitude  of  pamphlets  ap- 
peared, in  which  the  members  of  the  opposition,  some  of 
them  with  formidable  talent,  discussed  the  question  of  the 
exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  extent  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  presbyterians,  in  other  publications,  attacked 
episcopacy,  mixing  it  despite  itself,  in  the  counter-revolution. 
The  court  had  no  partisans  who  dared  to  reply:  the  bishops, 
however,  did  not  remain  silent.  They  sent  forth,  under  the 
title  of  the  Observer,  a journal  almost  entirely  filled  with 
recriminations  against  the  dissenting  protestants.  The  latter 
reproached  them  with  selling  themselves  to  power,  and  with 
aiding  to  fetter  liberty,  in  order  to  preserve  their  honours 
and  their  immense  wealth;  they  retaliated  upon  the  presby- 
terians with  a retrospect  of  the  excesses  committed  by  their 
sect  when  it  was  dominant,  and  denounced  their  principles  as 
subversive  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

The  episcopalians,  during  these  disputes,  were  furnished 
with  a terrible  argument  against  their  adversaries.  The  dis- 
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banding  of  the  troops  having  once  again  given  the  Scots  time 
to  breathe,  and  Lauderdale  having  shared  the  disgrace  of 
Danby,  the  Scottish  presbyterians  had  obtained  from  a new 
administration  more  toleration,  and  had  immediately  resumed 
’their  assemblies,  called  conventicles.  Some  of  them,  repairing 
to  an  assembly  of  this  kind,  met  the  carriage  of  that  Sharp, 
who,  for  fifteen  years,  had  so  cruelly  tyrannized  over  them. 
Sharp  expired  under  their  blows.  The  murderers  and  some 
ministers  who  had  excited  them  to  the  deed,  as  an  act  of 
vengeance  agreeable  to  God,  created  an  insurrection  near 
Glasgow;  many  thousands  of  presbyterians  hastened  to  their 
call,  scantily  armed  and  clothed,  but  animated  by  the  belief 
that  the  triumph  of  Christ,  expected  during  the  long  days  of 
oppression,  had  at  length  arrived.  They  proclaimed  the 
covenant,  and,  repulsing  some  companies  of  guards  sent  to 
disperse  them,  marched  on  at  hazard,  summoning  all  the 
presbyterians  to  join  them,  and  demanding  the  convocation  of 
a free  parliament.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  sent  in  all 
haste  against  the  insurgents,  with  some  troops  collected  in  the 
north  of  England;  he  attacked  them  at  Bothwell  bridge  on 
the  Clyde,  not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Hamilton.  They 
scarcely  resisted.  The  duke  commiserated  their  fanaticism, 
and  spared  them;  a few  ministers  only,  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt,  were  hanged;  as  intrepid  on  the  scaflbld  as  they  had 
been  cowardly  on  the  field,  they  died  without  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  the  king. 

The  duke,  returning  to  London,  obtained  with  difficulty  a 
pardon  for  the  insurgents.  The  king  was  displeased  that  he  had 
prevented  the  victorious  troops  from  massacring  the  fugitives, 
and  taken  such  care  of  the  prisoners.  The  duke  nobly  replied, 
that  if  the  object  was  to  kill  defenceless  men  in  cold  blood, 
a butcher  would  have  been  more  suitable  than  he.  Entrusted 
with  securing  the  future  submission  of  the  country,  he  con- 
tinued to  act  with  that  moderation  which  procured  him  many 
partisans  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  In  a short  time  he 
effected,  by  gentleness,  what  none  of  the  administrators  who 
had  followed  each  other  in  Scotland  since  the  restoration,  had 
been  able  to  do.  He  regulated  the  dissenting  assembhes  in 
such  a manner,  that  there  was  no  need  either  absolutely  to 
authorize  them  or  to  prohibit  them.  The  attempt  of  the  in- 
surgents, defeated  at  Bothwell  bridge,  happened  at  the  moment 
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when  the  court  party,  long  stunned  by  the  blow  inflicted  upon 
it  by  the  popish  plot,  had  recourse,  in  order  to  renew  the  com- 
bat, to  the  press.  The  writers  of  this  party  did  not  fail  to 
connect  the  Scottish  revolt  with  the  system  of  revolutionary 
attacks  favoured  by  the  existing  tendency  of  the  public  mind. 
This  tendency,  essentially  bound  up  with  the  great  danger 
which  had  given  it  birth,  was  sustained  by  the  fear  of  what 
the  reign  of  the  duke  of  York  might  have  in  reserve,  but  was 
not  what  the  republicans  fancied  it  to  be.  Although  the  mass 
of  the  nation  allowed  itself  to  be  led  by  them,  it  had  not,  like 
them,  any  fixed  resolution.  Already  seeing  the  episcopalians 
attach  themselves  to  the  king,  because,  like  him,  they  were 
menaced  by  the  presbyterians,  it  did  not  clearly  perceive  what 
might  be  the  result  of  a sudden  subversion  of  the  existing 
state  of  things.  All  its  doubts  became  manifest  when  an 
illness  threatened  abruptly  to  carry  off  Charles  II.  If  he 
dies,  said  they,  the  duke  of  York  will  reign,  and  with  him 
the  papist  faction  thirsting  for  vengeance.  If  the  duke  be 
excluded,  who  will  reign?  his  daughter,  or  one  of  the  king’s 
natural  sons?  As  to  the  republic,  it  can  only  establish 
itself  by  exterminating  the  whole  of  its  adversaries  in  the 
order  of  bishops  and  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  king,  how- 
ever, recovered,  and  the  joy  excited,  under  these  feelings, 
was  as  general  as  it  was  misconceived  by  him  who  occasioned 
it. 

During  the  king’s  illness,  the  duke  of  York  came  secretly 
to  London.  The  deep  depression  into  which  he  found  his 
brother  plunged,  the  result  of  such  infinite  humiliations  and 
miscalculations,  entitled  him,  he  considered,  to  represent  that, 
if  his  counsels  had  been  followed,  the  revolutionary  party 
would  never  have  arrived  at  this  degree  of  audacity.  The 
duke  described  parliament  and  the  council  formed  under  the 
advice  of  Temple  as  a set  of  factious  persons  whom  the  king 
ought  at  once  to  dismiss.  The  real  opinion  of  England  was, 
he  said,  that  which  expressed  itself  in  tlie  anxiety,  so  general 
and  so  vivid,  for  the  menaced  life  of  the  king.  The  proper 
course,  he  urged,  was  to  dissolve  the  council,  to  defer,  as  long 
as  possible,  the  assembling  of  a new  parliament,  and  sincerely 
to  renew  relations  with  Louis  XIV.  The  king  determined 
upon  adopting  this  advice,  and  here  commenced  the  ascendancy 
which  the  duke  afterwards  exercised  over  him.  He  did  not 
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as  yet  allow  him  to  remain  in  England,  but  he  dismissed  him 
with^the  promise  that  parliament  should  not  be  called  for  a 
year,  and  that  the  government  of  Scotland  should  be  taken 
from  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  chief  of  a considerable  party 
among  those  whom  the  terror  of  popery  did  not  carry  so  far 
as  to  desire  the  subversion  of  royalty.  These  numerous  ene- 
mies of  the  duke  of  York,  justifying  the  national  anxiety 
when  the  death  of  the  king  seemed  certain,  were  on  the  point 
of  dividing,  some  projecting  to  have  Monmouth  crowned, 
others  to  proclaim  the  duke  of  Richmond,  son  of  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  others  to  call  in  the  son-in-law  and  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  York.  The  republicans,  on  their  side,  were 
actively  bestirring  themselves  to  secure  the  triumph  of  their 
views.  It  was  even  supposed  that,  favoured  by  the  general  con- 
fusion, one  of  these  various  parties  had  attempted  to  get  pos- 
session of  tlie  Tower  of  London  and  the  principal  posts  of  the 
city.  The  recovery  of  the  king  disconcerting  all  their  hopes, 
they  reverted  to  their  point  of  separation,  resuming  re- 
luctantly the  legal  path  by  which  the  mass  of  the  nation 
desired  to  arrive  at  the  destruction  of  popery,  and  to  save 
itself  from  the  vengeance  of  the  duke  of  York. 

The  king  regained  courage  at  the  joyful  acclamations 
which  greeted  his  recovery.  Had  he  comprehended  their 
real  import,  he  would  have  adhered  firmly  to  the  counsels  of 
Temple.  An  invincible  fatality,  or  rather  the  consciousness 
of  the  wrongs  he  had  inflicted  on  the  nation,  induced  him  to 
prefer  the  course  traced  out  by  the  duke  of  York.  Temple, 
Shaftesbury,  Essex,  and  Halifax  retired,  after  having  vainly 
solicited  the  convocation  of  a parliament.  The  council,  no 
longer  consulted,  ceased  to  assemble.  Sunderland  remained 
minister;  Laurence  Hj'de,  son  of  Clarendon,  and  lord  Go- 
dolphin,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  treasury,  under  lord 
Essex,  replaced,  the  one  the  latter  minister,  the  other  lord 
Halifax,  and  encouraged  the  king  in  his  resolution  not  to 
assemble  parliament.  But  the  religious  and  political  writings 
against  popery  and  arbitrary  power  surpassed  in  violence 
anything  that  parliament  could  have  said.  The  court  answered 
with  other  writings,  which  also  found  readers.  The  bishops 
supported  with  still  greater  advantage  the  interests  they  had 
in  common  with  royalty,  which  saw  in  their  diversion  against 
the  revolutionary  party  a most  useful  exercise  of  the  time 
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gained  by  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  The  latter  party 
accordingly  loudly  demanded  a session.  It  circulated  through- 
out the  kingdom  petitions  demanding  a parliament.  The 
court  hawked  about  others,  which  left  everything  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  king.  They  who  signed  or  approved  the  former 
took  the  name  of  petitioners;  the  latter  called  themselves 
abhorrers.  These  denominations  were  shortly  superseded  by 
terms  of  reproach,  whigs,  or  presbyterian  robbers,  tories,  or 
papist  robbers,  exchanged  between  the  two  parties,  and  which, 
afterwards  accepted  by  them,  have  existed  in  England,  attached 
to  the  two  great  interests  that  still  divide  her  politics. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  superiority  of  number  of 
the  petitioners  over  that  of  the  abhorrers  was  not  so  great  as 
the  court  might  have  apprehended,  or  its  enemies  hoped;  but 
the  explanation  of  the  general  joy  at  the  recovery  of  the 
king  explains  this  also.  The  action  of  the  various  parties 
armed  against  popery  became  more  and  more  divergent. 
London,  which  contained  the  greatest  amount  of  democratic 
elements,  appointed  to  the  important  office  of  sheriff  two 
enthusiastic  republicans,  Cornish  and  Bethell,  who  would 
naturally  introduce  other  republicans  into  office,  wherever 
their  influence  prevailed.  The  bishops,  at  the  same  time, 
spoke  of  expurgating  the  lower  clergy,  composed  partly 
of  old  presbyterians.  The  provinces  were  at  once  agitated 
by  preparations  for  the  elections,  which,  it  was  said,  were 
approaching,  and  by  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  recalled  from  Scotland,  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  given  to  the  duke  of  York.  All  this  disorder  brought 
back  among  the  labouring  classes,  who  had  no  other  ambition 
than  that  of  living  quietly  and  in  comfort,  the  anxious  doubts 
and  fears  which,  heretofore,  the  result  of  similar  excitement, 
had  favoured  the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  Hatred  of  popery 
was  the  predominant  feeling  with  the  citizen  class,  and  had, 
for  a while,  rendered  it  capable  of  the  blindest  fanaticism; 
but  the  great  lords  and  large  landed  proprietors,  who,  in  the 
affair  of  the  plot,  had  placed  themselves  at  its  head,  proposed 
applying  the  victory  to  other  purposes,  and  this  did  not 
escape  its  observation.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
in  the  upper  house,  many  had  family  and  social  connexions 
with  the  court,  which  they  made  use  of  for  the  promotion  oi 
unavowed  objects,  perhaps  for  the  general  interest,  but  by 
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the  medium,  ever  liable  to  suspicion,  of  intrigue.  Men  were 
not  sure  of  their  intentions  until  they  proclaimed  them  openly 
in  parliament.  It  was  the  same  with  the  members  of  the 
commons,  when,  in  the  interval  of  the  sessions,  they  sought 
to  arouse  public  opinion  by  secret  dealings.  Burnet,  the 
historian,  who  has  best  painted  this  epoch,  observes,  that  the 
members  of  the  commons  who,  during  the  prorogations  so 
frequent  since  the  popish  plot,  though  discontented  with  the 
court,  remained  calm  and  silent,  avoiding  the  clubs  and 
tumultuous  assemblies,  at  the  reopening  of  parliament  pre- 
sented themselves  with  much  more  effect  upon  the  public 
mind  than  they  who,  busied  in  intrigue,  had  created  doubts 
of  their  intentions.  The  people,  he  adds,  were  very  eager  for 
remedies  applied  by  parliament,  but  alarmed  at  all  others. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1680,  the  convocation  of  a new 
parliament  gave  regularity  to  the  previously  tumultuous  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  anxiety.  Charles,  after  succeeding 
with  great  difficulty  in  keeping  parliament  in  abeyance  for 
nearly  a year,  had  descended  to  the  most  despicably  base 
supplications  to  obtain  from  Louis  XIV.  the  means  of  extend- 
ing this  prorogation  to  the  time  fixed  by  the  triennial  act. 
But  Louis,  being  willing  to  grant  only  three  millions  of  livres, 
instead  of  the  fourteen  millions  he  demanded,  the  negotiation 
had  been  broken  off;  and  Charles  had  announced  in  atlireatening 
tone  that  he  would  make  matters  up  with  his  people.  Now 
this  was  no  longer  in  his  power.  The  same  deputies,  every- 
where re-elected,  returned  irritated  by  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  exclude  them,  and  by  the  expenses  which 
travelling  and  their  elections  had  occasioned  them.  The 
king  had  thought  it  advisable,  at  the  period  of  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  to  send  his  brother  into  Scotland.  He  then 
ad^essed  the  two  houses  as  a man  recovered  from  his  fears, 
but  yet  disposed  to  make  important  concessions,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  existing  disputes.  He  announced  that  he  was 
willing  to  insure  security  to  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
^England  after  his  death,  but  that  he  would  not  permit  them, 
to  deprive  his  brother  of  a sacred  right.  In  taking  this  tone, 
Charles  thought  that  he  might  reckon  upon  a majority  in  the 
upper  house,  and  in  the  nation  upon  all  who  had  rejoiced  at 
his  recovery.  There  was  some  basis  for  this  hope  in  the 
hesitation  manifested  since  the  last  parliament;  but  all  de- 
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pended  on  what  should  be  done  in  the  present  session  by 
the  party,  long  mixed  up  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  but 
which  had  placed  itself  at  its  head  in  the  crisis  of  the  popish 
plot. 

This  party,  misconceiving  the  nature  of  the  aid  lent  to  it 
by  the  recent  public  alarm,  continued  to  march  onward.  It 
was  predominant  in  the  commons,  whence  all  its  attacks  pro- 
ceeded. In  the  first  place,  the  majority  of  the  lower  house 
expressed  its  dissatisfaction  that  an  entire  year  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  session.  This  led  it  to  the  affair  of  the  petitions 
about  the  convocation.  It  declared  that  tlie  petitioners  had 
deserved  well  of  their  country;  then,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  abhorrers,  notwithstanding  their  number,  were  men 
suborned  by  the  court,  it  appointed  a special  committee  to 
prosecute,  in  the  house  and  out  of  doors,  all  those  who  had 
defended  the  royal  prerogative.  A member  of  the  commons, 
sir  Thomas  Withens,  was  expelled  for  having  signed  a 
counter  petition.  A complaint  was  drawn  up  against  several 
lords  of  the  court  party,  who  had  exerted  themselves  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  abhorrer  signatures;  the  re- 
corder of  London,  the  afterwards  infamous  sir  George 
Jeffreys,  attacked  for  the  same  offence,  concealed  himself.  In 
the  provinces,  in  contempt  of  the  Habeas  corpus  act,  the 
agents  of  the  committee  imprisoned  a number  of  abhorrers, 
most  of  them  wholly  unconnected  with  the  court,  and  known 
by  their  neighbours  to  be  men  incapable  of  being  seduced  by 
it.  Accordingly,  the  first  of  them  who  resisted,  an  in- 
habitant of  Exeter,  had  all  moderate  men  with  him;  there 
was  a general  outcry  against  tyranny,  and  the  committee 
desisted  from  its  pi’osecution  of  the  abhorrers. 

The  lower  house  fell  back  upon  the  popish  plot,  renewed 
its  declaration  as  to  its  enduring  existence,  and  expelled  two 
members  who  had  ventured  to  speak  of  it  as  an  absurd 
fiction,  and  to  say  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a presby- 
terian  plot.  These  members  alluded  to  the  denunciation  of 
what  was  called  the  Meal  Tub  plot,  a denunciation  made 
some  months  before,  by  one  Dangerfield,  a man  even  less 
worthy  of  belief  than  Oates  or  Bedloe.  He  pretended  that  he 
had  found  in  a tub  of  meal  a series  of  letters  written  by 
Presbyterians  concerning  a project  to  assassinate  the  king  and 
exclude  the  reigning  family.  He  produced  these  letters, 
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wliicfi  the  court  affected  to  regard  as  authentic.  The  com- 
mons summoned  Dangerfield  to  their  bar;  he,  determined 
to  make  his  fortune  out  of  one  party  or  the  other,  and 
finding  that  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  his  choice,  declared  that 
he  had  been  paid  by  the  court  to  fabricate  the  letters  alleged 
to  be  presbyterian,  and  that  he  knew  things  which  would 
confirm  what  Oates,  Bedloe,  and  the  other  informers  had 
deposed.  Dangerfield  was  applauded  by  the  commons,  who, 
mingling  contempt  with  audacity,  recommended  him  to  the 
king  as  a faithful  subject,  worthy  of  his  favours.  They  also 
prayed  him  to  think  of  doctor  Tongue  for  one  of  the  first 
ecclesiastical  dignities  that  should  fall  vacant. 

The  bill  of  exclusion  was  again  brought  fonvard,  and  gave 
rise  to  a discussion,  in  which  much  learning  and  talent  were 
displayed  on  either  side,  but  which  was  more  especially  re- 
markable for  the  almost  republican  profession  of  faith  into 
which  the  partisans  of  exclusion  allowed  themselves  to  be  led 
by  their  adversaries 

The  former,  by  a great  majority,  had  passed  the  bill,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  violent  language,  and  fortified  by  two 
additional  articles,  one  enacting  that  the  act  should  l>e  read 
twice  a year  to  the  people  in  the  churches;  the  other,  that  any 
interposition  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  duke  of  York  should 
be  high  treason.  The  opponents  of  the  bill,  hitherto  impatiently 
listened  to,  demanded  that  it  should  be  expressly  specified 
that,  the  duke  being  excluded,  his  daughters  alone  could  be 
called  to  reign  in  his  stead.  The  excluders  rejected  the 
objection  as  futile,  it  being  well  understood,  they  said,  that, 
the  duke  once  considered  as  dead,  his  children  would  naturally 
succeed  him.  The  others  pressed  them  at  least  to  notify  this 
explanation;  but  they  would  not.  This  gave  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  intended  to  discard  not  only  the  duke,  but  his 
family  also,  and  that  they  were  labouring  for  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  or,  more  generally,  for  a republic.  This  last 
effort  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  the  lower  house,  by 
exhibiting  its  true  character,  was  not  thrown  away;  the  upper 
house  threw  out  the  bill  on  the  first  reading.  ' 

The  commons  revenged  themselves  by  refusing  to  vote 
pressing  subsidies,  a plan  which  had  so  often  answered  their 
purpo.se;  but  as  to  this  refusal  they  joined  a vote,  declaring 
illegal  any  anticipation  of  any  branch  of  the  revenue  what- 
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ever,  and  making  it  high  treason  to  advance  money  to  the 
king  upon  subsidies  which  might  thereafter  be  granted,  the 
measure  assumed  an  appearance  of  injustice.  Many  gave 
this  new  act  of  violence  an  interpretation  alarming  to  those 
who  did  not  desire  to  subvert  the  reigning  family.  “ To 
deprive  the  king,”  said  they,  “ even  of  the  resources  which  he 
has  always  procured  in  similar  cases  on  his  own  credit,  is  to 
attempt  to  take  him  by  famine.”  However,  as  the  king  was 
surrounded  by  necessitous  courtiers,  who  urged  him  to  do 
anything  to  obtain  subsidies,  and  represented  to  him  that  his 
father  had  succumbed  for  want  of  a few  thousand  pounds,  he 
consented  to  a new  plan  of  conciliation,  upon  which  the 
ministers  had  several  conferences  with  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  and  which  consisted  in  keeping  the  duke  at  least 
five  hundred  miles  from  England  so  long  as  the  king  lived, 
and  to  admit  him  to  the  succession  with  the  limitations  already 
proposed.  Essex,  in  the  name  of  the  opposition  peers,  de- 
manded that  the  king  should  place  in  the  custody  of  an.  asso- 
ciation, formed  to  guarantee  the  limitation,  several  fortresses, 
which  so  alarmed  the  king  that  he  would  listen  no  further  to 
a compromise. 

While  this  was  secretly  in  agitation,  the  lords,  in  order  to 
prove  that  their  conduct  in  the  afiair  of  the  bill  of  exclu.sion 
did  not  arise  from  any  partiality  for  popery,  disgraced  them- 
selves by  the  prosecution  of  the  venerable  earl  of  Stafford,  the 
last  victim  of  the  impostures  of  Oates.  Fifty  votes  to  thirty 
carried,  amid  the  applause  of  the  commons,  a condemnation  to 
death,  in  which  there  was  neither  justice  nor  passion.  The 
bishops,  the  lords,  who  were  again  drawing  round  the  king, 
the  king  himself,  desired,  by  sacrificing  upon  the  most  palpably 
false  accusations  one  of  the  oldest  royalists  in  England,  to 
prove  their  aversion  for  popery,  and  to  make  their  court  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  commons.  The  people  of  London  re- 
pudiated the  share  of  enthusiasm  which  it  was  desired  to 
communicate  to  them  upon  the  occasion  of  this  vile  deed. 
When  the  old  earl,  about  to  yield  his  white  head  to  the  axe 
of  the  executioner,  protested,  in  an  affecting  tone,  that  ho 
died  innocent,  there  was  a universal  cry:  “ We  believe  you, 
my  lord,  we  believe  you ; Heaven  bless  you !”  and  sobs  inter- 
rupted their  heart-rending  farewell. 

The  blood  of  the  earl  of  Stafford  was  the  last  shed  for  the 
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popish  plot.  With  the  nation,  the  power  of  this  phrenetic 
fiction  had  reached  its  term.  The  political  party  and  the 
religious  sect,  whom  the  anti-popish  outbreak  had  armed 
against  royalty,  ceasing  to  shield  themselves  behind  an  idea 
which  was  no  longer  dominant,  and  furnished  only  futile 
pretexts  for  their  attacks,  sought  less  and  less  to  disguise  the 
special  views  which  tended  to  isolate  them.  The  majority 
of  the  commons,  blind  to  the  apprehensions  which  it  was 
diffusing  around  it,  continued  to  labour  at  a new  revolution. 
A proposition  often  made  without  success,  when  the  members 
of  the  church  of  England  had  recourse  to  oppression  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  position,  that  of  uniting  by  compromise 
the  two  churches,  the  English  and  the  presbyterian,  was 
renewed,  with  the  consent  of  the  court,  by  its  friends  in  the 
lower  house.  The  presbyterians  took  no  interest  in  the 
motion,  as  though  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  about  to 
reign  in  their  turn.  They  did  not  desire  to  have  their  present 
position  accommodated  to  the  severe  laws  of  the  nonconfor- 
mists, but  to  have  these  laws  readjusted  to  the  preponderance 
which  they  regarded  themselves  as  having  now  decidedly 
acquired.  They  accordingly  carried  a bill  enacting  that  the 
laws  against  the  nonconformists  could  only  be  put  in  force 
against  papists,  and  should  be  of  no  avail  as  to  protestant 
nonconformists.  The  lower  house  voted,  by  a large  majority, 
the  repeal  of  these  laws,  made  by  a church-of-England 
parliament,  and  under  cover  of  which  was  effected  the  re- 
generation of  a national  opposition. 

Charles  IL  calmly  observed  these  attacks  upon  the  religion 
of  the  state,  and  saw  clearly  enough  that  their  inevitable  effect 
would  be  to  bring  him  back  numerous  partisans.  He  syste- 
matically limited  his  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  domi- 
nant party  to  the  interests  of  his  royal  prerogative,  and  sent 
message  upon  message  for  a subsidy.  The  danger  which 
threatened  Tangier  was  put  forward  as  a pretext,  futile 
enough  for  this  urgent  pertinacity;  and  the  commons  answered: 
It  is  better  for  Tangier  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Fez,  than  that  it  serve  to  discipline  papist  troops.  The  grand- 
son of  the  famous  Hampden  went  so  far  as  to  say:  “ The 
duke  of  York  is  admiral  of  Tangier,  and  therefore  wo  prefer 
that  Tangier  be  abandoned.”  The  refusals  of  Louis  XIV. 
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were  less  hnmiliating  than  this;  Charles  preferred  again  to 
expose  himself  to  them,  and  dissolved  parliament. 

Shortly  before  this  new  dissolution,  a member  of  the  com- 
mons, named  Leveson  Gower,  had  ventured  to  propose  the  an- 
ticipating him,  by  inviting  the  house  to  separate  of  itself.  “ I 
move,”  said  he,  “that  we  withdraw;  let  us  return  to  our 
counties;  let  us  make  the  people  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  their  representatives  are  treated.  Our  cause  is  theirs; 
they  will  maintain  it  by  the  sword,  and  we  will  show  the 
duke  that  we  defy  him  and  his  papists.’  The  duke  was  then 
in  Scotland;  he  also  would  willingly  have  referred  to  the 
chance  of  arms  the  question  of  his  right  to  the  throne,  ill 
defended,  according  to  him,  by  the  ever  doubtful  friendship 
of  the  king  his  brother;  he  earnestly  desired  civil  war,  hoping 
everything  from  the  military  renown  which  he  founded  on  a 
few  flattering  phrases  from  Turenne,  and  upon  the  testimony 
given  to  his  prowess  by  the  old  cavaliers.  After  the  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  he  wrote  to  Charles:  “ The  moment  is 
come  to  be  truly  king  or  to  perish;  no  more  parliaments;  it 
is  to  France  you  must  have  recourse  for  subsidies.” 

Charles  consented  that  his  brother  should  negotiate  with 
Louis  XIV.,  and  he  himself  set  to  work;  but' neither  of  them 
succeeded.  During  these  futile  intrigues,  the  press  hurled  a 
storm  of  abusive  pamphlets  against  the  court.  The  king 
desired  to  proceed  with  severity  against  the  printers  and 
authors;  he  had  several  of  them  tried,  but  the  jurors,  drawn 
from  among  the  whigs,  acquitted  them,  with  the  exception 
of  an  Irishman,  named  Fitzharris.  This  man  confessed  him- 
self the  author  of  a publication  in  which  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York  were  attacked  with  such  violence,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  its  real  aim  was  to  render  the  excluders 
odious.  Fitzharris,  seeing  that  they  were  disposed  to  treat 
him  severely,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  book  had  been, 
in  fact,  commanded  by  the  court;  he  represented  himself  as 
one  of  the  instruments  of  the  papists,  and  gave  a new  verdon 
of  the  famous  plot,  which  he  concluded  by  declaring  that  the 
djike  of  York  had  been  acquainted  with  all  the  various  pro- 
jects, from  that  of  the  burning  of  London  to  the  plot  against 
the  life  of  the  king,  and  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  death 
of  Godfrey. 

The  king,  despite  the  vehement  remonstrances  of  the 
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duke’s  enemies,  sent  Fitzharris  to  the  Tower;  his  object  was 
to  suppress  the  atfair,  decided  as  he  was  upon  incurring  the 
risk  of  a new  general  election.  The  last  session  had  taught 
him  that  his  fears  as  to  the  revolutionary  tendency  of  the 
commons  were  now  shared  by  the  upper  house.  He  thought 
also  that  by  removing  the  new  parliament  from  the  influence 
of  London,  he  should  greatly  diminish  the  audacity  of  the 
commons.  He  accordingly  summoned  the  houses  to  Oxford. 
The  elections  returned  in  a majority  the  partisans  of  ex- 
clusion. London,  in  re-electing  its  late  representatives, 
thanked  them  for  the  conduct  they  had  observed  in  the  aflUir  of 
the  papists,  and  of  the  bill  of  exclusion.  A petition,  signed 
by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  by  fifteen  peers,  now  agitated 
the  public  mind,  by  protesting  against  the  ordinance  which 
summoned  the  houses  to  Oxford.  It  was  in  every  one’s 
mouth,  exaggerating  the  fears  expressed  in  this  petition,  that 
the  court  was  collecting  the  members  at  Oxford  in  order  to 
have  them  assassinated  by  the  papists  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
guard.  Several  thousand  citizens,  excited  by  this  idea,  fol- 
lowed their  deputies  to  Oxford;  they  were  armed,  and  on 
their  hats  bore  ribbons,  with  the  menacing  device;  No  slavery! 
No  •popery!  The  king,  on  his  side,  arrived  with  a numerous 
guard,  which,  by  its  strict  discipline,  presented  a striking 
contrast  with  the  tumultuous  concourse  of  electors  and  people 
of  all  classes,  who  had  flocked  thither,  says  an  historian,  less 
as  to  a regular  meeting  of  parliament  than  to  a Polish  diet. 

The  king  opened  the  session  by  renewing  the  protestations 
of  his  attachment  to  religion  and  to  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  He  recapitulated  all  he  had  done  in  the  past  three 
years,  to  satisfy  those  who  seemed  to  suspect  his  intentions. 
He  took  the  whole  universe  to  witness  that  he  had  neglected 
' nothing  to  maintain  the  public  safety,  and  this  so  prompt  con- 
vocation of  parliament  was,  he  said,  a new  proof  of  the  reli- 
gious care  he  applied  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  obligations. 
There  was  in  his  words  a solemnity,  a tone  of  conviction, 
wholly  unusual  with  him,  and  which  seemed  to  announce  that 
in  his  opinion  some  great  event  was  about  to  be  accomplished. 
The  commons  received  this  grave  discourse  as  a menace,  and 
replied  that  peace  with  them  was  impossible,  unless  upon  the 
acceptation  of  the  biU  of  exclusion ; they  alleged,  as  necessarily 
strengthening  their  perseverance,  the  new  depositions  made 
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by  Fitzharris,  against  whom  they  constituted  themselves 
plaintiffs,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial 
before  the  upper  house.  The  majority  of  the  lords,  con- 
sidering that  it  would  be  inconvenient  or  dangerous  to  give 
much  notoriety  to  the  proceedings  of  a man  determined  to 
defend  himself  by  such  daring  inculpations,  would  not  try 
Fitzharris.  The  refusal  of  the  lords  was  treated  by  the  com- 
mons as  a denial  of  justice.  They  declared  a traitor  to  the 
public  liberties  any  one  who  should  concur  in  trying  Fitzharris 
by  any  other  court  than  the  house  of  lords.  The  incitements 
to  civil  war,  which  had  terminated  the  last  session,  were  again 
heard,  and  were  this  time  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  that 
the  royal  troops  on  the  one  hand,  menacing  despite  their 
strict  discipline,  and  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  arbitrary 
power  and  of  popery,  on  the  other,  were  now  in  presence  of 
each  other,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  lists.  Oxford,  crowded 
with  the  numerous  adherents  of  the  commons,  and  of  the 
minority  of  the  lords,  became  the  arena  of  scenes  which  might 
easily  be  followed  by  a general  conflagration.  In  the  danger, 
the  king  had  himself  carried  to  the  upper  house,  alone  in  his 
chair,  with  the  crown  in  a basket  between  his  legs;  he  hastily 
put  on  the  royal  robes,  summoned  the  commons,  dissolved 
parliament,  and  immediately  quitted  Oxford,  followed  by  his 
guards. 

That  which  passed  with  the  throng  of  men  who  had  hastened 
to  attend  the  debates  at  Oxford,  and,  as  they  said,  to  protect 
their  representatives  against  the  poniard  of  the  papists  and  of 
the  satellites  of  the  court,  showed  the  king  that  he  had  gained 
a signal  victory.  Lords,  commons,  citizens,  quitted  Oxford 
with  such  precipitation,  that  in  a few  hours  the  city,  of  late 
so  agitated  and  so  noi.sy,  became  silent  and  solitary.  Those 
who  had  set  out  from  London  with  so  threatening  an  air,  and 
apparently  so  determined  to  use  their  weapons,  returned 
thither  cautious  and  crest-fallen.  It  was  thus  with  all  those 
who,  having  surpassed  their  fellows  in  professions  of  courage 
and  fierce  animosity,  had  given  way  at  the  moment  of  surprise 
caused  by  the  sudden  resolution  of  the  king,  and  in  abandon- 
ing the  cause  of  parliament  had  not  even  thought  of  pro- 
testing. All  the  shiftings  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  party  whom  the  popish  plot  had  rendered  so  formidable 
to  the  counter-revolution,  became  fixed  from  the  moment 
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it  waa  proved  that  the  force  of  that  party  was  not  in  propor- 
tion with  its  pretensions.  It  had  compromised  resistance  by 
taking,  in  the  name  of  all,  the  offensive.  It  had  treated  as 
enemies  those  who,  from  reason  or  from  personal  calculation, 
had  separated  from  it,  and  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who, 
a distance,  had  followed  it,  disposed  to  profit  by  the  victory, 
had  it  gained  one,  its  temerities  became  crimes. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ROYALIST  REACTION. 


Effects  of  the  declaration  of  Oxford — General  outbreak  of  Uie  catholics, 
the  royaUsts,  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  commer- 
cial population  against  the  wings — The  dnke  of  York  in  favour — Direc- 
tion given  by  him  to  the  reaction  in  Scotland — He  solicits  and  obtains 
permission  to  return  to  England— His  influence  in  the  council — Affair 
of  the  sheriffs  of  London — Attacks  on  the  charters  of  the  towns  and 
corporations — Prosecutions  of  the  excluders  and  the  whigs  throughout 
the  kingdom — Persecutions  of  the  presbyterians  in  Scotland — Conspiracy 
of  the  wliigs  of  England  and  the  presbyterians  of  Scotland — Discovery 
of  tlie  conspiracy — Trials  and  death  of  the  chief  conspirators — Indiffer- 
ence of  the  nation — Results  of  the  Anglo-Scottish  plot  favourable  to  the 
court,  especiaUy  to  the  duke  of  Y"ork,  and  the  papists. 

The  dissolution  of  the  parliament  of  Oxford  was  promptly 
followed  by  a manifesto  addressed  to  the  nation  by  the  king. 
Taking  credit  to  himself  for  all  the  moderation,  throwing  all 
the  fault  upon  the  parliament,  he  gave  an  account  to  England 
of  what  had  passed:  “ We  offered  to  concur  in  any  remedies 
that  could  be  proposed  for  the  security  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, and  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  property  of  our  subjects 
at  home,  and  to  supporting  our  neighbours  and  allies  abroad, 
to  all  which  we  have  met  with  most  unsuitable  returns  from 
the  house  of  commons.  But  for  all  this,  we  are  resolved,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  have  frequent  parliaments,  and  both 
in  .and  out  of  parliament  to  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  extirpate 
popery,  and  to  redress  all  the  grievances  of  our  good  subjects, 
and  in  all  things  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom.” The  effect  produced  by  this  manifesto  is  one  of  the 
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gravest  subjects  for  meditation  presented  by  this  history. 
The  violent  rupture  of  Oxford  all  at  once  turned  to  the  profit 
of  the  court.  Without  intrigues,  without  a struggle,  from  a 
simple  displacing  of  those  immense  forces  wluch  the  exclusion 
party  had  not  been  able  to  conduct  to  the  point  of  civil  war, 
royalty,  just  before  about  to  succumb,  again  became  all- 
powerful,  and  its  adversaries  lost  even  their  existence  as  a 
party.  Every  class  of  interests,  all  shades  of  opinion,  united 
in  the  desire  to  avert  civil  war,  to  put  an  end  to  a state 
of  iigitation  which  must  lead  to  it,  accepted  the  new  pro- 
mises of  the  king,  if  not  as  a guarantee  for  liberty,  at  least 
as  so  much  time  gained.  All  those  who  from  principle, 
passion,  or  interest,  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away 
by  this  general  movement,  were  fain  to  conceal  themselves  or 
remain  silent;  the  only  class  which  adhered  to  them  being  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  populace. 

The  high  clergy  had  been  threatened  as  well  as  the  court; 
it  looked  upon  this  victory  as  its  own;  it  hud  the  king’s 
manifesto  read  to  the  people  in  all  the  churches,  and  declaimed 
from  the  pulpits  against  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
combating  popery,  had  desired  to  bring  back  the  revolu- 
tionary regime.  Addresses  in  reply  to  the  declaration  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom:  the  grand  juries,  the  quarter- 
sessions,  cities,  boroughs,  corporations,  hastened  to  declare 
their  adhesion  to  the  great  change  which  had  just  taken 
place.  Some  of  the  addresses  confined  themselves  to  the 
expression  of  their  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
king,  others  congratulated  him  on  his  frank  reconciliation  with 
the  church  of  England;  but  the  m^iority  were  a condemna- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  it  had  been  attempted  to 
exclude  the  duke  of  York;  some  of  the  most  energetic  de- 
nounced the  acts  of  the  two  last  parliaments  as  rebellion; 
some  went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  the  penal  laws  should  be 
put  in  force  against  the  nonconforming  protestants;  the 
addresses  of  the  old  cavalier  party  were  either  ridiculous 
rhodomontade,  or  an  apology  for  all  that  the  royal  government 
had  done  against  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  Most  of 
the  citizens  who  presented  their  addresses  were  made  knights. 
They  gave  one  another  banquets,  at  which  they  drank  with 
vehement  enthusiasm  the  health  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
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York;  as  to  popery,  there  was  now  no  more  said  about  it, 
than  though  it  had  never  inspired  a fear  in  England. 

The  counter-revolution  was  thus  almost  again  at  its  starting 
point,  armed  with  the  same  forces  which  the  church  of 
England  and  the  interests  of  the  middle  classes  had  given  it 
in  the  early  years  of  Clarendon’s  ministry.  We  shall  see  it 
again  rapidly  traverse  all  the  phases  it  had  slowly  gone 
through  between  that  ministry  and  the  popish  plot,  which  had 
almost  overwhelmed  it.  The  last  parliament  of  Westminster 
had  not  been  able  to  repeal  the  laws  against  the  nonconform- 
ing protestants;  these  w'ere  again  put  in  force;  first,  in  the 
country,  in  London,  the  persecution  was  not  then  begun, 
because  the  sheriffs,  nominated  in  place  of  Bethell  and  Cornish, 
at  the  end  of  1680,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  of  Oxford,  were  whigs;  with  them  the  Lon- 
don magistrates  and  jurors  were  whigs  also.  Fitzharris, 
however,  no  longer  supported  by  the  commons,  was  condemned 
by  an  ordinary  court.  He  would  willingly  have  retracted 
his  first  depositions,  but  he  was  so  evidently  the  author  of  the 
book,  and  attacks  upon  the  royal  family  had  become  so  great 
a crime,  that  the  judges  dared  not  acquit  him;  he  was  exe- 
cuted. The  other  informers  were  more  successful  in  adopting 
the  change  w’hich  had  taken  place,  and  now  talked  of  revolu- 
tionary plots.  Dugdale  and  Tuberville,  two  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  caused  the  condemnation  of  the  venerable  Stafford, 
declared  that  a plot  had  been  formed  at  Oxford  by  the  ex- 
cluders against  the  life  of  the  king,  and  that  a joiner,  named 
College,  was  one  of  the  conspirators.  This  College,  indeed, 
was  one  of  those  who  had  escorted  the  London  members  to 
Oxford,  and  had  exhibited  peculiar  exasperation  against  the 
king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  papists;  but  beyond  this 
nothing  was  alleged  against  him  which  was  not  manifestly 
false.  The  grand  jury,  composed  of  whigs,  ignored  the 
indictment.  The  court  was  very  angry  at  this,  but  as  Oxford 
was  the  place  where  the  conspiracy,  as  they  said,  had  been 
planned,  there  was  a law  which  allowed  the  accused  to  be 
again  taken  before  a jury  in  that  city,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  The  Oxford  jury  received  the  depositions  of  Dugdale 
and  Tuberville,  and  resting  on  the  frightful  precedents  created 
by  the  late  parliaments  and  the  courts  of  London  in  their 
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iniquitous  proceedings  against  the  papists,  condemned  College,, 
who  died  with  great  firmness.  Other  depositions  gave  a pre- 
text for  arresting  Shafitesbury;  the  elosest  search,  however, 
made  in  his  house,  furnished  no  other  evidence  than  a written 
project  of  an  association  against  the  duke  of  York,  and  even 
this  was  not  in  the  earl’s  own  hand;  the  grand  jury,  as  in  the 
case  of  College,  ignored  the  indictment.  Shaftesbury  quitted 
the  Tower  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  to  whom  his 
turbulence  endeared  him. 

This  second  declaration  of  ignoramus  by  the  grand  jury, 
showed  the  victorious  pai*ty  that  until  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  then  sheriffs,  magistrates,  and  jurors  of  the  whig 
party,  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  any  effectual  steps  in 
London;  the  remainder  of  the  year  1681  was  in  England, 
therefore,  employed  in  preparing  acts  of  vengeance  for  the 
time  when  these  obstacles  should  no  longer  present  them- 
selves. In  Scotland,  meanwhile,  the  duke  of  York,  invested 
with  full  power,  secretly  resumed  the  work  of  the  counter- 
revolution, as  he  conceived  it,  so  as  to  act  at  once  upon  both 
kingdoms.  Succeeding  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was 
universally  beloved,  he  was  anxious  to  exhibit  as  a statesman 
that  capacity  which  he  thought  he  had  given  sufficient  proof 
of  as  a general  and  as  a naval  commander.  In  assuming  the 
direction  of  che  affairs  of  Scotland,  he  at  first  affected  mode- 
ration; but  at  a very  early  period  an  occasion  presented 
itself  for  displaying  severity;  he  was  then  pitiless.  A few 
hundred  presbyterians,  under  the  conduct  of  two  ministers, 
Cameron  and  Cargill,  having  taken  arms  and  declared  that 
they  would  acknowledge  neither  the  king  nor  the  bishops,  he 
sent  the  troops  against  them.  The  insurgents,  who  called 
themselves  Cargillites  and  Cameronians,  were  beaten,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  killed;  the  prisoners,  taken  to  Edin- 
burgh, were  tortured  and  put  to  death.  The  duke  was  pre- 
sent at  the  executions,  which  he  witnessed  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and  as  though  they  were  curious  experiments. 
The  news  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament  reached  him  in  the 
midst  of  these  scenes.  He  was  overjoyed;  he  addressed  the 
warmest  congratulations  to  his  brother,  recommending  him  to 
distrust  those  who  should  wish  Iiim  to  assemble  a new  par- 
liament in  England,  and  asked  his  authority  to  convoke- 
one  in  Scotland.  He  should  be  able,  be  said,  to  manage  it 
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thoroughly,  and  by  it  get  rid  legally  of  all  that  the  factious 
parliaments  of  England  had  done. 

Charles  approved  of  this  idea,  and  the  duke  convoked  tho 
parliament  of  Scotland,  proposing  to  appear  there  as  commis- 
sioner for  his  brother.  The  Scottish  parliament  was  not 
composed,  like  that  of  England,  of  two  chambers,  but  of  one 
only,  in  which  the  bishops  sat  with  the  lords  and  the  com- 
mons. Here  the  dangerous  tumult  of  general  discussions  was 
unknown.  The  various  questions  were  discussed  by  a com- 
mittee called  the  lords  of  the  articles,  composed  of  eight  spiri- 
tual lords,  eight  temporal  lords,  and  eight  members  of  the 
commons,  nominated  by  the  sixteen  members  of  the  tw'o  first 
orders;  the  remainder  of  the  assembly  merely  sanctioned  or 
rejected  the  decisions  of  this  high  committee.  Lauderdale, 
during  his  horrible  tyranny,  had  always  the  lords  of  the 
articles  at  his  disposal,  because  in  that  country  the  episcopal 
religion,  ever  in  a state  of  hostility  against  an  entirely 
presbyterian  national  majority,  had  remained  what  the  Eng- 
lish church  had  been  in  England  during  the  early  years  of 
the  restoration,  and  what  it  had  again  become  by  the  event  of 
Oxford,  that  is  to  say,  a blind  instrument  of  the  passions  of 
royalty. 

The  duke  was  reasonably  assured  of  being  able  to  direct 
the  lords  of  the  articles  at  his  wUl.  Still  there  were  in  that 
committee  powerful  men,  of  high  character,  rather  English 
than  Scottish  in  their  opinions,  and  whose  destruction,  at 
whatever  cost,  entered  into  his  plans:  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  the  earl  of  Argyle,  son  of  him  who  died  on  the  scaffold, 
shortly  after  the  restoration,  were  especially  odious  to  him, 
because,  as  he  said,  they  were  too  wealthy  for  subjects. 
These  two  noblemen  were  not  ignorant  how  dangerous  their 
wealth  was  to  them  at  this  juncture.  They  accordingly 
conducted  themselves  in  the  manner  which  seemed  best  cal- 
culated to  overcome  the  envious  reserve  with  which  the  duke 
treated  them.  They  opposed  those  who  disputed  his  right, 
as  a papist,  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  king’s  commissioner; 
he  mistook  this  complaisance  for  fear,  and  in  his  opening 
speech  to  parliament,  it  was  well  understood  that  he  pointed 
to  these  noblemen  when  he  demanded  the  condemnation 
of  the  perverse  and  impious  doctrines  professed  by  certain 
men,  especially  with  regard  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
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the  rights  of  the  crown  in  the  legitimate  and  natural  lineage 
of  the  king. 

The  parliament  answered  this  appeal  of  the  heir-presump- 
tive hy  declaring  inviolable  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown  in  the  direct  line,  and  any  one  guilty  of  high  treason 
who  should  propose  to  assail  it  on  the  pretext  of  the  private 
religion  of  the  legitimate  heir.  During  this  deliberation,  the 
duke  kept  his  eyes  upon  lords  Argyle  and  Hamilton,  who 
studiously  comported  themselves  in  a manner  calculated  to 
satisfy  him  as  to  their  sentiments  with  respect  to  him ; but 
still  he  desired  to  put  them  and  all  his  enemies  to  a further 
proof.  To  the  church  of  England  test  already  existing,  and 
which  every  man  in  Scotland  had  been  obliged  to  take  under 
Lauderdale,  the  duke  proposed  to  add  that  every  one  who 
sought  to  attain  any  office  in  church  or  state,  must  be  an 
elector,  or  qualified  as  such,  or  a member  of  parliament;  must 
engage  upon  oath  thenceforward  never  to  take  part  in  any 
resistance,  of  what  nature  soever;  to  defend  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown;  never,  without  the  permission  of  the  king, 
to  take  part  in  any  deliberation  upon  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
affairs;  lastly,  never  to  seek  any  reform  in  church  or  state. 
Thus  all  resistance  was  fettered  in  anticipation;  never  had 
tyranny  been  at  such  little  pains  to  disguise  its  intentions. 
Nor  was  this  all:  the  duke  ventured  to  propose  as  a special 
clause  in  this  new  church-of-England  test,  that  the  members 
of  the  royal  family  alone  should  be  exempt  from  taking  it. 

Here  the  earl  of  Argyle  broke  out:  he  said  plainly,  that  the 
greatest  danger  from  popeiy,  in  his  opinion,  was,  that  a prince 
of  the  royal  family  should  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  it,  and 
that  it  were  better  to  have  no  test  at  all  than  one  like  this. 
The  bill  passed,  but  when  Argyle  had  to  take  the  oath,  he 
added:  “ saving  the  right  that  every  good  protestant  and 
faithful  subject  has  to  propose,  according  to  his  conscience, 
beneficial  reform  in  church  or  state;”  he  was  asked  to  add  in 
writing  this  reservation  to  the  oath  he  had  taken;  he  did  so; 
it  was  an  odious  trap:  he  had  scarcely  signed  his  name,  Avhen 
he  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  high  treason.  Brought 
before  a special  commission,  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  dismal  preparations  for  his  execution  were  far  advanced, 
when  his  daughter  effected  his  escape;  he  reached  London; 
a price  was  put  upon  his  head;  an  order  from  the  king  com- 
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maniled  him  to  he  seized  wherever  he  should  be  found;  he 
W’as  fortunate  enough  to  remain  undiscovered.  His  fortune 
was  confiscated;  a small  portion  was  reserved  for  his  family; 
the  rest  was  distributed,  says  the  duke  of  York,  as  a trifling 
compensation,  among  those  whom  the  father  of  the  earl  had 
ruined  because  of  their  fidelity  to  his  majesty.  Under  this 
pretence  of  restitution,  the  treasury  did  not  fail  to  appropriate 
to  itself  a considerable  part  of  the  forfeiture. 

Despite  the  terrible  example  made  of  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
more  than  eighty  ministers  in  the  town  of  Iklinburgh  alone 
refused  to  submit  to  the  test;  they  were  expelled  from  their 
livings,  and  went  into  England,  where  things  were  not  in 
such  an  extreme  state.  All  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  were  called  upon  to  take  the  new  oath.  They  did 
so,  but  slowly.  The  order  issued  directed  each  person  should 
be  made  sure  of  separately.  This  was  an  operation  which 
required  time  and  incessant  violence.  The  duke,  impatient 
to  return  to  England,  did  not  propose  himself  to  follow  it  out 
in  detail.  The  completion  of  a task  which  he  had  so  successfully 
commenced,  he  intrusted  to  two  men  with  whom  he  proposed 
to  leave  the  government  of  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Queensbury 
and  the  earl  of  Aberdeen.  For  a long  time  past,  he  had  been 
intreating  his  brother  to  recal  him.  His  letters,  incessantly 
cited  Scotland,  brought  in  a few  months  to  an  unexampled 
state  of  tranquillity;  they  urged,  with  a dull  and  wearisome 
complacency,  the  necessity  of  imitating,  iir  EngLand,  the 
system  which  was  becoming  established  in  Scotland,  and  this, 
according  to  the  duke,  required  his  presence  in  the  council. 
It  was  now  the  close  of  the  year  1681,  the  period  for  securing 
sheriffs,  magistrates,  and  jurors  devoted  to  the  court.  Hyde, 
become  earl  of  Rochestei’,  assured  the  king  that  the  duke  of 
York  would  be  very  useful;  the  other  ministers  thought  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger  to  be  feared  from  presenting 
him  before  his  enemies.  The  king  consented  to  his  return; 
but,  as  though  fearing  to  give  himself  a master,  he  almost 
simultaneously  recalled  to  the  ministry  the  earl  of  Sunderland 
and  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  who,  in  the  question  of  the  bill  of 
exclusion,  had  declared  against  the  duke  of  York. 

The  frigate  Gloucester,  which  brought  the  duke  to  England, 
was  wrecked  upon  a rock  in  the  Yarmouth  Roads.  It  had 
on  board  more  than  an  hundred  and  twenty  sailors  and  pas- 
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sengers,  and  among  them  some  people  of  distinction;  a boat 
was  let  down  capable  of  saving  half  the  number;  the  duke 
got  into  it  alone,  called  colonel  Churchill,  his  secret  agent  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  then  a few  priests,  and  his  dogs, 
two  kinds  of  favourites,  says  an  hi.storian,  from  whom  he 
never  separated;  this  choice  made,  he  departed.  Whether 
from  fear,  or  respect  for  etiquette,  no  one  came  forward  to 
follow  him.  At  the  moment  that  he  reached  the  shore,  the 
ship  disappeared  with  its  whole  crew,  who  sent  forth  loud 
cries;  this,  according  to  the  duke,  was  for  joy  at  seeing  his 
person  out  of  danger.  His  pride  of  birth  saw  nothing  to 
lament  in  this  incident;  and  whatever  devotion  he  gives  the 
victims  credit  for,  he  turns  solely  to  his  own  glorification,  as 
proving  to  what  a degree  he  was  beloved,  despite  the  endea- 
vours of  his  enemies  to  set  men  against  him. 

When  the  duke  returned  to  London,  the  loyal  addresses 
and  complaints  against  the  late  parliaments  recommenced; 
the  court  progressed  too  slowly  to  suit  the  reactionists:  the 
clergy  and  the  universities  msvde  themselves  more  peculiarly 
conspicuous  by  the  indecent  eagerness  of  their  adulation  to 
the  court,  their  invectives  against  the  defeated  party.  But 
the  latter  still  existed,  entrenched  behind  the  igruyramus 
opposed  by  the  whig  grand  juries  to  all  indictments.  It 
was  probable  that  the  election  of  the  new  sherifis,  even  if  it 
proceeded  in  the  regular  way,  would  be  favourable  to  the 
court,  the  citizens  desiring  to  please  it.  But  the  court  chilled 
this  disposition,  by  appearing  to  place  little  confidence  in 
them.  In  order  to  be  certain  of  the  matter,  it  interfered  in 
the  election  in  virtue  of  a claim  derived  from  the  large  domain 
of  ancient  customs.  The  lord  mayor  of  London  elected  in 
the  year  1681,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  counter- 
revolutionary movement,  and  entirely  guided  by  secretary 
Jenkins,  who  had  played  a part  in  the  state  since  the  affair  of 
Oxford,  demanded,  as  a privilege  formerly  attached  to  his 
office,  the  right  of  himself  nominating  one  of  the  two  sheriflfs. 
He  chose  North,  a rich  merchant,  who  accepted  the  office  so 
much  the  more  eagerly,  that  he  had  but  little  chance  of 
success  by  election.  The  city  asserted  its  violated  privileges, 
but  with  far  less  energy  than  it  would  have  done  in  former 
times.  It  fell  back  upon  the  election  of  the  second  sheriff. 
The  large  majority  desired  to  nominate  a man  whose  influence 
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should  counterbalance  that  of  North,  but  among  all  the  shades 
of  opinion  of  which  the  old  opposition,  now  broken  up,  was 
<'omposed,  circumstances  rendered  the  choice  difficult.  The 
suffrages  were  so  divided  that  it  was  a man  named  Rich,  of  no 
personal  consideration,  but  patronized  by  the  court,  who 
received  the  majority.  North  and  Rich  were  proclaimed. 

'Hie  people  did  not  remain  satisfied  under  their  defeat;  they 
murmured,  and  in  order  to  instal  the  two  new  sheriffs,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  the  armed  force. 

The  counter-revolutionary  party,  become  master  of  the  ’ 
courts  of  justice  through  the  sheriffs,  hastened  to  make  trial 
of  its  new  strength.  At  court,  where  principles  of  public 
liberty  were  now  only  referred  to  with  horror,  as  if  those 
principles  were  altogether  new  inventions,  which  no  one 
remembered  to  have  professed  when  the  popular  party  was 
in  power,  men  congratulated  themselves  that  the  scandal  of 
the  ignoramus  was  about  to  cease.  The  duke  of  York  first 
had  Pilkington,  one  of  the  late  sheriffs,  brought  to  trial:  his 
alleged  crime  was  having  said  that  the  duke  of  York  was 
coming  from  Scotland  to  slaughter  the  patriots.  Pilkington 
was  condemned  to  pay  the  duke  100,000/.  damages,  that  is 
to  say,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Sir 
Patience  Ward,  the  lord  mayor  of  the  preceding  year,  having 
come  fonvard  as  a witness  in  favour  of  Pilkington,  was  accused 
of  peijury,  and,  with  blind  passion,  condenmed  to  an  infamous 
punishment,  which  he  would  have  undergone  had  he  not 
made  a timely  escape. 

At  London  and  in  the  provinces,  a multitude  of  prosecu- 
tions against  obscure  men,  all  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
the  present  reaction,  occupied  the  courts  of  justice;  accusations 
of  nonconformity,  or  of  language  disrespectful  to  the  king  or 
the  duke.  Now,  for  four  years  past,  all  England  so  generally 
had  spoken  in  that  tone  of  the  two  princes,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  accused  not  to  be  denounced  and  judged  by  men 
guilty  or  even  more  so  than  themselves.  Accordingly,  the 
whole  of  these  trials  are  the  lasting  shame  of  this  epoch. 

The  court  itself  despised  these  base  proceedings,  which  served 
its  purpose  so  well;  it  showed  this  clearly  enough  by  the  care 
which  it  took  to  make  sure  of  the  future:  this  intoxication  of 
the  public  mind  must  have  an  end;  before  two  years,  the 
nation  would  perhaps  again  demand  a parliament  according 
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to  the  promise  of  the  declaration  of  Oxford;  the  king  of 
France,  who,  since  April  1681,  had  been  paying  1,500,000 
livres  a year,  on  condition  that  parliament  should  not  be 
assembled,  and  that  England  should  not  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  raised  continual  difficulties  as  to  the 
mode  and  time  of  the  payments:  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  being  compelled  to 
fulfil  the  promise  given  for  the  observance  of  the  triennial 
bill. 

Upon  these  considerations,  the  duke  of  York  boasts  of 
having  counselled  his  brother  to  attack  the  validity  of  the 
charters  of  the  boroughs  and  corporations  of  the  kingdom. 
By  resuming  these  charters,  the  king  would,  according  to 
him,  render  it  a legal  impossibility  for  the  nation  to  nominate 
whig  members,  and  deprive  it  even  of  the  desire  of  again 
seeing  parliaments.  Charles  was  not  convinced  that  such 
would  be  the  result  of  seizing  the  charters,  but  if,  in  rendering 
himself  master  of  them,  he  could  weaken  them,  and  by 
them,  thus  modified  at  his  own  discretion  and  returned 
for  a pecuniary  consideration,  influence  future  elections,  this 
would  satisfy  him.  Any  corrupting  measure  that  moreover 
brought  him  money,  delighted  him.  Thrown,  despite  him- 
self, into  the  system  of  coups-d’^tat,  he  did  not  reckon  so 
entirely  upon  success  as  not,  in  any  case,  to  contrive  a retreat 
for  himself.  He  might  consent  to  grow  old  in  the  contest 
for  constitutional  royalty,  but  to  meet  contingencies  he  made 
a purse  out  of  the  public  revenue,  and  out  of  his  privy  list, 
and  out  of  the  money  sent  from  France;  and  it  was  not  with 
the  view  of  dying  king  that  he  put  by  this  hoard  unknown  to 
any  one. 

The  seizure  of  the  charters  was  the  most  daring  counter- 
revolutionary step  that  had  yet  been  attempted;  the  royal 
concessions,  in  virtue  of  which  the  commons  possessed  these 
charters,  dated  back  three  and  four  centuries  in  the  history 
of  the  progressive  enfranchisement  of  the  English  nation, 
which  had  ever  regarded  them  with  an  almost  superstitious 
veneration;  would  it,  blind  as  it  was,  be  blind  to  this  new 
attempt?  The  court,  from  the  way  in  which  it  unmasked  its 
pretensions,  seemed  to  think  so.  It  invited  the  cities, 
boroughs,  and  corporations,  to  give  a new  proof  of  their 
fidelity  by  renouncing  their  ancient  charters.  There  was  an 
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universal  astonishment  at  this:  men  evinced  neither  indigna- 
tion against  the  court,  nor  eagerness  to  comply  with  this  ex- 
traordinary proposition;  in  short,  they  gave  no  answer  at  all. 

The  corporations  constituted  by  the  charters  were  bodies 
of  citizens  charged  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  commerce, 
to  administer  the  property  of  orphans,  to  manage  charities, 
receive  pious  legacies,  and  direct  works  of  embellishment  and 
utility.  In  London,  and  in  the  great  towns,  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  corporations  were  directed  by  a common  council, 
elected  by  all  the  citizens;  this  council  had  a great  influence 
in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  and  of  the  annual 
magistrates,  for  here  political  interests  were  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  the  [)rivate  interests  represented  by  the  various 
corporations.  The  court  wished  at  once  to  destroy  these 
directing  councils,  as  being  engines  of  insurrection,  and  to 
abolish  corporate  privileges,  as  placing  the  magistrates  at  the 
disposition  of  the  people.  To  efiect  its  object  as  quietly  as 
possible,  it  first  invited  the  councils  to  surrender  the  charters, 
and  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  it  respecting  them ; but 
the  councils  declared  that  they  could  do  nothing  without  the 
authority  of  the  corporations;  that  they  had  no  more  right  to 
give  up  the  charters  deposited  in  their  hands,  than  to  dispose 
of  the  property  confided  to  their  administration.  Their  own 
fortunes  were  at  stake  in  the  matter,  and  other  considerable 
pecuniary  advantages,  independent  of  that  personal  integrity 
which  men  do  not  sacrifice  so  readily  as  they  do  religious  and 
political  principles. 

The  court,  unable  to  obtain  these  charters  by  persuasion, 
resolved  to  gain  possession  of  them  by  force.  The  attorney- 
general,  Sawyer,  an  intriguer  without  morality  or  talent,  pro- 
ceeded against  the  council  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  court 
of  king’s  bench,  for  having  exceeded  its  privileges  in  erecting 
itself  into  a political  body  and  addressed  to  the  king,  upon 
two  occasions,  petitions  against  the  papists;  these  were 
grievances  anterior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  of 
Oxford.  Sawyer  maintained  that  corporations  were  dis- 
solved by  the  abuse  of  privilege.s  committed  hj'  their  repre- 
sentatives. Two  celebrated  barristers,  Pollexfen  and  Treby, 
pleaded  for  the  city.  They  asserted  that  if  the  council  was 
really  guilty  of  the  transgressions  imputed  to  it,  the  council 
should  be  punished  and  not  the  coi’poration ; that  the  governed 
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were  never  responsible  for  the  faults  of  their  magistrates; 
that  if  the  members  of  the  council  were  really  chargeable 
with  seditious  practices,  they  ought  personally  to  be  tried; 
that  the  corporation  would  dismiss  them  if  they  were  found 
guilty.  “ But,”  added  they,  “ is  not  this  an  absurd  aceusa- 
tion?  Can  it  be  seriously  meant  to  impute  it  as  a crime  to 
our  elients  that  they  simply  expressed  their  feelings  against 
popery,  at  a time  when  the  king,  the  court,  the  houses  of 
parliament,  the  courts  of  justice,  all  proclaimed  the  existence 
of  a popish  plot,  and  proceeded  with  rigour  against  the  con- 
spirators?” 

The  court  of  king’s  bench,  however,  decided  that  corpora- 
tions were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  officers  nominated 
by  it  and  for  it;  that  these  officers  had  exceeded  the  privileges 
of  corporations;  that  these  privileges  having  emanated  from 
the  crown,  the  crown  had  a right  to  withdraw  them.  This 
judgment  produced  deep  discontent  throughout  London. 
There  was  no  appeal  against  it.  Still,  in  order  to  execute 
it,  there  was  every  probability  that  the  employment  of  force 
would  be  necessary,  and  here  the  court  hesitated.  Enjoying, 
since  the  affair  of  Oxford,  a series  of  favourable  chances, 
it  had  as  yet  no  soldiers,  and  its  present  ascendency  rested 
solely  on  the  fears  created  in  the  minds  of  the  rich  by  the 
spirit  of  the  last  three  parliaments. 

The  forcible  withdrawal  of  the  charters  was  therefore  post- 
poned. It  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  time,  to  have  obtained 
the  decree  of  the  judges  of  the  king’s  bench.  Meanwhile  the 
inferior  courts  continued  to  prosecute  the  prolestant  noncon- 
formists, now  subjected  to  rigours  which  they  seemed  but  too 
well  to  have  provoked.  Reduced  to  submission,  they  evinced 
a sort  of  menacing  resignation;  they  remained  silent.  This 
gave  reason  to  suppose  that  they  meditated  some  secret  ven- 
geance, and  according  to  the  imprudent  expression  of  the 
duke  of  York,  they  were  kept  in  play  in  order  that  they  might 
have  no  time  for  carrying  on  their  projects. 

The  same  system  abandoned  Scotland,  and  this  again  more 
peculiarly  through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  to  the 
barbai'ous  inquisition  of  the  church  of  England  converters. 
No  inhabitant  of  the  country,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor, 
noble,  citizen,  or  peasant,  was  exempt  from  attendance  in  the 
churches  to  hear  the  sermons  of  the  kind’s  ministers.  And 
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here  began  the  decline  of  that  presbyterian  faith,  before  so 
earnest,  so  confident  in  help  from  the  Most  High,  so  revolu- 
tionary in  its  relations  with  the  political  order.  Great  numbers 
of  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  to  the  churches, 
passed  at  once  from  those  doctrines,  abandoned,  according  to 
them,  by  Heaven,  to  an  indifference  towards  all  religious  forms; 
some  even  became  atheists;  still  the  resistance,  punished  by 
imprisonment,  by  fines,  by  loss  of  the  franchise,  w'as  very 
extensive.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  submit,  to 
rebel,  or  to  quit  Scotland.  Many  decided  upon  the  latter 
course,  but  their  resolution  was  tumultuous;  they  sent  con- 
fidential agents  to  London  to  treat  with  the  company  which, 
by  letters-patent,  had  obtained  the  cession  of  Carolina.  They 
desired  to  establish  themselves  in  that  country;  there,  said 
they,  we  shall  live  free  and  tranquil,  as  men,  as  Christians. 

The  agents  concluded  nothing  that  year,  but  meantime 
inspired  the  court  with  serious  uneasiness  by  their  language. 
Those  in  power,  informed  of  what  was  passing  between  them 
and  the  company,  took  measures  against  the  mass  of  the  pres- 
byterians,  caJculated  to  hasten  and  to  extend  the  emigration. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1683,  there  appeared  a royal 
proclamation,  ordering  the  judges  of  the  western  and  southern 
counties  of  Scotland  to  go  a circuit,  and  institute  proceedings 
against  all  who  should  have  concealed  rebels,  or  who  should 
have  been  at  all  connected  with  them,  even  though  the  said 
rebels  had  not  been  denounced  in  any  edict  or  prosecution. 
Those  who  had  had  relations  of  friendship  or  hospitality  with 
the  enemies  of  the  state,  were  to  be  prosecuted  as  traitors 
themselves.  The  inquiry  was  to  be  continued  for  three  years; 
the  derisive  promise  of  a general  pardon  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  despair  of  those  whom 
love  of  country  still  attached  to  the  land,  and  whom  religion 
forbad  to  remain  there  at  the  price  of  the  sacrifices  required 
by  the  test.  Immediately  on  the  commencement  of  the  cir- 
cuits of  the  judges,  the  same  presbyterian  envoys  returned  to 
London,  and  this  time  had  conferences  with  the  old  chiefs  of 
the  national  party  defeated  at  Oxford;  what  they  learned 
from  these  gave  them  new  hopes. 

The  whigs  had  long  been  forming  a conspiracy.  This 
name,  which  then  was  used  only  to  signify  rebels,  few  men, 
since  the  afiiur  of  Oxford,  had  consented  to  bear,  but  these. 
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by  their  influence,  their  talents,  their  energy,  were  the  elite 
ot'  the  defenders  of  that  cause  which  the  citizen  class  had 
abandoned  in  a body.  Discouraged  at  first  by  this  desertion, 
they  had  retired  into  their  families.  There,  keeping  apart 
from  politic.s,  they  watched  the  progress  of  affairs  with  deep 
sorrow.  Not  seeing  that  what  was  tlien  passing  was  done  by 
the  nation,  and  not  by  the  court;  that  they  themselves  had 
committed  errors,  and  had  given  rise  to  alarms  to  which  the 
cause  of  liberty  had  been  sacrificed,  they  said  amongst  them- 
selves, that  the  contract  betweeo  the  people  and  the  king  had 
been  violently  broken;  that  it  was  a duty  of  conscience  for 
them  to  attempt  the  employment  of  force  against  force; 
that  it  was  disgraceful  for  the  nation  which  had  overthrown 
Charles  I.,  to  put  up  with  his  two  sons.  But  this  all  virtuous 
indignation  was  not  enterprising:  the  ambition  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  the  passions  of  Shaftesbury,  set  it  in 
motion. 

Shaftesbury,  quitting  the  Tower  at  the  end  of  the  year  1681, 
and  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  danger  he  had 
incurred,  long  declaimed  against  the  inaction  of  Essex,  of 
Russell,  and  of  all  those  who  had  supported  with  him  the  bill 
of  exclusion  in  the  three  last  parliaments.  His  reproaches, 
which  became  more  violent  during  the  fermentation  created 
by  the  affair  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  in  the  commencement  of 
1682,  decided  several  of  those  whom  his  complaints  were 
directed  against,  upon  having  a conference  with  him  on 
public  affairs.  A meeting  was  appointed  in  the  house  of  a 
wholesale  wine-merchant,  named  Shepherd.  Shaftesbury  did 
not  attend;  he  sent  in  his  place  Rumsey  and  Fergusson,  two  of 
those  restless  men  who  had  served  him  as  emissaides  in  the 
affair  of  the  petitions  and  in  all  the  tumults  of  the  popish 
plot  and  the  bill  of  exclusion.  Rumsey  and  Fergusson,  on 
the  appearance  of  lords  Essex,  Grey,  and  Russell,  somewhat 
disconcerted  by  the  presence  of  three  such  exalted  personages, 
began  the  conference  with  Armstrong,  an  ex-captain  of  the 
guards,  brought  by  lord  Grey.  Rumsey  said  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  raise  the  guards.  Armstrong,  who  had  commanded 
them,  treated  any  attempt  of  that  kind  as  mere  madness, 
and  nothing  further  was  said  on  either  side.  Shortly  after- 
wards Shaftesbury  and  lords  Essex  and  Salisbury,  met  for  a 
fresh  conference.  Shaftesbury  quitted  it  in  a perfect  fury  at 
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being  unable  to  bring  the  others  over  to  his  plan  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  almost  immediately  left  England. 

Shaftesbury’s  object  then,  as  it  had  been  ever  since  his 
rupture  with  the  court,  was  to  overthrow  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  king,  and  to  crown  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Now, 
upon  this  point,  the  patriot  chiefs  no  more  agreed  with  him 
than  they  did  as  to  the  time  and  the  mode  of  insurrection. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  until  after  the  departure  of  Shaftesbury 
that  the  conspiracy  assumed  a determinate  character.  The 
duke  of  Monmouth,  having  lost  his  dangerous  counsellor, 
connected  himself  more  particularly  with  lord  Essex.  This 
nobleman,  in  the  end,  became  convinced  that  the  friends  of 
liberty  could  not  do  better  than,  availing  themselves  of  the 
name  of  the  duke  and  his  popularity  in  Scotland  and  in 
England,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown.  He  brought  lord 
Russell  over  to  this  opinion,  who,  in  his  turn,  undertook  to 
secure  Algernon  Sidney.  Sidney,  who,  throughout  a long 
and  virtuous  career,  had  had  the  rare  advantage  of  supporting 
the  revolution  to  the  last,  and  of  keeping  wholly  apart  from 
the  condemnation  of  Charles  I. ; of  resisting  Cromwell,  .and  of 
comprehending  that  the  revolution  still  lived,  even  under  his 
dictatorship;  of  holding  office  under  the  restoration,  and  oi 
preserving  his  republican  opinions,  not  secret,  but  declared 
and  known  to  all  the  world, — long  resisted  Rus.sell’s  intreaties; 
he  thought  little  of  the  duke  of  Jlon  mouth,  and  was  far  more 
hostile  to  royalty  than_to  Charles  II  j or  to  the  duke  of  York 
personally.  “ What  matters  it  to  me,”  said  he,  “ whether 
a king  of  England  call  himself  James  of  York  or  James 
of  Monmouth.”  But  Russell  representing  to  him  that  his 
republican  conception  was  that  of  a very  weak  minority,  that  ' 
there  was  an  invincible  prejudice  in  England  against  a 
’■epublic: — “Well,  be  it  so,”  said  he,  “since  we  must  submit 
to  royalty,  ’tis  better  to  have  a king  whose  rights  are  equivo- 
cal; he  will  be  more  considerate  towards  liberty.”  From  tha^ 
moment  Sidney  ranked  among  the  friends  of  Monmouth. 
He,  in  his  turn,  enlisted  lord  Howard,  a man  unworthy  of 
his  friendship,  but  who  had  gained  it  by  assuming  opinions 
similar  to  his  own.  Lord  Grey,  and  Hampden,  grandson  oi 
the  celebrated  patriot,  entered  last  into  the  association. 

It  was  while  it  was  forming,  that  in  England  the  attack 
upon  the  charters  took  place,  and  in  Scotland  those  acts  of 
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tyranny  which  brought  the  agents  of  the  presbyterian 
emigrants  to  London.  On  the  first  visit  of  the  latter,  their 
reports  as  to  the  position  of  Scotland  directed  the  hopes  of  t)ie 
conspirators  to  that  quarter.  They  met  more  frequently;  but, 
fearful  of  taking  too  decided  measures,  they  came  to  no  deter- 
mination. When  the  royal  proclamation  of  1683  compelled 
the  Presbyterians  to  a prompt  decision,  their  agents,  as  ha.s 
been  mentioned,  returned  to  London.  It  was  then  that, 
informed  of  what  was  going  on,  they  abandoned  their  project 
of  expatriation  to  enter  into  the  plot.  Their  co-operation 
influenced  the  resolution  that  the  operations  should  be  con- 
ducted in  Scotland  for  the  present,  and  that  the  earl  of  Argyle 
should  be  furnished  with  arms  and  vessels  to  make  a descent 
upon  the  west  of  that  kingdom.  Argyle  was  then  a refugee 
in  Holland:  the  money  which  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  expedition  was  not  forthcoming,  and  things  languished. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  side  of  this  conspiracy  of  the  lords,  all 
of  them,  witli  one  exception,  animated  by  patriotic  views,  but 
irresolute  and  more  confident  in  their  cause  than  in  their 
means,  another  conspiracy  was  formed,  which  sought  to  strike 
a more  decisive  blow  by  the  hand  of  lower  agents.  It  was 
the  work  of  the  subordinate  friends  of  Shaftesbury.  They 
assembled  in  London,  at  the  house  of  one  West,  who  had  a 
private  press  incessantly  engaged  in  the  production  of 
pamphlets  against  the  court.  Here  met  Rumsey  and  Fer- 
gusson,  the  same  who  had  conferred  with  lord  Russell  at 
Shepherd’s  ; Gpodenough,  who  had  been  under-sheriff  of 
London,  under  Cornish  andBethell;  one  Halloway,  of  Bristol, 
which  city  he  boasted  he  could  raise;  an  Irish  gentleman, 
named  Walcot,  and  some  old  officers  of  Cromwell’s  army. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  not  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
this  society,  which  also  discussed  the  means  of  making  him 
king;  but  Howard  was  the  only  one  of  his  friends  whose 
habits  permitted  his  frequenting  West’s  house.  The  con- 
spirators ridiculed  the  tardiness  of  their  superior  plotters,  and 
the  poverty  of  their  proposed  means.  It  was  plainly  said, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  to  make  way  for  the 
duke  of  Monmouth;  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  shoot 
the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  a design  which  could  readily 
be  eflPected  by  a dozen  determined  and  well-mounted  men. 
The  ex-officers  mentioned  a farm,  called  the  Rye  House,  on 
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the  road  to  Newmarket,  which  the  princes  would  pass,  as 
well  adapted  for  a nocturnal  ambuscade.  The  conspirators 
grew  excited  as  the  officers  explained  how  they  would  distri- 
bute their  people  so  as  to  terrify  the  escort,  cut  off  all  retreat, 
approach  the  carriage,  and  disappear,  after  having  killed  the 
duke  and  the  king. 

There  was,  however,  a long  distance  between  this  plan, 
and  its  execution;  and  even  supposing  that  it  had  not  ex-  . 
ceeded  the  courage  of  the  men,  chance,  and  more  than  chance, 
extreme  caution,  were  required  for  its  success.  The  contrary 
occurred.  That  year,  a fire  which  took  place  at  Newmarket 
obliged  the  princes  to  return  to  London  much  sooner  than 
usual;  and  Keeling,  one  of  the  emissaries  who,  from  West’s 
house,  had  spread  themselves  through  the  taverns  and  streets 
of  London,  discovered  all.  Hearing  that  they  were  betrayed. 
West’s  friends  dispersed.  West  and  Rumsey  took  a more 
prudent  course;  instead  of  flying,  they  concerted  between 
them  a version  of  the  plot,  which  their  perfect  agreement  was 
to  pass  off  as  the  only  true  one  if  they  should  be  arrested. 
Meanwhile,  Keeling’s  statement  had  gone  abroad.  It  was 
the  outline  of  the  plot,  filled  up  with  all  that  a man,  intent 
upon  making  his  fortune  by  his  treachery,  could  invent. 
Rumsey  and  West,  having  surrendered  themselves,  confirmed 
it,  with  certain  restrictions  as  to  points  which  it  was  im- 
portant for  them  to  conceal,  and,  in  their  turn,  ran  riot  as  to 
that  part  of  the  plot,  of  which  they  said  they  had  disapproved 
— the  assassination  of  the  king  at  the  Rye  House.  In  their 
desire  to  demonstrate  the  infallibility  of  the  military  arrange- 
ments constituting  the  plan  of  attack,  formed,  according  to 
them,  by  Cromwell’s  ex-officers,  they  rendered  incredible  in 
the  judgment  of  all  honest  men,  that  which  had  otherwise 
caused  universal  horror;  yet  men  designated  as  a miracle 
from  Heaven  that  fire  at  Newmarket,  which,  by  bringing  the 
king  unexpectedly  back  to  London,  had  disconcerted  the  plans 
of  the  conspirators. 

When  he  had  told  all  that  he  and  West  had  agreed  upon, 
with  reference  to  the  Rye  House  plot,  Rumsey  related  what 
Shaftesbury  or  lord  Howard  had  told  him  about  Russell, 
Essex,  Sidney,  and  their  friends..  He  denounced  the  inter- 
view which  the  Scottish  presbyterians  had  had  in  London  with 
these  lords,  and  his  meeting  with  Russell  at  Shepherd’s  house. 
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Russell  was  at  once  warned  of  liis  danger:  he  was  implored  to 
fly,  and  he  could  have  done  so;  but  he  would  not  run  the  risk 
of  compromising  his  friends  by  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  king  himself  interrogated  him.  He  showed 
neither  fear  nor  haughtiness;  he  acknowledged  having  been 
at  Shepherd’s  house  on  the  day  named,  and  having  mot  there 
an  individual  who  might  have  been  Rumsey,  but  distinctly 
denied  that  a single  word  about  public  affairs  was  said  in  his 
presence.  Sidney  was  arrested  next,  and  also  appeared  be- 
fore the  council.  He  infused  into  his  answers  somewhat 
more  of  that  acerbity  which  was  natural  to  him.  As  nothing 
was  known  with  regard  to  him,  they  sought,  by  tlireatening 
or  vexatious  questions,  to  get  a confession  from  him.  He 
told  them  plainly  that  he  saw  what  they  were  aiming  at;  that 
if  they  could  set  up  any  charge  against  him,  he  would  answer 
it  as  best  he  might,  but  that,  meantime,  he  would  not  furnish 
them  with  weapons  against  himself.  After  Sidney,  Baillie, 
one  of  the  Scottish  agents,  was  interrogated  by  the  king  and 
by  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  a man  of  rare  vigour  of  mind, 
and  a readiness  of  repartee  which  neither  place  nor  circum- 
stance could  suppress.  He  answered  the  harsh  interrogations 
of  the  king  and  his  brother  with  a bitter  disdain  and  a happy 
appositeness,  which  put  them  both  into  a fury.  He  was  loaded 
with  chains,  iron  boots  were  put  upon  his  legs,  and  he  was 
thus  sent  to  Scotland.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  concealed 
himself,  despite  the  assurances  sent  to  him  by  the  king  through 
the  duchess.  Lord  Grey,  also  denounced  by  Rumsey,  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  Tower,  but  contriv^  to  escape. 

With  the  exception  of  the  meeting  at  Shepherd’s,  and  some 
vague  information  which  had  not  failed  to  reach  even  the 
subordinate  conspirators,  there  was  nothing,  so  far,  which 
directly  inculpated  the  noblemen  confined  in  the  Tower:  but 
Howard  was  arrested.  He  was  the  only  noble  conspirator 
who  had  participated  in  the  sentiments  and  intentions  of  the 
Rye  House  plotters.  He  was  base  enough  to  tell  all  he  knew; 
and,  moreover,  displeased  that,  for  some  time  past,  those  who 
might  be  called  his  accomplices  had  manifested  distrust  of  him, 
he  declared  that  there  existed  a council  of  six  persons,  who 
for  a year  past  had  been  preparing  an  insurrection  in  Scot- 
land; that  agents  had  come  from  that  couutrj'',  whose  state- 
ments the  council  had  sent  men  to  verify  on  the  spot;  that  he 
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himself  had  lor  some  time  been  a member  of  this  council,  the 
other  members  being  Sidney,  Essex,  Russell,  Grey,  and 
Hampden.  The  disclosures  of  Howard,  notwithstanding  his 
notorious  immorality,  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
plot;  and  the  two  affairs,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  court, 
were  mixed  up  together  in  public  opinion.  Hampden  was 
arrested,  and  refused  to  give  any  answer.  Lord  Essex,  who 
might  have  fled,  chose,  like  Russell,  to  incur  the  consequences 
rather  than  to  manifest  fe.ar  of  them;  but  he  was  scarce  in 
the  Tower,  than  he  w'as  overwhelmed  with  an  access  of  pro- 
found melancholy,  and,  finding  life  insupportable,  he  desired 
to  hasten  its  termination  by  confessing  all  that  concerned 
himself  personally.  His  wife  induced  him  to  remain  silent, 
but  she  could  not  save  him  from  a weakness  almost  as  great: 
he  committed  suicide  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  Russell’s 
trial  commenced. 

This  was  an  argument  of  which  the  prosecutors  availed 
themselves.  The  jury  was  composed  of  citizens  of  London, 
not  landed  proprietors,  which  was  contrary  to  the  distinct 
provisions  of  the  law'.  Russell  challenged  it,  but  in  vain. 
The  witnesses  brought  against  him  were  the  wine  merchant 
Shepherd,  Rumsey,  and  lord  Howard.  Shepherd  falsely 
deposed  that  Russell  had  been  twice  at  his  house;  but  it  was 
clear  he  had  been  there  once.  Rumsey  falsely  deposed  that 
he.  had  proposed  to  Russell  to  gain  over  the  guards;  he 
had  made  this  proposition  to  Armstrong;  but,  so  far,  it  did  not 
seem  probable  that  Russell,  present  at  the  discussion,  should 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  matter.  Lastly,  Howard  declared 
that  Russell  had  several  times  attended  with  him  the  council 
of  six.  The  witnesses  for  the  defence  knew  nothing  of  the 
affair,  but  declared  that  they  did  not  believe  Russell  capable 
of  entering  into  so  dark  a conspiracy.  The  court  rejected 
these  futile  depositions.  Russell  was  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
his  life.  Had  he  not  had  for  fellow-prisoners  men  who  were 
dear  to  him,  he  eould  at  once  have  confounded  his  accusers 
by  telling  the  exact  truth,  and  this  would  have  sufficed  to 
destroy  him ; but  for  the  .sake  of  his  friends,  less  compromised 
than  himself,  he  consented  to  defend  himself  by  the  subtleties 
of  the  law.  Death  was  pronounced  again.st  him. 

A few  days  were  given  him  to  prepare  to  die.  He  employed 
them  in  devotion  and  in  pious  meditations.  His  mind  was 
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perfectly  serene;  he  manifested  this  by  many  felicitous  ex- 
pressions. He  regulated  all  his  affairs  ^vith  the  world;  the 
most  important  being  his  reputation,  he  wrote  an  account  of 
his  conduct  and  principles;  he  avowed  no  participation  in  the 
plot,  but  declared  himself  a partisan  of  the  right  of  insur- 
rection, and  explained  his  views  in  language  not  offensive  to 
the  court.  On  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  he  was  received 
variously  with  imprecations  and  with  expressions  of  kindness. 
His  head  had  no  sooner  fallen,  than  his  last  writing  rapidly 
spread  through  London,  sought  for,  however,  rather  from  a 
vivid  curiosity  than  from  sympathy.  Russell  might  have 
known  that  they  who,  from  love  of  repose,  had  rallied  round 
the  court  after  the  event  of  Oxford,  would  not  pardon  him 
for  endangering  that  repose  by  conspiring  against  the  power 
which  their  weakness  had  restored.  The  apology  of  Russell 
was  responded  to  as  the  declaration  of  Oxford  had  been. 
Infinite  addresses  arrived,  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  insurrection,  congratulating  the  king  on  having 
escaped  the  snares  of  the  wicked,  and  demanding  the  prompt 
chastisement  of  the  other  conspirators. 

Nothing  more  fortunate  than  this  plot  could  have  occurred 
for  the  court;  by  its  acts  of  violence  it  had  been  on  the  point 
of  driving  the  nation  back  into  the  still  sure  paths  of 
Anglican  opposition;  but  now  it  preserved  its  ascendancy; 
its  arbitrary  acts,  in  the  eyes  of  the  mass,  were  authorized  by 
the  danger  which  it  had  incurred;  a danger  which  it  ex- 
aggerated, as  maintaining  in  its  hands  a dictatorship  which 
was  regarded  as  salutary.  Allowing  itself  to  be  carried  away, 
says  an  historian,  by  the  reflux  of  the  passions  which  h^ 
created  the  popish  plot,  it  largely  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
revenging  itself  upon  enemies  whom  in  reality  it  did  not  con- 
sider at  all  formidable:  three  of  the  accomplices  of  West  were 
condemned  and  executed;  the  trials  of  those  not  in  custody 
were  proceeded  with,  as  well  as  of  those  actually  in  prison, 
and  false  witnesses  were  sought  out,  so  that  none  might 
escape.  One  of  the  judges  who  laboured  for  the  court  was 
that  Jeffi’eys  who,  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the 
abhorrers  by  the  exclusion  parliament,  had  been  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  in  London.  He  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  the  shameless  perversion  with  which  he  interpreted  the 
laws  and  the  evidence  against  the  accused,  and  by  a sort  of 
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presence  of  mind  which  ever  met  the  soundest  arguments 
of  reason  with  one  of  the  sophisms  of  power.  It  rarely 
happened  that  he  was  not  half  intoxicated  when  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  bench,  and  then  his  zeal  exhaled  in  coarse 
sarcasms,  which  told  excellently  well  at  court.  He  was 
nominated  chief  justice  for  the  trial  of  Sidney,  and  there 
were  associated  with  him  three  men  and  a jury,  all  exactly 
fitted  to  act  under  him. 

Russell  had  been  tried  by  honourable  men;  against  him 
there  were  sufficiently  strong  proofs;  but  Howard  alone 
accused  Sidney;  it  was  necessary  to  invent  and  give  effect  to 
some  other  evidence.  They  at  first  relied  upon  the  facility 
with  which  Sidney  lost  his  temper,  and  hoped  that,  in  the 
presence  of  such  judges,  he  would  give  way  to  his  indigna- 
tion and  inculpate  himself;  but  this  did  not  happen.  Sidney 
appeared;  his  countenance  was  firm  and  reserved;  he  com- 
menced by  challenging  the  jury;  Jeffreys  violently  inter- 
rupted him,  saying,  that  this  had  been  decided  in  the  case  of 
Russell.  There  was  something  so  monstrous  in  the  brutality  of 
this  man,  that  Sidney  was  astounded,  and  made  no  reply. 
Howard  presented  himself,  and  with  incredible  audacity  in- 
troduced pleasantries  into  his  depositions  against  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  foully  deceived.  After  he  had  spoken, 
Jeffreys  presented  to  the  court,  as  the  other  evidence,  a 
manuscript  found  among  Sidney’s  papers;  it  was  a severe 
criticism  upon  a contemptible  book  lately  sent  forth,  w'hich 
carried  back  to  the  first  man,  in  order  of  primogeniture,  the 
absolute  right  of  kings  over  their  subjects.  There  was  well 
reason  to  be  astonished  that  a superior  mind  should  have 
seriously  occupied  itself  with  the  refutation  of  such  a doctrine; 
but  Jeffreys  viewed  the  manuscript  as  a condemnatory  expo- 
sition of  Sidney’s  principles  with  regard  to  the  legitimacy  of 
kings,  and  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  seek  further  for  the 
second  proof  required  by  the  law.  In  support  of  this  view, 
he,  with  his  customary  volubility  and  assurance,  sent  forth 
such  numberless  absurdities,  that  Sidney,  to  avoid  the  inflic- 
tion of  having  to  instruct  the  court  upon  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  the  law,  did  not  attempt  to  combat  Jeffreys’ 
unprecedented  dicta.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  his  head:  he  did  not  desire,  so  near  a glo- 
rious death,  to  put  his  patience  to  so  tiying  a test  as  that  of 
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explaining  the  law  to  those  who  could  not,  or  would  not, 
understand  it. 

^Tien  the  sheriffs  came  to  inforni  him  of  his  condemnation, 
he  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  lofty  reason,  and  of  his  impres- 
sive eloquence.  He  now  spoke  to  men  who  could  hear  him: 
“ I lament  not,”  said  he,  “ the  life  I am  about  to  lose,  nor 
blame  you  for  its  loss;  I regret  it  not;  but  why  did  they  not 
kill  mo  without  a trial,  since  they  were  resolved  to  violate  in 
my  case  all  the  forms  which  the  law  gives  to  the  prisoner 
for  his  protection?  I am  sorry  for  yourselves,”  he  added, 
after  a brief  silence;  “for  be  assured  that  this  death,  to  me 
so  indifferent,  will  cry  aloud  to  Heaven  against  you.  I appeal 
to  your  own  conscience:  think  you  that  you  did  youx'  duty 
when  you  selected  as  the  jury  to  hear  me,  men  so  utterly 
ignorant,  so  blindly  devoted  to  the  coui’t?”  One  of  the 
sheriffs  w'ept. 

Sidney  prepared  for  death.  His  religious  belief  had 
always  passed  as  coming  no  nearer  than  deism.  He,  however, 
sent  for  presbyterian  ministers,  and  had  several  conversations 
with  them.  He  also  wrote  an  apology,  much  the  same  with 
the  defence  -which  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  pronounce  before 
his  judges.  Not  in  a position  to  avow  the  existence  of  the 
council  of  six,  for  Hampden,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
lord  Grey,  would  have  suffered  from  this  declaration,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  invalidating  the  testimony  of  Howard;  he 
asked  how  any  one  could  believe  that  such  a man  as  Howard 
would  be  admitted  into  a secret  like  that;  a man  who  could 
not  raise  four  foot  soldiers,  not  having  four  shillings  where- 
with to  pay  them  for  a day?  With  regard  to  the  manuscript 
found  among  his  papers,  he  supported  its  principles,  speak- 
ing of  the  divine  right  of  kings  with  a refined  mockery,  and 
of  the  principles  of  public  liberty  wdth  an  all-convincing 
reason.  The  document  concluded  xvith  the  following  prayer: 
“ Though  I fall  a sacrifice  to  idols,  suffer  not  idolatry  to  be 
established  in  this  land.  * Bless  thy  people,  and  save  them. 
Defend  thy  own  cause.  Defend  those  that  defend  it.  Stir 
up  such  as  are  faint.  Direct  those  that  are  willing.  Confirm 
those  that  waver.  Give  wisdom  and  integrity  unto  all. 
Grant  that  I may  die  glorifying  thee  for  all  thy  mercies,  and 
that  at  the  last  thou  hast  permitted  me  to  be  singled  out  as  a 
witness  of  thy  truth,  and  even  by  the  confession  of  my 
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opposers,  for  that  old  cause  in  which  I •was  from  my  youth, 
engaged,  and  for  which  thou  hast  often  wonderi'uHy  declai’c.d 
thyself.” 

He  did  not  speak  on  the  scatfold,  and  his  death  produced 
no  great  sensation.  His  virtues  were  not  of  that  class  which 
interest  the  mass  of  the  people;  and  as  to  the  citizens,  they 
blamed  while  they  pitied  him.  Hampden  had  nothing  against 
him  but  the  deposition  of  Howard.  The  imagination  of  Jetirey.s 
did  not  supply  what  was  wanting  to  effect  his  condemnation 
to  death;  his  punishment  was  an  enormous  fine;  his  fortune 
was  not  sufficient  to  pay  it,  and  he  remained  in  prison. 
Halloway,  one  of  the  conspirators  at  West’s  house,  taken  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  Armstrong,  arrested  in  Holland,  were 
tried  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1684.  They  confessed  all, 
M'ith  the  exception  of  the  project  for  killing  the  king.  Hallo- 
way, in  fact,  was  not  one  of  those  who  had  entertained  this 
extravagant  project,  and  Armstrong  had  never  had  anything 
in  common  with  those  who  had  imagined  it.  Tlalloway,  less 
noted  in  connexion  with  these  trials  than  Russell  and  Sidney, 
manifested  the  kind  of  energy  which  those  two  great  patriots 
had  denied  themselves  from  considerations  of  friendship.  Ho 
said  that  it  tvas  true  he  luid  conspired:  that  in  doing  so  ho 
believed  he  was  fulfilling  a sacred  duty,  and  that  he  should 
die  with  the  same  conviction.  Even  on  the  scaffold,  he  de- 
fended what  he  had  done.  Armstrong,  who  had  passed  part  of 
his  life  in  dissipation,  piously  resigned  himself  to  his  fate;  only 
one  thought  disturbed  his  la.st  moments,  that  he  died  without 
being  able  to  confute  an  abominable  calumny — a calumny 
emanating  from  the  king  himself.  Charles  seeing,  in  fact, 
that  the  courageous  declarations  of  Halloway  and  Armstrong 
fixed  in  a precise  manner  the  character  and  degree  of  maturity 
of  the  double  conspiracy,  and  fearing  that  Armstrong,  far  les.s 
compromised  than  Halloway,  would  inspire  the  interest  which 
resulted  from  these  tardy  elucidations,  had  the  miserable 
baseness  to  say  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Armstrong 
had  attempted  his  life,  for  that  before  the  restoration  he  had 
come  to  Holland  to  assassinate  him.  Now  many  people  knew, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Armstrong  had  gone  to  Holland  for  the. 
purpose  of  conveying  to  the  king  money  and  intelligence  of 
those  of  his  party  wdio  desired  his  return. 

Despite  the  precision  of  the  declarations  of  Armstrong  and 
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Halloway,  the  counter-revolutionary  party  continued  to  re- 
present the  Rye  House  plot  as  formidable,  and  exerted  itself 
with  great  activity  to  establish,  which  it  was  important  for 
it  to  have  believed,  that  the  insurrection  was  organized  in 
Bristol  and  Scotland.  Charles  committed  the  error  of  seek- 
ing to  support  his  government  as  long  as  possible  upon  this 
idea.  He  received  Jeffreys,  the  hero  of  this  whole  affair,  at 
Windsor,  and  directed  him  to  make  a circuit  in  the  provinces, 
On  dismissing  him  he  gave  him  a ring,  which  obtained  the 
designation  of  the  ring  of  blood;  but  even  in  granting  this 
despicable  person  so  great  a mark  of  favour,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  these  strange  words,  so  expressive  of  the  per- 
petual contradiction  between  his  sagacity  and  his  position: 
“ You  are  going  to  travel,”  he  said,  “the  summer  is  hot; 
take  care  you  do  not  drink  too  much.”  Jeffreys  proceeded 
on  his  mission  to  prosecute  the  whigs  in  the  provinces. 

In  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the  duke  of  Queens- 
bury  connected  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  Rye  House  plot 
with  the  comprehensive  system  of  prosecutions  already  or- 
ganized in  virtue  of  the  royal  ordinance  of  the  preceding 
year.  A troop  of  justiciaries  departed  from  Edinburgh, 
attended  by  soldiers,  and  spread  themselves  over  Scotland. 
Left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion,  they  went  from  house 
to  house,  and  proceeded  in  this  manner.  They  said  to  one: 
“ You  took  part  in  the  Bothwell  insurrection;”  to  another — 
“You  gave  refuge  to  one  of  the  insurgents;”  or,  “You  knew 
of  his  retreat,  and  did  not  communicate  the  information  to 
government.”  Of  the  greater  number  they  asked:  “What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  Bothwell  insurrection,  or  of  the  Bye 
House  plot?”  Some  were  merely  called  upon  to  take  the  test 
devised  by  the  duke  of  York  and  to  declare  that  they  had 
never  had  any  connexion  either  with  Argyle,  or  with  the 
insurgents  of  Bothwell,  or  with  the  agents  of  the  English  plot. 
As,  in  Scotland,  the  number  of  those  who  considered  themselves 
authorised  to  secure  repose  by  perjuring  themselves  was  very 
limited,  that  of  those  found  guilty,  by  their  own  admission,  of 
disaffection  to  the  government,  was  immense.  The  prisons, 
in  fact,  could  not  hold  them;  fines  were  imposed  upon  them, 
or  they  were  made  sui-e  of  by  quartering  the  troops  upon 
them,  and  obliging  them  to  appear  several  times  a-day  before 
the  officers  of  the  detachments. 
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For  some  time  this  tyranny  had  fallen  only  upon  men ; but 
by  means  of  the  test,  of  which  the  women  openly  expressed 
their  horror,  they  themselves  at  length  were  involved  in  the 
general  oppression.  Fathers  and  husbands  were  made  respon- 
sible for  their  submission  to  the  test,  and  called  upon  them- 
selves, under  pain  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  to  compel  their 
attendance  at  the  Anglican  churches.  This  last  measure, 
proposed  by  Queensbury,  was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Aber- 
deen, as  impracticable.  A dispute  ensued  between  them. 
The  duke  of  York,  siding  with  Queensbury,  obtained  from 
the  king  the  recal  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  had  lord  Perth 
nominated  in  his  place,  secretly  a catholic,  yet  who  appeared, 
says  an  historian,  to  have  undertaken  the  task  of  showing 
England  what  she  had  to  fear  from  a popish  king.  Under 
him  the  executions  became  more  numerous:  five  gentlemen, 
a domestic  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  a cousin  of  the  duchess  of 
Monmouth,  and  Baillie,  some  months  before  transferred  to 
Scotland,  perished  as  accomplices  of  the  English  plot. 

We  shall  only  speak  of  the  trial  of  Baillie.  This  courageous 
friend  of  Russell  and  Sidney  was  almost  on  the  threshold  of 
death,  from  the  excess  of  privations  and  ill  treatment  he  had 
undergone  in  his  captivity,  when  they  intimated  to  him  a 
letter  from  the  king  accusing  him  of  being  one  of  the  Eye 
House  conspirators,  and  of  having  endeavoured  to  raise  an 
insurrection  in  Scotland;  he  was  allowed  two  days  to  clear 
himself,  by  oath,  from  this  accusation,  in  default  of  which  he 
was  to  be  held  guilty.  During  these  two  days,  the  strength 
of  Baillie  continued  to  decline;  but  when,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time,  the  commissioners  came  to  receive  his  answer,  he 
energetically  refused  any  explanation  whatever.  lie  lived 
long  enough  to  afibrd  a spectacle  to  the  population  of  Edin- 
burgh, and,  to  the  last  breath,  bore  with  a firmness  equal  to 
that  of  the  presbyterian  martyrs,  tortures  in  which  he  had 
not  religious  enthusiasm  to  support  him. 

Baillie  was  the  last  of  those  who  perished  for  the  Rye 
House  plot.  The  government,  while  seeking  to  convince  the 
nation  that  the  conspirators  had  put  it  in  great  danger,  had 
act}uired  full  proof  of  their  utter  weakness.  No  one  had 
arisen  in  their  favour;  many  honest  men  even  condemned 
them.  The  reason  is,  that  if  certain  principles  can  make  in- 
surrection a high-souled  duty  whenever  there  is  violation  of 
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liberty,  they  who  devote  themselves  to  this  duty  too  often 
incur  the  risk  of  compromising  those  whom  they  wish  to  serve; 
and  to  the  latter  it  is  ever  a crime  to  fail,  in  that  which  they 
deem  it  no  crime  to  undertake.  The  Rye  House  plot  had 
this  effect  with  reference  to  those  whom  the  Oxford  affair  had 
reduced  to  dark  expedients.  The  court,  now  more  powerful 
than  ever,  drew  ai’ound  the  scaffold  of  Russell  and  of  Sidney  a 
vast  circle  of  inculpation,  involving  all  whom  it  regarded 
with  apprehension.  No  one  murmured  at  its  revenge;  no 
one  opposed  the  illegalities  which  it  committed  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  plot.  Nor  did  any  one  resist  when  it  required  the 
towns  and  corporations  to  surrender  their  charters;  obedience 
was  commanded  as  a sort  of  answer  to  the  doctrines  on  the 
right  of  resistance  inculcated  by  Russell  and  Sidney  in  their 
last  writings.  This  victory  might  have  been  turned  to  the 
advancement  of  order,  if  power  had  not  desired  to  retain  the 
extraordinary  force  which  circumstances  gave  it;  but  in 
reality,  it  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the  counter-revolution:  it 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  the  duke  of  York,  and  those  who, 
pressing  around  him,  seemed  justified  in  placing  their  system 
of  government  by  the  side  of  their  already  fulfilled  anticipa- 
tions. They  had  always  said  that  men  would  attack  royalty 
after  they  had  overthrown  popery;  successful  defenders  of 
royalty,  their  irresistible  ascendancy  was  now  to  be  employed 
in  consecrating  arbitrary  rule  by  the  traditions  of  popery. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CATHOLICISM. 


fbe  duke  of  York,  the  catholics,’  and  the  absolutists,  at  the  head  of  the 
counter-revolution — Eupture  between  the  king  and  the  predominant 
party — Death  of  the  king — Triumph  of  the  catholics;  accession  of 
James  II. — Promises  of  James  II.;  oath  of  the  coronation — Besignation 
of  the  English  people — Eeinstatement  of  the  parties  condemned  for  the 
popish  plot ; acts  of  revenge  against  the  informers — Attempt  of  the  earl 
of  Argyle  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth — The  catholic  party  strengthened 
by  them — Pretensions  to  absolute  power,  to  the  right  of  dispensing  with^ 
tests,  contested  by  parliament — Prorogation  of  parliament — EstabEsh- 
ment  of  a standing  army — Conversions  to  popery — Decision  of  the 
judges  of  the  king’s  bench  in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power  — The 
papists  elevated  to  offices  throughout  the  three  kingdoms — Ecclesiastical 
commis.sion  instituted  against  the  members  of  the  church  of  England — 
Trials  of  the  bishoii  of  London  and  of  Samuel  Johnson — General  sub- 
mission— Separation  of  the  ruling  party  into  moderate  caCholics  and  high 
catholics. 

) 

The  vigour  which  the  duke  of  York  had  displayed  in  the 
troublous  times  that  follow’ed  the  Anglo- Scottish  conspiracy, 
in  proving  liim  to  be  the  man  of  intellect  of  the  reigning 
family,  had  not  slightly  contributed  to  give  him  that  influence 
to  which  the  natural  course  of  things  called  his  party.  In  that 
dangerous  crisis,  the  king  had  not  been  able,  as  theretofore,  to 
prevent  his  brother  from  making  himself  useful;  and  he  had 
got  the  better  rather  of  his  jealousy  towards  him,  than  of  his 
invincible  aversion  for  business.  He  now  left  to  the  duke, 
more  laborious,  more  firm,  more  active  than  himself,  the  cai’e 
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of  governing  by  means,  tlie  odium  of  which  he  was  perhaps 
not  sorry  also  to  transfer  to  him.  All  England  remarked  this 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  brothers;  men  re- 
peated the  sensible  words  of  Waller:  “ His  enemies  would  not 
consent  to  the  duke’s  reigning  in  liis  turn,  so  his  friends  have 
got  him  to  reign  before  his  turn,  Avhile  his  brotlier  is  still  alive.” 
The  duke,  on  his  side,  found  great  satislhction  in  displaying 
his  omnipotence  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies;  he  was  seen  in 
the  streets  of  London  with  a considerable  train,  while  the 
king  went  out  with  but  a very  limited  suite.  His  antechambers 
were  crowded,  while  the  king  could  scai’cely  collect  a few 
courtiers  with  whom  to  converse.  It  was  the  duke,  and  not 
the  king,  whose  morning  and  evening  levees  were  attended. 
He  presided  at  the  council,  de.spatched  all  business,  and  the 
king  merely  signed  the  papers  which  were  brought  to  him,  and 
of  which  he  rarely  inquired  the  contents,  as  much  from  pique 
as  from  indifference. 

The  duke  resumed  his  post  of  high-admii-al.  This  was  the 
first  blow  struck  at  that  famous  church  of  England  test  which 
had  overthrown  the  Cabal  ministry.  Several  catholic  lords, 
detained  in  the  Tower  since  the  popish  plot,  now  quitted  it, 
and  had  a brilliant  reception  at  court.  Titus  Oates  was  tried 
for  having  calumniated  the  duke  of  York  in  his  evidence,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  confinement.  The  duke  of  Beaufort 
and  lord  Peterborough  instituted  prosecutions  of  the  same 
kind  against  such  of  the  revealers  of  the  plot  as  still  lived, 
and  had  them  imprisoned.  At  the  same  time  began  those 
conversions  to  popery,  which  became  the  understood  means  of 
obtaining  favour  at  court.  The  Irish  lord  Mac-Carthy,  one 
of  the  popish  officers  whom  the  church  of  England  test  had 
obliged  to  leave  the  army,  re-entered  it  with  a higher  com- 
mand; other  officers  abjured  protestantism,  and  were  ad- 
vanced accordingly.  For  several  months  nothing  was  heard 
of  at  the  French  court  but  the  successes  obtained  by  the 
catholic  missionaries  sent  from  all  parts  to  aid  the  York  party. 
They  corresponded  with  father  Lachaise,  formerly  compromised 
by  the  letters  of  the  Jesuit  Coleman;  it  was  even  announced 
that  Charles  would  shortly  set  his  people  the  example  of  re- 
turning to  the  Romish  church.  An  ignorant  Jesuit  who  had 
obtained  an  audience  with  him,  took  his  badinage  about  the 
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clnirch  of  England  as  a declaration  of  preference  for  Catho- 
licism; and  he  wrote  word  that  he  had  hold  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  Louis  XIV.  spoke  at  Versailles  of  this  conver- 
sion as  of  a settled  fact. 

The  York  party  did  not  confine  it.self  to  supporting  tlie 
labours  of  the  popish  priests;  it  arduously  laboured  to  pro- 
pagate the  principles  of  absolute  power.  During  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Rye  House  conspirators,  the  university 
of  Oxford  had  been  directed  to  seek  out  and  condemn  in  the 
publications  anterior  to  the  parliament  of  Oxford,  in  those 
which  had  attained  any  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
and  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  maxims  which  were 
charged  with  having  given  birth  to  all  the  enterprises  against 
royalty.  The  university  had  accordingly  denounced  as  cor- 
rupt, impious,  and  seditious  twenty-seven  propositions  taken 
fi-om  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  Milton.  Godwin,  Baxter,  Bu- 
chanan, Knox,  Johnson,  and  other  less  known  writers;  some 
of  these  were  republican  professions  of  faith,  which  few  people 
now  thought  of  maintaining;  others  were  a timid  exposition 
of  the  principle  of  resistance:  this,  for  example,  taken  from  a 
celebrated  pamphlet  of  Samuel  Johnson: — 

“ Christians  are  not  bound  to  observe  passive  obedience, 
when  the  prince  commands  anything  contrary  to  the  laws  <d‘ 
the  land.  If  the  first  Christians  chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
resist,  it  was  because  the  Christian  religion  was  not  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  of  the  empire.”  And  this,  from  the  w'ork 
of  Philip  Hunton  on  Limited  Monarchy.  “ Sovereignty  in 
England  dwelleth  in  the  three  estates — king,  lords,  and 
commons.  The  king  hath  power  in  degree  equal  to  that  of 
the  two  houses : the  houses  may  contradict  and  opjiose 
him.” 

The  zealous  Anglicans  of  the  university  of  Oxford  had  con- 
demned these  maxims,  as  leading  to  those  which  had  influ- 
enced Russell  and  Sidney;  but  the  doctrines  which  they  had 
thus  established  in  the  common  interest  of  their  religion  and 
of  royalty  were  now  converted  into  a popish  weapon.  The 
courts  of  justice,  taking  their  cue  from  these  dicta,  condemned 
as  seditious  the  writings  of  a time,  when  men  rose  against 
the  measure  that  deprived  the  towns  and  corporations  of  their 
charters,  and  against  the  favour  which  the  papists  openly  eu- 
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joyed.  In  the  course  of  the  yc.nr  1684,  thirty-two  writers 
were  condemned  to  the  pillory  for  protests  of  this  kind,  de- 
signated as  factious,  and  injurious  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke 
of  York;  sofne  had  merely  required  the  convocation  of  a par- 
liament, in  the  terms  of  the  declaration  of  Oxford.  The 
suspension  of  three  years,  to  which  the  nation  had  seemed 
resigned,  had  now  expired. 

The  duke  of  York  and  the  papists  hoped  that  the  king 
would  not  keep  to  his  promise,  and  when  the  question  was 
discussing  in  the  council,  they  asserted  that  the  declaration 
was  in  no  way  binding  upon  him.  But  the  whigs  were  no 
longer  formidable.  Those  of  the  tories  who  were  not  papists 
began  to  be  alarmed,  and  the  conduct  of  the  duke  was  in  all 
respects  so  intemperate,  that  the  tories  thought  he  might  at 
length  shake  olF  a yoke  which  had  become  insupportable,  and 
declare  against  a policy  not  his  own.  The  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  brothers,  long  veiled  by  skilful  dis- 
simulation, broke  out  the  moment  that  the  one  refused  to 
be  led  by  the  other.  Several  very  warm  altercations  took 
place  between  them.  The  king’s  expressions  got  abroad.  It 
became  known  that  on  one  occasion  he  said  to  the  duke: 
“ You  may,  if  you  will,  resume  your  journeyings  on  the  con- 
tinent; for  myself,  I am  too  old  to  stir,  and  shall  remain 
where  I am.”  That  on  another,  driven  to  extremity,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  say:  “There  is  no  middle  course:  one  of 
the  two  brothers  must  take  a journey,  and  that  one  must  not 
be  the  eldest.” 

As  soon  as  this  division  was  manifested,  the  court  became 
the  theatre  of  mysterious  intrigues,  which  time  has  not  hitherto 
at  ail  explained.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  after  the  affair  of 
the  Kye  House  had  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  to  Holland, 
and  who,  again  received  into  favour  notwithstanding  his  ab- 
sence, kept  up  a secret  correspondence  with  the  king  his 
father,  came  to  England,  unknown  to  the  duke  of  York;  not 
to  London,  but  to  a place  within  easy  reach  of  the  king’s  mes- 
sengers. All  that  was  known  of  his  visit  at  the  time,  was, 
that  having  fulfilled  it,  he  returned  to  Holland  with  every 
appearance  of  satisfaction;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  Charles  had  given  his  consent  to  a project  to  assemble  a 
parliament,  to  give  an  important  command  to  the  duke  of 
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Monmouth,  to  exile  the  duke  of  York,  and  again  to  put  in 
force  the  laws  against  tlie  papists. 

The  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  hostile,  as  the  king’s  mistress,  to  the 
duke  of  York,  and  the  ministers  Sunderland  and  Halifax,  aided 
this  project  with  their  influence  and  their  talents  for  intrigue. 
Barillon,  wliom  some  historians  represent  as  opposed,  others,  as 
favourable  to  the  king’s  views,  and  whose  conduct,  always  equi- 
vocating and  obscure,  cannot  be  cleared  up  by  what  remains  of 
his  correspondence,  was,  it  would  on  the  whole  appear,  charged, 
on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  York  and  the  papists,  to  promise 
Charles,  if  he  would  not  assemble  parliament,  the  continuation  of 
the  subsidy  which  he  had  received  since  theaffairof  Oxford,  and 
which,  guaranteed  for  three  years,  was  now  about  to  expire. 
At  the  same  time,  to  propitiate  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  her 
son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  was  naturalized  in  France  and 
endoAved  with  a brilliant  apanage.  Despite  all  this,  Charles 
seemed  fixed  in  the  resolution  to  deliver  himself  from  the  im- 
portunities of  the  duke,  and  the  demands^  of  the  papists,  when 
he  Avas  all  at  once  seized  with  some  extraordinary  malady,  in 
the  midst  of  apparently  perfect  health,  and  died  in  a feAvdays. 

The  bishops  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  catholic 
priests,  beset  him  in  his  last  moments,  disputing,  as  for  a poli- 
tical victory,  the  advantage  of  seeing  him  die  in  their  respec- 
tive faiths.  The  impenetrable  secrecy  Avhich  sm-rounded  the 
bed  of  the  dying  monarch,  precluded  the  public  from  any  po- 
sitive knowledge  as  to  whether  the  protestants  or  the  catholics 
Aivere  best  received.  However,  the  papists  loudly  boasted  of 
the  conversion  of  the  king,  while  the  event  itself  closed 
the  lips  of  their  adversaries.  Ihe  examination  of  the  body 
presented  indications  of  poison.  One  of  the  physicians  had 
•the  imprudence  to  express  his  suspicions,  and  died  a fcAv  days 
after,  declaring  that  he  believed  himself  a victim  of  his 
candour.  The  stomach,  that  part  of  the  remains  Avhose 
examination  was  most  to  be  dreaded,  was  secretly  removed. 
The  papists  and  the  duke  of  York  Avere  accused.  As  is 
ever  the  case  in  such  matters,  the  fact  that  they  had  a strong 
interest  in  this  sudden  death  of  Charles,  sufiiced  to  throAv  tlie 
suspicion  of  that  death  upon  them.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  as  to  the  distrust  in  Avhich  party  statements, 
ever  readily  accepted  by  the  populace,  should  beheld;  if  there 
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1)C,  as  to  this  affair,  some  odious  secret  which  cannot  be  pene- 
trated, it  is  probable  that  James,  at  least,  knew  nothing  of  it. 
As  to  the  catholics,  the  question  with  them  was,  whether  they 
should  re-establish  their  religion,  or  again  be  involved  in  the 
horrible  persecutions  which  had  followed  the  popish  jilot; 
Charles  was  about  to  sacrifice  them  a second  time,  in  order  to 
make  his  peace  with  Plngland;  the  death  of  tlie  king  so  fiu* 
directed  the  crisis  in  their  favour.  If  the  death  of  Charles  was 
natural,  fortune  served  them  well;  if  it  was  their  work,  they 
did  that  which  no  other  parties  would  have  hesitated  to  do  in 
the  same  position.  To  triumph,  that  is  the  whole  moral  of 
parties. 

The  duke  of  York  and  the  Jesuits  who  directed  him,  paid 
too  little  heed  to  the  accusation;  contemptuous  denial  did 
not  put  an  end  to  it,  and,  as  corroborating  it,  various  circum- 
stances were  remarked,  which  testified  the  indifference  of  the 
new  court  for  the  late  king.  The  body  did  not  lay  in  state 
us  usual.  The  operation  of  embalming  was  performed  so 
negligently,  that  for  several  days,  parts  of  the  entrails  which 
had  not  been  replaced  were  seen  issuing  from  the  gutter  be- 
neath the  room  where  the  corpse  lay;  finally,  the  funeral 
obsequies  were  inferior  to  those  of  a simple  lord.  The  duke 
of  York,  speaking  in  his  Memoirs  of  this  unusual  absence  of 
royal  pomp,  says,  that  what  was  i*etrenched  in  the  ceremony 
rendered  it  more  conformable  with  that  Christian  humility 
which  even  princes  may  not  dispense  with.  The  king’s  eyes 
were  scarcely  closed,  when  this  prince,  the  least  humble  of  men, 
received  with  delight  the  homage  of  the  servilely  assiduous 
courtiers;  he  was  proclaimed  in  London,  by  the  title  of  James  II. 

No  opposition  was  manifested.  The  feeling  which  had 
formerly  dictated  tlie  bill  of  exclusion  still  lived  in  men’s. 
, hearts,  but  a profound  dejection  retained  it  there.  All  waited 
with  anxiety  to  hear  what  this  enemy  of  the  public  liberties 
and  of  the  national  religion  would  say  now  that,  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  he  could  throw  aside  dissimulation;  but,  in 
this  rapid  change  of  position,  a glance  cast  by  James  at  the 
difficulty  of  enterprises  which  he  had  boldly  attempted  under 
the  shelter  of  a throne  occupied  by  his  brother,  made  liim 
sensible  of  the  necessity  for  caution,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
• of  all  sects  and  all  parties,  he  delivered  the  following  speech 
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to  the  council  : “ I have  been  reputed  to  be  a man  for  arbi- 
trary power,  but  that  is  not  the  only  story  that  has  been  made 
of  me;  and  I shall  make  it  my  endeavour  to  preserve  this 
government  both  in  church  and  state,  as  it  is  now  by  law 
established.  I know  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England 
are  for  monarchy,  and  the  members  of  it  have  .showed  them- 
selves good  and  loyal  subjects;  therefore  I shall  always  take 
care  to  defend  and  support  it.  I know,  too,  that  the  laws  of 
England  are  sufficient  to  make  the  king  as  great  a monarch 
as  I could  wish;  and  as  I shall  never  depart  from  the  just 
right  and  prerogative  of  the  crown,  so  I shall  never  invade 
any  man’s  property.  I have  often  heretofore  ventured  my 
life  in  defence  of  the  nation,  and  I shall  still  go  as  far  as  any 
man  in  preserving  it  in  all  its  just  rights  and  privileges.” 
Tliese  expressions  naturally  appeared  most  gentle  to  the 
nation,  coming  from  a sovereign  whom  it  had  not  the  power 
to  reject,  and  whom  it  had  so  deeply  offended  in  reference  to 
the  papists,  and  the  exclusion  bill;  it  preferred  a belief  in  his 
intentions  to  the  apprehension  of  the  revenge  it  knew  itself 
to  have  provoked,  and  it  became  necessary  for  it  to  appear 
convinced,  in  order  to  confirm  the  new  king  in  the  dispositions 
he  had  evinced.  Accordingly,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
came  addresses,  which,  as  usual,  expressed  more  of  joy  than 
was  supported  by  hope.  The  protestations  of  devotion  and 
affection  were  in  anticipation  of  what  it  was  desired  the  king 
might  thereafter  merit,  rather  than  base  flatteries.  Some 
addresses  indeed,  in  thanking  the  king  for  his  assurances  with 
regard  to  religion,  added:  “that  religion  which  is  dearer  to 
us  than  life;”  others,  speaking  of  the  public  liberties,  reminded 
him  that  they  were  guaranteed  by  the  laws.  Such  at  this 
time  was  the  depression  of  the  public  mind,  that  these  timid 
observations  appeared  to  some  very  courageous,  and  to  others 
indecent,  as  insisting  too  strongly  upon  promises  which  the 
king  sincerely  meant  to  keep.  James,  at  his  coronation, 
repeated  these  s.anie  promises;  he  swore  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution and  the  Anglican  churcli;  but  he  takes  care  in  his 
Memoirs  to  explain  with  what  mental  reservation,  while  taking 
this  latter  part  of  the  oatli,  he  knew  how  to  render  it  futile: 
“his  majesty,”  he  says,  “here  undertook  to  support  and 
defend  rather  those  who  professed  this  religion,  than  the 
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religion  itself.  It  could  not  be  imagined  tliat  he  should  feel 
himself  bound  in  conscience  to  support  that  which  in  con- 
science he  judged  to  be  erroneous;  and  therefore,  in  making 
use  of  the  expressions  he  thought  fit  to  adopt,  he  did  not  for 
a moment  suppose  that  the  public  would  conceive  them  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  which  he  himself  meant  to  convey, 
the  only  sense  consistent  with  his  position.”  On  the  second 
Sunday  after  the  coronation,  James  publicly  attended  mass, 
and  officially  despatched  an  envoy  to  Rome.  He  at  the  same 
time  published  two  writings  which  he  pretended  he  had  found 
among  his  brother’s  papers,  and  which  went  to  prove  that  the 
king  had  died  sincerely  convinced  of  the  truths  of  Catholicism. 
No  one  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  these  two  pieces;  but 
their  publication  showed  how  far,  as  to  religion,  the  king 
intended  to  keep  his  word. 

At  court  the  papists  experienced  the  most  distinguished 
reception.  Yet  with  all  the  marked  preference  of  which 
they  were  the  object,  James  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
j)lace  them  at  the  head  of  the  government;  he  only  gave 
them  the  offices  of  his  household,  retaining  in  the  public  posts 
tliose  who  had  filled  them  under  the  late  king  since  the  par- 
liament of  Oxford.  Halifax  continued  president  of  the 
council,  Sunderland  secretary  of  state;  James  even  spared 
them  the  embarrassment  of  the  explanations  which  they  re- 
quested to  give  him  as  to  their  former  conduct  toward.s  him. 
The  earl  of  Rochester  and  lord  Clarendon,  the  two  sons  of 
the  old  minister,  remained,  the  one  at  the  treasury,  the  other 
in  the  privy  council;  both  of  them  were  animated  with  the 
same  zeal  for  the  church  of  England  which  their  father  had 
formerly  shown.  People  were  astonished  that  an  adminis- 
tration upon  which  the  papists  could  so  little  rely,  should  be 
retained;  but  James  considered  Halifax  and  Sunderland  as 
two  intrigants  whom  it  would  always  be  easy  for  him  to  buy, 
and  believed  the  two  sons  of  Clarendon  would  sacrifice  their 
principles  to  the  personal  devotion  wliich  they  had  already 
given  him  many  proofs  of.  Besides,  everything  in  so  false  a 
position  was  necessarily  contradictory.  James  thought  it  duo 
to  his  religious  sentiments  not  to  conceal  his  predilection  for 
the  catholics,  and  to  his  interest  to  leave  in  the  government 
men  who  would  reassure  the  nation  under  its  terrors  of 
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popery.  Having  from  chief  of  a party  become  king,  he 
seemed  desirous  of  banishing  passion,  and  of  elevating  him- 
self to  high  conceptions;  but  imagination  prevailed  where 
mere  reason  would  have  been  a better  counsellor.  To  recon- 
cile the  nation  to  absolute  power  and  to  Catholicism  was,  in 
his  eyes,  a task  worthy  of  a great  and  pious  monarch.  He 
hoped  that  powerful  habits,  inveterate  repugnances,  fears  still 
more  inveterate,  would  by  degrees  give  gently  way,  and  that 
then  he  might  display,  upon  a throne  respected  by  its  sub- 
jects, and  protector  of  the  only  true  faith,  political  and 
military  talents  which  should  distinguish  him  among  princes, 
and  again  elevate  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  Memoirs  of  James,  although  three 
years  younger  than  his  brother,  he  had  never  believed  he 
should  survive  him.  It  was  hence  that  new  ideas  came  upon 
him  with  his  unhoped-for  change  of  fortune;  that  which  he 
had  advised  or  desired  as  duke  of  York,  he  now  regarded 
under  another  aspect;  he  wdio  had  recently  so  vehemently 
opposed  the  assembling  of  a parliament,  now  as  king  deemed  it 
an  indispensable  measure.  Moreover,  as  under  the  last  reign 
it  was  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  government  to  have 
recourse  to  arbitrary  taxation,  to  the  national  representatives, 
or  to  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.:  now  what  the  nation 
had  most  of  all  detested  in  Charles,  was  that  dependence 
upon  a foreigner  to  which  that  monarch  had  so  basely  sub- 
mitted. In  his  first  relations  with  France,  James  affected  a 
hauteur  which  greatly  amused  Louis,  who  at  the  very  time 
was  being  secretly  intreated  by  Barillon  to  take  pity  on  the 
embarrassments  of  the  new  king,  and  to  continue  to  him  the 
supplies  granted  to  Charles.  Louis  temporized,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a refusal;  James  then  kept  up  his  air  of  inde- 
pendence, and  announced  the  immediate  convocation  of  a par- 
liament ; but  pursuing  the  policy  he  had  counselled  after  the 
aflTair  of  Oxford,  he  thought  it  better  first  to  assemble  the 
Scottish  parliament,  in  order  that  this  might  set  an  example 
of  docility,  which  it  did  not  fail  to  do. 

The  earl  of  Queensbury  and  lord  Perth  were  still  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  and  governed  with  that  harshness 
which  most  of  their  predecessors,  for  forty  years  past,  had 
declared  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  There  wa% 
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however,  this  difference  between  the  two  ministers,  that  the 
former  imposed  upon  his  royalist  zeal  the  restrictions  with 
which  every  member  of  the  church  of  England  then  thought 
to  shield  himself,  and  the  other  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
abettors  of  popery.  The  parliament  which  they  directed 
went  rather  with  Queensbury,  as  is  shown  by  an  act  stamped 
with  vivid  anxieties  for  the  Anglican  religion,  and  which 
seemed  out  of  its  place  by  the  side  of  two  other  acts,  the  one 
acknowledging  the  absolute  power  of  the  king  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  the  other  imposing  new  punishments  upon 
those  who  should  form  conventicles.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, James  had  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Scottish  parliament.  He  hoped  no  less  from  the 
English  parliament.  Never  had  intrigue  and  violence  been 
employed  by  the  court  more  unblushingly,  or  more  suc- 
cessfully, than  in  the  current  elections.  According  to  the 
charters  given  at  the  end  of  the  last  reign,  in  exchange  for 
those  which  had  been  surrendered,  it  was  no  longer  the  people 
but  the  corporations  who  elected,  and  means  had  been  found 
to  expel  from  the  corporations  most  of  the  men  capable  of 
any  vigorous  steps.  In  towns  and  boroughs,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  clearances,  the  corporations  did  not  furnish 
a sufficient  number  of  electors,  the  officers  of  the  army  or 
gentlemen  of  known  devotion  to  the  cause  were  made  to  vote. 
Thus  there  was  a lower  house,  in  which,  with  the  exception 
of  forty  members,  there  were  none  but  weak,  ignorant,  or 
unscrupulous  men,  similar  to  those  who,  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  restoration,  had  given  up  the  liberties  and  money 
of  the  people  with  such  baseness  and  improvidence.  In  one 
thing  alone  their  representatives,  unworthy  as  they  were  of 
the  public  confidence,  did  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  court; 
they  dreaded  popery,  and  this  sentiment  formed  the  only 
hope  of  the  minority,  who  had  been  duly  elected,  despite  all 
the  machinations  and  violence  of  power. 

The  administration  preserved  by  James  did  not  conduct 
affairs;  its  official  existence  was  little  better  than  a form. 
The  power  of  the  papists,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  consist 
in  the  possession  of  such  or  such  posts,  but  in  the  elevation 
of  a prince  who  had  never  ceased  to  conspire  with  them. 
The  orders  which  he  dictated  to  the  council  were  those  which 
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the  directors  of  his  conscience  had  previously  sanctioned; 
these  were  the  true  ministers,  who  had  practical  cognizance 
of  all  public  affairs,  through  the  obscure  medium  of  a police, 
which  everywhere  superintended  and  influenced  tlie  autho- 
rities, high  and  low.  The  existence  of  this  secret  govern- 
ment was  revealed  by  the  nature  of  the  prosecutions  instituted 
at  this  period  by  the  courts  of  justice.  Their  chief  occupa- 
tion, after  the  accession  of  James,  was  to  reinstate  or  revenge 
the  papists,  by  judgments  exactly  opposed  to  those  of  which 
they  had  been  the  object  under  the  preceding  reign.  Titus 
Oates,  already  condemned  as  having  calumniated  the  duke  of 
York  in  some  of  his  depositions,  was  again  tried  as  a false 
witness;  Jeffreys,  who  in  1678  was  one  of  the  king’s  counsel 
employed  to  give  effect  to  testimony  against  the  papists, 
now  prepared  the  indictment  against  Oates,  and  denounced 
him  as  the  greatest  impostor  that  had  ever  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  cause  was  brought  before  an  ordinary 
court,  but  judges  and  juries  were  either  intimidated  or  pur- 
chased, and  the  sentence  was  dictated  by  the  papists.  It  did 
not  suit  their  purpose  to  execute  Oates,  as  the  unhappy  man 
himself  would  perhaps  have  preferred ; he  was  condemned  to 
be  pilloried,  to  be  whipped  for  several  consecutive  days  at  a 
cart’s  tail,  from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other,  a punishment 
which  was  to  be  repeated  every  year,  at  the  anniversary  of 
the  denunciation  of  the  popish  plot.  It  was  hoped  that,  me- 
naced by  this  extended  prospect  of  torture,  he  would  retract, 
but,  exciting  our  wonder  to  the  last,  he  suffered  and  kept  his 
secret.  On  the  first  two  days,  he  was  whipped  with  such 
barbarous  severity,  that  the  people  regarded  it  as  a miracle 
and  as  a confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  depositions,  that  he 
did  not  die  under  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

Dangerfield,  the  denoimcerof  the  Meal  Tub  plot,  condemned 
to  the  same  punishment,  was  killed  by  one  of  the  mob  in  re- 
turning from  the  pillory.  Baxter,  the  presbyterian  minister, 
was  also  brought  to  trial.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  writings 
had  recently  been  condemned  by  the  university  of  Oxford;  some 
of  these  were  anterior  to  the  restoration,  the  rest  published 
since  the  popish  plot.  Baxter  was  condemned  to  an  enormous 
fine,  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Jeffreys,  in  the  course 
of  the  trial,  addressed  him  thus: — “ llichard,  Richard,  dost 
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thou  think  we  will  hear  thee  poison  the  court?  Richard,  thou 
art  an  old  fellow,  an  old  knave;  thou  hast  written  books 
enough  to  load  a cart;  every  one  is  as  full  of  sedition  (1  might 
say  treason)  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat : hadst  thou  been  whipt 
out  of  tliy  writing  trade  forty  years  ago,  it  had  been  happy. 
Thou  pretendest  to  be  a preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
thou  hast  one  foot  in  the  grave;  it  is  time  for  thee  to  begin  to 
think  what  account  thou  intendcst  to  give;  but  leave  thee  to 
thyself,  and  I see  thou  wilt  go  on  as  tliou  hast  begun;  but  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I'll  look  after  thee.  I know  thou  hast  a mighty 
party,  and  I see  a great  many  of  the  brotherhood  in  corners, 
waiting  to  see  what  will  become  of  their  mighty  Don,  and 
a doctor  of  the  party  (looking  at  Dr.  Rates)  at  your  elbow; 
but  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God  I will  crush  you  all.” 

Nothing  was  heard  of  but  prosecutions  and  condemnations 
of  this  kind.  When  parliament  assembled,  James  spoke  in 
well-nigh  the  same  terms  tliat  he  made  use  of  to  the  privy 
council;  he  enlarged  upon  the  interests  of  commerce  in  a 
manner  which  proved  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  such 
matters.  He  disclosed  his  intentions  very  clearly,  by  saying 
that  the  best  mode  of  inducing  him  frequently  to  assemble 
parliament,  would  be  for  it  to  use  him  well;  and  that  those 
would  calculate  ill  wdio  should  think,  by  closely  pressing  him, 
to  obtain  more  from  him.  Parliament  answered  with  sub- 
mission, and  even  mentioned  the  word  gratitude;  in  a few 
hours  it  voted  the  continuation  to  the  new  king  of  the  civil 
list  granted  in  the  late  reign,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  he 
had  enjoyed  as  duke  of  York,  in  all  nearly  2,500,000/.,  a sum 
more  than  double  that  which  had  been  voted  by  the  first  par- 
liament of  the  restoration.  James  had  already  illegally  raised 
that  portion  of  these  revenues  furnished  by  the  excise  duties; 
parliament  sanctioned  this  anticipation.  Some  objections, 
indeed,  were  raised,  but  were  not  listened  to.  Various  peti- 
tions which  denounced  electioneering  frauds  were  rejected; 
they  were  addressed  to  the  very  men  who  owed  their  election 
to  the  nefarious  means  complained  of. 

Thus  from  the  outset  men  saw  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  parliament;  no  one  ventured  to  hope  that  it  would  de- 
fend religion.  The  perils  were  the  same  with  those  in  which 
they  had  been  involved  shortly  liefore  the  popish  plot;  but 
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the  energy  by  which  these  perils  had  been  averted,  had  led 
to  the  very  errors  which  it  was  now  intended  to  expiate; 
men  feeling  less  courage,  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
all  the  more  wisdom  and  experience.  When  James,  scarcely 
crowned,  ordered  the  illegal  collection  of  the  excise,  the 
example  of  Hampden  was  vainly  cited;  no  one  was  found 
willing  to  incur  the  risks  of  a prosecution  for  resistance  in 
the  name  of  the  nation;  each  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  in- 
terests, terrible  enemies  of  the  public  interest  when  this  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  their  faithful  expression.  The  auda- 
city of  the  papists  was  encouraged  by  this  fatal  inertness; 
they  brought  into  parliament  a bill  denouncing  as  iniquitous 
the  condemnation  in  virtue  of  which  the  earl  of  Stafford  had 
been  put  to  death  in  1680.  This  was  a distinct  insult  to  the 
upper  house,  for  it  called  upon  them  to  condemn  their  own 
decree,  but  the  bill  passed.  Those,  however,  who  had 
voted  against  it,  placed  upon  the  journals  a protest,  founded  on 
the  principle  that  a judgment  given  by  the  upper  house  could 
not  be  invalidated  by  an  inferior  court;  that  no  proof  was 
adduced  of  the  pretended  innocence  of  lord  Stafford;  finally, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  popish  plot,  condemned  and  prose- 
cuted, after  mature  deliberations,  by  the  late  king  and  four 
consecutive  parliaments,  could  not  be  nullified  merely  out  of 
attachment  for  a popish  sovereign.  None  but  men  placed  in 
so  high  a social  position  could  then  hold  such  language. 
Frantic  violence  could  only  give  the  courage  of  despair  to 
those  who  at  this  time  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  Jeffreys; 
such  acts  of  violence  were  excited  by  an  attempt  from  with- 
out, and  very  speedily  brought  forth  their  fruits. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  the 
numerous  refugees  who,  just  before  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
had  thought  themselves  on  the  eve  of  triumphing  over 
the  duke  of  York  and  the  papists,  saw  all  their  hopes  de- 
stroyed by  the  accession  of  James.  They  could  scarcely 
reckon  on  a further  refuge  in  Holland.  James  would  require 
their  expulsion  thence  of  his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  he,  now  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  of  England, 
had  no  interest  in  supporting  them.  The  pretensions,  indeed, 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  were  becoming  more  than  ever 
rivals  of  his  own.  Most  of  the  refugees  having  quitted  Scot- 
land and  England  at  a time  when  the  whig  party,  notwith- 
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Standing  its  defeats,  still  retained  courage  and  hope,  judged 
from  these  old  dispositions  what  might  still  be  the  hatred  of 
the  papists  and  of  the  court;  they  thought  that  they  had  only 
to  present  themselves  with  arms  to  find  soldiers,  and  ac- 
cordingly resolved  upon  a double  descent,  the  one  on  the 
west  of  Scotland,  the  other  on  the  west  of  England.  The 
earl  of  Argyle  departed  first  for  Scotland,  with  three  small 
vessels  freighted  with  arms  for  five  thousand  men;  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  detained  by  preparations  on  somewhat  a larger 
scale,  set  out  afterwards.  The  secret  had  not  been  completely 
kept;  60  that,  when  the  earl  of  Argyle  arrived  in  Scotland, 
the  earl  of  Perth  and  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  already  on 
their  guard,  had  assembled  at  Edinburgh  all  the  nobility  of 
the  western  counties,  and  had  taken  other  measures  for 
isolating  the  earl  of  Argyle  upon  his  disembarkation.  Ac- 
cordingly the  earl  found  all  those  places  closed  against  him 
w^here  he  had  reckoned  upon  establishing  himself.  Some 
thousands  of  highlanders,  his  vassals,  whom  he  collected,  soon 
left  him,  when  they  found  that  the  royal  troops,  the  militia 
of  the  surrounding  counties,  and  the  vassals  of  several  great 
noblemen,  foes  to  the  earl,  were  marching  against  them.  A few 
friends,  who  would  not  separate  their  fortune  from  his,  were 
taken  with  him.  He  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  executed 
in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  three  years 
before. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  detained  nineteen  days  by  con- 
trary winds,  landed  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  at  this  juncture 
of  affairs.  The  period  of  his  quitting  Holland  was  known, 
but  he  w'as  not  expected  to  appeal*  in  this  direction.  The 
news  of  his  landing  produced  great  alarm  in  London.  He 
was  personally  far  more  formidable  than  the  forces  which 
accompanied  him.  He  assumed  the  title  of  king,  a title 
under  which  a large  proportion  of  the  population,  in  its  hatred 
for  popeiy,  was  quite  capable  of  recognising  him  on  his  very 
first  success,  especially  in  the  parts  where  he  presented  him- 
self. The  duke  had  not  a hundred  men  with  liim  when  he 
landed,  but  he  had  before  him,  wherein  to  advance  into  the 
country  and  to  recruit,  a full  fortnight,  which  the  king,  on 
his  side,  occupied  in  summoning  from  Scotland  the  troops 
who  had  frustrated  the  enterprise  of  Argyle,  and  from  Holland 
three  English  and  Scottish  regiments,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  States  since  the  peace  of  1678. 
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The  prince  of  Orange  offered  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  these  regiments,  and  himself  to  come  and  oppose  the  duke 
of  Monmouth.  James  suspected,  and  with  sufficient  reason, 
the  intentions  of  the  prince,  who  was  capable,  did  the  English 
encourage  him,  of  seizing  the  crown  for  himself,  after  he  had 
defeated  him  who  came  to  contest  it  -with  James  II.  The 
three  regiments  arrived  alone;  but  from'  the  language  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  upon  their  way,  the  king  judged  it  better 
not  to  employ  them  against  the  duke,  and  only  sent  the  few 
troops  over  whom  he  had,  in  the  last  three  years,  gained  an 
influence.  Lord  Feversham,  nephew  of  Turenne,  commanded 
this  small  army,  raised  the  militia,  appointed  over  them  papist 
officers,  and  marched  against  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The 
latter  had  collected  nearly  six  thousand  men,  undisciphned 
peasants,  but  whom  his  presence  rendered  capable  of  great 
efforts.  His  manifestoes  summoned  to  arms  ^ Englishmen 
friends  of  the  constitution,  overthrown  by  arbitrary  power, 
and  of  the  protestant  religion,  about  to  succumb  under  the 
blows  of  the  papists.  They  only  gave  the  title  of  duke  of 
York  to  the  king;  treated  his  accession  as  usurpation,  charged 
him  with  all  the  crimes  attributed  to  the  papists,  from  the 
fire  of  London  to  the  seizure  of  the  charters;  declared  that 
Russell,  Sidney,  justice  Godfrey,  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  the 
late  king  himself,  had  died  by  the  steel,  the  poison,  and  the 
calumnies  of  the  popish  friends  of  the  diffie  of  York;  and  that 
it  was  to  avenge  and  deliver  the  people,  and  not  because  of 
personal  injuries,  that  the  men  proscribed  by  the  duke  and 
the  papists  had  taken  arms.  Monmouth  passed  through  the 
towns  of  Lyme,  Axminster,  Taunton,  and  Bridgewater, 
everywhere  well  received  by  the  people,  while  the  royal 
officers  and  magistrates  retired.  If  he  had  given  less  time  to 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  popular  acclamations,  and  had 
marched  to  attack  lord  Feversham  when  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  numbers,  the  ardour  of  his  peasants  would  have  fitly 
punished  the  usurpation  and  the  crimes  of  James  II.;  but  he 
did  this  too  late.  He  attacked  the  royal  troops  at  Sedgmoor  by 
night,  thinking  to  surprise  them.  Lord  Feversham,  however, 
had  already  managed  to  procure  intelligence  from  some  of  the 
rebels,  and  was  therefore  on  his  guard.  After  a few  hours’ 
fighting,  the  army  of  Monmouth  fled,  leaving  a thousand 
men  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners. 
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Tlie  peasantry  had  fought  with  fierce  determination;  but  the 
prince’s  officers  had  ill  fulfilled  their  duty;  some,  indeed,  had 
betrayed  him,  as  was  manifest  by  their  conduct  in  the  battle, 
and  by  the  pardon  which  they  afterwards  obtained. 

The  papists,  who  had  been  thoroughly  alarmed,  were  im- 
placable in  their  revenge;  and  as  the  population,  except  in 
the  places  actually  visited  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  had 
shown  neither  devotion  to  the  king,  nor  enthusiasm  for  the 
duke,  they  determined  to  punish  it  for  the  covert  intentions 
which  they  discerned  in  this  kind  of  neutrality.  The  duke 
of  Monmouth,  in  a flight  as  full  of  adventure  as  that  of  the 
king  his  father  after  Worcester,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken,  and  was  brought  to  London.  He  employed  all  the  in- 
fluence which  his  court  connexions,  and  his  exalted  family 
relations  had  left  him,  after  a war  full  of  so  much  hatred,  to 
induce  James  to  admit  him  to  his  presence.  James  con- 
sented; he  wished  to  see  his  nephew  at  his  feet,  to  hear  him 
retract  his  accusations,  to  learn  whether  he  had  any  secret 
accomplices,  and  to  draw  from  him  a written  declaration  that 
it  was  falsely  and  traitorously  that  he  had  asserted  the  ex- 
istence of  a private  marriage  between  his  mother  and  the 
late  king.  Monmouth  assented  to  every  thing,  in  order  to 
save  his  life,  which  he  solicited  with  tears.  Still  young,  he 
loved  it;  he  had  known  it  brilliant  with  illusions,  animated 
with  the  pleasures  of  a voluptuous  court;  he  still  hoped  for 
happy  days;  his  rank,  his  fortune,  his  talents,  the  graces  of 
his  mind  and  person,  all  held  out  to  him  their  promise,  and 
would  bury  in  oblivion  the  base  compliances  of  which  he  was 
now  guilty.  Even  captivity,  the  shame  of  a pardon  obtained 
from  his  mortal  enemy,  seemed  preferable  to  the  fearful 
doubts  which  agitated  him  of  annihilation.  James,  after  a 
long  audience,  despising  that  weakness  which  to  others  would 
have  seemed  touching,  refused  the  pardon;  delighted,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  been  thus  solicited.  The  duke  met  death 
with  the  courage  of  indignation,  and,  despite  the  importu- 
nities of  the  court  bishops,  would  not  testify  upon  the  scaf- 
fold any  other  regret  than  that  of  having  involved  brave 
men  in  a fruitless  death  for  his  cause,  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  of  the  protestant  religion. 

There  had  also  been  brought  to  London,  to  be  questioned 
by  the  king,  a Scottish  gentleman,  named  Cochrane,  and  ail 
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English  presbyterian,  named  Ayloff;  both  of  them  taken 
with  the  earl  of  Argyle.  The  admissions  of  Cochrane,  and 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  given  by  his  family  to  the 
priests  in  credit  at  court,  saved  his  life.  AyloiF,  brought 
into  the  presence  of  James,  the  king  asked  him  to  declare 
what  he  knew  of  the  relations  between  the  whigs  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  conspirators  abroad?  “Mr.  Ayloff,”  said 
the  king,  “ you  know  it  is  in  my  power  to  pardon  you; 
therefore  say  that  which  may  deserve  it.”  “ Sir,”  replied 
Ayloff,  “ it  is  in  your  power,  but  it  is  not  in  your  nature.” 
Ayloff  was  executed. 

Rumbold,  also  taken  with  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  reco- 
gnised as  one  of  the  Rye  House  conspirators,  denied  that  the 
project  of  assassinating  the  late  king  and  the  duke  of  York 
had  ever  been  seriously  discussed.  He  added:  “ This  is  a 
deluded  generation,  veiled  with  ignorance,  that  though  popery 
and  slavery  be  riding  in  upon  them,  do  not  perceive  it; 
though  I am  sure  there  was  no  man  born  marked  of  God 
above  another;  for  none  come  into  the  world  with  a saddle 
on  his  back,  nor  any  booted  and  spurred  to  ride  him.”  Rum- 
bold  was  executed  at  Edinburgh. 

Lord  Grey,  who  had  commanded  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s 
cavalry  at  Sedgmoor,  was  pardoned;  a pardon  generally  re- 
garded as  the  price  of  treachery  during  the  action.  Hamp- 
den, who  was  concerned  with  lord  Grey  in  the  Rye  House 
plot,  was  spared,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  so  ashamed  that 
he  killed  himself.  The  trial  of  some  other  personages  of 
distinction  was  postponed. 

But  there  was  jieither  delay  nor  clemency  for  the  people  of 
the  western  counties.  Jeffreys,  lately  elevated  to  the  peerage, 
was  sent  with  a discretionary  commission  to  seek  out  the 
guilty.  He  was  assisted  by  four  other  judges  as  pitiless  as 
himself,  and  by  a body  of  troops,  under  the  orders  of  the 
ferocious  soldier,  colonel  Kirke.  The  latter  took  charge  of 
the  rebels  who  were  found  with  arms  in  their  hands;  for  them 
there  were  not  even  the  forms  of  trial.  Kirke  would  give 
his  officers  a grand  dinner;  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth 
the  health  of  the  king  and  queen  was  drunk,  and,  at  this 
signal,  the  executioners  hanged,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
guests,  and  to  the  sound  of  military  instruments,  the  latest 
prisoners,  whose  dying  agonies  merely  excited  liideous  mirth. 
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Jeffreys  had  the  people  who  were  suspected  of  having  favoured 
the  rebellion  brought  before  him  in  groups  of  twenty  or 
thirty.  After  some  brutal  abuse,  he  would  say  to  them:  “ I 
know  all;  save  me  the  annoyance  of  tracing  it  home  to  you; 
confess  yourselves  guilty,  it’s  your  only  chance.”  Some  con- 
fessed ; others  denied.  Most  frequently  Jeffreys  passed  a 
common  sentence,  and  always  in  terms  as  coarse  as  they  were 
bloodthirsty.  He  thus  put  to  death  nearly  six  hundred  per- 
sons, mostly  of  humble  condition.  The  inferior  agents  and 
the  executioners  trembled  as  they  obeyed  him.  Their  confu- 
sion often  gave  occasion  to  frightful  mistakes;  men  whose 
pardon  had  been  purchased  at  court,  perished,  taken  by 
chance.  These,  according  to  Jeffreys,  were  small  matters 
compared  with  the  realization  of  such  prompt  and  efficient 
justice.  The  proscription  not  only  reached  those  whom  the 
presence  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  seduced;  those  who 
had  given  refuge  to  the  fugitive  insurgents  perished  as  their 
accomplices.  Two  women  were  of  this  number;  one  was  an 
aged  and  charitable  anabaptist,  well  known  in  London  for  the 
care  which  sick  persons  and  prisoners  of  all  sects  received 
from  her;  she  was  burned  alive.  The  other  was  a noble 
lady,  the  widow  of  a regicide,  lord  Lisle,  himself  assassinated 
in  Holland  by  some  Irish  catholics,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
restoration.  She  also  was  condemned  to  the  st:die,  but  the 
king  consented  to  commute  this  sentence  of  the  lord  chief 
justice  for  a milder  one;  and  lady  Lisle  was  only  decapitated. 
Cornish,  who  had  been  sheriff  of  London  in  the  year  of  the 
popish  plot,  and  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  have  made  him- 
self conspicuous  in  that  too  noted  affair,  .was  hanged  and 
quartered,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  circumstance  which 
^owed  vengeance  to  be  taken  upon  him. 

The  king  knew  of  all  these  barbarities:  he  related  them  to 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  under  the  inconceivable  idea  of 
inspiring  them  with  the  same  interest  which  his  own  grati- 
fied hate  found  in  them;  he  amused  himself  with  giving 
them  the  reports  of  what  he  called  Jeffreys’  campaign.  He 
pretends,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  many  of  the  acts  of  violence 
which  excited  the  highest  popular  indignation,  came  to  his 
knowledge  too  late,  and  th.at  the  rebels  were  chastised  with 
clemency  wherever  he  himself  could  see  to  it;  but  the  very 
name  of  clemency  from  the  pen  as  in  the  mouth  of  James, 
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makes  us  shudder  when  we  know  that  he  believed  be  held 
from  God  the  full  right  to  sacrifice  to  his  safetj  all  the 
enemies  of  his  power,  a right  which  the  long  parliament  itself, 
amid  the  greatest  dangers  incurred  by  the  revolution,  had 
never  asserted.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  the  revolution,  nor 
even  to  the  tyranny  of  Laud  and  Strafford,  that  we  must  look 
for  anything  comparable  with  these  atrocities  of  a bigoted 
and  sanguinary  court;  we  must  go  back  to  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  and,  perhaps,  to  that  of  Henry  VIII. ; even  there  we 
should  not  find  a Jeffreys  seated  among  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  as  this  mon- 
strous demoniac  was,  in  recompence  for  these  services. 

After  announcing  the  landing  of  Monmouth  to  parliament, 
James  had  prorogued  it  from  August  to  November.  He 
was  already  displeased  with  the  tendencies  manifested  by  the 
two  houses;  for  that  which  took  place  in  the  second  parlia- 
ment of  the  restoration  was  exactly  reproduced  in  this. 
After  infinite  acts  of  miserable  baseness,  of  utter  imprudence, 
after  the  most  servile  protestations,  both  houses  had  shown 
the  firm  resolution  of  maintaining  the  Anglican  religion,  and 
of  not  admitting  popery  even  as  a tolerated  religion.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  they  refused  to  reinstate  the  memory 
of  lord  Stafford,  notwithstanding  the  contradiction  between 
this  refusal  and  the  prosecution  they  allowed  of  Titus  Oates 
and  Dangerfield;  that  which  had  always  been  found  in  pre- 
vious resistances  happened  now;  political  power  was  dis- 
puted when  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  be  applied 
to  the  subversion  of  the  national  religion. 

After  the  movement  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  the 
court,  taking  as  a pretext  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
crown,  brought  into  parliament  a bill  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  the  king’s  person,  which  set  forth  all  the  acjs  that  in 
future  should  be  deemed  high-treason;  which  acts,  said  the 
bill,  should  all  be  held  and  taken  to  be  treason,  in  whatso- 
ever way  manifested.  One  particular  clause  expressly  pro- 
vided against  attacks  upon  the  religion  of  the  king  and 
falling  back  upon  his  person.  It  was  this  which  excited  those 
who  might  have  passed  over  the  clauses  which  menaced  the 
press  and  the  protestant  pulpits;  it  was  to  the  effect  that  all 
persons  convicted  of  liaving  wickedly  and  malignantly,  by 
any  writing,  printing,  preaching,  or  any  other  speaking. 
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aaserted  or  maintained  any  maxims  or  doctrines  tending  to 
excite  the  people,  and  to  inspire  them  with  hatred  and  ill-will 
towards  the  government  or  person  of  his  majesty,  should  be 
thenceforth  incapable  of  holding  any  place  or  office,  military, 
civil,  or  ecclesiastical,  or  of  exercising  any  employment  in 
church  or  state. 

A celebrated  lawyer,  Maynard,  demonstrated  how  easy  it 
would  be,  upon  the  letter  of  this  provision,  to  expel  from 
public  employments  and  from  the  churches,  those  who,  faith- 
ful to  the  Anglican  religion,  expressed  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  the  religion  professed  by  the  king;  for  it  would  not 
fail  to  be  said,  that  such  attacks  were  intended  to  excite 
disaffection  to  his  person.  The  house  of  commons  there- 
fore added  this  restrictive  clause  to  the  bill;  namely:  “ that  the 
assertion  and  maintaining,  by  any  writing,  printing,  preach- 
ing, or  other  speaking,  the  doctrine,  discipline,  divine  worship 
or  government  of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  by  law 
established,  against  popery  or  any  other  different  or  dissent- 
ing opinions,  is  not  intended  and  shall  not  be  interpreted  or 
construed  to  be  any  offence  within  the  words  or  meaning  of  this 
act.”  This  protected  the  members  of  the  church  of  England 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill,  but  the  nonconforming  pro- 
testants  remained  exposed  to  them;  no  one  represented  them 
in  the  house,  and  the  members  of  the  church  of  England  had 
not  yet  resumed  sufficient  courage  to  remember  that  against 
popery  the  cause  of  all  the  protestant  sects  was  the  same. 

During  the  prorogation  which  followed  the  descent  of 
Monmouth,  the  catholic  party,  fully  expecting  that  the  An- 
glican opposition  would  reappear  and  strengthen  itself  as 
under  the  late  reign,  prepared  by  its  declamations  the  down- 
fall of  the  tests  which  twelve  years  before  had  been  established 
despite  the  Cabal  ministry.  The  circumstance  had  enabled 
James  to  employ  against  Monmouth  a great  number  of  papist 
officers,  hitherto  excluded  from  the  army;  but,  the  danger  past, 
the  opposition  to  this  of  the  members  of  the  cWrch  of  England 
was  immediately  anticipated:  they  would  doubtless  demand 
the  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  as  to  the  test,  and  would 
seek  to  compel  the  king  to  deprive  himself  of  the  services  of 
men  whom  it  was  important  for  him  to  keep  around  him. 
The  courtiers  and  jesuits  accordingly  everywhere  spread  it 
abroad  that  the  tests  were  the  w'eapon  of  disaffected  men; 
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that  to  attempt  by  their  means  to  oblige,  not  only  the  officers 
of  the  army,  but  all  the  civil  servants  of  the  state,  the  minis- 
ters, the  members  of  the  upper  house,  and  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  to  declare  that  the  religion  of  the  king  was  idolatry, 
was  to  offer  the  most  monstrous  insult  to  the  monarch;  that 
the  promise  given  by  the  king  on  his  accession  was  a better 
security  for  the  Anglican  religion  than  all  the  oaths  taken  by 
other  people.  A few  ambitious  men  allowed  themselves  to 
be  led  away  by  these  representations;  the  king  had  declared 
that  for  the  future  he  would  only  be  served  by  men  who 
believed  he  might  be  relied  upon  without  tests,  and  con- 
spicuous conversions  were  made  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
army,  the  magistracy,  and  the  administration.  But  the  lower 
officers,  the  subordinate  political  employes,  the  inferior 
magistrates,  who  had  no  greater  favours  to  expect  than  the 
retention  of  their  places,  would  hear  of  no  concession;  they 
saw  that,  the  tests  once  abolished,  they  should  be  all  dismissed 
to  make  room  for  papists;  and  their  religious  belief,  as  well 
as  the  fear  of  the  contempt  which  attached  to  interested  con- 
versions, rendered  them  alike  inaccessible  to  seduction  and  to 
fear. 

The  king  was  resolved  to  make  examples  of  some  of  those 
who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  abolition  of  the  tests,  and  w'hose 
elevated  position  might  give  courage  to  the  mass  of  civil  and 
military  employes.  The  marquis  of  Halifax,  president  of  the 
council,  was  looked  upon  as  opposed  to  the  measure  solicited 
by  the  Jesuits;  James  sent  for  him,  and  required  him  to  de- 
clare himself  explicitly  on  the  subject.  Halifax  without 
hesitation  replied,  that  he  would  never  lend  his  hand  to  the 
abolition  of  the  tests,  because  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
that  was  to  say,  its  sense  of  security,  and  the  interests  of  the 
king  himself,  required,  in  his  opinion,  their  maintenance. 
James  told  him  that  thenceforward  he  was  no  longer  to  con- 
sider himself  president  of  the  council,  since  his  service  could 
not  be  fulfilled  by  ministers  who  were  but  half  of  his  way  of 
thinking.  Halifax  was  replaced  by  Sunderland,  who  still 
retained  the  office  of  secretary  of  state. 

The  duke  of  Queensbury  fell  into  the  same  disgrace,  and 
was  recalled  from  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Perth,  who  had 
shared  the  government  of  Scotland  with  him,  and  who  had 
long  since  passed  for  a secret  papist,  publicly  declared  his 
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conversion,  and  remained  alone  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Scotland.  The  marquis  of  Halifax  and  the  duke  of  Queens- 
bury  had  been,  since  the  affair  of  Oxford,  the  one  by  his 
duplicity  of  conduct,  the  other  by  his  atrocious  persecution  of 
the  papists,  objects  of  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  both  nations, 
yet  all  they  had  to  do  in  order  to  regain  public  favour  was  to 
protest,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  offices,  against  the  views  of 
the  Jesuit  party:  the  reparation  was  tardy,  but  was  considered 
courageous,  because  in  general  men  at  heart  considered  them- 
selves as  guilty  of  tyranny  in  having  supported  or  submitted 
to  it,  as  others  were  for  having  exercised  it 

The  duke  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  despite 
lus  known  fidelity,  was  recalled  as  a partisan  of  the  tests. 
The  king  had  extensive  views  with  regard  to  Ireland;  the 
protcstant  population  there  was  more  formidable  than  else- 
where, because  in  presence  of  a catholic  population  much 
more  numerous,  and  still  animated  by  the  patriotic  and  re- 
ligious hatr.;cl  which  had  produced  the  insurrection  of  1641, 
it  lived  in  continual  danger.  So  long  as  the  protestant 
religion  had  not  been  openly  attacked  in  England,  the  Irish 
government  had  no  other  instructions  given  to  it  than  those 
transmitted  at  the  restoration  by  the  protectorate;  the  native 
Irish,  all  catholics,  had  been  strictly  kept  Avithin  the  limits  of 
territory  to  which  Cromwell  had  confined  them;  the  descend- 
ants of  the  settlers  forcibly  established  in  the  country  for  two 
centuries,  and  the  sons  of  those  whom  the  revolution  had 
there  put  in  possession  of  large  estates  and  fine  mansions 
taken  from  the  catholics  and  from  the  partisans  of  the  king, 
had  been  throughout  protected  in  their  proprietary  interests. 
All  that  James,  in  the  last  years  of  his  brother’s  reign,  had 
been  able  to  do  for  the  catholic  population,  was  to  send  for 
the  young  men  of  the  great  families  to  England,  and  to  give 
them  commissions  in  the  army;  now  himself  master,  he  saw 
before  him  a revolution  to  be  effected,  the  same  as  that  which 
the  insurgents  of  1641  had  attempted  to  effect  by  the  massacre 
of  forty  thousand  English  protestants.  He  resolved  to  raise 
the  Irish  catholic  race  from  its  abasement;  to  recruit  the 
English  army  from  among  its  youth,  now  grovelling  in  igno- 
rance, fanaticism,  and  misery,  and  thus  to  create  for  himself, 
under  the  orders  of  popish  officers,  an  entirely  national  army, 
a powerful  reserve  for  him  should  the  English  some  day  be- 
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come  leas  docile;  he  would  then  expel  from  Ireland  the 
proprietors  who  held  their  right  from  Cromwell,  and  who 
formed  in  the  great  towns  a citizen  class  infected,  like  that  of 
England,  with  ideas  of  political  liberty,  and  still  more  hostile 
even  than  the  latter  to  popery. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  was  replaced  by  Clarendon,  son  of 
the  chancellor,  and  brother-in-law  of  James:  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  king  to  suppose  he  might  depend  upon  , 
him  have  already  been  mentioned.  He  did  not,  however, 
confide  his  projects  to  him;  he  rather,  indeed,  made  use  of 
him  to  conceal  them,  for  the  attachment  of  Clarendon  to  the 
Anglican  religion  being  well  known,  his  nomination  would 
reassure  the  protestants  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  important  that 
their  suspicions  should  not  yet  be  aroused.  The  person  en- 
trusted with  the  preparation  of  the  popish  revolution  in  Ire- 
land, and  with  organizing  troops  who  might  come,  when  the 
proper  time  arrived,  to  the  assistance  of  James  in  England, 
was  a popish  officer  named  Talbot,  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel 
by  the  king.  He  was  a man  of  capacity  and  vigour  of  cha- 
racter, which  rendered  him  well  suited  to  carry  out  what  was 
practicable  in  the  plans  of  the  ruling  faction;  but  if  it  was 
the  intention  of  James  that  the  progress  of  the  catholic  party 
in  the  three  kingdoms  should  be  uniformly  progressive, 
then  the  earl  advanced  far  too  rapidly. 

Some  weeks  before  the  convocation  of  parliament,  which 
had  been  prorogued  to  the  9th  of  November,  and  amidst  the 
anxieties  occasioned  to  the  English  protestants  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  catholic  party  since  the  accession  of 
James,  there  arrived  in  the  ports  of  England  a multitude  of 
families  who  had  fled  from  France,  and  came  to  ask  an 
asylum.  The  edict  of  Nantes  had  been  revoked.  The 
refugees,  on  landing,  gave  lamentable  accounts  of  the  perse- 
cution which  they  had  just  escaped  from.  The  provinces 
of  the  south  of  France  were  at  that  moment  the  theatre 
of  horrors  to  which  the  land  had  been  a stranger  since  the 
close  of  the  wars  of  religion.  The  peaceful  country  districts, 
the  industrious  towns  of  Languedoc,  Dauphin^,  Provence,  and 
Bearn,  were  devastated  by  the  regular  troops  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  priests  and  courtiers  of  the  great  king.  The 
houses  of  the  protestants  were  pillaged  and  burned;  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  towns  and  the  high  roads  were  covered  with 
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the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers,  and  who,  having  died  out  of  the  catholic  pale,  were 
denied  burial.  The  convents,  converted  into  prisons,  were 
filled  with  women  and  girls,  whom  bigotry  exercised  all  its 
ingenuity  to  torture  in  order  to  convert;  hunger,  whipping, 
close  imprisonment,  wrested  from  them  what  the  eloquence  of 
the  catholic  preachers  had  not  obtained.  The  refugees  who 
followed,  added  to  the  first  accounts  details  more  and  more 
frightfully  odious,  and  all  these  wrongs  and  sufierings  they 
charged  upon  the  Jesuits,  directors  of  the  conscience  of 
Louis  XIV.  These  foreign  protestants  were  received  with 
a mournful  but  eager  welcome  by  men  who  remembered 
the  similar  horrors  to  w’hich  persecutors  of  the  same  order 
had  recently  given  up  the  west  of  England.  Nor  were 
they  forbidden  to  testify  their  interest  in  these  exiles,  to 
clothe  them,  to  feed  them,  and  make  public  collections  for 
them;  for  James,  not  yet  sure  of  his  means  for  the  great 
work  he  meditated,  and  which  Louis  XIV.  had  just  ac- 
complished, had  thought  it  advisable  to  express  publicly  a 
reprobation  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  as  un- 
Christian  and  impolitic. 

Parliament  opened,  and  James  addi’essed  it  as  follows: — 
“ After  the  storm  that  seemed  to  be  coming  upon  us  when  we 
parted  last,  I am  glad  to  meet  you  all  again  in  so  great  peace 
and  quietness;  God  Almighty  be  praised,  by  whose  blessing 
that  rebellion  was  suppressed.  But  when  we  reflect  what  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  men  began  it,  and  how  long  they 
carried  it  on  without  any  opposition,  I hope  every  body  wll 
be  convinced  that  the  militia,  which  hath  hitherto  been  so 
much  depended  on,  is  not  suflBcient  for  such  occasions;  and 
that  there  is  nothing  but  a good  force  of  well  disciplined 
troops  in  constant  pay  that  can  defend  us  from  such  as,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  are  disposed  to  disturb  us;  and,  in  truth, 
my  concern  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  my  subjects,  as  well  as 
for  the  safety  of  the  government,  made  me  think  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  to  the  proportion  I have  done:  that  I 
owed  as  well  to  the  honour  as  the  security  of  the  nation, 
whose  reputation  was  so  infinitely  exposed  to  all  our  neigh- 
bours, by  having  so  evidently  lain  open  to  this  late  wretched 
attempt,  that  it  is  not  to  be  repaired  without  keeping  such  a 
body  of  men  on  foot  that  none  may  ever  have  the  thought  of 
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finding  us  again  so  miserably  unprovided.  It  is  for  the 
support  of  this  great  charge,  wliich  is  more  than  double 
to  what  it  was,  that  I ask  your  assistance  in  giving  me  a 
supply  answerable  to  the  expenses  it  brings  along  with  it; 
and  I cannot  doubt  but  what  I have  begun,  so  much  for  the 
honour  and  defence  of  the  government,  will  be  continued  by  • 
you  with  all  the  cheerfulness  and  readiness  that  is  requisite 
for  a work  of  so  great  importance.  Let  no  man  take  excep- 
tion, that  there  are  some  officers  in  the  army  not  qualified, 
according  to  the  late  tests,  for  their  employments:  the  gentle- 
men, I must  tell  you,  are  most  of  them  well  known  to  me,  and 
having  formerly  served  with  me  on  several  occasions,  and 
having  always  approved  the  loyalty  of  their  principles  by 
their  practice,  I think  them  now  fit  to  be  employed  under 
me;  and  I will  deal  plainly  with  you,  that  having  had  the 
benefit  of  their  service  in  such  a time  of  need  and  danger,  I 
will  neither  expose  them  to  disgrace,  nor  myself  to  the  want 
of  them,  if  there  should  be  another  rebellion  to  make  them 
necessary  to  me.  I am  afraid  some  men  may  be  so  wicked  to 
hope  and  expect  that  a difference  may  happen  between  you 
and  me  upon  this  occasion,  but  when  you  consider  what 
advantages  have  arisen  to  us,  in  a few  months,  by  the  good 
understanding  we  have  hitherto  had;  what  wonderful  effects 
it  hath  already  produced  in  the  change  of  the  whole  scene 
of  affairs  abroad,  so  much  more  to  the  honour  of  the  nation 
and  the  figure  it  ought  to  make  in  the  world,  and  that 
nothing  can  hinder  a farther  progress  in  this  way,  to  all  our 
satisfactions,  but  fears  and  jealousies  amongst  ourselves;  I 
would  not  apprehend  that  such  a misfortune  can  befal  us  as  a 
division,  or  but  a coldness  between  us,  nor  that  anything  can 
shake  you  in  your  steadiness  and  loyalty  to  me.” 

The  nation  and  parliament  had  quite  anticipated  this 
speech;  it  was  precisely  on  the  two  points  which  he  desired 
to  remove  from  all  discussion,  the  utility  of  a standing  army 
and  the  dispensing  with  the  tests,  that  protests  were  getting 
up.  The  army  now  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  men; 
under  the  late  reign  it  had  never  exceeded  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand. Nothing  had,  at  first,  been  said  about  this  increase,  on 
account  of  the  circumstance  which  served  it  for  a pretext; 
nor  had  they,  in  the  crisis  of  danger,  opposed  commissions 
being  given  to  papists.  But  there  were  now  no  rebels,  and 
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the  public  protested  against  the  troops,  raised  to  combat  them, 
being  kept  on  foot;  and  more  especially,  against  their  being 
kept  up  with  all  their  regularities  which  had  crept  into  the 
army  under  an  organization  so  hastily  framed.  The  two  houses 
for  some  days  hesitated  at  passing  from  the  submission  w'hich 
they  had  hitherto  displayed,  to  a resistance  of  which  James 
desired,  as  it  were,  to  make  them  ashamed;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary either  to  declare  themselves  decidedly,  or  to  subside 
into  eternal  silence,  and  the  misery  of  the  French  protestants 
spoke  louder  than  all  considerations  of  prudence. 

The  question  came  on  first  in  the  upper  house,  as  to  whether 
the  speech  from  the  throne  should  be  responded  to  by  the 
usual  thanks.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  said  that  they  ought 
to  thank  the  king  for  having  explained  himself  without  evasion, 
and  for  liaving  told  them  what  they  were  to  expect  from  his 
government.  This  daring  speech  compromised  the  house,  if 
it  abstained  from  an  address  in  reply;  an  address  was  there- 
fore voted;  but,  a few  days  afterwards,  the  speech  from  the 
throne  was  taken  into  consideration,  article  by  article.  The 
partisans  of  the  court  insisted  that  this  proceeding  was  unbe- 
coming after  an  address  which  had  sufficiently  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  house.  Their  adversaries  replied  that  they  had 
only  consented  to  the  address  as  to  a simple  form,  and  that 
they  were  now  about  to  show  that  they  would  not  have  the 
laws  infringed.  The  bishop  of  London  declared  that,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  spiritual  peers,  he  protested  against  the  viola- 
tion of  the  tests,  without  which  he  saw  no  liberty  or  guarantee 
which  could  withstand  the  evil  designs  of  the  catholics.  The 
temporal  lords,  Mordaunt,  Nottingham,  and  Halifax  expressed 
the  same  views,  in  more  energetic  terms.  The  chancellor 
Jefireys  attempted  to  interrupt  them  by  some  of  those  inso- 
lent apostrophes  which  were  pennitted  elsewhere;  but  he  was 
taught  to  respect  a place  which  his  very  presence  contaminated, 
and,  not  daring  to  express  himself  in  invective,  he  could  say 
nothing  at  all. 

In  the  house  of  commons  the  debate  was  more  searching 
and  more  animated.  Middleton,  the  secretary  of  state,  after 
having  commented  at  length  on  the  king’s  speech,  demanded, 
not  only  that  it  should  be  gratefully  responded  to,  but  that 
the  house  should  immediately  occupy  itself  with  the  subsidy 
which  the  increase  of  the  troops  rendered  necessary;  he 
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seemed  to  hope  that,  with  regard  to  the  augmentation  itself, 
and  the  commissions  given  to  catholic  officers,  the  house 
would  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the  king,  “ a great  soldier,  as 
well  as  a great  king.”  Many  members  interrupted  him  with 
exclamations  of  indignation  and  surprise.  Others,  till  now 
of  opposite  sentiments,  exclaimed  with  equal  energy  against 
the  abolition  of  the  tests?  calmer  remonstrances  followed:  in 
an  imposing  discussion,  the  illustrious  voice  of  Seymour  was 
still  heard;  voices  hitherto  unknown  were  receiv^  with  ap- 
plause, speaking,  for  that  first  time,  the  language  of  liberty. 
It  was  but  too  clear  a foresight,  said  they,  that  heretofore 
pointed  out  the  dangers  to  which  religion  would  be  exposed,  if 
a popish  king  ascended  the  throne;  a papist  king  had  now 
brought  with  him  a papist  army,  which  he  was  organizing  to 
oppress  the  people,  whom  meanwhile  he  sought  to  deceive  by 
fine  words  from  the  throne;  that,  in  order  to  appreciate  what 
attempts  were  meditated,  they  need  only  compare  the  last 
royal  speech  with  that  which  had  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  first  parliament  and  induced  the  house  to  vote  an  enormous 
civil  list,  which  still  was  not  enough,  and  to  condemn  offences 
similar  to  those  which  had  before  precipitated  the  throne  into 
the  abyss  of  the  revolution.  Others  said  that  it  was  an  in- 
sult to  the  feelings  of  the  nation  to  declare  its  militia  incapable 
of  defending  the  crown  and  the  land;  whereas  it  was  to  the 
zeal  of  that  militia  that  the  prompt  dispersion  of  the  rebels 
was  due;  that  instead  of  disbanding  the  militia,  it  ought  to 
be  extended;  that  they  would  rather  pay  double  to  men  whom 
they  did  not  fear,  than  half  to  men  whom  they  must  always  dread. 

When  they  came  to  the  vote,  it  was  evident  that  the  en- 
thusiasm of  many  members,  however  acceptable  to  the  ma- 
jority, had  not  destroyed  in  it  the  fatal  idea,  that  it  would  be 
a great  misfortune  too  grievously  to  displease  the  king.  Va- 
rious compromises  were  proposed:  that  which  had  the  majority 
of  votes  was  to  grant  the  sums  demanded  by  the  king,  but  to 
grant  them  to  render  the  militia  more  efficient,  and  not  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  army,  and  to  add  to  the  bill  a petition 
that  the  king  would  no  longer  employ  popish  officers.  Some 
suggested  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  popish  officers  who 
had  rendered  signal  services  to  the  king;  but  the  petition 
passed  without  this  addition,  which  would  have  altogether 
neutralized  it.  It  ran  thus: — “ Most  gracious  sovereign:  we, 
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your  majesty’s  most  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  the  commons 
in  parliament  assembled,  do,  in  the  first  place,  as  in  duty 
bound,  return  your  majesty  our  most  humble  and  hearty 
thanks  for  your  great  care  and  conduct  in  suppressing  the 
late  rebellion,  Avhich  threatened  the  overthrow  of  this  govern- 
ment, both  in  church  and  state,  and  the  utter  extirpation  of 
our  religion  as  by  law  established,  which  is  most  dear  unto  us, 
and  which  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  give  us  repeated 
assurances  you  will  always  defend  and  support,  which,  with 
all  grateful  hearts,  we  shall  ever  acknowledge.  We  further 
crave  leave  to  acquaint  your  majesty  that  we  have,  with  all 
duty  and  readiness,  taken  into  our  consideration  your  ma- 
jesty’s gracious  speech  to  us:  and  as  to  that  part  of  it  relating 
to  the  officers  in  the  army,  not  qualified  for  their  employments, 
according  to  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  25th  of  the 
reign  of  your  majesty’s  brother,  entitled,  ‘ An  Act  for  Pre- 
venting Dangers  which  may  happen  from  Popish  Eecusants,’ 
we  do,  out  of  our  bounden  duty,  represent  unto  your  majesty, 
that  those  officers  cannot  by  law  be  capable  of  their  employ- 
ments, and  that  the  incapacities  they  bring  upon  themselves 
thereby,  can  only  be  taken  off  by  an  act  of  parliament; 
therefore,  out  of  that  great  deference  and  duty  we  owe  unto 
your  majesty,  who  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  take  notice 
of  their  services  to  you,  we  are  preparing  a bill  to  pass  both 
houses  for  your  royal  assent,  to  indemnify  them  from  the 
penalties  they  have  now  incurred ; and  because  the  continuing 
of  them  in  their  employments  may  be  taken  to  be  a dispensing 
with  that  law  without  act  of  parliament,  (the  consequence  of 
which  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  rights  of  all  your  ma- 
jesty’s subjects,  and  to  all  the  laws  made  for  the  security  of 
their  religion,)  we  therefore  do  most  humbly  beseech  your 
majesty  that  you  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  such 
directions  therein  that  ho  apprehensions  or  jealousies  may 
remain  in  the  hearts  of  your  majesty’s  good  and  faithful 
subjects.” 

On  receiving  this  address,  James  vehemently  complained 
of  the  house.  The  guarded  forms  of  parliamentary  language, 
the  assurances  of  devotion  and  respect,  only  served  to  aggra 
vate  their  audacity.  Their  thanks  with  regard  to  the  Angli- 
can religion,  saved,  they  said,  by  the  victory  gained  over  the 
rebels,  looked  like  derision.  Their  promise  of  pardon  to  the 
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popish  officers  who  had  accepted  commissions  was  an  insulting 
: defiance  of  the  sovereign,  who  had  been  pleased  to  laud  their 

! services,  and  who  had  declared  his  intention  to  contmue  to 
them  his  confidence  and  his  favour.  Their  request  that  he 
would  dismiss  the  popish  officers  as  excluded  by  the  Test  Act, 
a law,  they  said,  which  parliament  alone  could  revoke,  and 
which  it  was  determined  to  maintain  as  indispensable  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  point  of  fact  a command. 
James  replied  by  a message,  in  which  rage  was  tempered 
with  duplicity:  “ I did  not  expect  such  an  address  from  the 
house  of  commons,  having  so  lately  recommended  to  your 
consideration  the  great  advantages  a good  understanding  be- 
tween us  had  produced  in  a very  short  time,  and  given  you 
warning  of  fears  and  jealousies  amongst  ourselves;  I had 
reason  to  hope  that  the  reputation  God  hath  blessed  me  with 
in  the  world,  would  have  created  and  confirmed  a greater 
confidence  in  you  of  me,  and  of  all  that  I say  to  you:  but 
however  you  proceed  on  your  part,  I will  be  steady  in  all  my 
promises  I have  made  to  you,  and  be  very  just  to  my  word 
in  this  and  all  my  other  speeches.” 

The  house  at  this  message  manifested  some  uneasiness. 
James  had  touched  the  sensitive  chord  of  the  majority  in 
referring  to  the  consequences  of  a rupture.  They  had  wished 
him,  instead  of  mixing  up  his  last  speech  with  those  which 
had  been  contradicted  by  him  in  so  alarming  a manner,  to 
have  reverted  to  his  original  promises;  vague  as  they  were, 
they  would  still  have  been  satisfaction  to  some  extent.  A 
member,  named  Coke,  suddenly  breaking  the  silence,  ex- 
claimed with  warmth:  “ I hope  we  are  Englishmen,  and  that 
we  are  not  afraid  of  hard  words;”  the  partisans  of  the  court 
denounced  this  exclamation  as  an  insult  to  the  king.  Those 
who  had  voted  the  petition,  fearing  to  seem  desirous  of  more 
even  than  they  had  asked  for,  deemed  it  expedient  to  require 
an  apology  from  Coke,  and,  on  his  refusal,  sent  him  to  the 
Tower.  It  was  enough,  they  thought,  for  the  house  to  keep 
to  the  defence  of  the  tests.  Every  day  saw  members  hitherto 
considered  as  sold  to  power,  rallying  round  that  system  of 
opposition,  which,  under  the  late  reign,  had  defeated  the 
papists.  An  observation  like  that  of  Coke’s,  had  it  been 
otherwise  received,  would  have  checked  them  and  thrown 
, them  back  into  the  fear  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
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exclusion  parliament.  The  public  mind,  intent  upon  what 
was  passing  in  parliament,  took  courage  on  seeing  such 
unhoped-for  conversions,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  and 
support  them.  The  very  petitions  which  at  the  meeting  of 
parliament  had  vainly  complained  of  electioneering  frauds  and 
violence,  were  now  taken  into  consideration.  The  signers  of 
these  petitions  sent  forth  a public  declaration  that,  notwith- 
standing the  irregularity  of  which  they  had  at  first  thought 
it  their  duty  to  complain,  they  acknowledged  as  good  and 
faitliful  members  all  tiose  who  had  since  given  their  votes  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  tests,  and  that  they  would  re-elect 
them  in  case  of  a dissolution. 

The  complaints  of  the  petitioners  were  now  therefore 
directed  only  against  those  members  who  had  voted  against  the 
address,  and  the  reigning  faction  was  about  to  see  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  once  more  reconciled,  or  rather,  together 
aroused  from  the  long  oblivion  of  their  common  duties. 

James  had  decided  upon  dismissing  parliament  as  soon  as 
he  felt  himself  incapable  of  controlling  it;  but  he  had  so  fixed 
his  heart  upon  obtaining  from  it  the  abolition  of  the  tests, 
and  he  was  so  convinced  that  the  nation  would  not  murmur 
at  this,  if  the  measure  were  sanctioned  by  parliament,  that  he 
employed  a tone  of  conciliation  not  at  all  belonging  to  his 
character.  He  sent  for  all  the  leading  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition, one  by  one,  argued  with  them  their  objections,  solicited 
them  and  ciyoled  them,  but  in  vain.  Most  of  them  flatly 
refused  him  their  votes,  others  required  time  to  reflect,  and 
all  ultimately  ridiculed  this  new  plan  of  private  lecturing  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  James  continued  his  petty  intrigues 
and  his  fruitless  taking  to  task,  but  prorogued  parliament 
until  the  month  of  February  in  the  following  year. 

One  resource  presented  itself  to  him,  that  of  procuring 
from  his  faithful  parliament  of  Scotland  the  suspension  denied 
him  in  England.  In  his  opening  address  to  that  assembly,  he 
reminded  the  lords  and  burgesses  of  Scotland  of  the  proofs  of 
devotion  they  had  given  him  for  the  last  six  years,  praised 
their  conduct  in  the  last  insurrection,  spoke  of  his  clemency 
so  largely  experienced  by  the  rebels:  and  passing  from  these, 
by  a somewhat  forced  connexion,  to  the  catholics,  he  said: 
“ And  whilst  we  show  these  acts  of  mercy  to  the  enemies  of 
our  person,  crown,  and  royal  dignity,  we  cannot  be  uumind- 
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ful  of  others,  our  innocent  subjects,  those  of  the  Eoman  catho- 
lic religion,  who  have,  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, been  always  assistant  to  the  crown  in  the  worst  of 
rebellions  and  usurpations,  though  they  lay  under  discourage- 
ments hardly  to  be  named.  Them  we  do  heartily  recom- 
mend to  your  care,  to  the  end  that,  as  they  have  given  good 
experience  of  their  true  loyalty  and  peaceable  behaviour, 
so  by  your  assistance  they  may  have  the  protection  of  our 
law,  and  that  security  under  our  government  which  others  of 
our  subjects  have,  not  suffering  them  to  lie  under  obligations 
which  their  religion  cannot  admit  of.  By  doing  whereof,  you 
will  give  a demonstration  of  the  duty  and  affection  you  have 
for  us,  and  do  us  most  acceptable  service.” 

The  earl  of  Murray,  charged,  in  his  capacity  of  high 
commissioner,  with  delivering  this  speech  to  the  Scottish 
parliament,  added  some  observations  and  comments,  as  usual; 
but,  whether  from  timidity,  or  from  attachment  to  the  An- 
glican religion,  said  not  a word  about  the  catholics.  Some 
members,  more  zealous  than  he,  proposed,  in  answer  to  the 
king’s  speech,  that  the  catholics  should  be  permitted  the 
private  exercise  of  their  worship,  but  without  for  this  purpose 
abrogating  the  Anglican  laws.  Though  this  concession  was 
very  far  from  what  James  had  expected  from  the  house, 
a very  warm  opposition  was  raised?  bishops,  burgesses,  tem- 
poral lords,  all  protested  against  it;  the  very  men  who  the 
year  before,  under  the  alarm  of  Argyle’s  insurrection,  had,  in 
the  preparation  of  several  acts  against  the  doctrine  of  resist- 
ance, exhausted  all  the  forms  of  adulation,  all  the  protesta- 
tions of  passive  obedience.  James  could  not  in  the  least 
comprehend  so  sudden  a change;  he  politically  attributed  it 
to  want  of  address  on  the  part  of  lord  Murray,  but  deemed 
it,  meanwhile,  unadvisable  to  retain  the  Scottish  parliament 
any  longer.  It  was  useless  to  think  of  convoking  one  in 
Ireland;  the  protestant  nobility  and  burgesses  there,  who 
possessed  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country,  were  then 
engaged  in  a struggle  against  the  earl  of  Tyxconncl. 

But  the  abolition  of  the  tests  was  a thing  resolved  upon  in 
the  catholic  council,  and  for  this  a sanction  of  some  kind  or 
other  was  required,  as  they  dared  not  yet  proceed  upon  the 
royal  will  alone.  Chance,  or  the  macliinations  of  the  catholic.«, 
created  an  affair  which  brought  tlie  question  of  the  tests 
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undcr  another  form  before  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  This 
court  had  not  the  power  to  abolisli  the  Test  Act,  but  it  might 
consider  whether  the  king  had  the  right  of  exempting  parti- 
cular subjects  from  the  formalities.  The  coachman  of  sir 
Edward  Hales,  a gentleman  of  Kent,  denounced  }iis  master 
for  not  having  taken  the  tests,  though  he  held  an  office  under 
government,  and  claimed  the  reward  of  500/.,  which  the  law 
assigned  to  the  informer.  Hales  was  brought  to  trial;  it 
was  no  longer  Jeffreys,  but  a gentler  magistrate,  the  brother 
of  admiral  Herbert,  who  now  filled  the  office  of  lord  chief 
justice.  The  king  did  not  leave  to  him  the  choice  of  the 
judges  who  were  to  decide  upon  the  claim  of  Hales’  coach- 
man; he  closeted  himself  with  the  judges  one  by  one,  dis- 
missed some,  and  got  those  who  replaced  them,  “ ignorant 
men,”  says  an  historian,  “ and  scanddously  incompetent,”  to 
acknowledge  his  dispensing  power.  The  arguments  em- 
ployed by  James  in  these  private  conferences  were  doubtless 
those  w'hich  we  find  developed  at  length  in  his  Memoirs;  foi 
instance,  “ there  is  no  law  whatsoever  but  may  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  supreme  lawgiver,  as  the  laws  of  God  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  God  himself,  as  it  appears  by  God’s  com- 
mand to  Abraham  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac.” 

The  judges  of  the  king’s  bench,  after  a trial,  the  procrasti- 
nation of  which  gave  time  for  all  sorts  of  manccuvres  t(v 
obtain  success,  pronounced  a despicable  judgment;  but,  at 
least,  by  assigning  no  grounds  for  it,  avoided  a repetition  of 
the  pitiful  arguments  of  James.  They  declared,  almost  in 
the  very  language  used  by  the  crown  counsel: — 1.  That  the 
kings  of  England  are  sovereign  princes;  2.  That  the  laws  of 
England  are  the  king’s  laws;  3.  That  therefore  it  is  an  in- 
separable prerogative  in  the  kings  of  England  to  dispense 
with  penal  laws  in  particular  cases,  and  upon  particular 
necessary  reasons;  4.  That  of  those  reasons,  and  those  neces- 
sities, the  king  himself  is  sole  judge;  and  finally,  which  is 
consequent  upon  all,  5.  That  this  is  not  a trust  invested  in, 
or  granted  to  the  king  by  the  people,  but  the  ancient  remains 
of  the  sovereign  power  and  prerogative  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, which  never  yet  was  taken  from  them,  nor  can  be. 

The  case  thus  decided,  the  king  thought  he  might  rely 
upon  the  respect  always  felt  by  the  English  people  for  the 
decisions  of  the  higher  courts,  to  exempt  all  his  catholie 
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subjects  from  the  obligations  of  the  test.  And  upon  this,  it 
became  no  longer  a question  merely  of  preserving  in  their 
commissions  and  offices  those  whose  dismissal  had  been  de- 
manded by  parliament.  This  first  success  raised  the  preten- 
sions of  the  catholic  party,  and  the  exception  expunged  was 
set  down  as  a general  rule.  To  obtain  or  to  retain  certain 
employments,  it  was  necessary  to  be  of  the  same  religion  with 
the  king.  Papists  replaced  in  the  army  and  in  the  administra- 
tion all  those  who  had  pronounced  at  all  energetically  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  tests.  Abjurations,  somewhat  out  of 
credit  during  the  last  session  of  parliament,  again  resumed 
favour.  The  mysteries  of  Catholicism  became  the  common 
topic  of  conversation  at  court,  and  in  the  upper  circles  of 
society.  While  throughout  the  kingdom  collections  were 
being  made  for  the  victims  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  Versailles  was  copied  at  Whitehall.  Lay  converters 
went  about  making  proselytes  amidst  fetes  and  frivolous 
amusements.  Those  who  had  favours  to  obtain  were  eager  to 
listen  and  to  ’seem  to  profit;  men,  notorious  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  lives,  affected  to  be  struck  with  sudden  illu- 
mination; others,  to  the  no  vast  scandal  of  the  true  believers, 
listened  for  awhile  to  the  exhortations  of  the  priests,  and  then 
suddenly  disconcerted  them  by  some  profane  sarcasm. 

The  famous  colonel  Kirke,  closely  pressed  to  become  a 
papist,  answered  that  he  was  pre-engaged,  having  promised 
the  emperor  of  Morocco,  if  he  ever  did  change  his  religion, 
that  he  would  turn  Mahommedan.  The  earl  of  Mulgrave 
answered  with  much  more  wit  the  jesuits  who  were  main- 
taining the  dogma  of  the  real  presence:  “ that,  after  a great 
deal  of  pains,  he  had  got  himself  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
Grod,  creator  of  man;  but  that  he  should  require  very  sub- 
stantial evidence  before  he  could  believe  that  man,  quits 
with  his  author,  could  create  God  in  his  turn.”  The  earl  of 
Middleton  had  been  long  importuned  by  a missionary.  The 
latter  commenced  the  conversation  one  day  with  this  ques- 
tion: *•  You  believe  in  the  Trinity,  do  you  not?”  “ Softly,” 
answered  the  earl;  “ who  told  you  so?  The  business  in  hand 
is  your  belief,  and  the  proofs  you  have  to  give  me  for  it;  and 
not  at  all  mine.”  The  missionary  withdrew  in  confusion. 
James  had  himself  undertaken  the  conversion  of  Rochester, 
the  lord  treasurer.  He  attended  a conference  which  the  latter 
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consented  to  have  with  some  catholic  priests.  The  priests 
having  talked  a long  time  about  transubstantiation,  Rochester 
contemptuously  shrugged  his  shoulders:  “ And  this  is  all 
you’ve  got  to  say  to  make  a man  change  his  religion?”  And 
so  the  conference  ended. 

These  daring  sallies,  sanctioned  in  the  high  lords,  were 
repeated  in  public,  which  looked  upon  them  as  some  satisfac- 
tion for  the  insolence  with  which  the  Jesuits  and  monks  of 
every  denomination  presented  themselves  everywhere.  They 
built  chapels  and  convents  in  the  most  populous  quarters  of 
London;  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  Benedictines,  walked  the 
streets  in  the  habits  of  their  order;  their  cloisters  arose  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  palace  of  Saint  James:  they  preached  in 
public,  few  people  followed  them,  but  crowds  went  to  the 
Anglican  churches.  It  was  here  that  the  public  discontent 
found  materials  for  its  expression.  The  protestant  ministers 
took  one  by  one  all  the  arguments  which  they  had  heard  sup- 
ported in  the  catholic  chapels;  they  attacked  alike  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  foreign  theologians,  and  the  composition  of  their 
sennons — a medley  of  English,  Italian,  and  French;  they  ex- 
cited against  them  at  once  hatred  and  ridicule;  they  rekindled 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  congregations  by  fervently  imploring 
the  divine  protection,  and  by  showing  persecution  about  to 
fall  down  upon  the  English  church,  as  upon  the  protestant 
church  in  France.  The  sermons  of  some  of  the  more  cele- 
brated, after  having  moved  numerous  audiences,  were  repro- 
duced by  the  press,  and  read  and  re-read  in  people’s  houses. 

One  day,  doctor  Sharp,  rector  of  Saint  Giles’s,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers,  received,  as  he  descended  from 
the  pulpit,  a note,  without  signature,  containing  a sort  of 
challenge  upon  one  of  the  controversial  questions  which 
then  occupied  men’s  minds;  he  re-ascended  the  pulpit,  read 
over  the  anonymous  propositions,  and  immediately  extem- 
porized a reply,  which  was  afterwards  printed.  As,  in 
his  fervour,  he  had  not  spared  apostates  from  the  Angli- 
can church,  the  principal  passages  of  his  discourse  were  de- 
clared to  be  seditious.  Converted  hypocrites  and  catholic 
preachers,  furious  at  being  unable  to  struggle  successfully 
against  adversaries  more  eloquent  and  more  listened  to  than 
themselves,  had  long  desired  a pretext  for  fettering  the  liberty 
of  controversy;  they  pretended  that  some  of  the  reflections 
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of  Sharp  referred  to  his  majesty  and  his  government, 
whereupon  James  directed  the  bishop  of  Loudon  to  suspend 
the  doctor.  The  bishop  felt  it  his  duty  to  refuse  to  pronounce 
such  a suspension  without  the  previous  decision  to  that  etfect 
of  an  ecclesiastical  court.  The  unexpected  resistance  of  the 
bishop  gave  a very  serious  character  to  the  affair  of  Sharp, 
and  caused  the  court  much  embarrassment:  at  length,  it  con- 
ceived that  this  was  an  opportunity  i'or  carrying  out  an  idea 
of  lord  chancellor  Jeflreys.  Since  he  had  quitted  the  office 
of  lord  chief  justice,  he  had  found  himself,  much  to  his 
annoyance,  less  useful,  and  in  order  to  bring  himself  forward 
once  more,  he  had  advised  the  re-estaWishment  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  the  court  of  high  commission,  which 
was  abolished  by  the  parliament  of  1640.  This  tribunal,  of 
which  he  proposed  to  he  president,  was  to  be  called  the  Court 
of  Delegates;  it  was  to  consist  of  at  least  three  members, 
bishops,  or  temporal  lords,  at  the  will  of  the  king;  it  was  to 
inquire  into  all  abuses  punishable  by  the  censure  of  the 
church;  to  summon  before  it  ecclesiastics,  of  what  rank 
soever,  charged  with  offences  committed  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  and  to  judge  them  without  appeal.  It  suited 
the  king  to  transfer  to  a tribunal  of  this  kind  the  high  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  attached  to  his  supremacy,  and  the 
exercise  of  which  appeared  to  him  incompatible  with  the 
duties  of  a different  religion,  and  the  papists  would  find  their 
account  in  an  institution  which  rendered  such  a man  as 
Jeffreys  supreme  arbiter  of  controversies  in  which  they  felt 
themselves  defeated.  The  court  of  delegates  was  accordingly 
established,  and  the  bishop  of  London  immediately  cit^ 
before  it. 

Jeffreys  presided;  the  earl  of  Rochester,  the  bishops  of 
Durham  and  Rochester,  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland  were  the 
judges  present.  Being  asked  why,  after  the  express  order 
of  the  king,  he  had  not  suspended  doctor  Sharp,  accused  of 
seditious  preaching,  the  bishop  answered,  that  he  had  followed 
the  advice  of  persons  well  versed  in  civil  and  canonical  laws; 
that  if  he  had  transgressed  the  law,  it  was  not  from  any  wilful 
fault  on  his  part,  but  from  ignorance  and  inadvertency. 

Ignorantia  juris  non  excusat”  cried  Jeffreys;  “you  ought 
to  have  known  the  law,  and  it  was  a wonder  you  did  not.” 
The  bishop  protested  that  not  only  did  he  not  know  the  law 
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whicli  they  seemed  disposed  to  apply  to  him,  but  that  he  did 
not  know  tiie  commission  in  virtue  of  which  the  court  pro- 
ceeded against  him.  “ It  would  appear,  my  lord,”  said  Jeffreys, 
sneeringly,  “that  you  design  to  quarrel  with  the  jurisdiction 
and  legality  of  this  court.  No  copy  of  the  commission  can  be 
granted,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  desire  it;  it  is  upon  record, 
il  the  coffee-houses  have  it  for  a penny  a piece,  and  I doubt 
not  but  your  lordship  has  seen  it.  Might  every  one  that 
appears  here  challenge  the  sight  of  our  commission,  all  our 
time  would  be  taken  in  the  reading,  and  we  have  something 
else  to  do.  The  proceedings  of  courts  in  this  kind  are  never 
by  libel  and  articles:  Sapientem  succinctim  ore  tenus,  byword 
of  mouth  only;  and  it  is  a short  question  I ask:  Why  did  you 
not  obey  the  king?”  The  bishop  said  it  was  indeed  a short 
question,  but  it  required  more  words  to  answer  it,  and  a 
certain  time  to  prepare  that  answer.  Then,  addressing  him- 
self directly  to  Jefi'reys,  he  added,  with  dignity:  “ I pray  your 
lordships  to  consider  1 am  a peer,  a bishop,  and  have  a public 
trust,  though  unworthy,  under  a public  character;  and  I 
Avould  behave  myself  as  becomes  one  in  these  capacities.” 

Jeffreys  stammered  out  a few  words  in  apology,  and  after  a 
short  deliberation  with  the  other  judges,  announced  to  the 
bishop  that  the  court  granted  him  a week  to  prepare  his 
defence. 

In  the  second  sitting,  Jeffreys  exhibited  the  same  brutality 
as  before.  The  bishop,  wishing  to  gain  time,  said,  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  prepare  his  defence,  and  that  up  to  that 
day  he  had  altogether  in  vain  had  search  made  in  the  coffee-  > 
houses  of  London  for  the  commission  which  the  chancellor  > 
had  told  him  he  might  find  there.  Jeffreys,  thus  recalled  to 
this  impertinence  of  the  first  sitting,  made  a pretence  of 
explaining  it.  He  told  the  bishop  that  in  informing  him  the 
commission  might  be  found  for  a penny  in  the  taverns,  he 
did  not  mean  to  convey  that  a person  of  his  character  could 
frequent  such  places.  The  bishop  obtained  a further  delay 
of  a fortnight.  On  his  third  appearance,  as  at  his  first,  he 
denied  the  competency  of  the  court;  but  Jefireys  showed  so 
little  inclination  to  allow  this  proceeding  to  continue  longer, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  go  into  the  re^  matter  of  the  case. 
Four  counsel  pleaded,  one  after  the  other,  and  sought  to  prove 
that  the  bishop  had  obeyed  the  king  constitutional  in  dis- 
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obeying  the  king  personal;  a distinction  which  the  court  was 
not  disposed  to  admit,  for  it  was  by  this  same  distinction  that 
the  presbyterians  had  heretofore  been  led  from  resistance  to 
insurrection.  The  bishop,  by  decree  of  the  court  of  dele- 
gates, was  suspended  from  his  functions.  The  trial  had  been 
watched  with  eager  interest,  not  that  there  was  any  fear  for 
the  hfe  or  liberty  of  the  prelate,  but  because  in  his  person  the 
cause  of  the  Anglican  church  was  being  judged.  The  punish- 
ment, though  not  a severe  one,  alarmed  the  preachers,  but 
still,  while  the  suspension  lasted,  the  clergy  of  London  and 
the  zealous  members  of  the  church  of  England  exhibited  a 
deference  and  submission  to  the  bishop,  as  bishop,  far  greater 
than  before.  His  recommendations  were  better  obeyed  than 
any  orders  he  could  have  given  in  the  regular  exercise  of  liis 
functions. 

The  trial  of  the  bishop  of  London  took  place  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1686.  At  that  period,  the  preponderance  of  the 
catholic  party  in  the  ministry,  in  the  privy  council,  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army,  was  no 
longer  contested.  The  exemption  from  the  Test  had,  in  a 
few  weeks,  done  for  this  party  what  its  establishment,  imder 
the  Cabal,  had  done  for  the  protestant  opposition.  Scotland 
was  governed  by  papist  lords;  Roman-catholic  priests  had 
dared  publicly  to  celebrate  mass  in  Edinburgh;  the  people  had 
risen  to  destroy  their  chapel,  but  examples  had  been  made  of 
the  leaders  of  the  outbreak,  and  calm  was  re-established.  In 
Ireland,  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  was  completing  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  regular  troops.  He  wrote  that  there  would  soon 
remain  none  but  Irish  soldiers  in  the  ranks;  that  all  the 
officers  were  catholics;  tliat  it  was  time  to  restore  their  poli- 
tical rights  to  the  Irishmen  who  professed  the  religion  of  the 
king;  that  he  was  about  to  introduce  them  into  the  munici- 
pal corporations,  or  to  remove  the  charters  of  recusant  bodies; 
that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  this  measure  was 
the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  Hereupon,  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  was  recalled. 

Thus  things  rapidly  progressed  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Arbitrary  power,  armed  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  intimi- 
dated the  protestants;  in  England,  the  court  of  delegates 
shackled  and  depressed  the  opposition  of  the  Anglican  clergy. 
The  whole  scheme  now  rested  upon  the  army;  it  had  hitherto 
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been  obedient ; but  the  caresses  lavished  upon  it  fully  showed 
it  the  importance  attached  to  it;  the  principles  of  loyalty  and 
absolute  devotion  which  it  had  been  sought  to  inculcate  upon 
it,  reminded  it  of  other  principles,  of  which  nothing  was  said. 
James  aimed  to  display  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  the  qualities 
of  a chivalrous  king.  His  interests  according  with  his  military 
mania,  had  given  him  the  idea  of  forming  at  Hounslow  Heath 
a camp  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  men.  He  frequently  visited  it, 
and  occupied  himself  with  puerile  ostentation  in  the  most 
petty  det^s  of  clothing,  training,  and  discipline  of  the  troops; 
their  pay  was  regulifrly  given  them,  and  increased  by  special 
bounties.  The  court  party  had  reckoned  on  the  effect  which 
such  a display  of  devoted  troops  would  produce  in  the  public 
mind;  but  it  happened  on  the  contrary,  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  various  regiments  thus  assembled  interchanged  their  feel- 
ings of  discontent  and  of  hatred  towards  the  popish  officers 
who  commanded  them,  and  the  chaplains  whom  they  inces- 
santly saw  by  the  side  of  the  king.  The  existence  of  the 
camp  was  soon  less  beneficial  to  the  views  of  the  court  than 
favourable  to  certain  experiments  upon  the  troops  by  the  other 
party. 

In  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  James 
had  the  vexation  of  witnessing  the  success  of  a pamphlet  ad- 
dressed to  the  soldiers,  and  profusely  circulated  among  them. 
It  was  entitled.  Remonstrance  to  the  Army,  and  was  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  author  of  the  book,  entitled  Julian,  the 
Apostate,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  university  of 
Oxford  at  the  time  of  the  royalist  reaction.  Johnson,  in 
appealing  to  the  soldiers,  instead  of  losing  himself  in  the 
futilities  of  a controversy  which  the  papists  no  longer  kept  up 
except  by  decrees  of  the  court  of  delegates,  had  acted  with 
equal  sense  and  courage.  In  reminding  the  soldiers  that  they 
belonged  to  the  nation  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  the  obligations 
of  citizens,  before  they  belonged  to  power  by  their  profession, 
he  had  excited  in  them  sentiments  which,  despite  all  seduc- 
tions, are  never  completely  extinct  under  the  cuirass,  and 
produce  a powerful  and  angry  action,  when  a difficult  position 
explains  to  them,  at  length,  the  enigma  of  passive  obedience. 

The  agitation  produced  in  the  camp  by  the  Remonstrance 
was  quite  manifest;  the  work,  however,  had  been  drawn  up 
with  all  the  discretion  which  its  very  daring  required;  and 
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accordingly,  slight  hold  upon  the  doctor  presenting  itself 
in  the  form  of  his  production,  they  punished  its  intention; 
the  more  criminal  they  found  this,  the  better  did  tliey  prove 
that  he  had  hit  the  vulnerable  point.  The  court  of  delegates 
condemned  him  to  the  pillory,  and  to  whipping,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  vilest  malefactors. 

From  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  Johnson’s  pamphlet,  ren- 
dered still  more  popular  than  ever  by  the  prosecution  of 
its  author,  made  its  way  to  the  fleet,  and  was  received 
by  the  sailors  as  it  had  been  by  the  soldiers.  Their  feelings 
were  evidently  those  of  the  nation  at  large.  They  did 
not  burst  forth  in  plots,  ever  the  sure  indications  of  the 
weakness  of  parties.  A lofty  hope  sustained  men’s  minds, 
and  rendered  them  strong  and  merely  patient,  when  perhaps 
power  deemed  them  most  docile.  James  was  in  his  fiftieth 
year;  a somewhat  irregular  life  had  exposed  him  at  an  early 
age  to  complaints  still  encouraged  by  secret  debaucheries,  of 
w'hich  the  queen,  his  second  wife,  was,  it  was  said,  the 
victim;  the  queen,  already  four  times  deceived  in  the  hope  of 
giving  an  heir  to  the  crown,  was,  although  still  young,  very 
sickly,  and  had  now  been  sterile  for  seven  years:  thus  the 
princess  Mary,  wife  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  would  be  called, 
by  her  rights,  to  repair  the  evils  of  the  protestmit  religion; 
the  people  relied  on  her  attachment  to  that  religion,  and  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  stadtholder,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
national  liberties,  and  were  decided  upon  waiting  for  the 
natural  course  of  things  to  bring  about  this  remedy;  expe- 
rience teaching  them  to  prefer  this  to  the  extreme  measures 
which  were  rather  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  evil  than  to 
destroy  it. 

But  this  prospect  of  the  accession  of  William,  in  right  of 
the  princess  his  wife,  was  not  overlooked  by  the  reigning  party 
in  England.  That  which  put  the  nation  in  heart,  disturbed 
this  party  amidst  the  intoxication  of  its  triumphs;  the  less  its 
encroachments  were  resisted,  the  more  was  it  compelled  to 
the  belief  that  the  weakness  was  a thing  of  calculation;  that 
people  spontaneously  yielded  ground  in  order  to  achieve  the 
legitimate  and  invincible  obstade  which  would  arise  from  the 
right  and  will  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Each  day  brought 
this  end  nearer;  what  would  become  of  the  catholic  religion 
after  the  death  of  the  king?  The  prospect  did  not  inspire 
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them  all  with  the  same  ideas;  some  it  struck  with  irresolution, 
others  it  armed  with  an  energy  capable  of  daring  everything. 
There  were  consequently  two  cathoUc  parties;  the  one,  the 
moderate  catholic  party,  to  which  belonged  most  of  those  who 
became  converts  from  interested  motives,  and  the  less  zealous 
catholics,  who  simply  wished  their  religion  to  be  tolerated; 
the  other,  the  high  catliolic  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  Jesuits.  It  was  for  these  that  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  was 
labouring  in  Ireland.  The  monks  of  every  order  who  were 
seeking  to  create  property  for  themselves  in  the  country,  who 
were  building  convents  there,  and  opening  chapels  and 
schools,  and  the  men  so  compromised  by  their  acts  of  violence 
as  to  have  reason  to  fear  any  re-action,  however  moderate, — 
all  such  were  high  catholics.  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador, 
and  a few  priests,  secret  agents  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in- 
clined to  the  moderate  party. 

James  hesitated.  He  wished  that,  during  his  life,  his  re- 
ligion might  be  so  firmly  established  in  England  as  to  have 
nothing  to  fear  after  liis  departure;  yet  still  he  felt  some 
scruples  at  assailing  the  right  of  his  daughters,  the  princess 
Mary,  and  the  princess  Anne,  wife  of  prince  George  of 
Denmark.  The  latter  was  then  with  him;  with  the  eldest  he 
corresponded  in  the  most  affectionate  manner;  he  endeavoured 
to  induce  her  as  well  as  her  husband  to  approve  of  his  inter- 
pretations of  the  constitution,  and  his  claim  to  the  dispensing 
power.  He  hoped  thus  to  conciliate  both  the  low  and  the 
high  catholics.  The  former  represented  to  him  tliat  he  ought 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  establishing  the  catholic  religion  in  the 
kingdom  in  his  lifetime;  that  it  was  enough  for  his  glory 
to  have  begun  the  work,  that  he  compromised  it  by  seeking 
to  urge  it  forward  by  violent  means;  that  with  gentleness  he 
might  effect  its  continuing  its  work  by  persuasion,  under  suc- 
cessors of  a different  religion;  that  it  was  thus  he  should  view 
the  interests  of  Heaven,  interests  enduring  and  not  those  of  a 
day,  like  the  life  of  men  and  of  kings.  But  the  high  catholics 
besought  him  to  remember  that  the  catholic  rebgion  had 
already  been  established  once;  that  queen  Mary’s  hesitation 
had  been  the  dupe  of  the  feigned  submission  of  that  Elizabeth 
whom  the  protestants  hoped  to  see  revived  in  the  princess  of 
Orange;  that  to  lose,  by  scruples  such  as  those  which  had 
restrained  queen  Mary,  the  opportunity  of  for  ever  extirpating 
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the  protestant  heresy  from  the  kingdom,  would  be  a weakness 
unworthy  of  a king,  bom  to  be  obeyed,  and  hitherto  so  mira- 
culously protected  by  Heaven  in  all  that  he  had  undertaken 
in  favour  of  religion;  they  added,  that  history  gave  ample 
evidence  how  little  the  last  wishes  of  kings  were  respected; 
that  the  revolutionists,  under  the  late  king,  by  doing  their 
utmost  to  exclude  his  present  majesty  from  the  succession,  had 
shown  how  they  viewed  the  question  betvveen  the  two  religions; 
that  he  ought  to  follow  their  example;  that  safety  alone  con- 
sisted in  the  conversion  or  exclusion  of  the  protestant  heirs. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  high  party  should  triumph  and 
carry  the  king  with  them,  because  a counter-revolution  wll 
not  stop  of  itself  any  more  than  a revolution.  The  moderate 
catholics  were  here  what  the  presbyterians  had  been  in  the 
political  revolution;  they  sought  the  end  without  the  means; 
they  indulged  the  preposterous  hope  of  obtaining  favour  and 
protection  for  their  religion  under  a protestant  king,  as  the 
pre-sbyterians  had  yielded  to  that  of  perpetuating  republican 
institutions  under  royalty.  In  one  of  those  situations  where 
parties  must  obtain  guarantees  by  their  audacity  alone,  the 
independents  had  convinced  the  nation  of  the  powerlessness 
of  the  presbyterians;  in  a similar  situation,  the  last  of  the 
counter-revolutionists  compelled  James  to  acknowledge  that 
they  alone  could  suit  his  views.  They  drew  him  with  them, 
and  from  that  time  he  no  longer  belonged  either  to  the 
moderate  catholics  or  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  rv. 

ABSOLUTE  POWEB. 

The  jesttita  at  the  head  of  tlie  couDter-reyolution — First  project  for  excluding 
the  prince  of  Orange  from  the  succession — System  of  religious  tolera- 
tion— Brief  alliance,  under  this  system,  of  the  nonconforming  protestonts 
and  the  catholics — Embassy  of  d’Albeville  and  of  Dykvelt — Snccess  of 
Dykvelt  in  England — Fruitless  efforts  of  d’Albeville  to  deceive  the  prince 
of  Orange— Absolute  power  proclaimed  by  ordinance  in  England  and  Scot- 
land— Besistance  of  the  church  of  England  men ; the  catholics  abandoned 
by  the  nonconformists — Second  plan  of  the  Jesuits  with  regard  to  the 
succession — Visit  of  the  king  and  queen  to  Bath — Pretended  pregnancy 
of  the  queen — Invasion  of  the  universitiesby  the  Jesuits — Useless  efforts 
to  form  an  absolutist  parliament — Second  ordinance  proclaiming  absolute 
power — The  bishops  refuse  to  rend  the  ordinance — Trial  of  the  bishops 
— Pretended  birth  of  a prince  of  Wales — General  demonstration  of  the 
people  and  the  regular  troops  against  the  government  of  the  Jesuits — 
The  protestant  aristocracy  prevent  a new  revolution  by  calling  in  the 
prince  of  Orange. 

When  the  catholics  had  made  sufficient  progress  for  it  to 
become  a question  which  religion  should  predominate,  theirs  or 
that  of  the  church  of  England,  the  division  which  manifested 
itself  among  them  was,  not  a rupture,  but  the  disagreement 
which  never  fails  to  arise  in  parties  upon  the  approach  of  great 
obstacles,  between  those  who  mistake  and  those  who  jud.ge 
calmly,  those  who  dare  ever)i;hing  and  those  wlio  hesitate. 
Up  to  the  time  when  resistance  had  been  resumed  by  the 
church  of  England  and  the  parliament,  lords  Bellasis,  Arundel, 
and  Powis,  formerly  involved  in  the  popish  plot,  the  English 
Jesuit  Petre,  omnipotent  over  the  mind  of  the  king,  whom  he 
had  supported  through  his  protracted  disappointments,  tlic 
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earl  of  Tyrconnel,  commander  of  the  troops  in  Ireland,  the 
eai-ls  of  Perth  and  Murray,  charged  with  the  government  of 
Scotland,  had  been  considered  as  the  chiefs  of  the  catholic 
party.  Public  opinion  had  also  mixed  up  with  them,  or  at 
least  regarded  as  favourable  to  the  catholic  interests,  the  am- 
bassadors of  France  and  Spain,  an  Italian  priest  named  d’Adda, 
secretly  received  at  court  in  quality  of  papal  nuncio,  a Capucin, 
James’s  confessor,  the  minister  Sunderland,  the  chancellor 
JefiFreys,  and  all  the  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission. 
But  within  a few  months,  lords  Powis,  Arundel,  and  Bellasis, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  privy 
council,  lost  their  credit  at  court;  the  French  ambassador,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  the  papal  nuncio,  united  with  those 
noblemen  to  oppose  an  influence  which  they  began  to  consider 
dangerous;  Jeffreys  himself,  by  some  hesitation  in  his  con- 
duct, showed  that  he  felt  himself  outstripped.  All  the  affairs 
of  state  were  concentred  in  the  minister  Sunderland,  father 
Petre,  the  queen  and  the  king;  in  Ireland,  after  the  recal  of 
Clarendon,  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  united  in  himself  the  civil 
government  with  the  command  of  the  troops;  the  earls  of 
Perth  and  Murray  retained  their  power  in  Scotland.  The 
moderate  catholics  were  entirely  apai't  from  the  high  catholics, 
and  the  latter  had  notoriously  prevailed.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  practised  intriguers,  formed  amidst  and  prepared  for, 
political  and  religious  usurpations.  Knowing  from  experience 
that  the  oppressed  part  has  no  mercy  when  it  gets  the 
mastery,  they  proposed  to  seek  their  safety  by  transmitting 
the  crown  to  papist  successors. 

From  this  moment,  then,  the  counter-revolution  was  no 
longer  merely  a conspiracy  against  the  liberties  and  the 
religion  of  England,  but  against  the  right  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  the  crown.  As  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  prince  was  the  last  resource  of  the  high 
catholics,  as  soon  as  they  had  possession  of  the  helm  of  state, 
the  anxiety  natural  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  usual 
babbling  of  the  court,  gave  birth  to  numerous  projects  with 
which  the  ruling  faction  had  nothing  to  do.  The  French 
ambassador,  in  announcing  to  Louis  XIV.,  much  better  in- 
formed on  the  subject  than  himself  from  the  correspondence 
of  father  Lachaise,  the  ascendancy  irrevocably  gained  by  the 
high  catholics,  touched  upon  the  reports  already  in  circulation 
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with  reference  to  the  succession.  “ Men  do  not  deppair,” 
said  he,  “ of  finding  means,  by  and  by,  to  make  the  crown  pass 
to  a popish  king.  For  this  purpose  many  things  must  be 
accomplished  which  are  now  but  just  begun.” 

The  projects  suspected  by  Barillon  were  then,  as  to  their 
means,  known  to  but  a very  small  number  of  persons.  There 
was  at  first  a bold  and  very  complicated  plan:  it  consisted  in 
legally  excluding  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  invoking  tlie  pre- 
cedent created  by  the  whigs  against  the  duke  of  York.  No 
historian  appears  to  have  thoroughly  fathomed  this  project; 
we  do  not  find  it  developed  in  any  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Louis  XIV.  and  his  ambassadors  in  Holland  and 
England;  doubtless  they  were  unacquainted  with  its  details, 
some  of  which  would  naturally  have  been  kept  from  their 
knowledge.  Nor  does  James  confess  it  in  his  Memoirs;  but 
we  can  trace  it  out  in  a system  of  acts,  w'hich,  considered 
singly,  would  seem  to  belong  to  wholly  divergent  views. 

The  catholics  recalled  to  mind  that  the  parliament,  before 
the  affair  of  Oxford,  had  been  upon  the  point  of  obtaining 
from  Charles  II.  his  assent  to  a bill  excluding  the  duke  of 
York  as  a papist,  and  nominating  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his 
place.  They  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  nation  would  have 
accepted  this  substitution  as  legitimate;  and  they  thought  it 
would  be  possible  to  succeed  where  the  whigs  had  failed  from 
want  of  the  royal  sanction;  that  to  effect  this,  it  would  be 
simply  necessanr  to  obtain  a parliamentary  majority  as  hostile 
to  the  church  of  England  as  that  of  the  whig  parliaments  had 
been  to  popery.  Now,  in  the  later  parliaments  it  was  not  the 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  but  the  republicans  and 
the  nonconformists,  persecuted  since  the  affair  of  Oxford,  who 
had  composed  or  led  the  majority,  and  so  powerfully  agitated 
public  opinion.  They  had,  indeed,  ruined  themselves  by 
menacing  the  established  church,  after  having  prostrated 
popery;  but  this  defeat  was  explained  by  the  reconciliation 
which  had  then  been  effected  between  roydty  and  the  English 
church.  If  the  high  catholics  could  now  unite  with  these, 
and  excite  them  to  resume  their  old  attacks  upon  the  Anglican 
church;  if,  for  the  future,  they  were  guaranteed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  worship,  on  condition  that  the  same  liberty 
was  granted  by  them  to  the  catholics;  might  they  not  raise 
against  the  English  church,  Scotland,  wholly  presbyterian, 
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Ireland,  almost  wholly  catholic,  and  in  England  a rich  and 
considerable  portion  of  the  population,  the  same  which  had 
crushed  episcopacy  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  who,  under  the  late  reign,  had  suflered  so  deeply 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Anglican  tests.  Having  thus 
persuaded  so  great  a variety  of  interests  to  demand  the  sup- 
pression of  tests  and  the  free  exercise  of  worship,  would  it 
not  be  easy  to  induce  the  majority  of  the  parliament,  not  as 
yet  dissolved,  but  only  prorogued  since  its  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge a dispensing  power  in  the  king,  would  it  not  be  easy  to 
make  it  take  a different  view  of  what  it  had  done  on  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  tests?  And  if  it  refused  to  hear 
-the  voice  of  a new  public  opinion,  would  it  not  be  easy,  by 
introducing,  by  means  of  new  charters,  the  catholics  and  the 
nonconformists  into  the  corporations,  to  procure  a house  of 
commons  composed  of  partisans  of  the  free  exercise  of 
worship?  The  high  catholics  regarded  all  this  as  quite 
practicable ; they  took  no  heed  to  the  transformations  under- 
gone by  the  elements  of  which  they  proposed  to  make  use; 
they  already  saw  themselves  masters  of  a parliament  adapted 
to  their  views,  and  resolved  to  make  it  vote  the  exclusion  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  as  hostile  to  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
worship,  by  which  means  the  succession  would  devolve  upon 
the  second  daughter  of  the  king,  who  would  become  a con- 
vert to  the  catholic  religion,  or  upon  the  young  duke  de  Fitz- 
James,  natural  son  of  the  king,  or  else  upon  the  head  of  an 
heir  whom  God  would  raise  up,  according  to  the  hope  already 
expressed  by  the  more  daring. 

Upon  this  plan,  the  high  catholics  undertook  at  once  the 
conversion  of  the  princess  of  Denmark,  whose  ambition  gave 
some  foundation  for  the  hopes  placed  in  her,  the  reconciliation 
of  the  catholics  and  the  nonconforming  protestants,  the  re- 
composition of  the  corporations,  according  to  their  principles, 
and  lastly,  the  public  and  private  demonstration  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  result  from  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
worship.  It  was  a strange  spectacle  to  see  that  court,  lately 
rejoicing  at  the  sanguinary  exploits  of  Jeffreys,  all  at  once 
preaching  up  the  philosophical  dogma  of  religious  toleration, 
and  declaring  war  against  the  church  of  England  as  the 
eternal  enemy  of  that  toleration.  They  drew  from  the  archives 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings,  which  recalled  the  odious 
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Anglican  persecutions  under  the  ministry  of  Clarendon,  and 
in  the  last  reaction.  They  endeavoured  to  prove  to  the 
protestant  nonconformists  that  the  catholics  were  their  natural 
allies,  and  the  members  of  the  church  of  England  their 
common  enemies.  The  nonconformists  now  only  formed 
one  body;  common  misfortunes  of  long  duration  had  recon- 
ciled, but  had  also  greatly  reduced  in  number  what  remained 
of  the  old  revolutionary  sects,  of  the  presbyterians,  the 
quakers,  the  anabaptists,  and  the  independents.  Overtures 
were  made  to  the  heads  of  these  different  sects,  to  sec  whether 
they  would  support,  in  the  corporations  or  in  parliament,  a 
law  which  should  put  an  end  to  all  religious  quarrels  by 
abolishing  the  penal  laws  against  dissent,  and  by  suppressing 
the  tests  which  closed  the  career  of  office  to  the  nonconfor- 
mists. This  new  law,  they  said,  should  be  perpetual,  irre- 
vocable, and  published  with  all  the  solemnities  which  had 
formerly  accompanied  the  promulgation  of  the  great  charter. 

Some  nonconformists  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded, 
and  among  them  Penn  the  quaker,  who  became  the  most 
fervent  as  well  as  the  most  sincere  apostle  of  the  new 
doctrine.  Many,  seduced  less  by  the  proposition  itself,  than 
by  the  idea  of,  in  their  turn,  making  use  of  royalty  against 
their  enemies  the  episcopalians,  also  began  to  declaim  against 
the  tests.  The  king,  in  all  his  excursions  to  the  various  royal 
residences,  and  while  he  was  in  London,  sent  for  the  more 
w'ealthy  persons  about,  and  the  members  of  parliament,  and 
closeted  himself  with  them  separately,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  consent  to  the  suppression  of  the  tests.  Toleration 
had  become  the  favourite  topic  of  his  conversation.  He 
reverted  to  it  on  all  occasions,  warmly  condemned  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  showed  himself  eager 
to  receive  the  French  fugitives.  The  courtiers  and  the 
popish  preachers  had  now  no  other  theme,  and  gave  enthusi- 
astic pictures  of  the  immense  benefits  which  would  result 
from  universal  toleration.  They  expressed  themselves  with 
such  an  appearance  of  conviction,  or  rather,  there  were  such 
sad  and  speaking  truths  to  be  said  upon  tliis  noble  and  ex- 
pansive topic,  in  a country  where,  for  two  centuries  past, 
men  had  been  butchering  their  fellow  men  in  order  to  establish 
religious  uniformity,  that  at  first  people  could  not  help  giving 
'ttention  to  their  discourses.  Nowhere  had  sects  been  more 
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numerous,  more  mutually  hostile,  more  deeply  rooted  in  their 
own  convictions;  and  yet,  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
these  interests  had  become  so  intersected,  so  mingled,  com- 
bined in  so  many  various  ways,  that  the  new  combination, 
frankly  proposed  by  any  other  men  than  James  and  the 
high  catholics,  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  impracticable. 
But  how  was  it  possible  to  put  faith  in  the  toleration  of  a 
king  whose  nickname  of  Cameronian  hangman  and  Cargillite 
hangman,  still  attached  to  him,  or  in  the  good  intentions  of 
those  Jesuits  against  whom  so  many  terrible  accusations  were 
still  fresh  in  mens’  minds?  The  nonconforming  protestants 
frequently  deliberated  in  their  assemblies  upon  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  court,  and  ever  hesitated  to  accept  them  as  a 
body.  The  members  of  parliament  closeted  with  the  king 
gave  only  evasive  answers.  At  the  end  of  a few  months,  the 
high  catholics  saw  that  they  should  obtain  nothing  from  par- 
liament, and  urged  James  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  great 
question  of  the  abolition  of  the  tests.  He  persuaded  himself, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  that,  in  virtue  of  the  absolute 
power  recognised  in  him  by  the  judges  of  the  king’s  bench,  in 
the  affair  of  sir  Edward  Hales,  he  might  repeal  by  ordinance 
all  the  penal  laws  against  the  nonconformists;  and  these 
ordinances  once  promulgated,  and  having  produced  the  good 
effects  which  he  anticipated  from  them,  he  hoped  that  parlia- 
ment would  confirm  them  without  hesitation.  The  matter 
having  been  discussed  between  him,  Sunderland,  and  father 
Petre,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ordinance  should  be  first  published 
in  Scotland. 

In  order  to  prepare  mens’  minds  for  its  favourable  recep- 
tion, the  court  circulated  in  Scotland  and  in  England  pam- 
phlets intended  to  diffuse  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  The 
nonconformists  were  told  that  the  private  opinion  of  the  king 
had  always  been  that  the  free  exercise  of  religious  worship 
was  a natural  right;  that,  under  the  late  reign,  he  had  been 
at  times  compelled  to  assent  to  the  persecutions  required  by 
the  leaders  of  the  church,  which  assumed  exclusive  right  in 
England,  but  that  he  was  now  resolved  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  and  to  merit  the  gratitude  of  those  of  his 
subjects  who,  like  him,  had  undergone  suffering  for  refusing 
to  take  the  Anglican  tests.  The  presbyterian  ministers  were 
secretly  invited  to  resume  their  assemblies,  being  merely  recom- 
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mended  to  prudence,  and  not  to  forget  that  it  'vas  to  the  king 
they  owed  this  high  favour ; the  hope  was  further  ex- 
pressed that  their  sermons  would  breathe  those  sentiments  of 
attachment  which  the  king  earnestly  desired  to  merit,  and 
to  gain  which  he  ran  all  hazards.  The  presbyterian  assemblies 
upon  this  invitation  reappeared,  and  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  those  who  attended 
them  were  no  longer  interfered  with  by  authority. 

Although  determined  to  exclude  the  prince  of  Orange  from 
the  succession,  the  government  did  not  think  it  expedient 
definitely  to  authorize  the  catholics  and  the  nonconforming 
protestants  in  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship,  without 
taking  steps  with  the  prince  which  should  lead  him  to  suppose 
that  he  was  still  considered  as  the  husband  of  the  heiress  pre- 
sumptive, and  that  his  approbation  was  deemed  necessary  in 
matters,  the  maintenance  of  wliich  would  eventually  depend 
upon  him.  Penn  the  quaker,  who  had  entered  with  full  con- 
fidence into  the  feigned  plans  of  religious  liberty,  had  gone  to 
Holland  to  make  proselytes  there  among  the  English  refugees, 
and,  if  possible,  to  bring  over  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  to  views,  the  real  secret  of  which  was  not  confided  to 
him.  Penn  spoke  much,  but  he  was  mistrusted.  The  prince, 
however,  concluded  from  his  discourse  that  James  was  still 
well  disposed  towards  him,  and  expressed  a desire  that  a per- 
son should  be  sent  to  the  Hague,  with  whom  he  might  discuss 
the  question  of  the  tests,  while  he,  on  his  part,  would  request 
the  States  to  send  as  extraordinary  envoy  to  England,  a man 
in  whom  he  placed  entire  confidence. 

James  eagerly  adopted  this  negotiation;  but  he  showed,  by 
the  choice  of  his  envoy,  that  all  he  proposed  was  to  deceive 
his  son-in-law;  the  man  whom  he  deputed  was  an  Irishman, 
an  obscure  intriguer,  a fonner  spy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  had  given  him  the  title  of  the  marquis  d’Albeville. 
The  Jesuits  had  no  agent  more  corrupt,  more  venal,  more 
discredited;  but  they  valued  in  him  a sort  of  cunning  which 
rendered  him  suitable  for  such  a mission  as  this,  so  replete 
with  impudence.  The  States,  upon  the  rumour  of  an  ap- 
proaching alliance  between  France  and  England  against 
Holland,  sent  to  James,  at  the  request  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  the  minister  Dykvelt,  one  of  their  ablest  statesmen. 
His  instructions  referred  to  general  policy;  but  he  was  secretly 
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intrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  prince,  which  were  already 
those  of  the  Anglican  cliurch  and  of  the  protestant  aristocracy. 
On  the  part  of  the  high  catholics,  the  negotiation  was  not 
serious.  Accordingly,  while  Dykvelt  declared  the  respectful 
opposition  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  to  the.  sus- 
pension of  the  tests,  and  demanded  explanations  of  the 
rumours  abroad  concerning  the  succession,  d’Albevillc  was 
recriminating  at  the  Hague.  He  complained  of  the  encou- 
ragement given  by  the  Suites  to  the  refractory  conduct  of  the 
church  of  England  men;  of  the  asylum  which  they  gave  to 
persons  whose  intentions  the  king  liis  master  had  every  reason 
to  suspect;  lastly,  of  the  severity  manifested  towards  several 
officers  of  the  English  regiments  in  the  service  of  the  States. 
He  demanded  that  these  officers,  of  whose  devotion  to  his 
person  the  king  was  convinced,  and  who  were  then  under 
arrest,  should  be  released;  that  they  should  also  deliver  up  to 
him  doctor  Burnet,  one  of  the  refugees  of  whom  the  king  had 
most  reason  to  complain;  lastly,  with  regard  to  the  tests 
which  more  particularly  concerned  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,  he  repeated,  but  with  an  obvious  want  of  conviction, 
what  Penn  had  said  in  favour  of  the  system  of  toleration 
adopted  by  the  king. 

Witli  regard  to  the  English  officers,  the  States  refused 
satisfaction.  The  prince  and  princess  combated  the  argu- 
ments of  d’Albevillc  as  to  religion,  aided  by  doctor  Burnet, 
the  same  whose  surrender  was  demanded  by  James.  Burnet, 
the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the 
valuable  memoirs,  the  History  of  his  Oxen  Times,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  a philosopher  animated 
with  an  earnest  faith,  a judicious  partisan  of  that  practical 
toleration  which  he  did  not  wish  to  see  erected  into  a prin- 
ciple by  the  catholics,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  religion 
alone;  he  had  been  by  turns  beloved,  consulted,  and  persecuted 
by  Charles  II.  and  by  James.  Without  compromising  his 
character  or  bringing  his  good  faith  under  suspicion,  he  had 
frequently  been  at  the  same  time  the  depositary  of  the  secrets 
of  the  court  and  of  those  of  the  opposition.  He  had  disap- 
proved the  protestant  conspiracy,  and  defended  those  of  his 
friends  who  had  risked  their  heads  in  that  deplorable  affair. 
Having  assisted  Russell  in  his  last  moments,  he  composed 
upon  that  great  and  virtuous  man  delightful  pages,  which, 
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long  after  the  execution  of  Russell,  drew  tears  even  from 
his  enemies.  At  length,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  he  preached  a sermon  which  the  court  chose  to 
treat  as  factious.  He  then  quitted  England;  he  had  visited 
France  during  the  horrible  dragoonings,  Italy,  Rome,  during 
a pontificate'  inglorious  for  the  Romish  church.  Wherever 
he  went,  theologians  and  statesmen  had  eagerly  sought  from 
him  at  once  the  instruction  and  the  approbation  of  a superior 
mind;  even  Louis  XIV.  had  made  advances  to  him.  All 
that  he  saw  in  Europe  strengthened  his  attachment  to  the 
constitution  of  his  country  and  to  Anglican  protestantism,  and 
thinking  that  the  safety  of  these  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  he  had  settled  in  Holland.  He  vras  high 
in  credit  with  the  prince,  and  was  consulted  by  him  upon  the 
affairs  of  England,  and  assisted  in  drawing  up  most  of 
the  answers  which  baffled  the  insidious  propositions  and 
manoeuvres  of  d’Albeville.  No  one  laboured  more  success- 
fully than  he  to  enlighten  the  nonconformists  as  to  the  true 
aim  of  the  caresses  which  were  lavished  upon  them.  His 
writings,  printed  in  Holland,  and  almost  always  under  some 
piquant  title,  were  very  much  sought  after  in  England,  where 
they  were  clandestinely  circulated.  It  was  so  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  catholics  to  seize  the  doctor’s  person,  that  after 
the  refusal  of  the  States  to  deliver  him  up,  he  had  to  be  con- 
stantly on  his  guard:  he  was  warned  on  all  sides  that  he  ran 
the  risk  of  being  carried  oflT  by  the  agents  of  d’Albeville. 

Among  the  refugees,  there  was  also  a Scottish  lawyer, 
named  Steward,  a man  of  very  remarkable  talent,  and  in  high 
esteem  for  the  conduct  which  he  had  observed  since  the 
restoration.  Rather  than  abjure  the  covenant,  he  had  aban- 
doned his  profession  and  his  country;  he  had  always  been 
regarded  as  the  principal  agent  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments there  emanating  from  abroad.  The  Jesuits  contrived 
to  gain  him  over  to  their  system  of  toleration.  He  returned 
to  England,  was  received  at  court  with  favour  equal  to  that 
enjoyed  by  Penn  the  quaker;  and,  like  Penn,  devoted  himself 
from  conviction,  perhaps  from  enmity  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  great  work  of  bringing  the  dissenting  secta 
together.  Earnest  endeavours  were  now  being  made  to  in- 
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troduce  catholics  and  noncoilformists  into  the  corporations 
and  popular  magistracies.  The  king  thought  that  this  habit 
of  living  together  would  establish  firm  ties  between  them.  It  is 
true  that  the  share  of  the  catholics  in  employments  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  their  new  allies.  Still,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Penn  and  of  Steward,  in  the  renewal  of  tlie  city 
magistracies  at  the  close  of  the  year  1686,  a quaker  was 
elected  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  several  presbyterians, 
notoriously  opponents  of  the  government  under  the  last  reign, 
were  made  police  magistrates  and  aldermen.  Lastly,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1687,  the  ordinance  which  was  to 
legalize  these  nominations  and  suspend  the  penal  laws,  was 
published  in  Scotland. 

The  tenour  of  this  first  ordinance  proved  that  the  high 
catholics,  while  CJilling  the  Scottish  presbyterians  to  their  aid, 
were  unwiUing  too  greatly  to  encourage  their  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  to  deprive  themselves  for  the  future  of  the  means 
of  repression  furnished  with  respect  to  them  by  the  church  of 
England  tests.  The  ordinance  drew  a distinction  between 
the  moderate  and  the  high  presbyterians;  it  authorized  the 
former  to  hold  peaceable  meetings  within  their  houses,  but 
with  regard  to  the  latter  retained  the  strict  prohibition  of 
conventicles  in  the  open  air;  it  affectionately  dwelt  upon  what 
interested  the  papists,  faithful  subjects,  it  said,  and  too  long 
the  victims  of  their  devotion  to  the  royal  cause,  too  long  ex- 
cluded, under  odious  pretexts,  from  functions  which  their 
enduring  loyalty  rendered  them  so  worthy  to  exercise.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  king,  in  virtue  of  his  absolute  power,  of  his 
sovereign  authority  and  royal  prerogative,  which  all  his  sub- 
jects were  bound  to  obey,  willed  that  for  the  future  the 
catholics  should  be  deemed  qualified  to  hold  every  kind  of 
oflfice,  and  tliat  no  other  oath  should  be  required  of  them  or 
of  other  dissenters,  such  as  the  moderate  presbyterians 
and  quakers,  than  that  of  fidelity  to  the  absolute  power  in 
virtue  of  which  the  ordinance  itself  was  promulgated. 

A month  afterwards  an  analogous  declaration  was  published 
in  England;  it  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  dissenting 
sects  in  that  kingdom,  and  manifested  towards  the  noncon- 
forming protestants  none  of  the  mistrust  which  excluded 
part  of  those  of  Scotland,  less  capable,  indeed,  of  using  reli- 
gious liberty  with  moderation.  It  dealt  gently  with  parlia- 
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ment,  expressing  a hope  that  it  would  consent  to  a measure 
in  which  the  king  had  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
take  the  initiative.  It  did  not  assign  the  absolute  will  ot‘  the 
king  as  the  only  reason  for  the  abolition  of  the  tests;  but  it 
demonstrated,  which  was  easy  enough,  that  after  so  many 
efforts,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  to  establish  a perfect  reli- 
gious uniformity  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  clear  that  the  only 
way  to  conciliate  consciences  was  the  ceasing  to  force  them. 
All  oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  supremacy,  and  the  various 
tests,  were  therefore  suppressed  until  the  approaching  convo- 
cation of  parliament.  The  king  guaranteed  to  the  English 
clergy  the  full  and  entire  possession  of  its  rights;  he  only  took 
from  it  that  of  persecuting  the  nonconformists. 

Most  assuredly  the  two  declarations  addressed  themselves 
to  very  powerful  interests.  The  able  men  who  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  arousing  those  interests  against  the  long  odious 
supremacy  of  the  church  of  England,  attacked  it  here  in  a 
formidable  manner;  but  it  was  one  thing  to  render  the  tests 
hateful  to  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and  another  to  bring  into 
favour  that  absolute  power,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were 
suppressed:  the  catholics  might  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  this  power,  which  had  no  terrors  for  them;  but  the  non- 
conforming  protestants,  while  accepting  with  gratitude  the 
religious  liberty  granted  to  them,  by  no  means  seceded  from 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England  as  to  the  protests  set 
forth  by  the  latter  against  the  principle  of  royal  will  placing 
itself  above  the  laws.  Upon  the  first  point,  the  nonconform- 
ists sent  addresses  of  thanks  which  gladdened  the  court,  but 
they  said  not  a word  about  the  second;  and  it  was  now  very 
perceptible  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  listened  far 
more  readily  to  the  attacks  of  the  church  of  England  men 
upon  absolute  power,  than  to  the  declamations  of  the  catholics 
against  the  rigour  of  the  tests.  It  was  successfully  pointed 
out  to  them  that  these  fine  ideas  of  toleration  were  nothing 
new;  that,  under  the  late  reign,  the  papists  had  preached 
them  up  in  order  to  get  themselves  into  office;  that  it  was  in 
despair  of  any  other  means  that  they  were  resorted  to  then, 
after  a multitude  of  hideous  plots;  that  the  king  himself,  at  the 
time  of  his  alliance  with  the  church  of  England,  was  the  most 
ardent  persecutor  of  the  nonconformists;  that  he  received, 
•indeed,  with  outward  kindness,  the  protestant  exiles  from 
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France,  but  that  he  gave  a very  different  reception  to  the 
protestants  whom  the  tyranny  of  lord  Tyrconnel  compelled  to 
quit  Ireland.  In  fact,  since  he  had  been  lord-lieutenant  and 
commander  of  the  army,  lord  Tyrconnel,  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  character,  had  been  pressing  forward  that  part  of  the 
high  catholic  plan,  which  consisted  in  converting  Ireland  into 
a camp.  He  had  taken  the  charters  from  the  towns  and  the 
corporations,  and  dismissed  all  the  protestants  who  bad  been 
employed  under  government,  under  the  duke  of  Ormond  and 
the  earl  of  Clarendon.  As  he  augmented  the  strength  of  his 
army  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  audacity  of  his  enter- 
prise, the  rich  protestants  had  no  resource  left  them  but  to 
expatriate  themselves.  Some  passed  into  England,  others 
went  to  Holland,  where  it  was  the  policy  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  give  them  a welcome  reception. 

The  excesses  of  passion  almost  invariably  betray  the  views 
of  parties;  the  impatience  to  enjoy  results,  destroys  the 
means  of  arriving  at  them;  and  thus  the  high  catholics  of 
England,  while  preaching  liberty  of  religious  worship,  already 
gave  manifest  indications  of  an  intention  to  render  their  own 
religion  dominant.  In  order  to  secure  the  rising  generation, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  direction  of  education:  not  con- 
tent with  having  founded  colleges  where  the  catholic  youth 
might  be  brought  up  secure  from  protestant  seductions,  they 
determined  to  invade  the  protestant  universities  themselves. 
In  a preliminary  attack  upon  that  of  Cambridge,  they  were 
repulsed;  but  after  a veiy  lengthened  combat,  they  made 
their  way  into  that  of  Oxford,  which  had  lately  so  impru- 
dently declared  against  the  principle  of  resistance.  The 
presidentship  of  Magdalen  College  became  vacant;  the  king 
ordered  the  members  of  the  college  to  elect  one  Farmer,  a 
new  catholic  convert,  one  of  those  intrigants  who,  under  all 
systems,  barter  their  opinions  for  a place.  The  Fellows  in 
answer  laid  before  the  king  a list  of  the  vices  and  misdeeds 
of  his  candidate.  James  pointed  out  a person  of  somewhat 
better  repute,  (Parker);  the  Fellow's  rejected  him  also,  despite 
all  the  threats  of  the  king. 

This  affair  was  already  causing  a great  deal  of  excitement, 
when  several  letters  from  the  jesuits  of  Liege  to  those  of 
. Friburg  were  intercepted  in  Holland,  and  despatched  to 
England  by  the  refugees.  These  letters  spoke  with  rapture 
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of  the  jirosperous  state  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  and  ot 
what  the  Society  was  doing  to  remove  education  from  the 
hands  of  the  heretics.  “We  are  gradually  gaining  ground  in 
England;  we  have  got  chairs  of  humanity  at  Lincoln,  Nor- 
wich, and  York,  and  at  Worcester  a public  chapel,  under  the 
protection  of  the  soldiery.  Our  brethren  there  are  about  to 
purchase  some  houses  at  Wigan,  in  Lancashire.  Our  in- 
terests are  advancing  most  powerfully;  fathers  of  our  order 
preach  before  the  royal  family,  and  in  the  principal  churches, 
where  they  attract  crowded  audiences  of  the  faithful.  They 
have  bought  some  bouses  in  the  Savoy  for  18,000  florins, 
which  they  are  going  to  convert  into  a college.” 

The  same  letters,  speaking  of  James  II.,  gave  particulars 
as  to  his  bigotry,  which  completed  the  destruction,  by  the 
force  of  ridicule,  of  a system  already  odious  from  its  tyranni- 
cal tendency.  They  intimated  that  the  king  had  just  been 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  merits  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  had  testified  great  joy  at  finding  himself  so  adopted;  that 
he  declared  the  interests  of  the  order  were  his  own;  that  he 
would  die  a martyr  rather  than  not  complete,  during  his  life, 
the  conversion  of  his  kingdoms;  that,  on  one  occasion,  when 
a jesuit  knelt  before  him,  he  raised  him,  saying  that  it  was 
rather  for  the  priest  to  receive  such  an  homage  from  the  king. 
The  authenticity  of  the  letters  was  proved  by  the  information 
which  they  gave  as  to  enterprises  which  were  still  secret 
at  the  time  they  were  written.  They  announced  the  future 
elevation  of  father  Petre  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  his 
approaching  admission  to  the  privy  council;  the  replacing  the 
capuchin  father.  Hansel,  in  the  post  of  confessor  to  the  king, 
by  father  Warner,  rector  of  the  jesuits  of  Saint  Omer,  a 
minor  revolution,  not  without  importance  to  the  projects 
of  the  high  catholics.  The  letters  finally  mentioned  an 
observation  of  the  king  which  alluded  to  those  projects:  it 
was  in  answer  to  some  one  who  was  lamenting,  in  his  pre- 
sence, that  his  heir  presumptive  was  an  heretic:  “ God  will 
give  me  another,”  said  the  king. 

There  was  in  fact  nothing  but  this  present  from  Heaven 
that  could  preserve  the  new  catholic  church  from  the  accession 
of  William.  Parliament,  despite  all  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  in  the  intervals  of  four  successive  prorogations  to 
detach  it  from  the  English  church,  had  in  no  degree  fallen  in 
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with  that  system  of  toleration  which  it  had  been  hoped  it 
would  eagerly  have  adopted.  But  the  government  hesitated 
at  dissolving  it,  for  it  was  the  royalist  parliament  obtained  at 
the  price  of  so  much  fraud  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign. 
New  elections,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  corpora- 
tions, would  in  all  probability  send  in  men  still  less  favourably 
disposed.  The  plan  of  gaining  time,  and  meanwhile  con- 
tinuing to  work  upon  the  public  mind,  as  had  been  the  course  ^ 
since  the  rupture  with  the  English  church,  was  becoming 
dangerous,  for  the  ambassador  Dykvelt,  after  fruitless  remon- 
strances as  to  the  affair  of  the  tests,  or  that  of  the  universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  on  that  of  the  publication  of 
the  two  ordinances,  began  to  threaten  the  government  with 
public  opinion,  with  the  resistance  of  the  whole  English 
nation,  unless  they  desisted;  and  intimated,  broadly  enough, 
that  this  resistance  might  find  exalted  and  powerful  support 
abroad.  The  catholics  estimated  the  intentions  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  even  better  by  their  own,  than  from  the  words 
and  conduct  of  his  ambassador,  and  saw  that  they  must 
anticipate  him,  in  order  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  They 
dismissed  Dykvelt,  and  rejoiced  at  his  departure,  as  at  a com- 
mencement of  success.  Louis  XIV.,  who  has  always  been 
considered  better  informed  than  Barillon  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  high  cathohes,  directed  that  ambassador  to  do  nothing 
which  might  prevent  the  rupture  between  the  king  and  his 
son-in-law,  because,  instead  of  having  any  disastrous  result, 
it  would  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
designs. 

To  assist  James  in  his  new  plans,  the  catholics  had 
sent  over  to  him  as  confessor,  Jesuit  Warner,  a man  very 
learned  in  cases  of  conscience,  and  otherwise  able,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  father  Petre.  James  no  longer  took  any  step 
but  under  the  direction  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two,  a 
fact  which  soon  got  abroad.  Father  Petre  was  made  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state.  Parliament  was  dissolved; 
meanwhile,  they  continued  to  labour  at  the  bringing  the  non- 
conformists and  catholics  together,  so  as,  by  these  means,  to 
arrange  a future  parliament  to  their  mind.  The  nuncio 
d’Adda  was  publicly  received  at  Windsor;  his  retinue,  com- 
posed of  Romish  priests  and  foreign  monks,  passed  in  osten- 
tatious procession  through  London.  Commissions  in  the  newly 
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levned  regiments  were  liberally  distributed;  fresh  works 
were  commenced  in  several  fortresses,  and  additional  arma- 
ments in  all  the  ports.  Amid  these  preparations,  cai’ried  on 
with  activity  and  ability,  were  heard  various  indiscreet  boasts; 
and  facts  and  words  manifested,  in  the  catholic  party,  a 
redoubled  ardour,  due  probably  to  some  daring  determination. 
In  fact,  at  this  time,  as  the  event  showed,  for  the  state  de- 
liberations were  enveloped  in  the  same  secrecy  which  covered 
the  gunpowder  plot  and  the  murder  of  justice  Godfrey, 
the  high  catholics  had  resolved  to  meet  the  prince  of  Orange, 
not  with  acts  of  parliament,  but  with  a prince  of  Wales.  It 
was  doubtless,  from  a knowledge  of  this  extreme  measure, 
that  the  marquis  d’Albeville  had  ventured  to  say  to  the  officers 
of  the  prince  in  Holland:  “This  English  church,  of  which 
you  talk  so  much,  will  within  two  years  be  but  a body  with- 
out life.” 

As  if  the  hope  of  obtaining  fruitfulness  for  the  queen 
by  means  of  prayer  and  of  medicine  had  all  at  once  occurred 
to  the  high  catholics,  there  was  spread  in  the  month  of 
August  a rumour  of  presents  sent  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
for  the  success  of  a journey  which  the  queen  was  about  to 
make  to  Bath.  The  king  himself  was  to  conduct  her.  The 
most  extraordinary  accounts  were  circulated  of  the  virtue  of 
the  Bath  waters;  their  certain  effect,  it  was  said,  would  be  to 
remedy  in  the  queen  the  natural  impediments  under  which 
she  laboured.  The  king  and  queen,  on  their  way,  w'ere  to 
offer  up  their  devotion  at  the  chapel  of  Saint  Winifred,  very 
celebrated  throughout  Wales,  for  cures  of  the  kind  which  the 
queen  went  to  solicit;  the  pilgrimage  and  the  waters  together, 
it  was  confidently  said,  would  at  an  early  period  bless  her 
mqjesty  and  the  nation  with  an  heir  to  the  crown. 

The  king  set  out  on  the  first  of  September,  and  went  first 
to  Portsmouth.  He  had  lately  ordered  considerable  additions 
to  the  fortifications  of  this  town,  not  towards  the  sea,  despite 
the  importance  of  the  port,  but  towards  the  land,  a plain 
indication  of  the  idea  which  filled  his  mind,  that  he  should 
one  day  have  to  defend  himself  against  his  subjects. 

From  Portsmouth  to  Saint  Winifred’s  Well  the  king  tra- 
velled slowly;  he  traversed  the  country  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  Monmouth’s  insurrection,  and  of  the  campaign  of 
Jeffreys,  and  where,  consequently,  the  religious  and  political 
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enemies  of  the  reigning  faction  had  suffered  most  severely  from 
its  tyranny.  The  public  functionaries  everywhere  did  their 
utmost  to  get  up  a brilliant  reception  for  him.  Their  ofBcial 
harangues  and  compliments  turned,  as  usual,  upon  the  public 
joy,  the  devotion  of  his  subjects,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
administration.  If  anything  could  be  more  astonishing  than 
the  unblushing  impudence  with  which  all  this  rank  flattery 
w’as  represented  as  the  expression  of  public  feeling,  it  was 
the  confident  complacency  with  which  James  received  them. 
In  most  of  his  answers,  he  introduced  the  abolition  of  the 
tests,  and  always  in  connexion  with  toleration.  He  put  for- 
ward this  new  principle  by  an  appearance  of  amiability 
towards  every  one;  he  addressed  himself  in  friendly  language 
alike  to  his  friends  and  to  his  enemies,  to  those,  even,  who 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  adherents  of  Monmouth.  The 
nobility  and  rich  citizens  were  generally  on  the  reserve:  it 
was  evident  to  them  that  by  this  conduct,  so  unlike  the  usual 
haughtiness  of  his  bearing,  the  king’s  sole  object  was  to  can- 
vass votes  for  the  next  paidiament.  Among  the  lower  classes 
and  the  zealous  sectaries,  instincts  and  interests  difierent 
from  those  which  excited  the  distrust  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  opened  men’s  hearts  to  the  promises  of  religious 
liberty  made  by  a king  in  person,  and  James,  when  he  de- 
claimed against  the  tyranny  of  the  English  church,  was  at  times 
applauded.  Obscure  deputations  waited  upon  him  to  declare 
their  adhesion  to  the  suppression  of  the  tests,  and  were 
received  with  marked  distinction.  The  court  even  accepted 
with  gratification  the  address  of  the  cooks  of  a small  town, 
who  said  that  consciences  could  no  more  be  forced  in  matters 
of  religion,  than  tastes  in  matters  of  the  palate.  The  cooks 
so  far  were  quite  in  the  right,  and  the  uncouth  sympathy  of 
the  poor  with  the  new  principles  of  the  court  was  affecting; 
but  the  rich,  in  whom  were  vested  the  great  national  interests, 
did  not  disguise  their  equally  just  suspicions,  and  regarded, 
as  fallen  into  the  lowest  abasement,  a power  which  sought 
allies  in  that  class  whence  the  millenarians  and  the  levellers 
had  heretofore  recruited  disciples. 

At  Chester,  lord  Tyrconnel  waited  upon  the  king,  to  re- 
ceive his  orders  respecting  Ireland:  there  was  a wholly  dif- 
ferent system  for  that  country  than  for  England.  The  affairs 
of  the  catholics  were  there  so  advanced,  that  it  was  in  im- 
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mediate  contemplation  to  destroy  what  they  called  the  esta- 
blishment of  Cromwell,  that  is  to  say,  the  arrangement  of 
property,  founded  upon  the  great  protestant  colonization, 
which  had  “ pacified”  the  country  in  1652,  and  had  held  it  in 
check  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  king 
thought  that  at  least  five  years  would  he  necessary  to  com- 
plete this  revolution.  Lord  Tyrconnel  proposed  that,  some- 
how or  other,  it  should  be  accomplished  within  a year;  that 
then  Ireland,  wholly  separated  from  England  by  religion, 
should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France, 
so  as,  whatever  happened,  to  oflPer  to  the  catholics  of  England 
an  asylum  entirely  free  from  the  presence  of  protestants:  his 
plans  were  approved  of. 

In  passing  through  Oxford,  the  king  received  the  homage 
of  the  various  colleges.  The  authorities  of  Magdalen  college, 
which,  for  nearly  a year,  had  been  in  open  resistance,  pre- 
sented themselves  like  the  rest.  The  king  assailed  them  with 
violent  language,  told  them  that  his  presence  should  settle  the 
business,  and  ordered  them  immediately  to  elect  the  person 
whom  he  had  nominated.  A fresh  vote  had  the  same  result 
as  all  those  which  had  preceded  it.  James  continuing  his 
journey  to  Bath,  handed  over  the  authorities  of  the  college  to 
the  Court  of  Delegates,  and  they  were  soon  replaced  by  Jesuits. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  October  he  returned  to  Windsor  with 
the  queen.  A rumour  was  almost  immediately  spread  as  to 
the  happy  effects  of  the  haths  upon  the  latter,  and  early  in 
November  it  was  said  that  she  was  pregnant.  By  the  end  of 
that  month,  the  news,  repeatedly  contradicted,  was  given  out 
as  certain.  The  impatience  of  the  catholics,  counting  each 
day  as  two,  already,  in  the  middle  of  December,  carried  back 
to  three  months  the  period  of  the  supposed  conception.  How- 
ever, the  16th  of  October,  after  many  changes,  was  the  day 
adopted  by  the  queen  herself,  and  from  which,  for  some  time, 
the  oflicial  calculations  were  based.  The  news  spread  by  the 
court  of  the  condition  of  the  queen  was  more  and  more  favour- 
able; public  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  in  the  catholic  and 
protestant  churches.  Still  everything  around  the  queen  went 
on  mysteriously,  and  created  the  suspicion  of  an  imposture, 
which  numerous  clandestine  pamphlets  sought  to  demonstrate. 
A narrative  of  the  pregnancy  assumed  in  former  times  by  the 
catholic  queen  Mary,  in  order  to  exclude  Elizabeth  from  the 
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throne,  was  reprinted,  and  by  the  simple  motto,  idem  derum, 
pointed  out  to  the  least  prejudiced  minds  the  precisely  similar 
attempt  now  suggested  to  the  catholics  by  the  return  of  similar 
dangers.  Indications  in  corroboration  of  this  new  fraud  were 
not  wanting.  The  queen,  from  necessitj^  or  want  of  foresight, 
herself  furnished  them.  All  employed  about  her  person  were 
papists.  No  one  was  admitted  to  her  toilette  as  heretofoi'c. 
The  princess  of  Denmark,  and  the  protestant  ladies  of  rank, 
whose  testimony  would  have  silenced  all  suspicion,  fruitlessly 
endeavoured,  for  the  sake  of  the  queen  herself,  and  still  more, 
for  that  of  the  child  she  pretended  to  bear,  to  obtain  certain 
proofs,  easily  given  to  women.  The  queen  affected  scorn  of 
all  imputations,  and  continued  to  surround  herself  with  the 
most  impenetrable  mystery. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  strength  of  the  pregnancy,  or  of  the 
measures  taken  to  insure  the  success  of  the  fraud,  the  greatest 
efforts  were  made  by  the  high  catholics,  that  the  convocation 
of  an  anti- Anglican  parliament  might  be  coincident  with  the 
birth  of  a prince  of  Wales.  They  hoped  that  this  event 
would  prostrate  their  enemies,  and  that  the  nation,  accepting 
it  as  a pledge  for  the  reigning  family,  and  preferring  the  im- 
putation of  being  duped  to  the  being  ruined  by  a civil  war, 
would  effect  against  the  church  of  England  what  it  had 
effected  at  the  restoration  and  after  the  rupture  of  Oxford, 
against  the  republicans.  The  congratulations  which  James 
had  received  from  the  authorities  during  his  journey,  had 
led  him  to  suppose  that  he  should  find  them  disposed  to  concur 
in  the  legal  subversion  of  the  church  of  England.  He  sent 
to  the  lords-lieutenant  of  the  counties,  after  having  exacted 
from  them  in  writing  a special  oath  of  obedience,  instructions 
of  so  strange  a nature,  that  they  were  forced  either  openly  to 
refuse  to  comply  with  them,  or  to  feign  not  to  understand 
them.  Many  adopted  the  latter  course.  The  instructions 
were  to  form,  in  every  county,  a commission  of  three  noble- 
men who  should  swear  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the 
will  of  the  king.  These  three  commissioners  were  to  arrange 
the  impending  elections  by  visiting  all  the  influential  electors 
and  other  persons  in  credit,  and  giving  them  to  understand 
what  the  king  desired  of  them.  In  many  counties  the  lords- 
lieutenants  required  explanations,  urged  difiiculties,  and  by 
gaining  time,  contrived  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  the  cor- 
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rupt  measure  intrusted  to  them ; others  executed  the  orders 
of  the  court,  and  had  his  electioneering  circuits  carried  into 
effect.  The  commissioners  chosen  by  them  went  from  town 
to  town,  saying  to  the  rich  inhabitants:  If  you  are  elected  a 
member  of  parliament,  will  j'ou  consent  to  abolish  the  tests 
and  the  penal  laws,  affecting  creeds?  Will  you  give  your  vote 
to  him  whom  his  majesty  shall  point  out?  Will  you  live  in 
peace  with  your  neighbours,  of  whatever  religion  they  may 
be,  both  in  the  kingdom  and  out  of  it? 

To  the  first  two  questions,  the  answer  was  almost  every- 
where a decided  negative;  to  the  last,  the  ambiguity  of  which 
precluded  its  precise  comprehension,  a vague  reply  was 
given,  but  in  terms  so  nearly  the  same  everywhere,  tliat  they 
seemed  the  result  of  previous  concert:  “ We  will  live  in  peace 
with  all  so  far  as  the  interests  of  his  majesty  and  of  the 
government  established  by  law  will  permit.”  It  was  believed 
that  the  court  referred  to  the  catiiolics  of  Ireland  and  of 
France,  now  so  evidently  leagued  against  protestantism,  and 
they  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  they  would  not  scruple 
to  defend  themselves  against  them  by  forming  a protestant 
league. 

The  court,  seeing  itself  defeated  in  the  appeal  tlms  made 
in  detail  to  public  opinion,  again  postponed  the  convocation 
of  a parliament.  It  was  evident  to  it,  after  such  an  essay  of 
its  influence,  that  the  nonconformists  returned  would  be  a 
veiy  small  number.  The  latter,  moreover,  while  very  eager 
to  enjoy  the  liberty  which  had  been  accorded  them,  were  not 
by  any  means  persuaded  that  this  liberty  would  find  its  safe- 
guard in  the  imposition,  or  even  in  the  real  birth  of  a popish 
successor.  The  court,  therefore,  recurred  to  the  means  employed 
in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  beginning  of  May  a second 
proclamation  of  liberty  of  conscience  was  published.  In  its 
preamble,  the  king  said  that  he  was  encouraged  to  renew  his 
first  ordinance  by  the  large  number  of  addresses  of  thanks 
and  verbal  assurances  which  he  had  received  during  his 
journey.  The  happy  effects  of  this  ordinance  had  already 
been  amply  appreciated,  according  to  him,  by  all  w’ise  per- 
sons; the  country  had  enjoyed  the  most  profound  peace.  “If 
certain  changes,”  he  added,  “ had  been  made  in  the  civil  and 
military  departments,  it  was  because  the  welfare  of  the 
service  required  the  removal  of  men  obstinately  attached  to 
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the  maintenance  of  tests,  wliose  abolition  had  been  acknow- 
ledged essential  to  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  ordinance  terminated  with  the  formal  assurance  that  a 
parliament  should  be  assembled  at  the  latest  in  November. 

Last  year,  the  catholics  had  confined  themselves  to  publish- 
ing the  ordinance  by  the  medium  of  the  official  press.  They 
now  determined  upon  giving  it  a publicity  more  offensive  to 
their  enemies,  and  accordingly  obtained  from  the  council  an 
order,  directing  the  Anglican  bishops  to  have  it  read  twice  in 
every  church  in  their  dioceses.  The  first  reading  was  to  take 
place  on  the  20th  May  in  the  metropolitan  churches,  and  in 
all  those  within  a circle  of  ten  miles.  It  was  thus  that  the 
famous  proclamation  of  Oxford  had  been  made  known  to 
all  England  in  1681;  and  it  was  kept  in  mind  with  what 
zeal  the  bishops  had  then  rendered  this  service  to  the  court, 
and  had  subsequently  maintained,  and  had  inculcated  in  ser- 
mons, the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  The  catholics  thought 
that,  in  virtue  of  this  doctrine,  the  bishops  would  now  be 
obliged  to  act  against  themselves,  and,  as  father  Petre  ex- 
pressed it,  to  eat  their  own  filth.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so; 
for  parties  never  deem  themselves  bound  by  the  obligations 
which  they  impose  upon  others.  The  church  of  England  men, 
heretofore  absolutists  against  the  presbyterians,  were  now 
independents  as  against  the  catholics.  The  bishops,  before 
the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  first  reading  of  the  ordinance, 
assembled  in  London  at  Lambeth  palace.  The  course  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  passed  from  their  principles  of 
blind  submission  to  the  doctrine  of  resistance,  exhibit  those 
tricks  of  the  intellect,  by  which  men  think,  while  contra- 
dicting themselves,  to  prove  that  they  have  never  ceased  to 
be  consistent.  “ It  is,”  said  they,  “ illegal  to  dispense  with 
the  laws  under  circumstances  contrary  to  the  object  of  these 
laws.  The  king  has  no  power  to  commit  an  illegal  act.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  considered  by  the  laws  as  incapable  of 
doing  wrong;  therefore,  the  present  declaration  as  to  liberty 
of  conscience  cannot  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  the  king, 
since  it  is  illegal:  consequently,  without  failing  in  their 
obedience,  the  bishops  cannot  obey  the  order  to  publish  the 
declaration.” 

Founded  upon  these  data,  a petition  to  the  king  was  drawn 
np,  and  signed  by  the  bishops  of  Saint  Asaph,  Ely,  Chester, 
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Bath  and  Welb,  Bristol,  Peterborough,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  They  presented  it  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  day  ■when  the  first  reading  was  to  have  taken  place  in 
London.  They  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  was  not  from  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  that  they  declared  their  repugnance 
to  reading  the  declaration;  nor  was  it  from  hostility  to  the 
nonconformists,  for  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  these  should  be  treated  with  moderation;  but 
parliament  alone  could  alter  the  laws  concerning  them;  and 
that  what  especially  obliged  the  petitioners  to  supplicate  his 
majesty  not  to  insist  upon  the  reading  of  his  declaration,  was 
that  of  its  being  founded  upon  a dispensing  power,  which  parlia- 
ment had  always  considered  illegal.  Now  the  church  could  not 
consent  to  give  a solemn  publicity  to  what  parliament  did  not 
sanction.  The  form  of  the  petition  was  respectful;  it  was 
filled  with  expressions  of  devoted  loyalty,  but  still  the  refusal 
of  obedience  was  distinct  and  positive.  The  protest  against 
absolute  power,  though  proceeding  upon  a nice  distinction, 
was,  under  existing  circumstances,  an  act  of  great  public 
importance.  In  the  absence  of  a parliament,  the  church  served 
as  the  organ  of  public  opinion.  In  the  affair  of  doctor  Sharp 
a first  example  of  resistance  had  been  given  by  the  bishop  of 
Loudon.  His  trial  had  interested  the  whole  nation;  but 
here  the  resistance  was  collective;  there  was  nothing  in  it 
alarming  to  the  nonconformists,  the  petition,  taking  their 
situation  also  into  its  consideration,  and  detaching  them  in  a 
measure  from  the  court.  A general  contest  between  all  the 
powers  of  the  counter-revolution  and  public  opinion  in  all  its 
possible  modes  of  manifestation,  would  therefore  follow  the 
protest  of  the  bishops,  if  the  court  undertook  to  force  them  to 
obey. 

James  hesitated  between  the  two  courses  open  to  him,  of 
withdrawing  the  declaration  or  punishing  the  bishops’  peti- 
tion. He  at  length  adopted  the  advice  of  chancellor  Jeffreys, 
a man  of  ready  resource  when  legal  pretexts  for  acts  of  -vio- 
lence were  required.  Jeffreys  asserted,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  bishops  had  drawn  up  their  petition  was  tumul- 
tuous, and  consequently  liable  to  prosecution  by  law;  where- 
upon the  bishops  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
council.  This  did  not  intimidate  the  lower  clergy.  In  most 
of  the  churches  they  abstained  from  reading  the  declaration. 
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One  clergyman,  ascending  the  pulpit  with  the  ordinance  in 
his  hand,  said  to  the  congregation  that  he  was  forced  to  read 
it  aloud,  but  that  he  knew  of  no  law  which  obliged  them  to 
stay  and  hear  it;  the  church  was  instantly  empty.  In  the 
few  places  where  the  court  was  obeyed,  the  congregations,  of 
their  own  accord,  quitted  the  churches.  The  fortnight  be- 
tween the  sitting  of  the  council  at  which  the  impeachment 
of  the  bishops  was  resolved  upon,  and  that  at  which  they  were 
to  appear,  passed  on.  The  greatest  agitation  prevailed  in 
London  during  the  whole  of  this  time.  The  troops  employed 
to  maintain  order,  themselves  exhibited  disaffection.  The 
king  saw  too  late  that  in  persisting  in  his  declaration,  and 
causing  those  who  protested  against  it  to  be  prosecuted,  lie 
had  taken  a resolution  at  once  dangerous  in  itself  and  pecu- 
liarly unseasonable;  for  it  was  already  the  eighth  month  of 
the  pretended  pregnancy  of  the  queen,  and  it  required  all  the 
address  and  all  the  power  of  the  catholic  party  to  carry  this 
fraud  into  effect.  Public  security  was  the  cliief  condition  of 
success,  and  this  they  were  about  to  disturb  by  an  enterprise 
which  rendered  all  kinds  of  accusations  more  credible. 

According  to  the  reports  then  believed,  and  wliich  may 
now  be  considered  as  the  truth,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of 
the  succession,  up  to  the  commencement  of  April,  no  one 
knew  with  any  certainty  whether  the  pregnancy  of  the 
queen  was  feigned,  or  whether  the  pilgrimage  and  the  waters 
of  Bath  had  been  so  successful  as  to  enable  her  to  become  a 
mother  after  seven  years’  sterility.  But  on  the  9th  of  April 
the  queen  met  with  an  accident,  the  circumstances  of  which 
could  not  be  entirely  concealed,  and  after  the  occurrence  of 
which  a pregnancy  was  necessarily  out  of  the  question.  If 
the  pregnancy  were  genuine,  the  accident  was  a simple  mis- 
carriage; and  if,  from  the  beginning,  it  was  a fraud,  the 
accident  itself  was  of  a nature  to  render  the  perseverance  in 
the  fraud  utterly  preposterous.  The  queen,  however,  conti- 
nued to  display  all  the  appearances  of  pregnancy,  the  progress 
of  which  was  imperfectly  sought  to  be  imitated  in  her  shape 
by  the  increasing  amplification  of  her  dress,  and  the  art  of 
her  attendants.  This  manoeu\Te  la.sted  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May — the  alleged  sixth  and  seventh  months — 
without  any  new  accident  occurring  to  betray  it;  but  public 
incredulity  saw,  in  the  mystery  which  surrounded  the  queen’s 
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rising  and  going  to  rest,  matter  for  daily  conversation,  and 
which  proved  more  and  more  as  the  term  approached.  Spite 
had  some  share  in  the  diffusion  of  the  first  suspicions,  but 
the  same  reports,  confirmed  because  not  denied,  now  excited 
indignation.  The  people  already  saw  before  them  the  com- 
pletion of  this  audacity — a false  prince  of  Wales,  a child  who 
would  destroy  the  protestant  religion,  imposed  upon  England. 

The  impeachment  of  the  bishops  occurring  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  fear  lest  the  papists  should  succeed  in 
getting  their  prince  of  Wales  accepted  had  taken  possession 
of  the  public  mind,  immensely  encouraged  this  fear.  The 
nation,  which  had  resigned  itself  to  the  reign  of  James,  as  to 
a sort  of  political  tempest  beyond  which  it  saw  sure  repose, 
appeared  once  more,  in  defence  of  its  last  hope,  the  same 
that  it  had  shown  itself  at  the  time  of  the  popish  plot.  Pre- 
vious to  the  day  when  the  bishops  were  to  appear  before  the 
council,  a multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks  went  to  visit 
them;  the  approaches  to  their  houses  were  thronged  with 
crowds  of  people  waiting  their  turn  to  present  themselves. 
When  they  went  before  the  council,  business  was  everywhere 
suspended:  the  public  business  was  now  the  trial  of  the 
bishops.  The  enormous  population  of  London,  quitting  their 
homes,  filled  the  streets  around  the  palace,  awaiting  the  de- 
cision of  the  council.  After  waiting  some  hours,  they  learned 
that  the  bishops  were  about  to  he  transferred  to  the  Tower 
by  water.  The  multitude  rushed  towai'ds  the  wharfs  to  see 
them  on  their  way;  the  excitement  was  at  its  height;  the 
most  menacing  cries  were  uttered:  but  when  the  exasperated 
masses  saw  the  bishops  appear,  and  when  these,  extending 
their  hands  soliciting  peace,  gave  them  their  benedictions, 
they  knelt,  recovered  their  composure,  and  then  dispersed  in 
silent  consternation. 

While  London  was  thus  agitated  in  the  early  part  of  J une,  . 
the  court  was  preparing  for  the  feigned  accouchement  of  the. 
queen.  According  to  the  calculation  hitherto  admitted,  and 
which  reckoned  the  necessary  period  of  nine  months  from  the 
16th  of  October,  the  queen  was  now  in  her  eighth  month. 
She  had  announced  her  intention  to  quit  Whitehall  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and  pass  at  Windsor  the  month  which  still 
remained  of  her  time.  But  this  announcement  was  only 
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given  to  mislead  the  persons  who  were  bound  by  their  posi- 
tion in  the  state  to  be  present  at  the  accouchement,  and  who 
thus  hoped  to  unmask  the  fraud.  It  was  considered  that 
they  would  remain  at  their  country  seats  until  the  middle  of 
July,  and  the  better  to  secure  this,  it  was  given  out  at  one 
time  that  the  queen  would  go  to  Windsor,  at  another  time,  to  1 
Richmond,  and  then  again  to  some  other  royal  residence.  So 
early  as  May,  they  had  managed  to  have  the  princess  of 
Denmark  ordered  to  drink  the  waters  at  Batli;  it  was  hoped 
that,  deceived  like  the  rest,  she  would  remain  there  until  the 
queen’s  supposed  term.  As  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
another  witness  as  interested  in  keeping  a close  watch  upon 
the  atfair  as  he  was  difficult  to  deceive,  he  was  at  the  Tower.' 
The  queen  seemed  thus  tolerably  secure  of  having  her  con- 
finement when  she  chose,  and  in  the  presence  of  select  wit- 
nesses, when  suddenly  the  arrangement  was  disturbed  by  the 
news  of  the  immediate  return  of  the  princess  of  Denmark, 
who,  not  feeling  herself  benefited  by  the  Bath  waters,  was 
preparing  to  rejoin  the  queen.  The  first  plan  was  at  once 
changed : the  queen  declared,  on  a further  calculation  of  dates, 
that  she  believed  herself  at  least  a twenty  days  more  advanced 
than  she  had  hitherto  supposed;  that  she  could  not  go  to 
Windsor,  and  would  immediately  retire  to  Saint  James’s, 
where  she  would  be  confined.  It  was  represented  to  her 
that  there  was  nothing  ready  for  her  reception  there;  but  she 
replied,  in  a tone  as  though  the  pains  already  warned  her  of 
an  impending  delivery,  that  she  would  go  at  once.  Every- 
thing was  hastily  got  ready  at  Saint  James’s,  and  the  very 
day  after  her  arrival,  the  10th  of  June,  before  any  one  was 
informed  of  her  sudden  removal,  and  at  the  hour  when  the 
])rotestant  ladies  of  the  court  were  at  church,  for  it  was 
Trinity  Sunday,  she  sent  to  inform  the  king  that  she  was  in 

> This  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the  princess  of  Denmark  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  been  preferred  to  that  given  in  the  Memoirs 
of  .lames  II.  According  to  him,  the  princess  went  to  Batli  expressly  that 
she  might  not  see  whether  the  queen  was  brought  to  bod  or  not,  and  thus 
malignantly  to  generate  the  suspicions  which  would  naturally  result  from 
her  absence.  The  archbishop,  from  similar  motives,  purposely  got  sent  to 
the  Tower.  It  is  by  statements  of  this  stamp  that  the  disciple  of  the 
Jesuits  ArVomer  and  Petre  seeks  to  transfer  the  charge  of  imposture  to  his 
adversaries. 
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labour.  Beckoning  from  the  16th  of  October,  as  she  had 
hitherto  done,  she  had  been  pregnant  six  days  less  than  eight 
months. 

There  were  with  her  only  two  women  of  the  bedchamber, 
one  under  woman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  the  midwife.  The 
countess  of  Sunderland,  wife  of  the  prime-minister,  and  lady 
Bellasis,  a catholic,  came  afterwards.  The  king  himself 
arrived  last,  bringing  with  him  twenty  high  personages,  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  house  and  of  the  privy  council.  The  Dutch 
ambassador  received  no  intimation.  The  king  and  his  train 
stood  in  a row  opposite  the  queen’s  bed,  which  was  placed  in 
an  alcove  concealed  from  view  by  thick  curtains,  closed  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  ladies  were  in  the  alcove,  which  com- 
municated with  other  apartments  by  a side  door.  The  queen 
cried  out.  The  women  exclaimed  that  she  was  delivered; 
one  of  them  came  out  of  the  alcove  carrying  a parcel  ol 
clothes,  in  which  the  infant  was  supposed  to  be  enveloped; 
but  no  child  was  seen  or  heard.  The  countess  of  Sunderland 
made  a preconcerted  sign  to  the  king,  upon  which  he  an- 
nounced aloud  to  those  who  surrounded  him,  that  a prince  of 
Wales  was  born,  but  the  expression  of  joy  which  he  attempted 
to  assume  was  disturbed  with  much  anxiety.  The  assumed 
witnesses  of  the  accouchement  departed  without  having  seen 
.anything,  and  the  news  was  immediately  made  public.  After 
this  scene,  which  she  went  through  with  equal  presence  of 
mind  and  energy,  the  queen  made  no  attempt  to  prove  that 
she  had  really  been  confined:  the  princess  of  Denmark  re- 
turned three  days  afterwards,  and  was  not  admitted  into  the 
secret  of  the  alcove,  which  remained  wholly  with  the  countess 
of  Sunderland,  lady  Bellasis,  and  the  popish  women  of  the 
bedchamber.  Doctor  Chamberlain,  who  had  before  attended 
the  queen  on  such  occasions,  was  not  called  in  either  before  or 
after  the  operation.  He  thought  at  first  that  another  physi- 
cian had  been  employed,  but  if  so,  it  was  never  known  from 
whom  the  queen  received  the  assistance  indispensable  to  a 
woman  in  childbirth.  It  was  not  a case  of  ne.gligence,  but  a 
choice  between  two  inconveniences,  that  of  dispensing  with 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  should  have  established 
the  fact  abroad,  and  tliat  of  admitting  too  many  persons  into 
a secret  of  such  importance. 

As  to  the  child,  the  physicians  who  saw  it  the  first  day  or 
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two,  found  an  appearance  of  strength  very  extraordinary  in  a 
child  born  before  its  time,  and  of  a mother  whose  health  was 
so  feeble.  However,  the  child  did  not  live.  A second  sub- 
stitution took  place,  got  up  with  so  much  haste,  that  the  ne- 
cessary precautions  could  not  be  taken.  The  doctors  called 
in  to  see  the  invalid  child  were  at  first  shown  an  infant  which 
evidently  could  not  live  beyond  a few  moments;  they  looked  at 
each  other  in  amazement,  when,  after  an  absence  of  half  an  hour 
in  consultation,  they  were  introduced  to  what  purported  to  be  the 
same  child,  healthy,  and  without  any  trace  of  sufiering.  It  was 
requisite,  so  glaring  was  the  substitution,  to  ofier  this  clumsy 
explanation,  that  there  was  something  miraculous  in  this 
sudden  recovery.  They  retired,  without  venturing,  for  the 
time,  to  say  anything,  and  the  two  frauds  were,  for  awhile, 
confounded  as  one  in  the  public  mind.  Fetes,  commanded 
by  the  court,  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales.  The  population  of  London  took  no  part  in  them;  nor 
did  they  attempt  to  disturb  them,  but  reserved  all  their  mani- 
festations of  discontent  or  of  joy  for  the  affair  of  the  bishops, 
which  was  going  on  all  the  while,  regarded  by  father  Petre 
and  the  high  catholics  as  a useful  diversion. 

Six  days  after  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  bishops 
were  brought  from  the  Tower  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of  king’s 
bench.  On  their  way,  they  found  the  whole  city  in  move- 
ment; they  traversed  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  by 
turns  kneeling  devoutly  to  receive  their  blessing,  or  erect, 
and  making  the  air  resound  with  acclamations.  The  bishops 
were  followed  by  a numerous  train  of  rich  and  distinguished 
persons,  and  women  of  the  highest  rank  already  thronged 
Westminster-hall;  and  when  the  bishops  assumed  their  seats 
on  the  prisoners’  bench,  a great  number  of  peers  took  their 
stand  behind  them,  in  public  testimony  that  they  deemed  the 
cause  of  the  seven  prelates  their  own. 

Never,  since  the  general  insurrection  of  the  English 
against  the  ministry  of  Laud  and  Strafibrd,  had  society  beet 
known  to  be  so  excited  and  so  combined  in  one  great  purpose 
Accordingly,  the  French  ambassador,  Barillon,  already  wrote: 
“ It  seems  as  though  this  affair  were  a trial  of  strength  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  that  the  popular  party  has  in  every 
respect  the  better  of  that  of  royalty.”  The  bishops’  counsel 
demanded  to  be  allowed  to  prove  that  the  arrest  was  illegal. 
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'I’hc  judges  did  not  permit  them  to  plead  this  question,  but 
consented  to  the  bishops  being  set  at  liberty,  upon  their 
giving  security  to  reappear  in  a fortnight.  This  temporary 
release  of  the  bishops  was  received  as  a presage  of  success  by 
the  multitude,  who  besieged  the  streets  of  Westminster,  and 
by  whom  the  bishops  were  escorted  to  their  residences,  amidst 
transports  of  joy. 

Wiien  night  came,  London  was  illuminated;  the  demon- 
strations of  delight  were  even  somewhat  tumultuous.  The 
authorities  had  prohibited  all  persons  to  leave  their  houses  and 
to  assemble  in  the  streets  beyond  a certain  hour;  but  after  seven 
years  of  timid  obedience  to  the  least  commands  of  this  kind, 
every  one  felt  the  want  to  go  abroad  among  his  neighbours, 
to  assimilate  himself  with  the  general  ardour,  to  mix  with 
those  whose  society  he  had  scrupulously  avoided  in  the  days 
of  terror.  Patience  had  long  been  brooding  over  secret 
thoughts,  which  men  now  felt  the  necessity  of  intercommu- 
nicating. After  being  so  wretchedly  divided,  all  the  enemies 
of  papacy  and  of  absolute  power  were  once  more  friends, 
witliout  any  previous  explanation.  During  the  fortnight 
allotted  to  the  bishops  to  prepare  their  defence,  the  nobility, 
citizens,  and  people,  seiz^  every  opportunity  of  manifesting 
the  interest  they  took  in  this  cause.  During  the  same  inter- 
val, the.  court  proposed  to  renew  the  fetes  in  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  One  day  a display  of  fire- 
works was  to  be  exhibited  near  Whitehall:  the  populace 
imagined  that  the  papists  were  agmn  about  to  set  fire  to 
London,  and  directed  their  steps  towards  Whitehall,  spread- 
ing tliis  dark  rumour;  but  a stoiin  having  in  the  afternoon 
destroyed  the  preparations,  there  was  no  end  to  the  raillery  , 
w'hich  the  populace,  on  dispersing,  lavished  upon  this  little 
miscalculation  of  the  court:  some  of  them,  indeed,  saw  in  it  a 
) judgment  of  God,  who  had  felt  Himself  braved  in  the  rejoic- 
ings for  this  imposture,  for  by  this  name  the  people  now 
ordinarily  characterized  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  bishops  were  to  appear  for  the 
second  time.  They  traversed  the  city  amidst  transports, 
which  exceeded  even  those  that  the  population  of  London 
had  been  manifesting  since  the  commencement  of  this  affair. 
Somewhat  of  anxiety  was  now  mingled  with  impatience-. 
The  multitude,  although  exalted  by  the  sentiments  created 
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by  this  spectacle  of  their  strength,  understood  with  won- 
derful perception  all  that  the  cause,  when  decided,  would 
add  to,  or  diminish  of  this  power,  according  to  the  sentence. 
Out  of  four  judges  who  composed  the  court,  two  approved 
the  bishops’  petition.  The  jury,  though  great  pains  had 
been  taken  to  select  it,  were  not  devoted  to  the  papists.  The 
crown  counsel,  venal  but  clever  men,  could  not  count  upon 
more  favour  from  the  tribunal  than  their  adversaries.  Thus, 
despite  their  efforts,  in  preparing  the  case,  to  prevent  the  de- 
fendants from  bringing  into  question  the  dispensing  power  of 
the  king,  it  was  upon  the  constitutionality  of  this  power  that 
the  tribunal  had  to  pronounce.  The  bishops  were  brouglit 
up  before  it  as  guilty  at  once  of  disobedience  and  of  rebellion ; 
of  disobedience,  in  having  refused  to  cause  the  declaration  to 
be  read  in  the  churches;  of  rebellion,  in  having  addressed  to 
the  king,  printed,  and  propagated,  a petition  in  which,  under 
pretext  of  justifying  their  refusal,  they  attacked  the  king’s 
authority,  and  sought  to  bring  it  into  contempt.  The  counsel 
for  the  bishops,  on  the  other  side,  maintained  that,  if  the 
king  had  not  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws,  the 
bishops  were  entitled  to  resist  an  order  emanating  from  that 
power;  that  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  intreat  the  king  not 
to  exact  from  them  what,  in  conscience,  they  did  not  think 
they  could  do;  finally,  that  they  were  justified  in  permitting 
their  respectful  and  loyal  petition  to  be  printed  and  distri- 
buted: now,  had  the  king  this  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
laws?  They  demanded  permission  to  prove  the  contrary. 

The  court  consented  to  hear  them  upon  this  question;  and 
from  that  moment  they  had  gained  the  cause.  It  was  im- 
possible to  meet  their  arguments  upon  the  consequences  of  a 
power,  which  they  went  largely  into  a description  of,  in  its 
most  general  action,  not  only  as  to  religious  affairs,  exercised 
for  the  benefit  of  such  or  such  a sect,  but  extending  to  all 
those  laws  which  guarantee  the  political  rights,  the  life,  the 
liberty,  and  the  property  of  the  subject.  These  w’ords 
which  have  power  only  when  liberty  and  property  are  really 
menaced,  could  not  be  pronounced  on  this  occasion  without 
exciting  universal  transports  and  applause.  The  bishops’ 
counsel  made  an  admirable  use  of  the  position  which  the 
tribunal  had  allowed  them  to  take.  It  was  not  merely  a 
recent  usurpation  which  they  assailed,  but  the  system  of 
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usurpations  which  constituted  the  counter-revolution.  They 
proved  that  the  power  of  dispensing  with  penal  laws  was 
nothing  else  than  absolute  power  under  a diflFerent  name;  the 
same  power  which  the  parliaments  had  struggled  against 
during  the  last  reign,  in  the  affair  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dulgence, and  then  in  that  of  the  minister,  Danby;  the  power, 
finally,  the  questioning  of  which  had  been  taken  away  from 
the  people  by  surprise,  in  the  case  of  sir  Edward  Hales,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  the  papists  had  been  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  places  under  government.  The  crown  counsel,  obliged 
to  defend  the  system,  that  is  to  say,  to  prove  that  the  power 
of  dispensing  with  the  laws  was  inherent  in  the  royal  prero- 
gative, merely  irritated  the  public  without  pi’oducing  any 
marked  impression  on  the  court. 

During  the  ten  hours  which  these  arguments  occupied,  the 
populace  remained,  as  it  were,  encamped  all  around  the  hall, 
vehemently  adopting  all  the  impressions  which  reached  them 
by  the  medium  of  those  who  had  made  their  way  into  the  court ; 
abusing  or  applauding  the  witnesses  who  came  out,  according 
as  they  were  pointed  out  as  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
the  accused.  The  court  also  received  constant  intelligence. 
In  the  evening,  the  king  set  out  for  the  camp  at  Hounslow 
Heath;  he  felt  the  need  of  being  surrounded  by  his  troops; 
he  passed  the  night  in  the  genei*al’8  tent.  The  whole  of  the 
same  night  was  spent  by  the  jury  in  deliberation.  It 
was  not  till  early  on  the  9th  that  the  decision  was  made 
known.  The  votes  were  divided,  but  the  bishops  were  de- 
clared Not  Guilty.  As  soon  as  the  word  acquittal  was  heard, 
the  crowd  dispersing  spread  the  news  in  every  direction. 
The  public  joy  was  immoderate:  all  London  was  illuminated, 
and  in  the  bonfires  the  pope  was  burnt  in  effigy,  amidst 
boisterous  dancing  and  merriment.  From  London  the  com- 
motion passed  rapidly  to  the  camp  at  Hounslow  Heath,  and 
the  soldiers  followed  the  example  of  the  people.  James 
heard  their  joyous  cries  from  his  tent,  and  in  this  way 
learned  the  intelligence,  which  utterly  surprised  him,  for  he 
had  not  doubted  that  the  bishops  would  be  condemned.  He 
hastily  left  the  camp  for  London,  devoured  by  anxiety  and 
resentment.  When  he  re-entered  the  city,  it  was  illuminated 
and  resonant  of  rejoicing;  he  could  not  but  sorrowfully  call 
to  mind  its  silence  in  the  Jetes  ordered  some  days  before 
for  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
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The  high  catholics  found,  by  the  circumstances  and  the  result 
of  the  affair  of  tlie  Anglican  bishops,  that  they  no  longer  had 
the  courts  of  law  at  their  disposal;  that  the  people  had  ceased 
to  fear  them ; that  the  army  would  no  longer  serve  their  pur- 
pose. But  having  succeeded  in  the  main  features  of  what  they 
had  undertaken,  despite  the  moderate  catholics,  having  ex- 
cluded the  protestants  from  the  succession,  they  believed  that 
time  and  cautious  management  would  do  the  rest;  that  the 
birth  of  a prince  of  Wales  would  cover  their  usurpation; 
that,  for  the  future,  they  need  only  labour  to  strengthen  it. 

They  looked  upon  the  conquest  of  the  country  as  nearly 
concluded,  and  imagined,  that  under  the  shadow  of  this  royal 
birth,  against  which,  as  yet,  none  but  unimportant  protests 
had  arisen,  they  should,  without  fresh  violence,  by  continuing 
to  flatter  the  nonconformists,  by  vitiating  and  perverting 
the  institutions  which  were  still  left  standing,  by  promising 
a parliament,  and  deferring  its  convocation  under  various 
pretexts,  and  by  purging  the  army  of  its  enemies,  and  aug- 
menting its  numbers,  be  able  gradually  to  organize  and  con- 
solidate their  system.  The  prince  of  Orange,  indeed,  still 
gave  them  some  uneasiness;  his  congratulations  on  the 
queen’s  accouchement  did  not  so  blind  them  as  to  make  them 
believe  him  the  dupe  of  the  trick  which  deprived  him  of 
his  right  to  the  crown;  but  they  did  not  think  that,  during 
the  life  of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  his  father-in-law  and 
their  master,  he  would  venture  to  attempt  anything;  and  if 
James  lived  only  ten  years  longer,  they  felt  confident  that, 
before  that  time  expired,  their  power  would  be  secure  from 
all  external  attacks.  The  catholics  were  mistaken  in  this 
calculation.  The  birth  of  a prince  of  Wales  was  far  from 
sufficient  to  terminate  the  dispute  commenced  by  the  bill  of 
exclusion;  and  the  affair  of  the  bishops,  on  the  contrary, 
commenced  a new  struggle.  The  advantage  which  the  nation 
had  just  gained,  was  so  evidently  the  result  of  the  energy 
with  which  it  had  armed  itself,  that  it  was  useless  to  expect 
that,  after  this  successful  essay  of  its  strength,  it  would  sub- 
mit to  what  might  be  again  undertaken  against  it  by  worn- 
out  deceptions.  It  had  arrived  at  the  point  at  which  insur- 
rection seems  legitimate,  because  it  is  possible;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  nations  never  retrace  their  steps,  when  a first 
impuLse  has  been  given  them  by  the  feeling  of  their  power. 
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Now,  as  in  1640,  it  was  men  of  high  rank  who  became 
the  leaders  of  tlie  people;  but  no  longer  with  the  generous 
inexperience  which,  at  that  period,  carried  them  beyond  their 
principles  and  their  desires.  Knowing  what  they  had  to  lose 
and  to  gain  in  the  revolutionary  game,  which  had  now  become 
inevitable,  they  felt  it  was  for  them  to  commence  it,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  against  them.  A single  revolution  in 
the  palace  might  abruptly  cut  short  the  question  between  the 
catholics  and  the  protestant  religion,  between  royalty  by 
divine  right,  and  royalty  by  the  permission  of  the  people;  they 
decided  upon  undertaking  it:  and,  if  it  was  in  their  parti- 
cular class  interest,  it  was  also  for  that  greatest  of  the 
general  interests  of  England,  that  interest  which  had  armed 
the  dictatorship  of  Cromwell,  which  had  necessitated  the 
restoration,  and  erected  the  scaffold  of  Russell  and  Sidney, 
the  interest  of  order.  Order  was  now  endangered  by  the 
high  catholics,  because,  in  fabricating  a prince  of  Wales,  they 
had  deprived  the  nation  of  the  hope  which  was  its  only  secu- 
rity amidst  its  destroyed  liberties.  The  nation,  to  recover 
the  liberties  indispensable  to  its  prosperity  and  enlightenment, 
could  not  arouse  itself  without  occasioning  protracted  trou- 
bles, without  its  distribution  into  classes  and  religious  sects 
once  more  creating  the  distinction  of  religious  and  political 
parties  hostile  to  each  other;  it  could  not  touch  the  govern- 
ment, without  taking  next  in  hand  the  defective  state  ot 
society.  The  protestant  aristocracy  knew  how  to  preserve 
the  abuses  in  which  it  was  interested,  by  viewing  English 
liberty  not  only  as  the  property  of  the  people,  but  as  the 
patrimony  of  the  legitimate  successor  of  James.  It  invited 
over  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  he  might  recover  from  the 
papists  the  crown,  of  which  a false  prince  of  Wales  threat- 
ened to  deprive  him,  and  the  national  liberties,  which  were  to 
be  the  apanage  of  that  crown. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1088. 


Deputation  of  the  English  lords  to  the  prince — Promises  of  the  prince — 
His  instnictions  respecting  the  protestant  dissenters — Definitiye  recon- 
ciliation between  the  protestants  of  all  sects — Favourable  disposition  of 
the  fleet  and  the  army  towards  the  prince — The  petition  of  the  English 
lords — State  of  afiairs  in  Europe  in  1688 — In  what  manner  they  pre- 
vented Louis  XIV.  from  afibrding  assistance  to  James  II. — ^AVarlike 
preparations  of  the  prince — Discussions  amongst  the  refugees  on  the 
subject  of  the  prince’s  manifesto— Departure  of  the  expedition — Apathy 
of  James  and  of  the  Jesuits — William’s  fleet  driven  back  by  a temjjest — 
The  Jesuits  arouse  themselves  at  this  news — William  departs  a second 
time — His  landing — Flight  of  James  II. — The  part  taken  in  the  revolu- 
tion by  the  nobility  and  citizens — Hopes  of  the  people  deceived — 
Establishment  of  a royalty  by  consent. 

In  the  year  1686,  lord  Mordaunt,  who  had  been  conspi- 
cuous in  the  parliament  of  1685  for  his  energetic  opposition, 
had  gone  to  Holland,  to  persuade  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  England.  As  at  this 
time  the  nation  had  not  taken  a decided  resolution;  and, 
moreover,  as  lord  Mordaunt  inspired  less  confidence  as  a man 
of  judgment  and  secrecy,  than  as  an  ardent  patriot  and  a 
good  protestant,  the  prince  of  Orange  had  not  adopted  his 
views  as  to  the  opportuneness  and  facility  of  a descent  upon 
England;  but  merely  replied  in  general  terms,  that  he  would 
have  an  eye  to  the  affairs  of  England,  and  would  conduct 
those  of  Holland  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  him  at  liberty 
to  act  whenever  he  should  think  it  expedient;  that  if  the  king 
assailed  the  rights  of  the  princess  his  daughter,  changed  the 
established  religion,  or  sought,  by  getting  up  imaginary  plots. 
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to  destroy  the  eminent  men  who  defended  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  save  interests  so  dear  to  him. 

Acting  upon  this  promise,  which  was  conveyed  to  England 
by  lord  Mordaunt,  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  political  rela- 
tions between  England  and  Holland,  had  so  well  mixed  up 
his  own  private  grievances  against  James  II.,  with  the  dis- 
satisfaction occasioned  to  the  government  of  Holland  by  the 
political  shuffling  of  James’s  ministers,  as  to  insui’e  his 
country’s  taking  a direct  interest  in  seconding  him  in  the 
endeavour,  at  some  future  time,  to  maintain  his  wife’s  rights 
to  the  crown  of  England.  He  had  also  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  so  to  alarm 
the  protestant  states  of  Europe,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  looked 
upon  as  so  very  probable  that  a new  general  war  would  arise 
against  Louis  XIV.,  a war  in  which  he  would  again  act  the 
part  of  leader  of  the  anti-French  league,  that  he  was  almost 
wholly  in  aposition  to  levyand  put  troops  in  motion,  without  any 
one’s  being  able  to  determine  against  what  enemy  he  was  leading 
them.  The  correspondence  of  doctor  Burnet,  the  goings  and 
comings  of  so  many  English  protestants,  the  memoranda 
collected  by  the  ambassador  Dykvelt  during  his  mission,  had 
drawn  the  prince  into  a combination  of  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary preparation,  of  which  he  alone  possessed  the  secret. 
Finally,  a very  nice  question,  between  himself  and  his  wfe, 
had  been  settled  by  the  mediation  of  doctor  Burnet.  The 
prince  was,  by  the  English  laws,  called  only  to  a titular 
royalty,  subordinate  during  the  life  of  his  wife,  a position 
which  little  suited  a man  of  his  character.  The  princess, 
on  being  solicited  by  doctor  Burnet  to  declare  the  manner  in 
which  she  would  act  towards  her  husband,  if  she  ever  came 
to  the  crown  of  England,  had  engaged  to  resign  all  authority 
to  him  as  soon  as  she  herself  should  be  invested  with  it, 
and  this  promise  had  been  received  by  William  as  the  one 
encouragement  wanting  in  the  pursuit  of  his  project. 

After  lord  Mordaunt,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  at  a 
time  when  conversions  from  protestantism  to  Catholicism 
were,  at  the  English  court,  a sure  road  to  preferment,  had 
abandoned  Catholicism  for  protestantism,  came  in  the  year 
1687,  not  to  solicit  a premature  intervention,  but  merely  to 
explain  to  the  prince  of  Orange  the  disposition  of  the  higher 
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classes  of  the  English,  and  the  general  state  of  affairs.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  although  fully  decided,  thought  fit  to  hold 
out  only  vague  hopes  to  the  earl;  but  his  measures  as  to 
Holland  and  Europe  were  already  almost  complete,  when  the 
affair  of  the  bishops  and  the  birth  of  a prince  of  Wales  so 
suddenly  changed  the  relative  position  of  the  English  people 
and  the  government  of  the  high  catholics. 

The  prince  sent  M.  Zulestein  to  compliment  James  upon  the 
birth  of  an  heir.  This  ambassador  had  secret  instructions  to 
sound  the  court  and  the  high  clergy,  and  to  counsel  the 
bishops  to  profit  by  the  popularity  which  they  had  gained  by 
their  resistance,  to  bring  the  nonconformists  back  to  them. 
The  prince  desired  that  the  question  of  his  right  as  against 
those  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  should  be  in  England, 
the  question  of  protcstantism  without  any  distinction  of  sect, 
against  Catholicism.  Dykvelt,  on  quitting  England,  had  laid 
great  stress  upon  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  the  churchmen 
had  ever  since  been  actively  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  in  which  they  made  all  the  advances.  The  non- 
conformists in  general  had  placed  no  faith  in  the  promises  of  the 
catholic  faction;  they  had  joyfully  accepted  liberty,  but  only 
as  a provisional  concession.  The  Anglicans  in  guaranteeing 
them,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  papists,  that  liberty,  which 
they  said  the  fear  that  their  mutual  enemies  might  profit  by 
it,  had  obliged  them  to  refuse  them,  left  less  room  to  doubt  their 
intentions.  The  bishops,  in  their  petition  to  the  king,  had 
not  failed  to  express  the  wish  that  for  the  future  there  might 
be  no  more  nonconforming  protestants;  but  they  had,  at  the 
same  time,  declared  that  to  the  parliament  alone  belonged  the 
right  of  annulling  the  laws  of  uniformity  which  might  be 
no  longer  necessary.  The  counsel  for  the  bishops  had  argued 
to  the  same  effect;  all  the  writings  published  on  this  affair 
by  the  church  of  England,  had  spoken  of  the  nonconformists 
as  of  brothers  from  whom  they  would  no  longer  be  separated 
by  the  ancient  and  harsh  laws  which  had  always  been  prin- 
cipally directed  against  the  papists.  Moreover,  conferences 
had  taken  place  between  the  presbyterians,  the  quakers,  the 
anabaptists,  and  the  Anglican  churchmen ; and  in  the  hope  of 
a happier  future  they  had  mutually  sunk  many  old  grievances 
in  oblivion.  They  bad  in  turn  allied  themselves  to  the  court 
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and  the  papists  from  interested  motives;  it  was  a common 
error,  and  could  only  be  repaired  by  a frank  and  enduring 
reconciliation.  This  reconciliation  had  been  effected  with 
eclat  in  the  affair  of  the  bishops.  As  these  devoted  them- 
selves in  the  name  of  all,  there  was  not  one  among  the  non- 
conformists who  was  not  proud  of  being  represented  by 
them.  The  population  of  London  had,  as  in  the  papist  plot, 
rallied  around  the  protestant  interest,  and  the  same  union 
took  place  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  admiral  Russell,  cousin-german 
of  him  who  had  been  decapitated  under  Charles  II.,  went  to 
Holland  to  announce  part  of  these  great  results  to  the  prince 
of  Orange.  Since  the  tragical  end  of  the  man  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  glory  of  his  family,  the  admiral  had  quitted  the 
service  and  the  court.  He  was  a man  of  honour,  ardent  in 
his  principles,  and  universally  esteemed.  A great  many  persons 
of  high  rank  and  influence  had  charged  him  to  speak  to 
the  prince  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  to  learn  from  him,  posi- 
tively, if  he  was  in  a position  to  prevent  at  once  the  final 
attempts  of  the  papists  or  the  evils  which  would  result  from 
a general  insurrection  of  the  English  against  a government 
odious  to  all.  William  replied  that,  if  a decided  number  o. 
Englishmen  of  distinction  were  to  invite  him,  as  much  in 
their  own  name  as  in  that  of  their  partisans,  to  come  and 
restore  to  the  nation  its  privileges  and  to  religion  its  security, 
he  thought  that,  towards  the  end  of  September,  he  should  be 
able  to  meet  the  appeal.  The  admiral  returned  to  England ; 
he  was  soon  joined  by  Sidney,  brother  of  the  illustrious 
Algernon,  who  hastily  returning  from  Italy  on  hearing  oi 
the  events  which  were  agitating  England,  had  remained  for 
some  time  in  Holland.  Sidney  had  in  1679  been  English 
ambassador  to  the  Hague;  he  was,  of  all  the  English  with 
whom  the  prince  was  acquainted,  him  for  whom  he  felt  the 
most  regard.  He  deserved  it  for  many  noble  qualities,  and 
among  those  which  rendered  him  most  valuable  in  an  enter- 
prise of  this  kind,  for  a discretion,  a clearness  of  judgment 
which  gave  authority  to  his  selections  and  guaranteed  the 
secrecy  of  the  communications  between  the  prince  and  the 
English  lords.  As  he  was  somewhat  deficient  in  activity,  the 
prince  associated  with  him  a relation  of  Dr.  Burnet,  named  John- 
ston, whose  extreme  diligence  rendered  him  a valuable  agent. 
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On  meeting  in  England,  Mordaunt,  Shrewsbury,  Russell, 
and  Sidney,  set  about  preparing  the  invitation  upon  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  promised  to  act.  They  sounded  the 
marquis  of  Halifax,  the  ex-minister  Danby,  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, the  earl  of  Devonshire,  three  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  Trelawny,  Kirke,  and  lord  Churchill, 
and  those  among  the  bishops  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  late  resistance.  The  marquis  of  Halifax,  from  the 
first,  showed  that  he  would  not  compromise  himself ; the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  when  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  the  conspi- 
racy, was  all  at  once  checked  by  scruples,  and  gave  this  excuse 
of  feeble  minds,  that  he  earnestly  desired  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  but  could  not  conscientiously  aid  it.  The  earl 
of  Devonshire  and  Danby  warmly  adopted  the  project. 
Danby  gained  over  the  bishop  of  London,  and  through  him 
six  of  the  bishops  whose  trial  had  just  been  brought  to  a ter- 
mination. Kirke,  a striking  example  here  of  the  facility 
with  which  good  and  evil  are  forgotten  in  agitated  times — 
Kirke,  who  had  been  named  among  the  patriots,  since  the 
insolent  reply  he  gave  to  James,  when  this  monarch  endea- 
voured to  convert  him,  engaged  himself  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  Lord  Churchill, 
the  future  Marlborough,  adopted  the  same  views.  He  had 
long  been  the  favourite  and  almost  the  friend  of  James. 
Distinguished  at  court  by  a superiority  of  intellect  and  a luxury 
of  life  which  placed  him  far  in  advance  of  the  most  brilliant 
nobles,  he  already  exercised  over  the  princess  of  Denmark  that 
ascendancy  which  was  afterwards  to  raise  him  to  so  high  a 
fortune;  the  counterfeit  birth  of  a prince  of  Wales  having 
entirely  separated  the  interests  of  the  princess  from  those  of  the 
king  her  father,  the  young  lord  had  abandoned  the  king  in 
this  rupture;  he  promised  to  side  with  the  prince  of  Orange 
immediately  upon  his  appearance,  and  to  get  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Denmark  to  do  the  same.  Trelawny  lUso  gave  his 
word  to  William’s  agents,  and  brought  over  with  him  the  bishop 
of  Bristol.  Johnston,  incessantly  going  and  coming  between 
Scotland  and  England,  and  England  and  Holland,  himself 
conducted  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  conspirators.  He 
would  go  to  Holland,  and  inform  the  plotters  there  of  the  fresh 
accessions  made  in  England  and  Scotland  by  their  friends,  and 
then  return  to  encourage  the  latter  by  the  recital  of  what  was 
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doing  in  Holland  to  support  them.  The  secret,  although 
known  to  persons  whose  numbers  were  constantly  increasing, 
was  well  kept,  because  in  this  kind  of  enterprise  a secret  is 
always  preserved  in  proportion  to  the  chances  of  success,  and 
the  government  of  James  had  be<x>me  too  feeble  to  attract  any 
deserters. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  August,  that  lord  Bussell,  Sid- 
ney, Johnston,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  quitted  England, 
not  to  return  to  it,  until  accompanied  by  the  prince  of 
Orange.  They  were  furnished  with  the  letters  of  invitation 
which  the  prince  had  desired  to  have.  A few  weeks  only 
had  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  the  bishops’  trial; 
the  S3Tstem  of  conciliation  adopted  by  the  high  catholics  had 
been  so  quickly  comprehended  by  the  nation,  and  had  so  em- 
boldened its  contempt  and  resentment,  that  this  system  was 
no  longer  tenable,  and  it  became  necessary  again  to  have  re- 
course to  violence;  but  they  had  no  longer  any  troops  on 
whom  they  could  rely.  After  the  trial  of  Ae  bishops,  the  joy 
of  the  soldiers  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath  had  not  so  soon 
subsided  as  that  of  the  London  populace,  but  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, assumed  a far  more  alarming  character.  The  few  pa- 
pist soldiers  who  served  in  these  regiments  all  at  once  became 
objects  of  the  abuse  of  the  protestant  soldiers,  who  had,  on 
several  occasions  ill  treated  them.  Toasts,  threatening  to  the 
papists,  had  been  vehemently  applauded  in  the  noisy  festivals 
held  in  honour  of  protestant  anniversaries.  It  had  become 
necessary  to  break  up  the  camp,  to  distribute  the  regiments  as 
after  the  restoration,  and  to  discharge  a certain  number  of  the 
more  turbulent  men,  who  became  still  more  dangerous  dis- 
seminated among  the  people,  at  a time  when  the  people 
needed  nothing  to  put  them  in  motion  but  energetic  encou- 
ragement. 

In  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the 
high  catholics  as  their  bulwark,  the  disposition  of  the  troops 
was  manifested  at  the  same  time  by  the  refusal  of  all  the 
officers  to  obey  an  order  given  by  the  king.  This  regiment, 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  the  king’s  natural  son, 
had  been  chosen,  as  better  affected  than  any  other,  for  an 
essay  at  re-organization,  which  was  to  introduce  five  Irish 
catholics  into  each  company.  Several  officers  having  refused 
to  receive  the  Irish,  the  king  cashiered  them  by  a council  of 
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war.  All  their  brother  officers  immediately  sent  to  resign 
their  commissions.  The  king  found  himself  obliged  either  to 
accept  these  resignations,  or  to  renounce  the  eniDlment  of  the 
Irish  soldiers:  he  had  the  weakness  to  regard  the  latter 
alternative  as  that  dictated  by  prudence;  and  yet  it  was  one 
of  his  favourite  maxims,  that  the  soldier  who  hesitates  is  in  a 
state  of  mutiny. 

Things  were  carried  yet  further  on  board  the  fleet  of  eighty 
men  of  war  which  had  been  assembled  by  the  king  on  infor- 
mation of  the  warlike  preparations  which  were  going  on  in 
the  month  of  July,  in  the  ports  of  Holland.  A papist,  admiral 
Strickland,  having  received  the  command  of  this  fleet,  had 
taken  priests  on  board  with  him.  These  priests  one  day  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  mass  on  board  his  vessel,  the  sailors  broke 
out  into  threats  and  murmurs,  which  passing  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  gave  reason  to  fear  a general  insurrection  of  the  fleet. 
The  king  himself  hearing  of  the  aflair,  hastened  to  the  spot, 
but  order  was  only  established  by  the  dismissal  of  the  catholic 
priests.  The  marine  forces  were  far  more  decided  than  the 
soldiers  in  their  hatred  to  the  government  of  the  Jesuits;  they 
had  continually  before  their  eyes  the  spectacle  of  the  superior 
condition  of  their  rivals,  the  French  navy;  they  saw  them- 
selves condemned,  not  only  to  abstain  from  undertaking  any- 
thing for  the  glory  of  their  country  against  Louis  XIV.,  the 
enemy  of  the  liberty  of  nations  and  of  the  protestant  religion, 
but,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  to  lend  their  aid  to 
that  king  against  a man  who  for  twenty  years  had  given  to 
Holland  that  part  in  the  European  drama,  which  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  administration  of  Cromwell  seemed  to  have 
for  ever  assigned  to  Great  Britain.  Thus  the  feeling  of  the 
English  mariners  was  not  only  disaffection  to  the  government 
of  James,  but  an  evident  sympathy  with  the  character  and 
actions  of  that  William  whom  they  regarded  as  the  chief  of 
protestant  Europe;  and  these  were  the  first  adversaries  whom 
James  would  oppose  to  his  son-in-law,  if  he  undertook  to  cross 
the  sea  to  dispute  with  him  the  right  to  the  crown. 

The  prince  of  Orange  had  proceeded  without  awaiting  the 
return  of  lord  Russell  and  the  other  English  lords.  As  he 
had  received  exact  information,  during  their  stay  in  England, 
of  the  progress  of  their  measures,  and  knew  that  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  nation,  of  the  fleet,  and  of  the  army,  gave  him  a 
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sufficiently  clear  invitation,  he  thought  himself  in  a position 
to  announce  to  doctor  Burnet,  in  the  month  of  July,  that  in 
October  he  would  be  in  England,  with  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men.  The  petition  of  the  English  lords  was  then 
not  required  at  this  period  to  decide  the  enterprise,  but  as 
an  authority  for  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  seeing  the  arrival 
of  the  prince,  might  demand  by  what  right  a stranger  pre- 
sented himself  to  defend  English  liberty.  This  important 
document,  attributed  more  peculiarly  to  the  earl  of  Danby 
and  doctor  Burnet,  was  drawn  up  with  a perfect  appreciation 
of  all  the  interests  and  all  the  opinions  which  were  to  be  con- 
ciliated and  brought  over  to  one  sole  and  only  mode  of  en- 
franchisement: it  enumerated  the  long  list  of  the  grievances 
of  England  against  James  since  the  seizure  of  the  charters, 
which  were  attributed  to  his  influence  when  duke  of  York, 
down  to  the  substitution  of  a prince  of  Wales,  the  latest  out- 
rage of  the  catholic  faction  against  the  country.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pretended  pregnancy  and  accouchement 
were  set  forth  and  observed  upon  in  such  a manner,  as  to 
communicate  to  the  public  that  conviction,  upon  this  matter, 
which  it  was  important  that  the  prince  of  Orange  should  ap- 
pear to  have  acted  upon.  The  document  was  secretly  sanc- 
tioned and  adopted  by  men  whom  no  one  would  have  expected, 
some  years  before,  to  have  seen  combined,  in  a step  of  this 
kind;  those  who  had  been  the  most  violent  in  the  last  royalist 
reaction,  and  those  who  had  conspired  with  the  illustrious 
patriots,  Russell  and  Sidney;  those  who  more  recently  had 
aided  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  those  who  had  fought 
against  him;  but  time,  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the 
march  of  interests  triumphed  thus  over  the  finality  which  all 
parties,  at  one  time  or  other,  so  foolishly  set  up. 

Dating  from  the  month  of  July,  William  was  fixedly 
decided  on  invading  his  father-in-law’s  states.  The  principal 
condition  of  success,  the  good  will  of  England,  was  secure; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  collect  sufficient  forces,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  nothing  to  fear  from  fortune,  in  the  event  of 
any  portion  of  James’s  fleet  or  ai-my  remaining  faithful  to 
him,  and  of  the  king’s  seeking  to  determine  all  in  one  action; 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  republic, 
and  to  interest  throughout  Europe,  in  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, sufficient  powers  to  prevent  Holland,  in  undertaking 
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an  expedition  so  daring,  and  depriving  herself  of  part  of  her 
troops  to  carry  it  out,  from  having  anything  to  fear  from 
Louis  XIV. 

Louis  XTV.  was  interested  in  maintaining  on  the  throne 
of  England  a king  who  answered  for  the  neutrality  of  this 
nation,  a fettered  yet  ever  menacing  rival.  It  was  to  the 
abasement  of  England,  under  a government  engaged  in  a 
struggle  against  its  sentiments,  its  wants,  and  its  progress, 
that  Louis  XIV.  in  a great  measure  owed  it  that  he  had 
not  been  interrupted  in  his  successes.  Born  to  be  at  the 
head  of  that  great  French  movement,  to  which,  for  twenty 
years,  the  interests  of  all  Europe  had  been  subordinate, 
those  of  continental  Europe  by  war,  those  of  England  by 
the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  Louis  XIV.  had  still  need  for  the 
Stuarts  to  reign;  and  this  was  the  secret  of  his  friendship 
for  them.  Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  peace  of  Nyme- 
gen;  he  had  employed  them  in  completing,  by  forced  inter- 
pretations of  that  peace,  obtained  from  the  exhaustion  of 
Europe  and  the  mercenary  compliances  of  Charles  II.,  the 
territorial  position  of  France,  in  raising  all  things  in  the 
interior  of  his  kingdom  to  the  level  of  his  powerful  external 
situation.  During  these  ten  years  he  had,  without  firing  a 
single  shot,  annexed  to  France,  Sfrasburg,  the  duchy  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  the  petty  seigneuries  dependent  on  the  Palatinate,  and 
on  the  electorate  of  Treves,  the  principality  of  Orange,  the 
county  of  Avignon,  the  towns  of  Casal,  Alost,  Courtray, 
Dixmude,  &c.  During  this  time  he  had  built  Rochefort,  Brest, 
and  Toulon;  had  formed  his  powerful  marine,  burnt  Algiers, 
put  to  ransom  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  humbled  Genoese  liberty, 
saved  that  of  Venice  menaced  by  the  Turks,  established  the 
French  settlements  in  India,  drawn  to  Versailles  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  kings  of  several  barbarous  nations,  and  finally, 
covered  France  with  establishments,  which  at  once  proved 
extreme  prosperity  and  extreme  slavery.  Europe,  during 
the  same  time,  had  been  so  divided  in  her  interests,  or  so 
weakened,  as  to  be  unable  to  attempt  anything  against  this 
nation,  aggrandized,  by  her  submission  to  a despotism  which 
gave  unity  to  its  long  scattered  forces.  But  Spain  was  in 
continual  alarm  for  her  possessions  in  the  Netherlands;  the 
empire  had  to  demand  satisfaction  for  a multitude  of  petty 
usurpations;  Holland  and  all  the  protestant  states  of  Ger- 
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many,  believed  themselves  threatened  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes;  pope  Innocent  XI.,  insulted,  even  in 
Rome,  had  excommunicated  the  French  ambassador;  the 
English  detested  Louis  XIV.  in  that  Jesuit  government 
which  he  upheld,  despite  the  contempt  of  all  Europe.  No- 
thing was  wanting  to  spring  the  mine  of  such  infinite  dis- 
contents against  France  but  an  occasion;  this  presented 
itself;  and,  in  the  European  commotion,  the  vastest  that  ever 
took  place,  the  revolution,  so  desired  by  the  English,  was 
merely  a necessary  episode. 

Whilst  William  was  planning  the  means  of  keeping  secret 
from  Louis  XIV.  the  preparations  for  his  expedition,  the 
elector  of  Cologne,  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  the  faithful  ally  of 
the  Dutch  republic,  died.  The  position  of  Cologne,  which 
commands  twenty  leagues  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  and 
which  borders  on  the  east  a part  of  the  Dutch  frontier,  ren- 
dered the  alliance  of  the  elector  who  should  succeed  Ferdi- 
nand, of  great  importance  to  the  Dutch  republic;  on  his  part, 
it  Wiis  the  interest  of  Louis  XIV.  that  this  successor  should 
be  favourable  to  him;  he  supported  a certain  cardinal  de 
Furstemburg,  against  whom,  accordingly,  the  princes  of  the 
protestant  states  along  the  Rhine,  the  empire,  and  the  court  of 
Rome,  immediately  declared.  Tlie  latter,  already  engaged  in 
a quarrel  with  the  court  of  France  as  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  and  the  insults  which  had  been  offered  it  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  Vatican,  openly  proclaimed  against  cardinal 
Furstemburg;  a long  contest  arose.  Louis  XIV.  threatening 
to  instal  his  cardinal,  in  spite  of  Rome  and  in  spite  of  the 
empire,  tlie  prince  of  Orange  had  at  once  a pretext  for  making 
warlike  preparations,  a ground  for  summoning  the  enemies  of 
French  influence  to  a general  coalition,  and,  finally,  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  able  to  occupy  Louis  XTV.  upon  the  Rhine  in 
such  a manner  that  he  could  not  interfere  with  his  designs 
upon  England. 

An  opportunity,  which  alone  had  been  wanting  to  the 
plans  long  meditated  by  William,  once  found,  everything  aided 
their  execution  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  In  a few  weeks 
the  famous  league  of  Augsburg  united  against  France, 
Austria,  Holland,  Bavaria,  Spain,  Brandenberg,  Saxony,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Savoy,  and  the  Roman  states;  a formidable  and 
singular  coalition,  in  which  the  entire  body  of  tlie  protestant 
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states  were  seen  upholding  the  decision  of  the  pope  against 
cardinal  Furstemburg,  and  the  powers  which  had  ever, been 
tiie  enemies  of  protestantism,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Spain, 
taking  up  arms  against  the  king  who  had  just  revoked  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  England  {done,  compelled  to  inaction,  took 
no  part  in  this  immense  movement:  and,  accordingly,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  European  conspiracy  against  Louis  XIV.,  it  was 
fain  to  form  one  nearly  as  vast  against  James  II.  The  states 
of  Holland  at  first  considered  the  military  preparations  already 
made  by  William  as  useful  demonstrations  in  the  affair  of 
Cologne;  but  taking  things  in  a higher  point  of  view,  they 
saw  that  the  sacrifice  of  men  and  money,  which  the  prince 
demanded  of  them  for  an  expedition  to  England,  w'ould  be  the 
saving  of  the  republic;  that  England,  once  free,  would  imme- 
diately assume  among  the  enemies  of  Louis  XIV.  the  station 
appertaining  to  her  power  and  her  national  enmity  to  France. 
The  protestant  states,  whose  interests  were  more  peculiarly 
mixed  up  with  those  of  Holland,  adopted  the  same  views,  and 
promised  to  appropriate  thirty  thousand  men,  in  the  absence 
of  William,  for  the  defence  of  the  Dutch  territory.  Most  of 
the  coalesced  powers,  on  being  successively  put  in  possession 
of  the  secret,  felt  the  necessity  of  securing  the  concurrence  of 
the  English  nation,  and  saw  that  they  would  secure  this  by 
placing  William  at  its  head,  and  that  such  a man,  at  the  head 
of  such  a nation,  attacking  in  rear  the  power  of  Louis  XIV., 
would  soon  change  his  haughty  triumphs  into  humiliations. 
European  policy  was  thus  armed  by  William,  without  there 
being  any  personal  animosity  against  James  on  the  part  of 
the  princes  who  desired  his  fall. 

Things  were  already  nearly  in  this  state  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  the  relations  between  the  Anglican  church, 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  prince,  had  attained  the  point  described, 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  James  of  what 
was  being  prepared  against  him.  Still  apparently  determined 
to  convoke  the  parliament  in  November,  he  was  pursuing 
those  miserable,  petty  intrigues  which  he  thought  would  give 
hiin  a lower  chamber  opposed  to  the  tests  and  favourable  to 
the  dispensing  power,  when  the  advice  to  take  instant  measures 
for  resisting  the  impending  invasion  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
was  given  him  by  Louis  XIV.  through  Barillon.  To  this, 
advice  Barillon  added,  in  his  master’s  name,  the  offer  of  a 
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body  of  fifteen  thousand  men  who  should  land  at  Portsmouth, 
and  a squadron  which  should  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Dutch.  James  would  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
danger.  It  is  said  that  he  adopted  the  opinion  of  Sunderland, 
that  a French  army,  unless  it  were  large  enough  to  meet 
every  danger,  would,  by  its  presence  alone,  deprive  the  king 
of  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  Such  was  the  absurd  confidence 
which  James  placed  in  the  supposed  affection  of  his  subjects, 
after  all  that  he  had  done  to  destroy  it,  that  when  Albeville 
came  in  all  haste  to  inform  him  of  what  was  passing  in 
Holland,  he  received  express  orders  to  announce  every- 
where that  the  preparations  in  Holland  had -no  other  object 
than  the  affair  of  Cologne;  and  James  himself,  in  order  not 
to  counteract  this  ridiculous  assertion,  thought  fit  to  abstain 
from  any  demonstration.  Louis  XIV.,  losing  all  hope  of 
overcoming  this  obstinate  incredulity,  endeavoured  to  intimi- 
date the  States,  by  signifying  to  them  that  between  himself 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  there  existed  so  close  an 
alliance,  that  he  should  consider  every  attempt  against  the 
territory  of  that  prince  as  an  attempt  upon  his  own  crown. 
James,  despite  this  public  proceeding,  persisted  in  the  idea  of 
keeping  his  subjects  from  the  impression  which  their  belief 
in  the  menaced  invasion  might  produce  in  their  minds.  He 
contradicted  Louis  XIV.  as  to  the  alliance  notified  by  this 
king  to  the  States,  and  continued  not  only  to  speak,  but  to 
act  as  a man  who  enjoyed  the  most  profound  security. 

Already,  however,  the  military  preparations  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  had  so  evidently  England  for  their  object,  that  the 
prince  and  the  States  themselves  no  longer  took  any  pains 
to  conceal  the  fact.  The  contingents  promised  by  the  pro- 
testant  states  covered  the  eastern  frontier  of  Holland;  ten 
thousand  men,  the  best  infantry  of  the  republic,  were  en- 
camped at  Nymegen,  waiting  but  the  order  to  advance  towards 
the  sea;  a considerable  number  of  transports  were  ready  on 
the  coasts  of  North  Holland.  Admiral  Herbert,  brother  of 
the  magistrate  who  had  succeeded  Jeffreys  in  the  office  of 
lord  chief  justice,  was  in  this  province,  directing  with  as  much 
activity  os  precision  all  the  preparations  for  embarkation. 
Herbert,  the  most  distinguished  of  British  sailors  at  that 
period,  had  for  several  months  abandoned  the  court  of  James. 
His  long  and  blind  devotion  to  that  monarch  rendered  his 
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rupture  with  the  catholics  more  striking;  and  from  that  time, 
those  who  knew  his  ambition,  and  the  proud  and  vindictive 
turn  of  his  character,  foresaw  that  he  would  not  long  remain 
an  inactive  malcontent.  William  destined  him  to  command 
the  invading  fleet,  a post  in  which  his  talents,  and  still  more 
the  influence  of  his  name  on  the  minds  of  the  English  mariners, 
rendered  him  invaluable.  Seventy  ships  of  war  were  ready  at 
several  points  to  convoy,  under  his  command,  the  Dutch 
expedition.  The  transport  ships  were  to  carry,  besides  15,000 
soldiers  and  about  6000  horses,  30,000  muskets  for  an  insur- 
rection of  the  English,  if  it  were  found  necessary.  Their 
purchase  had  been  long  completed,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
to  commence  the  embarkation  but  the  negotiation  of  a loan  of 
four  millions  of  florins,  required  by  William  from  the  States. 
Nearly  all  Europe  knew  this,  yet  James  still  refused  to  believe 
in  any  design  of  his  son-in-law  on  the  crown.  But  perhaps 
this  apparent  incredulity  was,  after  all,  but  the  calculation  of 
cowardice;  for  without  avowing  his  fears,  James  made  his 
troops  assume  positions  which  had  for  their  object  the  securing 
his  flight  to  Portsmouth  in  case  of  necessity. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  the  four  millions  of  florins 
were  lent  to  William,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  French 
and  English  ambassadors,  who  had  expected  the  interposition 
of  protracted  difficulties  in  the  affair.  The  day  of  embarkation 
was  then  fixed  for  the  5th  or  6th  of  October. 

During  the  seven  or  eight  days  which  preceded  this  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  a fierce  contest  of  interests  and  opinions 
took  place  among  the  English  who  were  collected  round 
William.  We  have  already  shown  how  many  men,  hitherto 
separated  by  the  discords  of  the  counter-revolution,  had  all 
at  once  agreed  to  come  together  to  Holland  to  solicit  the 
intervention  of  William.  The  majority  of  them,  former  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  under  Clarendon,  under  the  Cabal, 
under  Danby,  under  James  himself  during  his  influence  as 
duke  of  York,  and  since  he  became  king,  up  to  the  time  when 
the  catholics  seized  the  helm  of  affairs,  were  malcontents  of 
old  or  fresh  date,  resolved  upon  expelling  the  jesuits.  Long 
opposed  to  each  other,  they  had  no  principles  in  common. 
That  which  supplied  the  place  of  these  was  that  aristocratic 
interest  which,  at  the  aspect  of  popular  scenes,  too  closely 
resembling  those  which  began  the  revolution,  had  determined 
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them  to  seek  William,  in  order  to  oppose  a protestant  to  the 
papists,  and  to  the  inferior  classes  a king.  But  besides  the 
great  lords  who  for  six  months  had  quitted  England,  there 
were  at  the  Hague  a considerable  number  of  refugees — 
independents,  who  had  been  persecuted  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  restoration;  presbyterians,  who  had  been  persecuted  in 
England  under  Clarendon,  and  in  Scotland,  from  the  restora- 
I tion  until  the  first  decree  of  toleration ; whigs,  who  had  been 
so  long  victims  of  the  re-action  at  Oxford;  the  surviving 
Rye  House  conspirators;  and  soldiers,  escaped  from  the 
disasters  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth.  Hitherto  wandering 
about  the  German  protestant  states,  these  fugitives  of  so 
many  difierent  epochs  had  hastened  to  the  Hague,  hoping, 
by  means  of  this  expedition,  to  behold  their  country  once 
more,  and  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  enterprise.  Their 
hatred  to  James  II.  was  not,  like  that  of  the  noble  emigrants, 
founded  upon  the  recent  facts  which  had  in  England  replaced 
the  Anglican  church  in  the  first  rank  of  resistance,  and 
rendered  the  cause  of  the  bishops  dear  to  the  people;  its 
character  was  more  extensive,  but  apart  from  the  actual  state 
of  things.  It  was  a protest  against  nearly  all  that  had  been 
done  since  the  restoration. 

The  difference  between  their  views  and  those  of  the  lords 
who  had  invited  William  broke  out,  when  the  prince  desired 
to  consult  both  the  one  and  the  other  party  as  to  the  mani- 
festo which  he  should  address  to  the  English,  on  commencing 
the  expedition.  A form  of  declaration,  based  upon  the  views 
of  the  lords, — that  is  to  say,  which  dwelt  principally  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  tests,  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  and  the  impo- 
sition of  a prince  of  Wales,  was  supported  by  the  nobles. 
Their  adversaries  advocated  another  declaration,  drawn  up 
by  one  Wildman,  an  old  agitator  of  , Cromwell’s  army,  and 
they  brought  over  to  it  several  distinguished  personages, 
amongst  others,  lord  Mordaunt  and  the  earl  of  Mansfield. 
Wildman  first  sketched  out  the  theory  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, and  enumerated  all  the  violations  of  that  constitution; 
which,  according  to  him,  justified  the  insurrection  about  to  be 
attempted.  Now  the  greater  number  of  these  infraction^ 
belonged  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Wildman  and  his  friends 
even  maintained  that  they  were  more  grave,  more  perilous, 
than  those  with  which  the  reign  of  James  was  reproached; 
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that  the  latter  had  merely  assailed  the  supremacy  of  the 
Anglican  church,  whilst  the  former,  in  seizing  upon  the 
charters,  in  the  laws  against  the  press  and  the  militia,  in  arbi- 
trary imprisonments, had  overthrown  the  fundamental  liberties 
of  the  nation.  The  dispute  resolved  itself  into  this — should 
they  accept  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  or  should  they  condemn 
this  reign  in  common  with  that  of  James  II.?  The  system  of 
abuse  and  violence  which  Wildman  and  his  friends  desired  to  , 
have  attacked  in  its  whole,  was  so  closely  connected  throughout,  . ’ 
that  the  partisans  of  the  first  declaration  were  evidently  dis- 
ingenuous in  pretending  that  the  natural  separation  of  the 
two  reigns  was  manifested  by  the  facts;  but  they  urged  with 
success  this  important  consideration,  that,  by  a statement  of 
grievances  extending  so  far  back  they  would  alarm  the  dig- 
nified clergy  and  a great  portion  of  the  nobility,  who  had 
been  participators  in  most  of  the  tyrannical  acts  charged  upon 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  might  thus,  perhaps,  drive  them 
to  a reconciliation  with  James.  This  argument  carried  the 
first  declaration,  but  still  with  some  modifications  proposed 
by  Wildman’s  party,  which  referred  to  the  princip^  abuses 
of  the  reign  of  Charles,  but  attributed  them  to  the  secret  or 
declared  influence  of  James,  and  thus  made  him  alone  the 
guilty  person.  The  two  refugee  parties  were  not  satisfied 
by  this  compromise  as  to  the  intention  of  each  other.  As 
always  happens  in  such  cases,  they  postponed  a fuller  expla- 
nation until  the  success  of  the  common  enterprise,  and  mean- 
time each  hastened  to  secure  an  ally  in  the  nation. 

Admiral  Herbert  put  to  sea  in  the  first  days  of  Octo- 
ber with  a powerful  division,  which  was  to  cover  the  assem- 
bling of  the  transport-ships  and  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops.  He  was  to  advance  far  enough  up  the  Channel  to  rally 
round  him,  if  possible,  the  English  squadrons  which  it  was 
presumed  James  had  sent  to  reconnoitre.  The  embarkation 
commenced  on  the  6th  of  October.  It  was  nearly  six  months 
since  the  trial  of  the  bishops  had  manifested  the  feeling  of 
England.  From  the  period  of  that  affair,  the  action  ot 
James’s  government  upon  it  had  been  well-nigh  null;  every 
chance  of  offending  the  people  hud  been  carefully  avoided; 
the  judges  had  received  orders  to  act  on  their  circuits  with 
the  greatest  moderation,  to  diffuse  everywhere  new  hopes, 
and  to  promise  a parliament  in  November.  But  these  last 
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attempts  at  conciliation  had  been  understood;  the  most  afflict- 
ing reports  reached  the  court  from  every  quarter  at  once.  The 
’udges  had  been  treated  with  such  contempt,  says  an  histo- 
rian, that  the  rules  of  decency  were  scarcely  observed  towards 
them,  even  while  they  were  seated  on  the  bench,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  progress  of  an  insurrectionary  spirit  among 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  was  manifested  by  the  tumultuous 
conduct  which  has  been  referred  to.  The  great  movement 
in  European  politics  during  August  and  September  had  been 
looked  upon  by  the  English  as  the  signal  of  deliverance  wliich 
they  had  expected  for  the  last  five  years.  The  preparations 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  were  universally  known  at  once  by 
the  medium  of  a conspiracy  whose  ramifications  extended 
over  all  England,  and  by  the  efforts  which  the  government 
had  made  to  persuade  her  that  the  preparations  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  did  not  alarm  it. 

The  liigh  catholics  were  at  last  fain  to  shake  off  an  apathy 
so  cowardly  or  so  ill-devised.  Information,  which  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  doubt  or  to  deny,  made  known  the  move- 
ments of  admiral  Herbert.  The  court  sought  to  make  it 
appear  as  though  it  Avere  just  enlightened  upon  a great  error, 
by  declaring  that  it  had  been  betrayed  by  the  minister  Sun- 
derland, whom  it  dismissed  as  having  sold  himself  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  a man  who  had  kept  the  king  in  this  state 
of  fatal  security.  Such  was  not  at  all  the  case:  Sunderland 
had  faithfully  served  James  and  the  catholics  from  the  time 
he  had  possessed  their  confidence.  In  his  endeavours  to 
maintain  himself  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  possible  posi- 
tions, between  a king  whose  imbecility  excited  his  pity  and 
a faction  whose  passions  and  expectations  he  in  no  degree 
shared,  he  had  displayed  an  ability  which  would  almost  com- 
mand our  respect,  Avere  it  not  that  all  this  sagacity  and  power 
of  resources  was  employed  to  satisfy  immense  personal  Avants 
at  the  cost  of  the  honour  and  liberty  of  his  country.  When 
Sunderland  beheld  the  near  approach  of  a catastrophe  which 
he  had  foreseen,  and  knew  that  he  could  no  longer  prevent 
it,  or  maintain  himself  in  the  office  which  had  ministered  to 
his  luxury  and  profusion,  he  accepted  his  disgrace  as  the  best 
service  that  James  could  render  him;  he  thought  it  would 
justify  him  in  the  eyes  of  a new  master. 

After  his  departure,  the  court  precipitately  made  a few 
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preparations  which  more  resembled  demonstrations  than  a 
plan  of  resistance.  The  fleet,  commanded  by  lord  Dartmouth, 
did  not  receive  the  decided  orders  which  alone  befitted  such 
an  emergency.  It  was  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  ad- 
miral Herbert,  but  it  remained  in  a state  of  inaction,  though 
there  was  no  other  field  of  battle  for  James  than  the  sea,  upon 
which  William  was  about  to  unfurl  his  standard,  with  the 
attractive  device,  Je  maintiendrai.  By  land,  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  was  quickly  assembled.  The  regiments 
taken  from  the  garrisons  and  encampments  around  London 
were  iU-disposed;  those  from  Scotland  were  somewhat  more 
devoted.  The  Irish  sent  by  lord  Tyrconnel  were  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  king;  and  it  was  the  same 
with  all  the  catholic  oflacers.  Most  of  the  protestant  officers 
had  given  their  secret  adhesion  to  the  agents  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  James,  by  his  conduct  and  his  presence,  might 
have  overawed  their  resolution,  but  he  did  not  possess  that 
warlike  spirit  which  he  had  so  frivolously  displayed  for  the 
last  three  years  at  the  camp  of  Hounslow.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand in  chief  to  the  earl  of  Feversham,  and  remained 
in  London  occupied — it  seems  hardly  credible — in  disputing 
about  the  grievances  of  the  nation  with  his  ministers,  and  in 
conferring  with  the  Anglican  bishops,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
intercession  for  a reconciliation  between  himself  and  their 
church. 

The  bishops  were  already,  for  the  most  part,  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy.  They  accordingly  offered  peace,  upon  con- 
ditions which  they  thought  would  revolt  the  haughty  spirit  of 
James;  but,  to  their  great  astonishment,  there  was  no  con- 
cession to  which  he  was  not  willing  to  descend.  He  restored 
its  charters  to  the  city  of  London,  promised  to  dissolve  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  to  reinstate  the  authorities  of  Mag- 
dalen college;  to  convoke  a free  parliament  as  soon  as  caffii 
should  be  established;  he  finally  offered  to  give  public  proofs 
of  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  At  his  request,  the 
countess  of  Sunderland  deposed  that  the  queen  had  one  day 
taken  her  hand  to  make  her  feel  the  child  within  her  bosom, 
but  she  could  not  venture  to  affirm  that  she  had  really  satis- 
fied herself  as  to  the  queen’s  condition.  A washerwoman 
declared  that  she  had  found  upon  the  queen’s  body  linen  cer- 
tain marks  of  an  accouchement.  Sever^  ladies  spoke  of  traces 
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of  milk  which  they  had  seen  on  her  linen;  and,  finally,  lady 
Wentworth  took  an  oath  that  she  had  touched  the  queen  and 
felt  the  child  move,  but  she  did  not  specify  an  exact  period, 
any  more  than  the  other  ladies  had  done,  which  gave  much 
latitude  to  mental  reservations.  These  unsatisfactory  testi- 
monies, which  were  collected,  printed  and  distributed  with 
profusion,  produced  no  effect  upon  public  opinion.  The  same 
objections  were  insisted  upon,  as  to  the  king’s  age  and  infir- 
mities, the  weak  state  of  the  queen,  the  death  of  her  four  first 
children,  her  seven  years’  sterility,  the  ridiculous  pilgrimage 
to  Saint  Winifred’s,  the  offerings  made  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
the  pregnancy  represented  as  miraculous  during  seven  months, 
the  time  of  conception,  all  at  once  put  back  a full  month  be- 
fore that  previously  assigned  to  the  miracle,  the  confinement 
before  the  proper  time,  the  removal  of  the  princess  of  Den- 
mark, the  situation  of  the  bed  in  the  chamber,  the  existence 
of  the  side  door,  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  witnesses  brought  by  the  king  into 
the  chamber,  the  absence  of  the  physicians,  the  impossibility 
of  getting  any  one  single  person  to  testify  to  the  fact  of  the 
queen’s  delivery,  the  only  fact  which  could  derive  weight 
from  such  tardy  evidence. 

The  inquiry,  though  so  public,  had  no  better  success  than 
the  restitution  of  the  charters  and  the  redress  of  various 
grievances;  the  people  said,  very  naturally,  that  these  repara- 
tions were  the  work  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  And  in  fact, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  days,  passed  in  mortal  anxiety,  the  court, 
having  heard  that  a furious  tempest  had  obliged  the  Dutch 
expedition  to  return  to  port,  and  that  the  fleet  of  admiral 
Herbert  had  undergone  considerable  damage,  all  at  once 
changed  its  attitude  and  language.  James,  thinking  that  he  be- 
held divine  aid  in  that  which  the  people,  saddened  by  the  same 
intelligence,  called  a papist  wind,  withdrew  his  promises,  and 
recalled  all  his  concessions.  The  writs  for  a new  parliament, 
which  were  ready  for  issuing,  were  suspended;  he  had  published 
an  act  of  amnesty  for  all  the  offences  to  which  the  affair  of 
the  tests  had  given  rise;  he  revoked  it.  The  high  catholics, 
who  had  for  a moment  feared  that  James  would  abandon  them, 
drew  around  him,  filled  with  an  ardour  which  returned  to 
them  with  hope.  As  the  season  was  already  advanced,  they 
thought  that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  be  forced  to  put  off 
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his  expedition  until  the  spring,  and  upon  this  supposition, 
hastily  concocted  a new  plan:  to  conyoke  a parliament,  to 
carry  the  election  by  undisguised  violence,  to  destroy  the 
opposition  of  the  upper  chamber  by  creating  an  hundred  and 
fifty  peers,  to  bring  over  all  the  troops  from  Ireland,  to  de- 
mand money  and  twenty  thousand  men  from  Louis  XJV.; 
such  was  the  last  counsel  given  to  James  by  the  Jesuits. 

It  was  in  the  unavoidable  path,  it  was  the  fatality  of  the 
English  counter-revolution,  to  attack  at  last  that  aristocracy 
by  which  its  first  progress  had  been  supported.  Between 
the  throne  and  the  religious  democracy  there  was  no  longer 
any  ecclesiastical  peerage,  but,  in  its  stead,  a vain  phantom  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  Absolute  power  now  thought  it  could 
no  longer  maintain  itself,  but  by  exciting  wide  ambition  in 
the  citizen  class  and  among  the  gentry,  by  prostituting  to 
them  the  temporal  peerage.  But  the  peerage,  without  the 
splendour  of  names,  without  fortune,  without  the  species  of 
sanctity  attached  to  the  rarity  and  antiquity  of  its  privileges, 
would  be  nothing  but  the  shame-bringing  offspring  of  the 
common  degradation  of  the  prince  and  of  the  subjects.  In- 
stead of  that,  so  to  speak,  disinterested  body,  standing  be- 
tween the  nation  and  royalty,  partaking  of  both,  which  had 
defended  the  national  liberty  against  the  Cabal  ministry,  and 
against  the  whig  parliaments  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
the  upper  chamber  would  become  the  representative  of  an 
interest,  foreign  to  the  soil  and  rejected  by  England,  the 
interest  of  the  Jesuits.  Charles  II.,  even  in  his  most  cruel 
extremities,  had  never  recourse  to  such  an  expedient,  de- 
structive of  the  constitution  which  permitted  it.  James  had 
first  offended  the  peerage  by  elevating  to  its  honours  the 
ignoble  Jeffreys;  and  the  suspicion  of  this  last  expedient, 
counselled  by  the  Jesuits,  rendered  more  service  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  than  the  tempest,  in  dispersing  his  vessels,  had 
done  him  harm. 

But,  even  had  the  prince  been  obliged  to  defer  his  expedi- 
tion until  the  spring,  the  Jesuits  would  not  have  passed  the 
winter  in  peace:  the  people  were  not  disposed  to  wait  so 
long;  they  had  scorned  the  advances  of  the  court,  when  it 
thought  itself  necessitated  by  the  approach  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  make  advances;  finding  it  retract  them  with  so 
much  insolence  at  the  news  of  a disaster,  the  extent  of  which 
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it  exaggerated,  they  themselves  assumed  the  language  of 
menace  and  commenced  war.  During  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober, frequent  riots  took  place  in  London;  the  catholic  chapels 
were  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The  5th  of  November,  the 
anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  witnessed  the  renewal  oi 
the  disorderly  scenes  which  had  followed  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops.  They  had  no  news  of  the  prince  of  Orange;  but 
despair  or  hope  displayed  themselves  in  equally  formidable 
shapes,  whether  the  papist  wind  made  them  fear  new  dangers,  or 
the  protestant  wind  restored  to  the  expedition  all  its  chances. 

At  length,  the  court  and  the  people  learnt  almost  at  the 
same  time  the  second  departure  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
his  landing  in  Devonshire.  He  had  left  Holland  the  11th 
November,  yielding  to  an  east  wind  which  would  either 
destroy  his  fleet,  or  carry  it  rapidly  to  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  and  on  the  15th  entered  Torbay,  after  having 
doubled  the  South  Foreland  without  meeting  one  of  James’s 
vessels. 

The  king  having  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  point 
upon  which  William  purposed  landing,  had  directed  his 
troops  north  and  east,  towards  those  places  which  he  thought 
most  threatened.  The  prince  appearing  in  the  west,  it 
was  necessary  to  countermand  the  order,  and  to  bring  all 
the  forces  together  on  one  central  point;  Salisbury  plain 
was  indicated  as  the  rendezvous.  Eight  or  ten  days  elapsed 
before  the  principal  regiments  had  assembled  there.  The 
prince  of  Orange  remained  all  this  time  at  Exeter,  confining 
himself  to  distributing  in  the  neighbouring  counties  his  mani- 
festo and  the  petition  of  the  English  lords.  It  was  not  expe- 
dient for  him  to  display  more  activity;  the  few  troops  he  had 
brought  with  him  needed  rest  after  a stormy  passage,  and 
could  only  he  considered  as  the  nucleus  of  an  army  which 
would  be  made  up  of  James’s  own  troops,  if  th^ir  feelings 
were  really  such  as  had  been  represented.  It  seemed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  James  ought  to  have  been  the  first  at  the 
rendezvous  at  Salisbury,  there  to  receive  the  diflierent  troops 
as  they  arrived,  and  assure  himself  of  their  good  will  before 
the  chiefs,  whom  he  suspected  to  have  been  gained  over  by 
the  prince,  could  meet  and  deliberate  upon  what  they  should 
do.  The  conduct  of  the  prince  and  his  principal  adherents, 
was  of  a nature  to  show  him  that  the  question  would  be 
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wholly  decided  between  two  armies  in  the  open  field ; the 
prince,  and  the  English  lords,  the  avowed  leaders  of  the 
enterprise,  carefully  avoided  any  appeal  to  that  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  who,  once  armed,  would  demand 
more  than  a revolution  at  court;  they  did  not  excite  the 
people  to  insurrection;  they  knew  the  danger  of  admitting 
tliem  into  the  quarrel;  they  considered  that,  for  the  interests 
of  order,  the  soldiers  whom  James  had  armed  in  his  own 
cause,  were  already  enough;  they  only  desired  to  draw  these 
to  their  side,  and  not  to  raise  others.  This  conduct  of  the 
Orange  party  had  already  a chilling  effect  upon  the  people 
in  those  places  w'here  he  had  anticipated  some  disturb- 
ances. They  were  astonished  at  not  finding  in  his  manifestos 
anything  to  inflame  their  passions,  or  hold  out  promises  to 
their  wants;  they  waited  until  the  course  of  events  should 
explain  that  which  at  present  they  did  not  comprehend;  and 
the  prince,  a week  after  his  landing,  was  still  at  Exeter, 
master  of  a territory,  of  limited  extent  indeed,  but  placed 
between  two  seas,  and  secure  from  any  surprise. 

James,  instead  of  profiting  by  this  state  of  uncertainty, 
was  forming  interpretations  of  it  at  London  with  the  high 
catholics.  They  saw,  in  the  silence  which  William  observed, 
a certain  proof  that  the  people  of  the  western  counties  were 
a devoted  to  the  government.  The  Londoners,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  having  seen  either  the  Dutch  or  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  being  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  catholic 
leaders,  were  in  a great  ferment.  James  wished  to  queU 
them  before  he  went  to  Salisbuiy;  he  managed  to  get  up  a 
skirmish  between  some  Irish  detachments  and  the  appren- 
tices and  workmen  who  were  about  to  destroy  the  chapels 
and  convents;  and  he  gave  way,  with  childish  passion,  to  this 
street  warfare,  until  the  news  arrived  that  desertions  were 
beginning  at  Salisbury.  He  then  left  for  the  army,  but  only 
arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  desertion  of  lord  Churchill,  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  and  colonel  Barkley.  Lords  Colchester  and 
Cornbury,  colonel  Godfrey,  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  eaptain 
Clarges,  and  a great  many  other  officers,  were  already  in  the 
prince’s  camp.  Still,  from  the  same  causes  which  kept 
back  the  people  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  the  soldiers  and  subaltern  officers  were  still  unde- 
cided. The  grounds  of  the  prince’s  invasion  did  not  appeal 
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SO  nearly  as  they  desired  to  their  interests.  The  deserters 
hardly  numbered  a thousand  men.  It  was  easy  and  advan- 
tageous to  replace  the  chiefs  who  had  quitted,  by  ambitious 
officers,  taken  from  the  inferior  ranks.  The  cavalry  was 
very  superior  in  number  and  quality  to  that  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  The  effective  of  the  royal  troops  amounted  to 
nearly  thirty  thousand  men;  the  prince  had  at  the  utmost 
but  fifteen  thousand.  If  a battle  had  taken  place  at  once,  it 
would  perhaps  have  proved  fatal  to  an  enterprise  from  which 
it  was  sought  to  exclude  the  people.  The  pupil  of  Turenne 
ought  to  have  known  the  power  of  activity;  a glance  at 
the  map  would  have  shown  him  how  easy  it  were  to  shut  up 
the  prince  in  Cornwall,  and  to  deprive  him  of  every  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  England.  But  fearing  to  be  ar- 
rested by  his  own  generab  and  delivered  to  the  prince,  be 
returned  to  London.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  camp,  when 
the  earl  of  Feversham  was  obliged  to  order  a retrograde 
movement;  and  in  this  movement  whole  regiments  were  led 
by  their  chiefs  to  the  prince. 

The  earl  of  Feversham  bad  hardly  quitted  Salisbury,  when 
the  prince  of  Orange  marched  towards  this  city,  joined  in  his 
way  by  the  royalist  troops  who  had  left  their  standard.  The 
retreat  of  the  royal  army  was  to  him  a victory.  The  result 
of  the  contest,  so  distinctly  declined  by  James,  now  being 
quite  clear,  the  large  towns  vied  with  each  other  in  the  prompti- 
tude of  their  adhesion  to  the  enterprise;  Bath,  Oxford,  Not- 
tingham, York,  Berwick,  Hull,  and  Bristol  outstripped  the 
others.  The  nobility  were  everywhere  seen  at  the  head  of 
the  movement.  The  citizens  rallied  to  a cry  which  seemed  in 
the  midst  of  an  insurrection  to  express  merely  a legal  de- 
mand. This  cry,  A free  parliament,  was  as  imhesitatingly 
adopted  by  the  people.  It  did  not  blindly  hurry  them  into 
unknown  changes,  but  simply  summoned  them  to  fulfil  in  the 
elections  a duty  which  they  well  understood.  -Owing  to  the 
judicious  arrangements  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  directed 
that  the  priests  and  other  agents  of  the  jesuits  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  way  quietly,  the  disorders  which  result  even  from 
the  most  legitimate  vengeance  were  prevented.  At  London, 
on  the  contrary,  the  last  efforts  of  James  to  defend  liis  chapels 
and  his  priests  aroused  in  the  people  the  revoluthmary  pas- 
sions of  1640.  Fathers  Petre  and  Warner  were  the  first  to 
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be  terrified:  they  fled  from  England.  They  were  bold  coun- 
sellors, and,  to  a certain  extent,  able,  but  not  men  of  action; 
ever  since  the  affair  of  the  bishops  they  had  lost  all  judgment. 

James,  abandoned  by  the  popish  priests,  and  believing 
himself  incapable  of  resistance,  although  he  was  still  obeyed 
by  the  troops  which  the  earl  of  Feversham  had  brought  back 
to  London,  summoned  all  the  protestant  lords  in  London,  and 
asked  them  whether  they  were  still  attached  to  him.  They 
swore  that  they  were;  for  alUiough  victorious  without,  they 
were,  in  London,  at  his  discretion,  had  he  any  energy  remain- 
ing. He  appeared  fully  to  accept  their  assurances,  and  began 
to  play  the  pathetic;  he  solicited  their  counsel;  he  asked,  in 
a broken  voice,  what  he  had  done  to  his  subjects  that  they 
should  treat  him  thus;  what  the  prince  of  Orange  wanted,  and 
what  those  who  were  widi  the  prince  wanted.  “ A free  par- 
liament and  the  banishment  of  the  papists,”  answered  the 
lords.  James  replied  that  he  also  desired  a free  parliament, 
and  that  he  would  consent  to  banish  the  papists  on  certain 
conditions.  “ Weil,*  said  the  lords,  “ if  such  are  your  views, 
doubtless  they  will  satisfy  the  prince  and  his  adherents;  you 
must  communicate  them  to  the  prince.”  James  exhibited 
some  reluctance  to  enter  into  an  accommodation  with  William; 
it  would  be  recognising  in  him  a right  to  interfere  in  the 
aflairs  of  the  kingdom;  but  he  was  also  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  success,  if  not  the  legitimacy,  of  the  enterprise. 
Accordingly,  a deputation,  consisting  of  the  marquis  of  Hali- 
fax, the  eari  of  Nottingham,  and  lord  Godolphin,  was  charged 
to  wait  upon  William,  and  inform  him  that  the  king  consented 
to  convoke  a free  parlimnent,  and  would  arrange  with  him  all 
that  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
elections.  This  was  exactly  as  if  James  had  said  that  he  de- 
sired to  join  the  insurrection  and  to  adopt  the  colours  of 
revolt:  whereupon,  those  around  the  prince  suggested  to  the 
messengers,  with  an  air  of  mockery,  that  beneath  this  question 
of  the  convxication  of  a free  parliament,  a question  already 
settled,  and  therefore  of  pure  form,  there  was  another  of  a 
more  difficult  nature — namely,  from  whom  the  nation  should 
hold  the  free  parliament,  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  or  from 
the  king. 

The  prince,  however,  replied  as  if  he  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  an  arrangement.  His  conditions,  from  their  modera- 
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tion,  seemed  devised  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  ot 
James,  which  was  then  wholly  desperate;  for  his  second 
daughter  and  the  prince  of  Denmark  had  abandoned  him, 
and  defection  had  become  an  ordinary  and  quite  public  jour- 
ney from  London  to  the  prince’s  quarters;  the  council  had 
dispersed:  and  the  queen  had  retired  to  France,  taking  with 
her  the  prince  of  Wales.  All  at  once  James  abandoned  the 
negotiation  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  fled  secretly  in 
the  company  of  a nobleman,  whose  servant  he  passed  for. 
His  destination  was  France,  the  last  hope  of  the  catholics;  for 
if  they  were  without  courage,  they  were  not  without  projects. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  James  had  given  the  earl  of 
Feversham  orders  to  disband  the  troops  which  he  still  kept 
together  in  the  environs  of  London.  The  order  was  partly 
executed,  so  that  the  town  was  all  at  once  filled  with  soldiers 
without  pay,  whilst  the  people,  on  learning  the  flight  of 
James,  broke  out  in  their  usual  reckless  manner,  eager  to  be 
revenged  on  the  papists,  and  to  manifest  their  joy  at  there 
being  no  government.  The  catholic  chapels  were  entirely 
destroyed  in  a few  hours;  the  convents  were  broken  into;  the 
people  not  finding  there  the  jesuits  whom  they  sought,  went 
after  them  into  the  houses  of  the  papists,  and  even  into  the 
mansions  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  catholic  powers.  No  blood 
was  shed,  because  the  Romish  priests  had  fled  several  days 
before,  but  all  that  they  had  left  behind  them,  books,  orna- 
ments, and  the  objects  of  their  worship,  was  seized  and  burnt. 
In  this  flrst  tumult,  Jeffreys  was  recognised  in  a street  dis- 
guised as  a sailor,  and  making  towards  the  Thames,  where  a 
vessel  awaited  him.  He  would  have  fallen  a victim  to  the 
popular  fury  had  he  not  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  some  of  the  calmer  people, 
and  to  demand  to  be  conducted  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
would  reveal  things  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  people 
first  beat  him,  and  then  dragged  him  before  the  lord  mayor, 
that  he  might  oblige  him  to  speak.  The  lord  mayor,  seeing  in 
this  state,  with  tom  clothes  and  face  all  bloody,  a man  whose 
name  only  the  evening  before  made  every  one  tremble, 
received  such  a shock  that  he  died  shortly  after;  Jeffreys,  the 
disgrace  of  the  bench  and  of  the  peerage,  died  also  in  the 
Tower  from  the  excesses  of  wine  in  which  he  indulged,  to  calm 
his  remorse  and  terror.  The  troops,  who,  until  the  departure 
of  James,  had  kept  the  people  in  check,  being  now  dispersed 
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and  disbanded,  the  disorder  was  perhaps  less  great  than  if  it 
had  been  opposed.  But  all  at  once  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
disbanded  Irish  intended  to  set  fire  to  the  city.  A procla- 
mation, forged  in  the  name  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  an 
unknown  hand,  and  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  assemblies, 
created  this  alarming  apprehension.  The  terror  which  it  . 
caused  gave  reason  to  fear  the  greatest  calamities;  some  of 
the  more  furious  of  the  populace  already  declared  that  the 
papists  must  be  exterminated  to  prevent  their  plottings. 

No  one  since  the  king’s  flight  had  as  yet  ventured  to  as- 
sume the  authority.  The  lord  mayor,  a man  of  little  energy, 
at  last  decided  upon  eonvoking  at  the  Guildhall  a meeting  of 
the  privy  council,  and  of  the  other  bishops  and  lords  who 
were  then  in  London.  They  agreed  in  this  assembly  that  a 
deputation  should  be  sent  to  intreat  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government  until  the  convo- 
cation of  a free  parliament,  and,  pending  his  answer,  they  called 
out  the  city  militia,  and  employed  them  to  watch  the  dis- 
banded soldiers,  and  to  protect  the  catholics  from  the  people. 
Upon  the  invitation  of  the  council,  William  advanced  towards 
London,  but  stopped  at  Windsor.  The  people,  already  dis- 
satisfied with  the  measures  taken  by  the  council  to  restore 
order,  were  angry  that  the  prince  should  keep  them  waiting, 
and  perceived  that  his  vicinity  increased  the  strictness  of  the 
magistrates.  The  same  coolness  which  the  peasants  and 
poor  country  people  had  shown  when  they  discovered  that 
this  new  revolution  was  not  for  them,  was  now  felt  by  the  Lon- 
doners, and  almost  created  an  interest  for  the  fugitive  James. 
They  believed  the  latter  to  have  already  left  the  kingdom 
several  days,  when  a rumour  came  that  he  had  been  recognised 
in  a little  port  in  Kent,  had  been  prevented  from  embark- 
ing, and  was  now  on  his  way  back  to  London.  He  imme- 
diately afterwards  entered  London,  free  to  all  appearance, 
and  surrounded  by  his  former  guards,  who  had  been  sent  to 
meet  him  by  the  council.  The  people  received  him  with 
acclamations,  which  however  did  not  restore  hope  to  him; 
they  seemed  rather  to  prove  that  another  was  already  master 
in  his  stead,  and  was  consequently  already  the  object  of 
popular  distrust.  This  return  was  both  for  him  and  for  the 
prince  of  Orange  a kind  of  miscalculation;  and  he  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  fly  once  more,  on  the  first  opportunity,  an 
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opportunity  which  the  prince,  who  still  feared  his  presence, 
was  very  ready  to  afford  him. 

The  prince  of  Orange  first  suggested  to  James  to  leave 
London,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  no  longer  safe  there. 
James  retired  to  Rochester,  a town  near  the  sea.  The  prince 
then  entered  London,  but  privately,  so  that  the  people,  in 
default  of  the  tumults,  from  which  strict  measures  of  police 
precluded  them,  might  not  even  have  a show  to  occupy  and 
satisfy  their  curiosity.  William,  on  arriving  at  St.  James’s 
palace,  found  seventy  peers  assemUed.  He  presented  to 
them  his  manifesto;  invited  them  to  arrange,  without  ddlay, 
the  means  of  convoking  a free  parliament,  and  withdrew, 
without  saying  a word  about  James.  The  peers,  imitating 
his  reserve,  drew  up  a resolution,  in  which  they  engaged 
themselves  to  William,  as  he  had  engaged  himself  to  them 
by  his  manifesto,  not  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  protestant 
religion  and  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England,  “ until 
they  were  so  secured  by  a free  parliament,  tliat  they  should 
no  longer  have  to  fear  falling  again  under  the  yoke  of  papacy 
and  slavery.”  This  engagement  of  the  seventy  lords,  and 
the  reception  given  by  the  common  council  to  the  prince,  as 
the  friend  of  the  national  liberty  and  religion,  was  nothing 
but  the  declaration  of  two  assemblies  without  authority  in 
favour  of  the  enterprise  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  There  still 
remained  a very  great  constitutional  difficulty;  namely,  who 
was  to  convoke  the  parliament,  the  prince  or  the  king. 

The  almost  unanimous  invocation  of  a free  parliament  had 
been  judiciously  employed  against  James,  when  the  chances  of 
the  struggle  might  still  have  been  in  his  favour,  became 
against  the  victorious  William  an  equally  prudent  reserva- 
tion. All  those  who,  in  England,  comprehended  the  necessity 
of  saving  liberty  by  preserving  royalty;  that  is  to  say,  the 
aristocracy  and  the  immense  majority  of  the  citizen  class, 
desired,  until  the  nation  was  duly  represented,  to  consider 
William  as  the  liberator  and  friend  of  the  nation,  but  also 
as  unconcerned,  personally,  in  the  dispute  between  England 
and  her  king.  The  Intimacy  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  not 
brought  into  question.  Upon  this  point  the  conviction  which 
had  induced  men  to  desire  the  intervention  of  William  was 
laid  aside,  until  they  had  come  to  a determination  respecting 
James  himself. 
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But  meanwhile,  James  having  fled  a second  time,  the 
alleged  vacancy  of  the  throne,  a fact  which  ^vas  afterwards 
matter  of  warm  discussion,  determined,  as  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  the  assembly  of  lords  to  offer  the  prince  the 
provisional  administration  of  the  kingdom.  William  refused 
to  receive  the  authority  from  the  lords  alone;  he  required 
that  it  should  be  offered  him  also  by  the  common  council, 
representing  the  city  of  London,  and  by  the  members  of  the 
two  chambers  of  commons  assembled  under  Charles  II.,  those 
who  had  last  represented  England  at  Oxford,  and  whose 
hatred  to  James,  as  shown  in  the  bill  of  exclusion,  was  less 
likely  to  change  than  that  of  many  of  the  recently  acceding 
lords. 

The  former  members  of  the  commons  assembled  with  those 
of  the  common  council,  addressed  to  the  prince  an  invitation 
similai'  to  that  which  he  had  received  from  the  lords.  They 
added  to  it  what  the  lords  had  omitted,  their  thanks- 
givings to  the  liberator  of  England.  The  day  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  address,  the  lords  and  the  gentlemen  who 
represented  the  commons  received  William’s  reply.  Having 
assembled  them,  he  very  briefly  intimated  to  them  “ that  he 
would  issue  the  •writs  of  election,  as  they  desired;  that  he 
would  employ,  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  the  power  which 
they  confided  to  him;  that  if  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
country  were,  in  fact,  already  indebted  to  him,  he  would  con- 
tinue to  merit  the  affection  of  the  country,  by  his  attachment 
to  these  important  interests.”  The  elections  immediately 
commenced  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was  perhaps  the 
first  time  they  had  been  conducted  with  such  freedom.  Wil- 
liam thought  that,  in  his  position,  he  ought  not  in  any  way 
to  influence  them;  and  as  none  of  the  old  parties  were  predo- 
minant, all  interests  and  all  opinions  were  freely  represented. 
The  two  houses  met  on  the  22nd  of  January,  under  the  title 
of  Convention,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  parliament  for 
the  restoration. 

And  now  was  renewed  on  a larger  scale  the  struggle  of 
interests,  which  had  in  Holland  preceded  William’s  embar- 
kation. The  relation  between  the  forces  of  the  two  parties, 
whom  the  drawing  up  of  the  manifesto  had  brought  into  con- 
test, was  no  longer  the  same.  There  was  also  some  difference 
between  the  intentions  with  which  they  were  animated,  and 
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those  which  the  refugee  representatives  heretofore  had 
manifested.  The  lords  whose  opinions  prevailed  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  manifesto,  were  now  associated  with  an  aristo- 
cracy as  hostile  as  themselves  to  popery,  but  more  restrained 
than  they,  from  a fear  of  weakening  the  monarchical  principle 
in  proceeding  against  James.  Wildman  and  his  friends  had, 
on  the  other  hand,  rather  spoken  the  language  of  the  repub- 
lican party  defeated  at  Oxford,  than  expressed  the  feelings  of 
the  middle  classes,  with  whom  they  were  now  mixed  up,  and 
who  formed  the  new  chamber.  The  new  house  of  commons 
was  neither  republican,  presbyterian,  nor  Anglican;  it  was 
the  result  of  a twenty-eight  years’  progress,  which  the  nation 
had  made  despite  the  Stuarts  and  the  Jesuits,  since  the  pres- 
byterian parliament  which,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  re- 
public, had  so  imprudently  called  in  the  restoration. 

Now  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  nation  had  learnt, 
during  these  twenty-eight  years  of  severe  trials,  that  royalty 
was  necessary  to  a society  divided  into  classes  as  is  that 
of  England;  that  the  principle  of  legitimacy  alone  was  bad, 
because  it  considered  the  national  liberties  as  emanating  from 
and  revocable  at  its  will;  that  it  was  desirable  for  the 
king  for  once  to  derive  his  right  from  the  consent  of  the  na- 
tion, in  order  that  those  who  succeeded  him  might  not  revive 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  royal  power,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  all  the  kings  since  James  I.,  and  thus  expose  the 
country  to  the  danger  of  a revolution,  on  the  one  hand,  or, 
on  the  other,  to  that  of  losing  its  laws,  its  religion,  its  enlight- 
enment, all  which  James  II.  judged  incompatible  with  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance. 

It  was  thus  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the  , 
new  house  of  commons  regarded  the  question;  it  was  com- 
posed, indeed,  of  men  who  for  a length  of  time,  perhaps,  had 
fought  as  royalists  or  republicans,  but  they  had  now  left  be- 
hind them  abstract  ideas,  which  are  always  dangerous,  and 
frankly  entering  upon  matters  of  fact,  were  all  agreed  in 
their  views.  Here  ended  the  many  exaggerations,  which  had 
been  corrected  or  punished  the  one  by  the  other.  After 
a deliberation  which  lasted  five  hours,  the  two  following  de- 
clarations were  voted  by  the  commons: — “ That  king  James 
the  Second,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king 
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and  people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked 
persons,  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the 
government,  and  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.”  “ That  it 
has  been  found,  by  experience,  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  this  protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  'a 
popish  prince.” 

These  two  declarations  were  immediately  sent  up  to  the 
lords.  They  excited  there  a violent  storm;  but  a calm  fol- 
lowed, and  they  were  discussed  in  detail.  The  first  question 
debated  was  whether  there  was  an  original  contract  between 
the  people  and  the  king.  After  a discussion,  in  which  the 
aristocratic  terrors  which  had  so  long  supported  the  tyranny 
of  James,  still  manifested  themselves,  the  question  was  carried 
by  fifty-three  to  forty-six.  The  abdication  and  forfeiture  of 
James,  by  the  violation  of  the  popular  liberties  and  his  flight 
from  the  kingdom,  seemed  naturally  to  follow  from  this  first 
proposition,  as  the  fact  of  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  from  the 
abdication  of  James;  but  a majority,  an  inconsiderable  one 
indeed,  decided  that  James  could  not  abdicate  the  govern- 
ment; that  he  had  only  deserted  the  kingdom,  and  that  thus 
the  throne  was  not  vacant. 

Those  who  had  just  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the  original  con- 
tract, had  resumed  their  fears  of  weakening  the  purity  of  the 
monarchical  principle,  but  this  fear  alone  did  not  restrain  them; 
a motive,  which  they  did  not  allege,  was  this:  before  declaring 
that  the  throne  was  vacant,  they  wished  to  know  who  was  to 
fill  it.  The  vacancy  or  non-vacancy  of  the  tlirone  was  the 
question  between  James  and  England;  this  was  already 
decided  in  every  person’s  mind;  but  the  question  between  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  nation  followed  it  so  closely,  and 
still  presented  such  serious  difiiculties  in  the  opinion  of 
several  members  of  the  upper  house,  that  to  adjourn  it,  they 
asserted,  contrary  to  all  reason,  the  non-vacancy  of  the  throne. 
Some  among  them  wished  to  appoint  a regent,  others  to  pro- 
claim the  princess  Mary  and  send  back  the  prince;  others  to 
give  the  crown  to  the  prince  only;  the  most  general  opinion, 
that  of  the  house  of  commons,  w'as  to  give  it  to  the 
prince  and  princess  together.  They  who  desired  a regency 
or  the  princess  Mary,  did  not  venture  to  discuss  their  views 
openly,  but  intrigued  actively  to  insure  their  success.  They 
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contrived  that  there  should  be  another  conference  between 
the  two  chambers  on  the  question  of  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne;  and  this  conference,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 
solemnity,  served  only  to  mask  their  intrigues  and  give  them 
time.  It  had,  however,  some  importance,  because  to  the  ill 
faith  shown  by  the  commissioners  of  the  upper  chamber,  those 
of  the  lower  house  opposed  a remarkable  superiority  of  intel- 
lect and  knowledge.  But  its  inutility  as  to  the  question  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  was  proved  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  commissioners  of  the  upper  chamber  yidded  to  the 
arguments  of  their  adversaries,  when  the  prince  of  Orange, 
hi^erto  a silent  spectator  of  this  discussion,  determined  at 
lost  to  show  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  it. 

All  had  been  astonished  at  the  sort  of  contemptuous 
patience  with  which  William  awaited  from  the  convention 
the  reward  of  his  services.  Perliaps  this  man,  who  during 
his  whole  life  had  had  but  (me  passion,  the  liberty  of  his 
<N>untry,  cared  little  for  the  demonstrations  of  patriotism  of 
noblemen,  whose  names  were  for  the  most  part  immediately 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  disastrous  epochs  of  the 
reigns  of  Charles  and  James.  He  saw  perfectly  well  that 
several  of  them  feared  to  have  him  for  a master,  and  endea- 
voured to  have  the  preference  given  to  the  princess  his  wife. 
He  did  not  seek  to  conciliate  them,  well  knowing  that  after 
all,  the  English  could  not  do  without  him;  but  he  thought  it 
time  to  let  them  know  his  intentions,  and  accordingly  summon- 
ing the  leading  men  amongst  those  whom  he  knew  opposed  him, 
he  told  them,  in  his  ordinary  cold,  dry,  brief  way:  “ You 
have  seen  that  1 have  sought  to  intimidate  or  flatter  no  (me. 
I hear  talk  of  a regency;  doubtless,  a judicious  plan,  but  do 
not  think  of  it  for  me;  I would  not  accept  the  dignity.  There 
are  some  who  propose  to  crown  the  princess;  no  one  better 
appreciates  than  I do  her  virtues  and  her  rights;  but  I must 
tell  you  that  I am  not  a man  to  take  orders  from  a cap,  or  to 
hold  the  crown  by  an  apron-string.  I will  undertake  nothing 
that  is  not  left  entirely  to  myself,  and  for  my  whole  life.  If 
others  think  diflerently,  let  them  make  up  their  minds  at  once. 
Royalty  has  little  charm  for  me;  and  as  soon  as  I shall  find 
that  I am  no  longer  useful  to  the  English  nation,  I know 
whither  the  afiairs  of  Europe  call  me.” 

This  declaration  concurred  with  that  which  doctor  Burnet 
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had  obtained  from  the  princess  in  Holland  before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  expedition,  to  determine  the  course  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  h^  already  declared  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
The  lords,  in  whose  presence  William  had  affected  such 
disdain  for  royalty,  saw  that  he  was  eager  to  settle  the 
matter,  and  that  he  was  not  a man  who  would  submit  to  the 
result  he  seemed  to  apprehend  so  little.  They  brought  over 
the  other  opposing  lords  to  the  opinion  already  prevalent  in 
the  commons.  The  conference  was  completed,  and  the  lords 
adopted  the  resolution  of  the  commons  as  to  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne. 

All  things  had  been  long  before  prepared  to  secure  the 
result  of  this  declaration.  The  throne  could  not  remain  kmg 
vacant:  the  will  of  the  English  nation  was  that  it  should  be 
filled,  but  on  conditions  which  should  guarantee  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  acquired,  that  is  to  say,  aU  known  liberties. 
Thus  the  first  aim  of  the  insurrection. of  1640  was  about  to 
be  accomplished.  The  passions  which  had  compromised  and 
outstepp^  that  aim,  ceased  to  exist  on  the  day  on  which 
parliament,  the  conqueror  of  absolute  power,  had  been  over- 
thrown by  a military  dictator;  and  since  that  time  the  masses, 
quitting  ^e  revolutionary  struggle,  had  not  ceased  to  progress 
towards  that  reconcilement  of  interests  which  was  to  be 
mutually  proclaimed,  unless  they  chose  to  be  eternally  at  war. 
This  reconcilement  bad  been  sought  in  the  restoration,  but 
not  found,  because  too  much  h^  been  granted  to  ix>yal 
power  in  re-establishing  it.  Twenty  years  of  legal  resistance, 
under  Charles  II.,  had  sometimes  given  reason  to  believe  that 
men  could  with  advantage  struggle  against  these  incon- 
veniences; five  years  of  an  abominable  tyranny  under  James 
had  destroyed  this  fallacy,  and  taught  every  one  that  they 
must  again  modify  royalty.  This  could  be  done  with  pru- 
dence: the  nearly  equal  misconduct  of  all  parties,  their  com- 
mon faults,  their  excesses  imitated  by  each  other,  forbade 
them  to  look  back  to  the  past,  except  to  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience afforded  by  futile  attempts,  abrupt  reactions,  in- 
justice punished,  and  finally,  by  the  knowledge  how  long  and 
difficult  a work  it  is  to  perfect  institutions.  The  convention 
rendered  itself  the  organ  of  this  opinion  of  enlightened 
England;  it  offered  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary;  but  in 
order  that  royal  power  should  undertake  nothing  against  the 
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national  laws,  liberties,  and  religion,  it  made  this  declaration 
of  rights. 

“ 1.  That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  laws  or 
execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  par- 
liament, is  illegal.  2.  That  the  pretended  power  of  dis- 
pensing with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  regal  autho- 
rity, as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal. 

3.  That  the  commission,  for  erecting  the  late  Court  of  Com- 
missioners for  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  and  all  other  commis- 
sions and  courts  of  the  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious. 

4.  That  levying  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  cro^vn,  by 
pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parliament,  for 
longer  time,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall 
be  granted,  is  illegal.  5.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subject 
to  petition  the  king,  and  all  commitments  and  prosecutions 
for  such  petitionings  are  illegal.  6.  That  the  raising  or 
keeping  a standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of 
peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  parliament,  is  against 
law.  7.  That  the  subjects  which  are  protestants  may  have 
arms  for  their  defence,  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as 
allowed  by  law.  8.  That  elections  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  free.  9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
debates,  or  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  im- 
peached or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament. 

10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  exces- 
sive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

11.  That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impanelled  and  returned, 
and  jurors  which  pass  upon  men  in  trials  of  high  treason, 
ought  to  be  freeholders.  12.  That  all  grants  and  promises  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons  before  conviction, 
are  illegal  and  void.  13.  And  that  for  redress  of  all  griev- 
ances, and  for  the  amending,  strengthening,  and  preserving 
of  the  laws,  parliament  ought  to  be  held  frequently;  and  they 
do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  all  and  singular  the  pre- 
mises, as  their  undoubted  rights  and  privileges;  and  no 
declarations,  judgments,  doings,  or  proceedings,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  people  in  any  of  the  said  premises,  ought  in  any 
wise  to  be  drawn  hereafter  into  consequence  or  example.” 

This  new  declaration  of  rights  was  less  energetic  than 
that  of  1640;  the  latter  had  been  made  against  royal  power 
as  a manifesto  of  war;  passion  and  inexperience  gave  their 
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principles  its  republican  turn.  The  new  declaration  ad- 
dressed to  a power  which  men  were  about  to  establish,  and 
which  inspired  them  with  confidence,  was  a simple  warning 
given  to  it  not  to  touch  the  liberties  which  the  banished 
family  had  attacked. 

Immediately  after  voting  this  declaration,  the  two  houses 
solemnly  resolved  that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange 
should  be  together  named  king  and  queen  of  England,  and 
that  the  administration  of  government  should  rest  with  the 
king  alone.  A new  form  of  oath  was  drawn  up  to  replace 
the  former  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy:  it  was  in  these 
terms:  “/  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I will  be 

faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  majesties  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary”  The  former  oath  was:  “ To  the  king, 
my  just  and  lawful  sovereign.”  The  words  just  and  lawful 
were  erased.  The  suppression  was  at  once  understood  by  the 
country.  In  it  was  comprehended  the  entire  thought  of  the 
new  revolution,  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  majority  of  the 
two  chambers.  The  minority  which  had  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  original  contract,  and  which  had  dissented  on  the 
question  of  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  from  a remnant  of 
attachment  to  the  Stuart  family,  adopted  this  suppression,  but 
solely  because  they  regarded  James  as  alone  possessing 
the  right  to  this  title  oijust  and  lawful  sovereign.  The  ridi- 
culous distinction  between  the  king  de  facto,  and  the  king  de 
jure,  thus  arose,  and  occasioned  divisions  which  are  beyond 
the  purpose  of  this  history. 

Thus  terminated  the  English  counter-revolution.  The 
middle  classes,  in  the  interests  of  their  property,  commenced 
it,  by  preferring  the  military  despotism  of  Cromwell  to  a reform 
which  promised  to  the  inferior  classes  a community  of  pro- 
perty. In  the  interest  of  order  and  repose,  they  continued 
it  against  the  army  when  the  death  of  Cromwell  had  replaced 
it  in  its  condition  as  a republican  party ; and  then,  to 
conquer  the  army,  they  recalled  and  placed  above  it  the 
higher  classes  and  royalty.  The  passion-led  reaction,  which 
called  in  the  Stuarts,  and  courted  them  as  ministers  of  ven- 
geance against  the  levellers,  the  republicans,  the  fanatics,  and 
the  old  adherents  of  the  protectorate,  ended  when  these  were 
no  longer  to  be  feared.  The  Stuarts  were  terrified  when 
all  around  them  grew  tranquil.  The  Anglicans,  after  having 
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sacrificed  the  presbyterians  to  them,  still  appeared  dangerous; 
the  parliament,  after  having  killed  the  regicides,  stiU  gave 
them  umbrage.  They  could  not  forget  that  the  Anglican 
protestants,  in  combating  popery,  and  the  parliament  in 
opposing  absolute  power,  had  begun  the  revolution.  Now 
among  the  principles  proclaimed  by  the  revolution,  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  those  for  which  it  had  undertaken 
to  create  facts,  and  those  which  were  only  the  expression  of 
facts  older  than  itseli'.  The  nation  had  rejected  the  former, 
the  second  were  those  which  Charles  I.  had  refused  to  reco- 
gnise. In  order  to  escape  their  father’s  fate,  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  resolved  to  be  more  daring  than  he,  to  destroy 
that  which  he  had  merely  r^ected.  Yielding  to  the  dictates 
of  this  insane  project,  they  became  reformers  in  their  own 
way,  and  thus  cemtinued  the  state  of  warfare  which  the 
nation  had  wished  to  escape  in  recalling  th^.  Resistance, 
provoked  by  that  which  they  did  to  avoid  it,  augmented  their 
alarm  at  every  step,  and  impelled  them  onwards  in  their 
work  of  destruction  until  the  discontent  of  the  nation  once 
more  became  anger.  It  was  then  necessary  to  oppose  passion 
to  passion,  to  return  bate  for  hate;  and  it  was  especially  James 
who  urged  arbitrary  counsels  and  efforts,  because  in  him  the 
sense  of  danger  was  stronger,  and  because  he  detested  liberty 
as  the  puritan  visionaries  had  detested  royal  power.  The 
light  of  reason  which  at  times  caused  Charles  to  mourn  over 
the  inevitable  descent,  no  longer  shone  over  a throne,  already 
utterly  compromised,  when  James  brought  to  it  his  passions 
and  weak  intellect.  The  double  direction  given  to  the  go- 
vernment under  Charles  II.  ceased,  and  it  was  the  occult 
direction,  defeated  by  the  formidable  imposture  of  Oates  and 
restored  by  the  Bye  House  plot,  which  for  a while  prevailed. 
The  jesuits  were  called  in  to  destroy  that  which  by  a ridiculous 
abstraction  of  ideas  they  and  a few  obstinate  absolutists  per- 
sisted in  calling  the  revolution,  thirty  years  after  the  facile 
usurpation -of  CromwelL  They  led  James  precisely  by  that 
in  which  Charles  IL  was  wanting,  the  conscience.  They 
made  full  use  of  their  casuistical  power  over  a credulous 
mind,  whose  inclinations  were  all  revengeful  and  bloodthirsty; 
they  relieved  him  from  the  remorse  whidi  they  did  not  feel 
themselves.  They  spared  neither  fraud,  nor  violence,  nor 
crime  to  insure  success;  nor  were  they  deficient  in  ability: 
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they  displayed  it  in  the  skilful  combination  of  their  intrigues 
and  attempts.  After  having  spread  so  general  a terror,  that 
no  one  dared  attempt  any  other  protest  than  what  might  pro- 
ceed from  free  elections,  they  governed  without  parliaments. 
They  took  from  the  towns  their  charters,  from  the  corpora- 
tions their  electoral  privileges,  in  order  that  the  impossibility 
of  naming  worthy  representatives  might  induce  them  to  re- 
nounce the  desire  of  being  represented.  In  order  to  mould 
future  governments  to  the  yoke,  they  invaded  the  public  edu- 
cational establishments.  To  deprive  the  nation  of  the  right 
of  examination  in  matters  of  government,  it  only  remained 
for  them  to  extirpate  from  the  kingdom  that  religion  which 
had  heretofore  taught  the  people  to  judge  their  kings;  they 
did  not  attack  it  in  all  its  sects,  but  only  in  that  which  was 
predominant,  and  thus  gained  over  the  rest  as  allies.  It  was  an 
astonishing  spectacle,  that  extreme  party  in  the  counter-revo- 
lution calling  to  its  aid,  in  the  name  of  religious  toleration, 
all  that  remained  of  the  extreme  revolutionists;  but  this  alli- 
ance, solicited  by  a government  which  lived  from  day  to  day, 
could  not  last;  it  terminated  with  the  intention  manifested  by 
the  Jesuits  of  giving  to  the  crown  a successor  brought  up  in 
catholic  intolerance.  Finally,  when  William  offered  himself 
to  the  nation  as  a liberator,  the  futility  of  ail  these  enterprises 
became  matter  of  contemptuous  pity;  the  nation  had  never 
ceased  to  cherish  its  political  liberties  and  its  religious 
guarantees;  they  existed  in  things,  in  manners,  in  the  affec- 
tions, at  a time  when  they  were  nominally  destroyed;  while 
of  that  absolute  power,  that  foreign  religion,  which  had  been 
introduced  with  such  labour,  nothing  remained.  James  built 
a few  chapels,  had  exhibited  the  catholic  surplice  to  the  people 
of  London,  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  publicly  attending 
mass;  and  whilst  he  crossed  the  sea,  a fugitive,  a free  parlia- 
ment, as  a lesson  for  the  future,  was  inscribing  in  the  records 
of  England,  this  memorable  vote — “ James  II.,  king  of  Eng- 
land by  violating,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked 
persons,  the  fundamental  laws,  has  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment.” 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Introductory  observations — ^First  period,  from  Henry  VII.  to  the  year  1588 
— Second  period,  from  1588  to  1640 — Meeting  of  Pailiament — Redress 
of  grievances — Strafford’s  attainder — Tlie  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
— Treaty  from  the  Isle  of  Wight — The  king’s  execution — Cromwell’s 
power;  his  character — Indifference  of  the  nation  respecting  forms  of 
government — The  restoration — Ministry  of  Clarendon  and  Southampton 
— Cabal — Dutch  war — De  Witt — The  Prince  of  Orange — The  Popish 
plot — The  Habeas  Coi^s  Act — The  Exclusion  Bill — Dissolution  of 
Charles  the  Second’s  last  parliament — His  power;  his  tyranny  in  Scot- 
land ; in  England — Exorbitant  fines — Executions — Forfeitures  of  char- 
ters— Despotism  established — Despondency  of  good  men — Charles’s 
death;  Ins  character — Reflections  upon  the  probable  consequences  of 
his  reign  and  death. 

In  reading  the  history  of  every  country,  there  are  certain 
periods  at  which  the  mind  naturally  pauses  to  meditate  upon, 
and  consider  them,  with  reference,  not  only  to  their  imme- 
diate effects,  hut  to  their  more  remote  consequences.  After 
the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  the  incorporation,  as  it 
were,  of  all  Italy  with  the  city  of  Rome,  we  cannot  but  stop 
to  consider  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  these 
important  events;  and  in  this  instance  we  find  them  to  be 
just  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 

u2 
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The  reign  of  our  Henry  VII.  affords  a field  of  more 
doubtful  speculation.  Every  one  who  takes  a retrospective 
view  of  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  attends  to  the 
regulations  effected  by  the  policy  of  that  prince,  must  see  they 
would  necessarily  lead  to  great  and  important  changes  in  the 
government;  but  what  the  tendency  of  such  changes  would 
be,  and  much  more,  in  what  manner  they  would  be  produced, 
might  be  a question  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  now  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion,  and  I think  a probable  opinion,  that 
to  the  provisions  of  that  reign  we  are  to  refer  the  origin,  both 
of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Tudors,  and  of  the  liberties 
wrested  by  our  ancestors  from  the  Stuarts;  that  tyranny  was 
their  immediate,  and  liberty  their  remote,  consequence;  but 
he  must  have  great  confidence  in  his  own  sagacity,  w'ho  can 
satisfy  himself  that,  unaided  by  the  knowledge  of  subsequent 
events,  he  could,  from  a consideration  of  the  causes,  have 
foreseen  the  succession  of  effects  so  different. 

Another  period,  that  affords  ample  scope  for  speculation  of 
this  kind,  is  that  which  is  comprised  between  the  years 
1588  and  1640,  a period  of  almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity 
and  peace.  The  general  improvement  in  all  arts  of  civil  life, 
and  above  all,  the  astonishing  progress  of  literature,  are  the 
most  striking  among  the  general  features  of  that  period,  and 
ai'e  in  themselves  causes  sufficient  to  produce  effects  of  the 
utmost  importance.  A country  whose  language  was  enriched 
by  the  works  of  Hooker,  Raleigh,  an(^  Bacon,  could  not  but 
experience  a sensible  change  in  its  manners,  and  in  its  style 
of  thinking;  and  even  to  speak  the  same  language  in  which 
Spenser  and  Shakspere  had  written,  seemed  a sufficient 
plea  to  rescue  the  commons  of  England  fi'om  the  appella- 
tion of  brutes,  wdth  w'hich  Henry  VIII.  had  addressed  them. 
Among  the  more  particular'  effects  of  this  general  improve- 
ment, the  most  material  and  worthy  to  be  considered  appear 
to  me  to  have  been  the  frequency  of  debate  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  the  additional  value  that  came  to  be  set  on  a 
seat  in  that  assembly. 

From  thp.se  circumstances  a sagacious  observer  may  be  led 
to  expect  the  most  important  revolutions;  and  from  the  latter, 
he  may  be  enabled  to  foresee  that  the  bouse  of  commons  will 
be  tlie  principal  instrument  in  bringing  them  to  pass.  But 
in  what  manner  will  that  house  conduct  itself?  Will  it  con 
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tent  itself  with  its  regular  share  of  legislative  power,  and 
with  the  influence  which  it  cannot  fail  to  possess,  whenever 
it  exerts  itself  upon  the  other  branches  of  the  legislative,  and 
on  the  executive  power?  or  will  it  boldly  (perhaps  rashly) 
pretend  to  a power  commensurate  with  the  natural  rights  of 
the  representative  of  the  people?  If  it  should,  will  it  not  be 
obliged  to  support  its  claims  by  military  force?  and  how  long 
will  such  a force  be  under  its  control?  how  long  before  it 
follows  the  usual  course  of  all  armies,  and  ranges  itself  under  a 
single  master?  If  such  a master  should  arise,  will  he  establish 
an  hereditary  or  an  elective  government?  if  the  first,  what 
will  be  gained  but  a change  of  dynasty?  If  the  second,  will 
not  the  military  force,  as  it  chose  the  first  king  or  protector, 
(the  name  is  of  no  importance,)  choose  in  effect  all  his  suc- 
cessors? Or  will  he  fail,  and  shall  we  have  a restoration, 
usually  the  most  dangerous  and  worst  of  all  revolutions?  To 
some  of  these  questions  the  answers  may,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  past  ages,  be  easy,  but  to  many  of  them  far  other- 
wise. And  he  will  read  history  with  most  profit  who  the 
most  canvasses  questions  of  this  nature,  especially  if  he  can 
divest  his  mind,  for  the  time,  of  the  recollection  of  the  event 
as  it  in  fact  succeeded. 

The  next  period,  as  it  is  that  which  immediately  precedes 
the  commencement  of  this  history,  requires  a more  detailed 
examination;  nor  is  there  any  more  fertile  of  matter,  whether 
for  reflection  or  speculation.  Between  the  year  1640  and 
the  death  of  Charles  II.,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
templating the  state  in  almost  every  variety  of  circumstance 
Religious  dispute,  political  contest  in  all  its  forms  and  de- 
grees, from  the  honest  exertions  of  party  and  the  corrupt  in- 
trigues of  faction,  to  violence  and  civil  war;  despotism,  first 
in  the  person  of  an  usurper,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  an 
hereditary  king;  the  most  memorable  and  salutary  improve- 
ments in  the  laws,  the  most  abandoned  administration  of 
them;  in  fine,  whatever  can  happen  to  a nation,  whether  of 
glorious  or  calamitous,  makes  a part  of  this  astonishing  and 
instructive  picture. 

The  commencement  of  this  period  is  marked  by  exertions 
of  the  people,  through  their  representatives  in  the  house  of 
commons,  not  only  justifiable  in  their  principle,  but  directet 
to  the  properest  objects,  and  in  a manner  the  most  judicious. 
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Many  of  their  leaders  were  greatly  versed  In  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  learning,  and  were  even  enthusiastically  attached 
to  the  great  names  of  antiquity;  but  they  never  conceived 
the  wild  project  of  assimilating  the  government  of  England  to 
that  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  or  of  Rome.  They  were  content 
with  .applying  to  the  English  constitution,  and  to  the  English 
laws,  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  had  animated  and  rendered 
illustrious  the  ancient  republics.  Their  first  object  wan  to 
obtain  redress  of  past  grievances  with  a proper  regard  to  the 
individuals  who  had  suffered;  the  next,  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  grievances,  by  the  abolition  of  tyrannical 
tribunals  acting  upon  arbitrary  maxims  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings, and  most  improperly  denominated  courts  of  justice. 
They  then  proceed^  to  establish  that  fundamental  principle 
of  all  free  government,  the  preserving  of  the  purse  to  the 
people  and  their  representatives.  And  though  there  may  be 
more  difference  of  opinion  upon  their  proposed  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  militia,  yet  surely,  when  a contest  was  to  be 
foreseen,  they  could  not,  consistently  with  prudence,  leave 
the  power  of  the  sword  altogether  in  the  han^  of  an  adverse 
party. 

The  prosecution  of  Lord  Strafford,  or  rather,  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  on,  is  lass  justifiable.  He  was  doubt- 
less a great  delinquent,  and  well  deserved  the  severest  punish- 
ment; but  nothing  short  of  a clearly  proved  case  of  self- 
defence  can  justify,  or  even  excuse,  a departure  from  the 
sacred  rules  of  criminal  justice.  For  it  can  rarely  indeed 
happen,  that  the  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  suffering 
any  criminal,  however  guilty,  to  escape,  can  be  equal  to  that 
resulting  from  the  violation  of  those  rules  to  which  the  inno- 
cent owe  the  security  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them.  If  such 
cases  have  existed,  they  must  have  been  in  instances  where 
trial  has  been  wholly  out  of  the  question,  as  in  that  of  Cajsar, 
and  other  tyrants;  but  when  a man  is  once  in  a situation  to 
be  tried,  and  his  person  in  the  power  of  his  accusers  and  his 
judges,  he  can  no  longer  be  formidable  in  that  degree  which 
alone  can  justify  (if  anything  can)  the  violation  of  the  sub- 
stantial rules  of  criminal  proceedings. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  so  intemperately  de- 
nominated a rebellion  by  lord  Clarendon  and  other  tory 
writers,  the  material  question  appears  to  me  to  be,  whether  or 
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not  sufficient  attempts  were  made  by  the  parliament  and  their 
leaders,  to  avoid  bringing  affairs  to  such  a decision?  That, 
according  to  the  general  principles  of  morality,  they  had 
justice  on  their  side,  cannot  fairly  be  doubted;  but  did  they 
sufficiently  attend  to  that  great  dictum  of  Tally,*  in  questions 
of  civil  dissension,  wherein  he  declares  his  preference  of  even 
an  unfair  peace  to  the  most  just  war?  Did  they  sufficiently 
weigh  the  dangers  that  might  ensue  even  from  victory;  dan- 
gers, in  such  cases,  little  less  formidable  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
than  those  which  might  follow  a defeat?  Did  they  consider 
that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  followers  of  Pompey,  and  the 
civil  wars  of  ^me,  that  the  event  to  be  looked  for  is,  as  the 
same  Tully  describes  it,  in  case  of  defeat — proscription;  in 
that  of  victory — servitude?  Is  the  failure  of  the  negotiation 
when  the  king  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  be  imputed  to  the 
suspicions  justly  entertained  of  his  sincerity?  or  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  leaders?  If  the  insincerity  of  the 
king  was  the  real  cause,  ought  not  the  mischief  to  be  appre- 
hended from  his  insincerity,  rather  to  have  been  guarded 
against  by  treaty,  than  alleged  as  a pretence  for  breaking  off 
the  negotiation?  Sad,  indeed,  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
world,  if  we  are  never  to  make  peace  with  an  adverse  party 
whose  sincerity  we  have  reason  to  suspect.  Even  just  grounds 
for  such  suspicions  will  but  too  often  occur,  and  when  such 
fail,  the  proneness  of  man  to  impute  evil  qualities  as  well  as 
evil  designs  to  liis  enemies,  will  suggest  false  ones.  In  the 
present  case,  the  suspicion  of  insincerity  was,  it  is  true,  so 
just,  as  to  amount  to  a moral  certainty.  The  example  of  the 
petition  of  right  was  a satisfactory  proof  that  the  king  made 
no  point  of  adhering  to  concessions  which  he  considered  as 
extorted  from  him;  and  if  a philosophical  historian,  writing 
above  a century  after  the  time,  can  deem  the  pretended  hard 
usage  Charles  met  with  as  a sufficient  excuse  for  his  breaking 
his  faith  in  the  first  instance,  much  more  must  that  prince 
himself,  with  all  his  prejudices  and  notions  of  his  divine 
right,  have  thought  it  justifiable  to  retract  concessions,  which 
to  him,  no  doubt,  appeared  far  more  unreasonable  than  the 
petition  of  right,  and  which,  with  much  more  colour,  he 
might  consider  as  extorted.  These  considerations  were  pro- 

> laiquissimam  pacem  justissimo  hello  antefero. 
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bably  the  cause  why  the  parliament  so  long  delayed  their 
determination  of  accepting  the  king’s  offer  as  a basis  for 
treaty;  but,  unfortunately,  they  had  delayed  so  long,  that 
when  at  last  they  adopted  it,  they  found  themselves  without 
power  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  army  having  now 
ceased  to  be  the  servants,  had  become  the  masters,  of  the 
parliament,  and  being  entirely  influenced  by  Cromwell,  gave 
a commencement  to  what  may,  properly  speaking,  be  called 
a new  reign.  The  subsequent  measures,  therefore,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  as  well  as  others,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  acts  of  the  parliament,  but  of  Cromwell;  and  great  and 
respectable  as  are  the  names  of  some  who  sat  in  the  high 
court,  they  must  be  regarded,  in  this  instance,  rather  as 
ministers  of  that  usurper,  than  as  acting  from  themselves. 

The  execution  of  the  king,  though  a far  less  violent  mea- 
sure than  that  of  lord  Strafford,  is  an  event  of  so  singular  a 
nature,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should  have  excited 
more  sensation  than  any  other  in  the  annals  of  England. 
This  exemplary  act  of  substantial  justice,  as  it  has  been  called 
by  some,  of  enormous  wickedness,  by  others,  must  be  consi- 
dered in  two  points  of  view.  First,  was  it  not  in  itself  just 
and  necessary?  Secondly,  was  the  example  of  it  likely  to  be 
salutary  or  pernicious?  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Hume,  not  perhaps  intentionally,  makes  the  best 
justification  of  it,  by  saying,  that  while  Charles  lived,  the 
projected  republic  could  never  be  secure.  But  to  justify 
taking  away  the  life  of  an  individual,  upon  the  principle  of 
self-defence,  the  danger  must  be,  not  problematical  and 
remote,  but  evident  and  immediate.  The  danger  in  this 
instance  was  not  of  such  a nature;  and  the  imprisonment,  or 
even  banishment,  of  Charles,  might  have  given  to  the  republic 
such  a degree  of  security  as  any  government  ought  to  be  con- 
tent with.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  on  the  other  side, 
that  if  the  republican  government  had  suffered  the  king  to 
escape,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity 
wholly  unexampled;  and  to  have  granted  him  even  his  life, 
would  have  been  one  among  the  more  rare  efforts  of  virtue. 
The  short  interval  between  the  deposal  and  death  of  princes 
is  become  proverbial;  and  though  there  may  be  some  few 
examples  on  the  other  side,  as  far  as  life  is  concerned,  I doubt 
whether  a single  instance  can  be  found,  where  liberty  has 
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been  granted  to  a deposed  monarch.  Among  the  modes  of 
destroying  persons  in  such  a situation,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  that  adopted  by  Cromwell  and  his  adherents  is 
the  least  dishonourable.  Edward  II.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  VI., 
Edward  V.,  had  none  of  them  long  survived  their  deposal; 
but  this  was  the  first  instance,  in  our  history  at  least,  where, 
of  such  an  act,  it  could  be  truly  said  that  it  was  not  done  in 
a corner. 

As  to  the  second  question,  whether  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  example  was  such  as  to  justify  an  act  of 
such  violence,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a complete  solution  of 
it  to  observe,  that  with  respect  to  England,  (and  I know  not 
upon  what  ground  we  are  to  set  examples  for  other  nations, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  take  the  criminal  justice  of  the  world 
into  our  hands,)  it  was  wholly  needless,  and  therefore  unjusti- 
fiable, to  set  one  for  kings,  at  a time  when  it  was  intended 
the  ofiice  of  king  should  be  abolished,  and  consequently,  that 
no  person  should  be  in  the  situation  to  make  it  the  rule  of  his 
conduct.  Besides,  the  miseries  attendant  upon  a deposed 
monarch  seem  to  be  sufiScient  to  deter  any  prince,  who  thinks 
of  consequences,  from  running  the  risk  of  being  placed  in 
such  a situation ; or,  if  death  be  the  only  evil  that  can  deter 
him,  the  fate  of  former  tyrants  deposed  by  their  subjects, 
would  by  no  means  encourage  him  to  hope  he  could  avoid 
even  that  catastrophe.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
event,  the  example  was  certainly  not  very  effectual,  since 
both  the  sons  of  Charles,  though  having  their  father’s  fate 
before  their  eyes,  yet  feared  not  to  violate  the  liberties  of  the 
people  even  more  than  he  had  attempted  to  do. 

If  we  consider  this  question  of  example  in  a more  extended 
view,  and  look  to  the  general  effect  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  opportunity  thus  given 
to  Charles,  to  display  his  firmness  and  piety,  has  created  more 
respect  for  his  memory  than  it  could  otherwise  have  obtained. 
Respect  and  pity  for  the  sufferer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  hatred 
to  his  enemies,  on  the  other,  soon  produce  favour  and  aversion 
to  their  respective  causes;  and  thus,  even  though  it  should  be 
admitted  (which  is  doubtful)  that  some  advantage  may  have 
been  gained  to  the  cause  of  liberty  by  the  terror  of  the  ex- 
ample operating  upon  the  minds  of  princes,  such  advantage 
is  far  outweighed  by  the  zeal  which  admiration  for  virtue, 
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and  pity  for  sufferings,  the  best  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
have  excited  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause.  It  has  been 
thought  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  mankind,  even  in  fiction 
and  romance,  to  make  us  sympathize  with  characters  whose 
general  conduct  is  blameable;  but  how  much  greater  must 
the  effect  be,  when  in  real  history  our  feelings  are  interested 
in  favour  of  a monarch  with  whom,  to  say  the  least,  his  sub- 
jects were  obliged  to  contend  in  arms  for  their  liberty?  After 
all,  however,  notwithstanding  what  the  more  reasonable  part 
of  mankind  may  think  upon  this  question,  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  this  singular  proceeding  has  not,  as  much 
as  any  other  circumstance,  served  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  English  nation  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  in  general.  He 
who  has  read,  and  still  more,  he  who  has  heard  in  conversa- 
tion, discussions  upon  this  subject  by  foreigners,  must  have 
perceived,  that,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  condemn  the 
act,  the  impression  made  by  it  has  been  far  more  that  of 
respect  and  admiration,  than  that  of  disgust  and  horror.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  guilt  of  the  action,  that  is  to  say,  the  taking 
away  of  the  life  of  the  king,  is  what  most  men  in  the  place 
of  Cromwell  and  his  associates  would  have  incurred;  what 
there  is  of  splendour  and  of  magnanimity  in  it,  1 mean  the 
publicity  and  solemnity  of  the  act,  is  what  few  would  be 
capable  of  displaying.  It  is  a degrading  fact  to  human 
nature,  that  even  the  sending  away  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
was  an  instance  of  generosity  almost  unexampled  in  the  his- 
tory of  transactions  of  this  nature. 

From  the  execution  of  the  king  to  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
the  government  was,  with  some  variation  of  forms,  in  sub- 
stance monarchical  and  absolute,  as  a government  established 
by  a military  force  will  almost  invariably  be,  especially  when 
the  exertions  of  such  a force  are  continued  for  any  length  of 
time.  If  to  this  general  rule  our  own  age,  and  a people  whom 
their  origin  and  near  relation  to  us  would  almost  warrant  us 
to  call  our  own  nation,  have  afforded  a splendid  and  perhaps 
a solitary  exception,  we  must  reflect,  not  only  that  a character 
of  virtues  so  happily  tempered  by  one  another,  and  so  wholly 
unalloyed  with  any  vices,  as  that  of  Washington,  is  hardly  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  history,  but  that  even  Washington 
himself  might  not  have  been  able  to  act  his  most  glorious  of 
all  parts  without  the  existance  of  circumstances  uncommonly 
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favoarable,  and  almost  peculiar  to  the  country  which  was  to 
be  the  theatre  of  it.  Virtue  like  hie  depends  not  indeed  upon 
time  or  place;  but  although  in  no  country  or  time  would  he 
have  degraded  himself  into  a Pisistratus,  or  a Caesar,  or  a 
Cromwell,  he  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  a Cato,  or  a De 
Witt;  or,  like  Ludlow  and  Sidney,  have  mourned  in  exile 
the  lost  liberties  of  his  country. 

With  the  life  of  the  protector  almost  immediately  ended  the 
government  which  he  had  established.  The  great  talents  of 
this  extraordinary  person  had  supported,  during  his  life,  a 
system  condemned  equally  by  reason  and  by  prejudice;  by 
reason,  as  wanting  freedom;  by  prejudice,  as  an  usurpation; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  no  mean  testimony  to  his 
genius,  that,  notwithstanding  the  radical  defects  of  such  a 
system,  the  splendour  of  his  character  and  exploits  render  the 
era  of  the  protectorship  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  English 
history.  It  is  true  his  conduct  in  foreign  concerns  is  set  off 
to  advantage  by  a comparison  of  it  voth  that  of  those  who 
preceded,  and  who  followed  him.  If  he  made  a mistake  in 
espousing  the  French  interest  instead  of  the  Spanish,  we 
should  recollect  that  in  examining  this  question  we  must 
divest  our  minds  entirely  of  all  the  considerations  which  the 
subsequent  relative  state  of  those  two  empires  suggest  to  us, 
before  we  can  become  impartial  judges  in  it;  and  at  any  rate 
we  must  allow  his  reign,  in  regard  to  European  concerns,  to 
have  been  most  glorious  when  contrasted  with  the  pusilla- 
nimity of  James  I.,  with  the  levity  of  Charles  I.,  and  the 
mercenary  meanness  of  the  two  last  princes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  Upon  the  whole,  the  character  of  Cromwell  must 
ever  stand  high  in  the  list  of  those  who  raised  themselves  to 
supreme  power  by  the  force  of  their  genius;  and  among  such, 
even  in  respect  of  moral  virtue,  it  would  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  least  exceptionable,  if  it  had  not  been  tainted  with 
that  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  human  vices,  hypo- 
<aisy. 

The  short  interval  between  Cromwell’s  death  and  the 
restoration  exhibits  the  picture  of  a nation  either  so  wearied 
with  changes  as  not  to  feel,  or  so  subdued  by  military  power 
as  not  to  dare  to  show,  any  care  or  even  preference  with 
regard  to  the  form  of  their  government.  All  was  in  the 
army;  and  that  army,  by  such  a concurrence  of  fortuitous 
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circumstances  as  history  teaches  us  not  to  be  surprised  at,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a man,  than  whom  a baser  could  not 
be  found  in  its  lowest  ranks.  Personal  courage  appears  to  have 
been  Monk’s  only  virtue;  reserve  and  dissimulation  made  up 
the  whole  stock  of  his  wisdom.  But  to  this  man  did  the 
nation  look  up,  ready  to  receive  from  his  orders  the  form  of 
government  he  should  choose  to  prescribe.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  from  the  general  bias  of  the  presbyterians,  as 
well  as  of  the  cavaliers,  monarchy  was  the  prevalent  wish; 
but  it  is  observable,  that  although  the  parliament  was,  con- 
trary to  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  pretended  to  be 
called,  composed  of  many  avowed  royalists,  yet  none  dared 
to  hint  at  the  restoration  of  the  king,  till  they  had  Monk’s 
permission,  or  rather  command,  to  receive  and  consider  his 
letters.  It  is  impossible,  in  reviewing  the  whole  of  this 
transaction,  not  to  remark  that  a general  who  had  gained  his 
rank,  reputation,  and  station,  in  the  service  of  a republic,  and 
of  what  he,  as  well  as  others,  called,  however  falsely,  the 
cause  of  liberty^  made  no  scruple  to  lay  the  nation  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  a monarch,  without  a single  provision  in  favour 
of  that  cause;  and  if  the  promise  of  indemnity  may  seem  to 
argue  that  there  was  some  attention,  at  least,  paid  to  the 
safety  of  his  associates  in  arms,  his  subsequent  conduct 
gives  reason  to  suppose  that  even  this  provision  was  owing 
to  any  other  cause,  rather  than  to  a generous  feeling  of 
his  breast.  For  he  afterwards  not  only  acquiesced  in  the 
insults  so  meanly  put  upon  the  illustrious  corpse  of  Blake, 
under  whose  auspices  and  command  he  had  performed  the 
most  creditable  services  of  his  life,  but  in  the  trial  of  Argyle, 
produced  letters  of  friendship  and  confidence  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a nobleman,*  the  zeal  and  cordiality  of  whose  co- 
operation with  him,  proved  by  such  documents,  was  the 
chief  ground  of  his  execution;  thus  gratuitously  surpassing 
in  infamy  those  miserable  wretches  who,  to  save  their  own 
lives,  are  sometimes  persuaded  to  impeach  and  swear  away 
the  lives  of  their  accomplices. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  forms  one  of  the  most  singular 
as  well  as  of  the  most  important  periods  of  history.  It  is 
the  era  of  good  laws  and  bad  government.  The  abolition  of 
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die  court  of  wards,  the  repeal  of  the  writ  De  Heretico  Com- 
jurendo,  the  triennial  parliament  bill,  the  establishment  of 
vhe  rights  of  the  house  of  commons  in  regard  to  impeachment, 
he  expiration  of  the  licence  act,  and  above  all,  the  glorious 
.tatute  of  Habeas  Corpus,  have  therefore  induced  a modern 
yriter  of  great  eminence  to  fix  the  year  1679  as  the  period 
3t  which  our  constitution  had  arrived  at  its  greatest  theo- 
retical perfection;  but  he  owns,  in  a short  note  upon  the 
passage  alluded  to,  that  the  times  immediately  following  were 
times  of  great  practical  oppression.  What  a field  for  medi- 
tation does  this  short  observation  from  such  a man  furnish! 
What  reflections  does  it  not  suggest  to  a thinking  mind  upon 
the  inefficacy  of  human  laws,  and  the  imperfection  of  human 
constitutions!  We  are  called  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
progress  of  our  constitution,  and  our  attention  fixed  with  the 
most  minute  accuracy  to  a particular  point,  when  it  is  said  to 
have  risen  to  its  utmost  perfection.  Here  we  are,  then,  at  the 
best  moment  of  the  best  constitution  that  ever  human  wisdom 
framed.  What  follows?  A time  of  oppression  and  misery, 
not  arising  from  external  or  accidental  causes,  such  as  war, 
pestilence,  or  famine,  nor  even  from  any  such  alteration  of 
the  laws  as  might  be  supposed  to  impair  this  boasted  perfec- 
tion, but  from  a corrupt  and  wicked  administration,  which 
all  the  so  much  admired  checks  of  the  constitution  were  not 
able  to  prevent.  How  vain,  then,  how  idle,  how  presump- 
tuous, is  the  opinion  that  laws  can  do  everything!  and  how 
weak  and  pernicious  the  maxim  founded  upon  it,  that  mea- 
sures, not  men,  are  to  be  attended  to. 

The  first  years  of  this  reign,  under  the  administration  of 
Southampton  and  Clarendon,  form  by  far  the  least  excep- 
tionable part  of  it;  and  even  in  this  period,  the  executions  of 
Argyle  and  Vane,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  government 
with  respect  to  church  matters,  both  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land, were  gross  instances  of  tyranny.  With  respect  to  the 
execution  of  those  who  were  accused  of  having  been  more  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  king’s  death,  that  of  Scrope,  who 
had  come  in  upon  the  proclamation,  and  of  the  military  ofiicers 
who  had  attended  the  trial,  was  a violation  of  every  principle 
of  law  and  justice.  But  the  fate  of  the  others,  though  highly 
tlishonourable  to  Monk,  whose  whole  power  had  arisen  from 
his  zeal  in  their  service,  and  the  favour  and  confidence  with 
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which  they  had  rewarded  him,  and  not,  perhaps,  very  credit- 
able to  the  nation,  of  which  many  had  Applauded,  more  had 
supported,  and  almost  all  had  acquiesced  in  the  act,  is  not 
certainly  to  be  imputed  as  a crime  to  the  king,  or  to  those  of 
his  advisers  who  were  of  the  cavalier  party.  The  passion  of 
revenge,  though  properly  condemned  both  by  philosophy  and 
religion,  yet  when  it  is  excited  by  injurious  treatment  of  per- 
sons justly  dear  to  us,  is  among  the  most  excusable  of  human 
frailties;  and  if  Charles,  in  his  general  conduct,  had  shown 
stronger  feelings  of  gratitude  for  services  performed  to  his 
father,  his  character,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  would  be  rather 
raised  than  lowered  by  this  example  of  severity  against  the 
regicides.  Clarendon  is  said  to  have  been  privy  to  the  king’s 
receiving  money  from  Louis  XIV.;  but  what  proofs  exist 
of  this  charge  (for  a heavy  charge  it  is)  I know  not.  South- 
ampton was  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  royalist  party  who 
preserved  any  just  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and 
the  disgust  which  a person  possessed  of  such  sentiments  must 
unavoidably  feel,  is  said  to  have  determined  him  to  quit  the 
king’s  service,  and  to  retire  altogether  from  public  affairs. 

. Whether  he  would  have  acted  upon  this  determination,  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1667,  prevents  us  now 
from  ascertaining. 

After  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  which  soon  followed,  the  king 
entered  into  that  career  of  misgovemment,  which,  that  he  was 
able  to  pursue  it  to  its  end,  is  a disgrace  to  the  history  of  our 
country.  If  anything  can  add  to  our  disgust  at  the  meanness 
with  which  he  solicited  a dependence  upon  Louis  XIV.,  it  is, 
the  hypocritical  pretence  upon  which  he  was  continually 
pressing  that  monarch.  After  having  passed  a law,  making 
it  penal  to  affirm  (what  was  true)  that  he  was  a papist,  he 
pretended  (which  was  certainly  not  true)  to  be  a zealous  and 
bigoted  papist;  and  the  uneasiness  of  his  conscience  at  so  long 
delaying  a public  avowal  of  his  conversion,  was  more  than 
once  urged  by  him  as  an  argument  to  increase  the  pension, 
and  to  accelerate  the  assistance,  he  was  to  receive  from 
France.*  In  a later  period  of  his  reign,  when  his  interest,  as 
he  thought,  lay  the  other  way,  that  he  might  at  once  continue 
to  earn  his  wages,  and  yet  put  off  a public  conversion,  he 
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stated  some  scruples,  contracted,  no  doubt,  by  his  affection  to 
the  protestant  churches,  in  relation  to  the  popish  mode  of 
giving  the  sacrament,  and  pretended  a wish  that  the  pope 
might  be  induced  by  Louis  to  consider  of  some  alterations  in 
that  respect,  to  enable  him  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  Roman 
church  with  a clear  and  pure  conscience.^ 

The  ministry,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cabal,  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  characters  so  unprincipled,  as  justly  to  de- 
serve the  severity  with  which  they  have  been  treated  by  all 
writers  who  have  mentioned  them;  but  if  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  ready  to  betray  their  king  as  well  as  their  country, 
it  is  certain  that  the  king  betrayed  them,  keeping  from  them 
the  real  state  of  his  connexion  with  France,  and  from  some  of 
them,  at  least,  the  secret  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
religion.  Whether  this  concealment  on  his  part  arose  from 
his  habitual  treachery,  and  from  the  incapacity  which  men  of 
that  character  feel  of  being  open  and  honest,  even  when  they 
know  it  is  their  interest  to  be  so,  or  from  an  apprehension 
that  they  might  demand  for  themselves  some  share  of  the 
French  money,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  give  them,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  But  to  the  want  of  genuine  and  reci- 
procal confidence  between  him  and  those  ministers  is  to  be 
attributed,  in  a great  measure,  the  escape  which  the  nation  at 
that  time  experienced — an  escape,  however,  which  proved  to 
be  only  a reprieve  from  that  servitude  to  which  they  were 
afterwards  reduced  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign.  , 

The  first  Dutch  war  had  been  undertaken  against  all  maxims 
of  policy  as  well  as  of  justice;  but  the  superior  infamy  of  the 
second,  aggravated  by  the  disappointment  of  all  the  hopes  en- 
tertained by  good  men  from  the  triple  alliance,  and  by  the 
treacherous  attempt  at  piracy  with  which  it  was  commenced, 
seems  to  have  effaced  the  impression  of  it,  not  only  from  the 
minds  of  men  living  at  the  time,  but  from  most  of  the  writers 
who  have  treated  of  this  reign.  The  principle,  however,  of 
both,  was  the  same,  and  arbitrary  power  at  home  was  the 
object  of  both.  The  second  Dutch  war  rendered  the  king’s 
system  and  views  so  apparent  to  all  who  were  not  determined 
to  shut  their  eyes  against  conviction,  that  it  is  difiicult  to 
conceive  how  persons,  who  had  any  real  care  or  regard,  either 
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for  the  liberty  or  honour  of  the  country,  could  trust  him  after- 
wards. And  yet  even  sir  William  Temple,  who  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  hone.st,  as  well  as  of  the  most  en- 
lightened, statesmen  of  his  time,  could  not  believe  his  treachery 
to  be  quite  so  deep  as  it  was  in  fact,  and  seems  occasionally  to 
have  hoped  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  his  professed  intentions 
of  following  the  wise  and  just  system  that  was  recommended 
to  him.  Great  instances  of  credulity  and  blindness  in  wise 
men  are  often  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being  pretended,  for 
the  purpose  of  justifying  the  continuing  in  situations  of 
power  and  employment  longer  than  strict  honour  would 
allow.  But  to  Temple’s  sincerity  his  subsequent  conduct 
gives  abundant  testimony.  ^Vhen  he  had  reason  to  think 
that  his  services  could  no  longer  be  useful  to  his  country,  he 
withdrew  wholly  from  public  business,  and  resolutely  adhered 
to  the  preference  of  philosophical  retirement,  which,  in  his 
circumstances,  was  just,  in  spite  of  every  temptation  which 
occurred  to  bring  him  back  to  the  more  active,  scene.  The, 
remainder  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  employed  in  the  most 
noble  contemplations,  and  the  most  elegant  amusements;  every 
enjoyment  heightened,  no  doubt,  by  reflecting  on  the  honour- 
able part  he  had  acted  in  public  affairs,  and  without  any  re- 
gret on  his  own  account  (whatever  he  might  feel  for  his 
country)  at  having  been  driven  from  them. 

Besides  the  important  consequences  produced  by  this  second 
Dutch*war  in  England,  it  gave  birth  to  two  great  events  in 
Holland;  the  one  as  favourable  as  the  other  was  disastrous  to 
the  cause  of  general  liberty.  The  catastrophe  of  De  Witt, 
the  wisest,  best,  and  most  truly  patriotic  minister  that  ever 
appeared  upon  the  public  stage,  as  it  was  an  act  of  the  most 
crying  injustice  and  ingratitude,  so,  likewise,  is  it  the  most 
completely  discouraging  example  that  history  affords  to  the 
lovers  of  liberty.  If  Aristides  was  banished,  he  was  also 
recalled;  if  Dion  w^as  repaid  for  his  services  to  the  Syracusans 
by  ingratitude,  that  ingratitude  was  more  than  once  repented 
of;  if  Sidney  and  Russell  died  upon  the  scaffold,  they  had  not 
the  cruel  mortification  of  falling  by  the  hands  of  the  people; 
ample  justice  was  done  to  their  memory,  and  the  very  sound 
of  their  names  is  still  animating  to  every  Englishman  attached 
to  their  glorioas  cause.  But  with  De  Witt  fell  also  his  cause 
and  his  party;  and  although  a name  so  respected  by  all  who 
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revere  virtue  and  wisdom,  when  employed  in  their  noblest 
sphere,  the  political  service  of  the  public,  must  vmdoubtedly 
be  doubly  dear  to  his  countrymen,  yet  I do  not  know  that, 
even  to  this  day,  any  public  honours  have  been  paid  by  them 
to  his  memory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  attending  the  first 
appearance  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  public  afiairs,  were,  in 
ever}'  respect,  most  fortunate  for  himself,  for  England,  for 
Europe.  Of  an  age  to  receive  the  strongest  impressions,  and  of 
a character  to  render  such  impressions  durable,  he  entered  the 
world  in  a moment  when  the  calamitous  situation  of  the  United 
Provinces  could  not  but  excite  in  every  Dutchman  the  strongest 
detestation  of  the  insolent  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
greatest  contempt  of  an  English  government,  which  could  so 
far  mistake  or  betray  the  interests  of  the  country  as  to  lend 
itself  to  his  projects.  Accordingly,  the  circumstances  attending 
his  outset  seem  to  have  given  a lasting  bias  to  his  character;  and 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  the  prevailing  sentiments 
of  his  mind  seem  to  have  been  those  which  he  imbibed  at  this 
early  period.  These  sentiments  were  most  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  positions  in  which  this  great  man  was  destined  to  be 
placed.  The  light  in  which  he  viewed  Louis  rendered  liim 
the  fittest  champion  of  the  independence  of  Europe;  and  in 
England,  French  influence  and  arbitrary  power  were  in  those 
times  so  intimately  connected,  that  he  who  had  not  only  seen 
with  disapprobation,  but  had  so  sensibly  felt  the  banefpl 
effects  of  Charles’s  connexion  with  France,  seemed  educated, 
a.s  it  were,  to  be  the  defender  of  English  liberty.  This 
prince’s  struggles  in  defence  of  his  country,  his  success  in 
rescuing  it  from  a situation  to  all  appearance  so  desperate, 
and  the  consequent  failure  and  mortification  of  Louis  XJV., 
form  a scene  in  history  upon  which  the  mind  dwells  with 
unceasing  delight.  One  never  can  read  Louis’s  famous  decla 
ration  against  the  Hollanders,  knowing  the  event  wliich  is  to 
follow,  without  feeling  the  heart  dilate  with  exultation,  and  a 
kind  of  triumphant  contempt,  which,  though  not  quite  con- 
sonant to  the  principles  of  pure  philosophy,  never  fails  to  give 
the  mind  inexpressible  satisfaction.  Did  the  relation  of  such 
events  form  tlie  sole,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of  the 
historian’s  task,  pleasant  indeed  would  be  his  labours;  but, 
tlioiigh  far  less  agreeable,  it  is  not  a less  useful  or  necessary 
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part  of  his  business,  to  relate  the  triumphs  of  successful 
wickedness,  and  the  oppression  of  truth,  justice,  and  liberty. 

The  interval  from  the  separate  peace  between  England 
and  the  United  Provinces,  to  the  peace  of  Njonegen,  was 
chiefly  employed  by  Charles  in  attempts  to  obtain  money 
from  France  and  other  foreign  powers,  in  which  he  was 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  successful;  and  in  various 
false  professions,  promises,  and  other  devices  to  deceive  his 
parliament  and  his  people,  in  which  he  uniformly  failed. 
Though  neither  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  connexion  with 
France,  nor  his  design  of  introducing  popery  into  England, 
were  known  at  that  time,  as  they  now  ai’e,  yet  there  were  not 
wanting  many  indications  of  the  king’s  disposition,  and  of  the 
general  tendency  of  his  designs.  Reasonable  persons  appre- 
hended that  the  supphes  asked  were  intended  to  be  used,  not 
for  the  specious  purpose  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  Europe, 
but  for  that  of  subduing  the  parliament  and  people  who 
should  give  them;  and  the  great  antipathy  of  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  to  popery  caused  many  to  be  both  more  clear-sighted 
in  discovering,  and  more  resolute  in  resisting  the  designs  of 
the  court,  than  they  would  probably  have  shown  themselves, 
if  civil  Uberty  alone  had  been  concerned. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  in  the  disposition  which  such 
a state  of  things  was  naturally  calculated  to  produce,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a ready,  and,  perhaps,  a too  facile 
belief  should  have  been  accorded  to  the  rumour  of  a popish 
plot  But  with  the  largest  possible  allowance  for  the  just 
apprehensions  which  were  entertained,  and  the  consequent 
irritation  of  the  country,  it  is  wholly  inconceivable  how  such 
a plot  as  that  brought  forward  by  Tongue  and  Oates  could 
obtain  any  general  belief.  Nor  can  any  stretch  of  candour 
make  us  admit  it  to  be  probable,  that  all  who  pretended  a 
belief  of  it  did  seriously  entertain  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  an  absurdity,  equal  almost  in  degree  to  the  belief  of 
the  plot  itself,  to  suppose  that  it  was  a story  fabricated  by  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  whig  party; 
and  it  would  be  highly  unjust,  as  well  as  uncharitable,  not  to 
admit,  that  the  generality  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  it  were  probably  sincere  in  thdr  belief  of  it, 
since  it  is  unquestionable  that  at  the  time  very  many  j)ersons; 
whose  political  prejudices  were  of  a quite  different  complexion. 
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were  under  the  same  delusion.  The  unanimous  votes  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  names,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  those  who  pronounced  lord  Stafford  to  be  guilty, 
seem  to  put  this  beyond  a doubt.  Dryden,  writing  soon  after 
the  time,  says,  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  that  the  plot 
was 

Bad  in  itself,  but  represented  worse:” 

that 

“ Some  truth  there  was,  but  dash’d  and  brew’d  with  lies;” 
and  that 

“ Succeeding  times  did  equal  folly  call. 

Believing  nothing,  or  believing  all.” 

and  Dryden  will  not,  by  those  who  are  conversant  in  the 
history  and  works  of  that  immortal  writer,  be  suspected  either 
of  party  prejudice  in  favour  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  whigs,  or 
of  any  view  to  prejudice  the  country  against  the  duke  of 
York’s  succession  to  the  crown.  The  king  repeatedly  declared 
his  belief  of  it.  These  declarations,  if  sincere,  would  have 
some  Aveight;  but  if  insincere,  as  may  be  reasonably  sus- 
pected, they  afford  a still  stronger  testimony  to  prove  that 
such  belief  was  not  exclusively  a party  opinion,  since  it  can- 
not bo  supposed,  that  even  the  crooked  politics  of  Charles 
could  have  led  him  to  countenance  fictions  of  his  enemies, 
which  were  not  adopted  by  his  own  party.  Wherefore,  if 
this  question  were  to  be  decided  upon  the  ground  of  authority, 
the  reality  of  the  plot  would  be  admitted;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  with  regard  to  facts  remote,  in  respect  either 
of  time  or  place,  wise  men  generally  diffide  in  theii'  own 
judgment,  and  defer  to  that  of  those  who  have  had  a nearer 
view  of  them.  But  there  are  cases  where  reason  speaks  so 
plainly  as  to  make  all  argument  drawn  from  authority  of  no 
avail,  aud  this  is  surely  one  of  them.  Not  to  mention  cor- 
respondence by  post  on  the  subject  of  regicide,  detailed  com- 
missions from  the  pope,  silver  bullets,  &c.  &c.,  and  other 
circumstances  equally  ridiculous,  we  need  only  advert  to  the 
Dart  attributed  to  the  Spanish  government  in  this  conspiracy, 
and  to  the  alleged  intention  of  murdering  the  king,  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  it  was  a forgery. 

Rapin,  who  argues  the  whole  of  this  affair  with  a degree 
of  Aveakness  as  well  as  disingenuity  very  unusual  to  him, 
seems  at  last  to  offer  us  a kind  of  compromise,  and  to  be  satis- 
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fieS  if  we  will  admit  that  there  was  a design  or  project  to 
introduce  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  the  king  and  his  brother.  Of  this,  I am  as  much  con- 
vinced as  he  can  be;  but  how  does  this  justify  the  prosecu- 
tion and  execution  of  those  who  suffered,  since  few,  if  any  of 
tliem  were  in  a situation  to  be  trusted  by  the  royal  conspi- 
rators with  their  designs?  When  he  says,  therefore,  that 
that  is  precisely  what  was  understood  by  the  conspiracy,  he 
by  no  means  justifies  those  who  were  the  principal  pro- 
secutors of  the  plot.  The  design  to  murder  the  king,  he 
calls  the  appendage  of  the  plot:  a strange  expression  this,  to 
describe  the  projected  murder  of  a king;  though  not  more 
strange  than  the  notion  itself  when  applied  to  a plot,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  render  that  very  king  absolute,  and 
to  introduce  the  religion  which  he  most  favoured.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  though,  in  considering  the  bill  of  exclu- 
sion, the  militia  bill,  and  other  legislative  proceedings,  the 
plot,  as  he  defines  it — that  is  to  say,  the  design  of  intro- 
ducing popery  and  arbitrary  power — was  the  important 
point  to  be  looked  to;  yet  in  courts  of  justice,  and  for  juries 
and  judges,  that  which  he  calls  the  appendage  was,  generally 
speaking,  the  sole  consideration. 

Although,  therefore,  upon  a review  of  this  truly  shocking 
transaction,  we  may  be  fairly  justified  in  adopting  the  milder 
alternative,  and  in  imputing  to  the  greater  part  of  those  con- 
cerned in  it,  rather  an  extraordinary  degree  of  blind  credu- 
lity, than  the  deliberate  wickedness  of  planning  and  assisting 
in  the  perpetration  of  legal  murders;  yet  the  proceedings  on 
the  popish  plot  must  always  be  considered  as  an  indelible  dis- 
grace upon  the  English  nation,  in  which  king,  parliament, 
judges,  juries,  witnesses,  prosecutors,  have  all  their  re- 
spective, though  certainly  not  equal,  shares.  Witnesses,  of 
such  a character  as  not  to  deserve  credit  in  the  most  trifling 
cause,  upon  the  most  immaterial  facts,  gave  evidence  so  in- 
credible, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  so  impossible  to  be 
true,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  believed  if  it  had  come 
from  the  mouth  of  Cato;  and  upon  such  evidence,  from  such 
witnesses,  were  innocent  men  condemned  to  death  and  exe- 
cuted. Prosecutors,  whether  attorneys  and  solicitors-general, 
or  managers  of  impeachment,  acted  with  the  fury  which  in 
such  circumstances  might  be  expected;  juries  partook  natu- 
rally enough  of  the  national  ferment;  and  judges,  whose  duty 
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it  was  to  guard  them  against  such  impressions,  were  scan- 
dalously active  in  confirming  them  in  their  prejudices  and 
inflaming  their  passions.  The  king,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
disbelieved  the  whole  of  the  plot,  never  once  exercised  his 
glorious  prerogative  of  mercy.  It  is  said  he  dared  not.  Ilis 
throne,  perhaps  his  life,  was  at  stake;  and  history  does  not 
furnish  us  with  the  example  of  any  monarch  with  %vhom  the 
lives  of  innocent  or  even  meritorious  subjects  ever  appeared 
to  be  of  much  weight,  when  put  in  balance  against  such  con- 
siderations. 

The  measures  of  the  prevailing  party  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  these  times,  appear  (with  the  exception  of  their 
dreadful  proceedings  in  the  business  of  the  pretended  plot, 
and  of  their  violence  towards  those  who  petitioned  and  ad- 
dressed against  parliament)  to  have  been,  in  general,  highly 
laudable  and  meritorious;  and  yet  I am  afraid  it  may  be 
justly  suspected  that  it  was  precisely  to  that  part  of  their 
conduct  which  related  to  the  plot,  and  which  is  most  repre- 
hensible, that  they  were  indebted  for  their  power  to  make 
the  noble,  and,  in  some  instances,  successful  struggles  for 
liberty,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  their  memory.  The 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  military  force  being  always, 
in  the  view  of  wise  men,  the  most  urgent,  they  first  voted  the 
disbanding  of  the  army,  and  the  two  houses  passed  a bill  for 
that  purpose,  to  which  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to 
consent.  But  to  the  bill  which  followed,  for  establishing  the 
regular  assembling  of  the  militia,  and  for  providing  for  their 
being  in  arms  six  weeks  in  the  year,  he  opposed  his  royal 
negative;  thus  making  his  stand  upon  the  same  point  on 
which  his  father  had  done;  a circumstance,  which,  if  events 
had  taken  a turn  against  him,  would  not  have  failed  of  being 
much  noticed  by  historians.  Civil  securities  for  freedom 
came  to  be  afterwards  considered;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  to  these  times  of  heat  and  passion,  and  to  one  of  those 
parliaments  which  so  disgraced  themselves  and  the  nation  by 
the  countenance  given  to  Oates  and  Bedloc,  and  by  the  per- 
secution of  so  many  innocent  victims,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  the  most  important  barrier  against 
tyranny,  and  best  framed  protection  for  the  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals, that  has  ever  existed  in  any  ancient  or  modem  com- 
monw'ealth. 

But  the  ineflScacy  of  mere  laws  in  favour  of  the  subjects, 
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in  the  case  of  the  administration  of  them  falling  into  the 
hands  of  persons  hostile  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  had  been 
provided,  had  been  so  fatally  evinced  by  the  general  history 
of  England,  ever  since  the  grant  of  the  Great  Charter,  and 
more  especially  by  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  reign, 
that  the  parliament  justly  deemed  their  work  incomplete 
unless  the  duke  of  York  were  excluded  from  the  succession 
to  the  crown.  A bill,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
that  prince  was  prepared,  and  passed  the  house  of  commons; 
but  being  vigorously  resisted  by  the  court,  by  the  church, 
and  by  the  tories,  was  lost  in  the  house  of  lords.  The 
restrictions  offered  by  the  king  to  be  put  upon  a popish  suc- 
cessor are  supposed  to  have  been  among  the  most  powerful 
of  tliose  means  to  wliich  he  was  indebted  for  his  success. 

The  dispute  was  no  longer,  whether  or  not  the  dangers 
resulting  from  James’s  succession  were  real,  and  such  as 
ought  to  be  guarded  against  by  parliamentary  provisions, 
but  whether  the  exclusion  or  restrictions  furnished  the  most 
safe  and  eligible  mode  of  compassing  the  object  which  both 
sides  pretended  to  have  in  view.  The  argument  upon  this 
state  of  the  question  is  clearly,  forcibly,  and,  I think,  con- 
vincingly, stated  by  Rapin,  who  exposes  very  ably  the  ex- 
treme folly  of  trusting  to  measures,  without  consideration  of 
the  men  who  are  to  execute  them.  Even  in  Hume’s  state- 
ment of  the  question,  whatever  may  have  been  his  intention, 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  appear  to  me 
greatly  to  preponderate.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
upon  what  principles  even  the  tories  could  justify  their  sup- 
port of  the  restrictions.  Many  among  them,  no  doubt,  saw 
the  provisions  in  the  same  light  in  which  the  whlgs  repre- 
sented them,  as  an  expedient,  admirably,  indeed,  adapted  to 
the  real  object  of  upholding  the  present  king’s  power,  by  the 
defeat  of  the  exclusion,  but  never  likely  to  take  effect  for 
their  pretended  purpose  of  controlling  that  of  his  successor, 
and  supported  them  for  that  very  reason.  But  such  a prin- 
ciple of  conduct  was  too  fraudulent  to  be  avowed;  nor  ought 
it,  perhaps,  in  candour  to  be  imputed  to  the  majority  of  the 
party.  To  those  who  acted  with  good  faith,  and  meant  that 
the  restrictions  should  really  take  place  and  be  effectual, 
surely  it  ought  to  have  occurred,  (and  to  those  who  most 
prized  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  it  ought  most  forcibly  to 
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have  occurred,)  that  in  consenting  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the 
crown,  rather  than  to  alter  the  succession,  they  were  adopting 
the  greater  in  order  to  avoid  the  lesser  evil.  The  question  of 
what  are  to  be  the  powers  of  the’crown,  is  surely  of  superior 
importance  to  that  of  who  shall  wear  it?  Those,  at  least, 
who  consider  the  royal  prerogative  as  vested  in  the  king, 
not  for  his  sake,  but  for  that  of  his  subjects,  must  consider 
the  one  of  these  questions  as  much  above  the  other  in  dig- 
nity as  the  rights  of  the  public  are  more  valuable  than 
those  of  an  individual.  In  this  view  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  are,  in  substance  and  effect,  the  rights  of  the  people; 
and  these  rights  of  the  people  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  succession  to  the  most  favoured 
prince,  much  less  to  one  who,  on  account  of  his  religious  per- 
suasion, was  justly  feared  and  suspected.  In  truth,  the 
question  between  the  exclusion  and  restrictions  seems  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  ascertain  the  different  views  in  which 
the  different  parties  in  this  country  have  seen,  and  perhaps 
ever  will  see,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  whigs, 
who  consider  them  as  a trust  for  the  people, — a doctrine 
which  the  tories  themselves,  when  pushed  in  argument,  will 
sometimes  admit, — naturally  think  it  their  duty  rather  to 
change  the  manager  of  the  trust  than  to  impair  the  subject  of 
it;  while  others,  who  consider  them  as  the  right  or  property 
of  the  king,  will  as  naturally  act  as  they  would  do  in  the  case  of 
any  other  property,  and  consent  to  the  loss  or  annihilation  of  any 
part  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remainder  to  him 
whom  they  style  the  rightful  owner.  If  the  people  be  the 
sovereign  and  the  king  the  delegate,  it  is  better  to  change 
the  bailiff  than  to  injure  the  farm;  but  if  the  king  be  the 
proprietor,  it  is  better  the  farm  should  be  impaired — nay,  part 
of  it  destroyed — than  that  the  whole  should  pass  over  to  an 
usurper.  The  royal  prerogative  ought,  according  to  the 
whigs,  (not  in  the  case  of  a popish  successor  only,  but  in  all 
cases,)  to  be  reduced  to  such  powers  as  are  in  their  exercise 
beneficial  to  the  people;  and  of  the  benefit  of  these  they  will 
not  rashly  suffer  the  people  to  be  deprived,  whether  the 
executive  power  be  in  the  hands  of  an  hereditary  or  of  an 
elected  king,  of  a regent,  or  of  any  other  denomination  of 
magistrate;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  consider 
prerogative  with  reference  only  to  royalty,  will,  with  equal 
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readiness,  consent  either  to  the  extension  or  the  suspension  of 
its  exercise,  as  the  occasional  interests  of  the  prince  may  seem 
to  require.  The  senseless  plea  of  a divine  and  indefeasible 
right  in  James,  which  even  the  legislature  was  incompetent 
to  set  aside,  though  as  inconsistent  with  the  declarations  of 
parliament  in  the  statute  book,  and  with  the  whole  practice 
of  the  English  constitution,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  nature  and 
common  sense,  was  yet  warmly  insisted  upon  by  the  high- 
church  party.  Such  an  argument,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  operated  rather  to  provoke  the  whigs  to  perse- 
verance than  to  dissuade  them  from  their  measure:  it  was, 
in  their  eyes,  an  additional  merit  belonging  to  the  exclusion 
bill,  that  it  strengthened,  by  one  instance  more,  the  authority 
of  fonner  statutes  in  reprobating  a doctrine  which  seems  to 
imply  that  man  can  have  a property  in  his  fellow-creatures. 
By  far  the  best  argument  in  favour  of  the  restrictions,  is  the 
practical  one  that  they  could  be  obtained,  and  that  the  ex- 
clusion could  not;  but  the  value  of  this  argument  is  chiefly 
proved  by  the  event.  The  exclusionists  had  a fair  prospect 
of  success,  and  their  plan  being  clearly  the  best,  they  were 
justified  in  pursuing  it. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  which  the  king  showed  in  the 
instance  of  the  militia  and  the  exclusion  bills,  seems  to  have 
been  systematically  confined  to  those  cases  where  he  sup- 
posed his  power  to  be  more  immediately  concerned.  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  aged  and  innocent  lord  Stafford,  he  was  so 
far  from  interfering  in  behalf  of  that  nobleman,  that  many  of 
those  most  in  his  confidence,  and,  as  it  is  aflirmed,  the  duchess 
of-  Portsmouth  herself,  openly  favoured  the  prosecution.  Even 
after  the  dissolution  of  his  last  parliament,  when  he  had  so  far 
subdued  his  enemies  as  to  be  no  longer  under  any  apprehen- 
sions from  them,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  wliile  to  save  the 
life  of  Plunket,  the  popish  archbishop  of  Armagh,  of  whose 
innocence  no  doubt  could  be  entertained.  But  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  since,  in  all  transactions  relative  to  the  popish 
plot,  minds  of  a very  different  cast  from  Charles’s  became,  as 
by  some  fatality,  divested  of  all  their  wonted  sentiments  of 
justice  and  humanity.  Who  can  read  without  horror,  the 
account  of  that  savage  murmur  of  applause,  which  broke  out 
upon  one  of  the  villains  at  the  bar,  swearing  positively  to 
Stafford’s  having  proposed  the  murder  of  the  king?  And 
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how  is  this  horror  deepened,  when  we  reflect,  that  in  that 
odious  cry  were  probably  mingled  the  voices  of  men  to  whose 
» memory  every  lover  of  the  English  constitution  is  bound  to 
pay  the  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect!  Even  after  con- 
demnation, lord  Russell  himself,  whose  character  is  wholly 
(this  instance  excepted)  free  from  the  stain  of  rancour  or 
cruelty,  stickled  for  the  severer  mode  of  executing  the 
sentence,  in  a manner  which  his  fear  of  the  king’s  establishing 
a precedent  of  pardoning  in  cases  of  impeachment,  (for  this, 
no  doubt,  was  his  motive,)  cannot  satisfactorily  excuse. 

In  an  early  period  of  the  king’s  difficulties,  sir  William 
Temple,  whose  life  and  character  is  a refutation  of  the  vulgar 
notion  that  philosophy  and  practical  good  sense  in  business 
are  incompatible  attainments,  recommended  to  him  the  plan 
of  governing  by  a council,  which  was  to  consist  in  great  part 
of  the  most  popular  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom. 
Such  persons  being  the  natural,  as  well  as  the  safest,  mediators 
between  princes  and  discontented  subjects,  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  best  possible  expedient.  Hume  says  it  was  found 
too  feeble  a remedy;  but  he  does  not  take  notice  that  it  was 
never  in  fact  tried,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the  king’s  confidence 
was  withheld  from  the  most  considerable  members  of  the 
council,  but  even  the  most  important  determinations  were 
taken  without  consulting  the  council  itself.  Nor  can  there  be 
a doubt  but  the  king’s  views,  in  adopting  Temple’s  advice, 
were  totally  difierent  from  those  of  the  adviser,  whose  only 
error  in  this  transaction  seems  to  have  consisted  in  recom- 
mending a plan,  wherein  confidence  and  fair  dealing  were  of 
necessity  to  be  principal  ingredients,  to  a prince  whom  he- 
well  knew  to  be  incapable  of  either.  Accordingly,  having 
appointed  the  council  in  April,  with  a promise  of  being  go- 
verned in  important  matters  by  their  advice,  he  in  July  dis- 
solved one  parliament  without  their  concurrence,  and  in 
October  forbade  them  even  to  give  their  opinions  upon  the 
propriety  of  a resolution  which  he  had  taken  of  proroguing 
another.  From  that  time  he  probably  considered  the  council 
to  be,  as  it  was,  virtually  dissolved;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  means  presented  themselves  to  him,  better  adapted,  in 
his  estimation,  even  to  his  immediate  objects,  and  certainly 
more  suitable  to  his  general  designs.  The  union  between  the 
court  and  the  church  party,  which  had  been  so  closely  ce- 
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men  ted  by  their  successful  resistance  to  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
and  its  authors,  had  at  length  acquired  such  a degree  of 
strength  and  consistency,  that  the  king  ventured  first  to  ap- 
point Oxford,  instead  of  London,  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment; and  then,  having  secured  to  liimself  a good  pension 
from  France,  to  dissolve  the  parliament  there  met,  with  a full 
resolution  never  to  call  another;  to  which  resolution,  indeed, 
Louis  had  hound  him,  as  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  he 
was  to  receive  a stipend.^  No  measure  was  ever  attended 
with  more  complete  success.  The  most  flattering  addresses 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  divine  right,  and 
indiscriminate  obedience,  were  everywhere  the  favourite 
doctrines;  and  men  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  who  should 
have  the  honour  of  the  greatest  share  in  the  glorious  work  of 
slavery,  by  securing  to  the  king,  for  the  present,  and  after 
him  to  the  duke,  absolute  and  uncontrollable  power.  They 
who,  either  because  Charles  had  been  called  a forgiving 
prince  by  his  flattei’ers,  (upon  what  ground  I could  never  dis 
cover,)  or  from  some  supposed  connexion  between  indolence 
and  good  nature,  had  deceived  themselves  into  a hope  that 
his  tyranny  would  be  of  the  milder  sort,  found  themselves 
much  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 

The  whole  history  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  reign  ex- 
hibits an  uninterrupted  series  of  attacks  upon  the  liberty, 
property,  and  lives  of  his  subjects.  The  character  of  the 
government  appeared  first,  and  with  the  most  marked  and. 
prominent  features,  in  Scotland.  The  condemnation  of  Argyle 
and  Weir,  the  one  for  having  subjoined  an  explanation  when 
he  took  the  test  oath,  the  other  for  having  kept  company  with 
a rebel,  whom  it  was  not  proved  he  knew  to  be  such,  and  who 
had  never  been  proclaimed,  resemble  more  the  acts  of  Tiberius 
and  Domitian,  than  those  of  even  the  most  arbitrary  modern 
governments.  It  is  true,  the  sentences  were  not  executed; 
Weir  was  reprieved;  and  whether  or  not  Argyle,  if  he  had 
not  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  escape  by  flight^  would  have 
experienced  the  same  clemency,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
The  terror  of  these  examples  would  have  been,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  most  men,  abundantly  sufiicient  to  teach  the  people 
of  Scotland  their  duty,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  their  lives,  as 
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well  as  everything  else  they  had  been  used  tc  call  their  own, 
were  now  completely  in  the  power  of  their  masters.  But  the 
government  did  not  stop  here,  and  having  outlawed  thousands, 
upon  the  same  pretence  upon  which  Weir  had  been  condemned, 
indicted  capital  punishment  upon  such  criminals  of  both  sexes 
as  refused  to  answer,  or  answered  otherwise  than  was  .pre- 
scribed to  them  to  the  most  ensnaring  questions. 

In  England,  the  city  of  London  seemed  to  hold  out  for  a 
certain  time,  like  a strong  fortress  in  a conquered  country; 
and,  by  means  of  this  citadel,  Shaftesbury  and  others  were 
saved  from  the  vengeance  of  the  court.  But  this  resistance, 
however  honourable  to  the  corporation  who  made  it,  could 
not  be  of  long  duration.  The  weapons  of  law  and  justice 
were  found  feeble,  when  opposed  to  the  power  of  a monarch 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a numerous  and  bigoted  party  of  the 
nation,  and  who,  which  was  most  material  of  all,  had  enabled 
himself  to  govern  without  a parliament.  Civil  resistance  in 
this  country,  even  to  the  most  illegal  attacks  of  royal  tyranny, 
has  never,  I believe,  been  successful,  unless  when  supported 
by  parliament,  or  at  least  by  a great  party  in  one  or  other  of 
the  two  houses.  The  court  having  wrested  from  the  livery 
of  London,  partly  by  corruption,  and  partly  by  violence,  the 
free  election  of  their  mayor  and  sheriffs,  did  not  wait  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
corporation,  which,  from  their  first  success,  they  justly  deemed 
certain,  but  immediately  proceeded  to  put  in  execution  their 
system  of  oppression.  Pilkington,  Colt^  and  Oates  were  fined 
a hundred  thousand  pounds  each  for  having  spoken  disrespect- 
fully of  the  duke  of  York;  Bamardiston,  ten  thousand,  for 
having  in  a private  letter  expressed  sentiments  deemed  im- 
proper; and  Sidney,  Bussell,  and  Armstrong,  found  that  the 
just  and  mild  principles  which  characterise  the  criminal  law 
of  England  could  no  longer  protect  their  lives,  when  the  sacri- 
fice was  called  for  by  the  policy  or  vengeance  of  the  king. 
To  give  an  account  of  all  the  oppression  of  this  period,  would 
be  to  enumerate  every  arrest,  every  trial,  every  sentence,  that 
took  place  in  questions  between  the  crown  and  the  subjects. 

Of  the  Rye  House  plot  it  may  be  said,  much  more  truly 
than  of  the  popish,  that  there  was  in  it  some  truth,  mixed 
with  much  falsehood;  and  though  many  of  the  circumstances 
in  Kealing’s  account  are  nearly  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  as 
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those  in  Oates’s,  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  among  some 
of  those  accused  a notion  of  assassinating  the  king;  but 
whether  this  notion  was  ever  ripened  into  what  may  be  called 
a design,  and,  much  more,  whether  it  were  ever  evinced  by 
such  an  overt  act  as  the  law  requires  for  conviction,  is  very 
doubtful.  In  regard  to  the  eonspirators  of  higher  ranks,  from 
whom  all  suspicion  of  participation  in  the  intended  assassina- 
tion has  been  long  sinee  done  away,  there  is  unquestionably 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  often  met  and  consulted,  as 
well  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  means  they  actually 
possessed  as  for  that  of  devising  others  for  delivering  their 
country  from  the  dreadful  servitude  into  which  it  had  fallen; 
and  thus  far  their  conduct  appears  clearly  to  have  been  laud- 
able. If  they  went  further,  and  did  anything  which  could  be 
fairly  construed  into  an  actual  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against 
the  king,  they  acted,  considering  the  disposition  of  the  nation 
at  that  period,  very  indiscreetly.  But  whether  their  pro- 
ceedings had  ever  gone  this  length,  is  far  from  certain.  Mon- 
mouth’s communications  with  the  king,  when  we  reflect  upon 
all  the  circumstances  of  those  communications,  deserve  not 
the  smallest  attention ; nor  indeed,  if  they  did,  does  the  letter 
which  he  afterwards  withdrew,  prove  anything  upon  this 
point.  And  it  is  an  outrage  to  common  sense  to  call  lord 
Grey’s  narrative,  written,  as  he  himself  states  in  his  letter  to 
James  II.,  while  the  question  of  his  pardon  was  pend- 
ing, an  authentic  account.  That  which  is  most  certain  in 
this  aflair  is,  that  they  had  committed  no  overt  act,  indicating 
the  imagining  of  the  king’s  death,  even  according  to  the 
most  strained  construction  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.; 
much  less  was  any  such  act  legally  proved  against  them. 
And  the  conspiring  to  levy  war  was  not  treason,  except 
by  a recent  statute  of  Charles  II.,  the  prosecutions  upon 
which  were  expressly  limited  to  a certain  time,  which  in 
these  cases  had  elapsed;  so  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  assent 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  ever  stigmatized  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  Russell  as  a most  flagrant,  viola- 
tion of  law  and  justice. 

The  proceedings  in  Sidney’s  case  were  still  more  detestable. 
The  production  of  papers,  containing  speculative  opinions 
upon  government  and  liberty,  written  long  before,  and  per- 
haps never  even  intended  to  be  published,  together  with  the 
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nse  made  of  those  papers,  in  considering  them  as  a substitute 
for  the  second  witness  to  the  overt  act,  exhibited  such  a 
compound  of  wickedness  and  nonsense  as  is  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  juridical  tyranny.  But  the 
validity  of  pretences  was  little  attended  to  at  that  time,  in 
the  case  of  a person  whom  the  court  had  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion, and  upon  evidence  such  as  has  been  stated  was  this 
great  and  excellent  man  condemned  to  die.  Pardon  was  not 
to  be  expected.  Mr.  Hume  says,  that  such  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  though  it  might  have  been  an  act  of 
lieroic  generosity,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
duty.  He  might  have  said,  with  more  propriety,  that  it  was 
idle  to  expect  that  the  government,  after  having  incurred  so 
much  guilt  in  order  to  obtain  the  sentence,  should,  by  re- 
mitting it,  relinquish  the  object  just  when  it  was  within  its 
grasp.  The  same  historian  considers  the  jury  as  highly 
blameable,  and  so  do  I;  but  what  was  their  guilt  in  com- 
parison of  that  of  the  court  who  tried,  and  of  the  government 
who  prosecuted,  in  this  infamous  cause?  Yet  the  jury,  being 
the  only  party  that  can  with  any  colour  be  stated  as  acting 
independently  of  the  government,  is  the  only  one  mentioned 
by  him  as  blameable.  The  prosecutor  is  wholly  omitted  in 
his  censure,  and  so  is  the  court;  this  last,  not  from  any  ten- 
derness for  the  judge,  (who  to  do  this  author  justice,  is  no 
favourite  with  him,)  but  lest  the  odious  connexion  between 
that  branch  of  the  judicature  and  the  government  should 
strike  the  reader  too  forcibly;  for  Jeffreys,  in  this  instance, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  tool  and  instrument,  (a  fit 
one,  no  doubt,)  of  the  prince  who  had  appointed  him  for  the 
purpose  of  this  and  similar  services.  Lastly,  the  king  is 
gravely  introduced  on  the  question  of  pardon,  as  if  he  had 
had  no  prior  concern  in  the  cause,  and  were  now  to  decide 
upon  the  propriety  of  extending  mercy  to  a criminal  con- 
demned by  a court  of  judicature;  nor  are  we  once  reminded 
what  that  judicature  was,  by  whom  appointed,  by  whom  in- 
fluenced, by  whom  called  upon,  to  receive  that  detestable 
evidence,  the  very  recollection  of  which,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  fires  every  honest  heart  with  indignation.  As  well 
might  we  palliate  the  murdijrs  of  Tiberius,  who  seldom  put 
to  death  his  victims  without  a previous  decree  of  his  senate. 
The  moral  of  all  tins  seems  to  be,  that  whenever  a prince 
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can,  by  intimidation,  corruption,  illegal  evidence,  or  other 
such  means,  obtain  a verdict  against  a subject  whom  he  dis- 
likes, ho  may  cause  him  to  be  executed  without  any  breach 
of  indispensable  duty;  nay,  that  it  is  an  act  of  heroic  gene- 
rosity if  he  spares  him.  I never  reflect  on  Mr.  Hume’s 
statement  of  this  matter  but  with  the  deepest  regret.  Widely 
as  I differ  from  him  upon  many  other  occasions,  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  reprehensible  passage  of  his  whole  work. 
A spirit  of  adulation  towards  deceased  princes,  though  in  a 
good  measure  free  from  the  imputation  of  interested  mean- 
ness, which  is  justly  attached  to  flattery  when  applied  to 
living  monarchs,  yet,  as  it  is  less  intelligible  with  respect  to 
its  motives  than  the  other,  so  is  it  in  its  consequences  still 
more  pernicious  to  the  general  interests  of  mankind.  Fear 
of  censure  from  contemporaries  will  seldom  have  much  effect 
upon  men  in  situations  of  unlimited  authority:  they  will  too 
often  flatter  themselves  that  the  same  power  which  enables 
them  to  commit  the  crime,  will  secure  them  from  reproach. 
The  dread  of  posthumous  infamy,  therefore,  being  the  only 
restraint,  their  consciences  excepted,  upon  the  passions  of 
such  persons,  it  is  lamentable  that  this  last  defence  (feeble 
enough  at  best)  should  in  any  degree  be  impaired;  and  im- 
paired it  must  if  not  totally  destroyed,  when  tyrants  can 
hope  to  find  in  a man  like  Hume,  no  less  eminent  for  the  in- 
tegrity and  benevolence  of  his  heart  than  for  the  depth  and 
soundness  of  his  understanding,  an  apologist  for  even  their 
foulest  murders. 

Thus  fell  Russell  and  Sidney,  two  names  that  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  for  ever  dear  to  every  English  heart.  When  their 
memory  shall  cease  to  be  an  object  of  respect  and  veneration, 
it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretel  that  English 
liberty  will  be  fast  approaching  to  its  final  consummation. 
Their  deportment  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men 
who  knew  themselves  to  be  suffering,  not  for  their  crime.s, 
but  for  their  virtues.  In  courage  they  were  equal,  but  the 
fortitude  of  Russell,  who  was  connected  with  the  world  by 
private  and  domestic  ties,  which  Sidney  had  not,  was  put  to 
the  severer  trial;  and  the  story  of  the  last  days  of  this  excel- 
lent man’s  life  fills  the  mind  with  such  a mixture  of  tender- 
ness and  admiration,  that  I know  not  any  scene  in  history 
that  more  powerfully  excites  our  sympathy,  or  goes  more 
directly  to  the  heart. 
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The  veiy  day  on  which  Russell  was  executed,  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Oxford  passed  thek  famous  decree,  condemning 
formally,  as  impious  and  heretical  propositions,  every  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  constitution  of  this  or  any  other  free 
country  can  maintain  itself.  Nor  was  this  learned  body 
satisfied  with  stigmatizing  such  principles  as  contrary  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  decrees  of  councils,  to  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  to  the  faith  and  profession  of  the  primitive  church, 
as  destructive  of  the  kingly  government,  the  safety  of  his 
majesty’s  person,  the  public  peace,  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
bounds  of  human  society;  but  after  enumerating  the  several 
obnoxious  propositions,  among  which  was  one  declaring  all 
civil  authority  derived  from  the  people;  another,  asserting  a 
mutual  contract,  tacit  or  express,  between  the  king  and  his 
subjects;  a third,  maintaining  the  lawfulness  of  changing  the 
succession  to  the  crown;  with  many  others  of  a like  nature, 
they  solemnly  decreed  all  and  every  of  those  propositions  to 
be  not  only  false  and  seditious,  but  impious,  and  that  the 
books  which  contained  them  were  fitted  to  lead  to  rebellion, 
murder  of  princes,  and  atheism  itself.  Such  are  the  absurdi- 
ties which  men  are  not  ashamed  to  utter  in  order  to  cast 
odious  imputations  upon  their  adversaries;  and  such  the 
manner  in  which  churchmen  will  abuse,  when  it  suits  their 
policy,  the  holy  name  of  that  religion  whose  first  precept  is 
to  love  one  another,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  us  to  hate 
our  neighbours  with  more  than  ordinary  rancour.  If  “ Much 
Ado  about  Nothing”  had  been  published  in  those  days,  the 
town-clerk’s  declaration,  that  receiving  a thousand  ducats  for 
accusing  the  Lady  Hero  wrongfully,  was  flat  burglary,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  a satire  upon  this  decree;  yet  Shakspere, 
well  as  he  knew  human  nature,  not  only  as  to  its  general 
course,  but  in  all  its  eccentric  deviations,  could  never  dream 
that,  in  the  persons  of  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  thek  followers, 
he  was  representing  the  vice-chancellors  and  doctors  of  our 
learned  university. 

Among  the  oppressions  of  this  period,  most  of  which  were 
attended  with  consequences  so  much  more  important  to  the 
several  objects  of  persecution,  it  may  seem  scarcely  worth 
while  to  notice  the  expulsion  of  John  Locke  from  C hrist 
Church  College,  Oxford.  But  besides  the  interest  which 
every  incident  in  the  life  of  a person  so  deservedly  eminent, 
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naturally  excites,  there  appears  to  have  been  something  in 
the  transaction  itself  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
as  well  as  of  the  general  nature  of  absolute  power.  ]\Ir.  Locke 
was  known  to  have  been  intimately  connected  with  lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  had  very  prudently  judged  it  advisable  for 
him  to  prolong  for  some  time  his  residence  upon  the  con- 
tinent, to  which  he  had  resorted  originally  on  account  of  his 
health.  A suspicion,  as  it  has  been  since  proved  unfounded, 
that  he  w'as  the  author  of  a pamphlet  which  gave  offence  to 
the  government,  induced  the  king  to  insist  upon  his  removal 
from  his  studentship  at  Christ  Church.  Sunderland  writes, 
by  the  king’s  command,  to  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford  and 
dean  of  Christ  Church.  The  reverend  prelate  answers,  that 
he  has  long  had  an  eye  upon  Mr.  Locke’s  behaviour;  but 
though  frequent  attempts  had  been  made  (attempts  of  which 
the  bishop  expresses  no  disapprobation,)  to  draw  him  into  im- 
prudent conversation,  by  attacking,  in  his  company,  the  repu- 
tation and  insulting  the  memory  of  his  late  patron  and  friend, 
and  thus  to  make  his  gratitude  and  all  the  best  feelings  of 
his  heart  instrumental  to  his  ruin,  these  attempts  all  proved 
unsuccessful.  Hence  the  bishop  infers,  not  the  innocence  of 
Mr.  Locke,  but  that  he  was  a great  master  of  concealment, 
both  as  to  w'ords  and  looks;  for  looks,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
would  have  furnished  a pretext  for  his  expulsion,  more 
decent  than  any  which  had  yet  been  discovered.  An  expe- 
dient is  then  suggested  to  drive  Mr.  Locke  to  a dilemma,  by 
summoning  him  to  attend  the  college  on  the  first  of  January 
ensuing.  If  he  do  not  appear,  he  shall  be  expelled  for  con- 
tumacy; if  he  come,  matter  of  charge  may  be  found  against 
him  for  what  he  shall  have  said  at  London  or  elsewhere, 
where  he  will  have  been  less  upon  his  guard  than  at  Oxford. 
Some  have  ascribed  Fell’s  hesitation,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  in 
executing  the  king’s  order,  to  his  unwillingness  to  injure 
Locke,  who  was  his  friend;  others,  with  more  reason,  to  the 
doubt  of  the  legality  of  the  order.  However  this  may  have 
been,  neither  his  scruple  nor  his  reluctance  was  regarded  by 
a court  who  knew  its  own  power.  A peremptory  order  was 
accordingly  sent,  and  immediate  obedience  ensued.  Thus 
while,  without  the  shadow  of  a crime,  jVL*.  Locke  lost  a situa- 
tion attended  with  some  emolument  and  great  convenience, 
was  the  university  deprived  of,  or  r.athcr  thus,  from  the  base 
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principles  of  servilitj'.  did  she  cast  away  the  man,  the  having 
produced  whom  is  now  her  chiefest  glory;  and  thus,  to  those 
who  are  not  determined  to  be  blind,  did  the  true  nature  of 
absolute  power  discover  itself,  agaihst  which  the  middling 
station  is  not  more  secure  than  the  most  exalted.  Tyranny, 
when  glutted  with  the  blood  of  the  great,  and  the  plunder  of 
the  rich,  will  condescend  to  hunt  humbler  game,  and  make  a 
peaceable  and  innocent  fellow  of  a college  the  object  of  its 
persecution.  In  this  instance,  one  would  almost  imagine  there 
was  some  instinctive  sagacity  in  the  government  of  that  time, 
which  pointed  out  to  them,  even  before  he  had  made  himself 
known  to  the  world,  the  man  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
most  successful  adversary  of  superstition  and  tyranny. 

The  king,  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  seems,  with 
the  exception  of  Armstrong’s  execution,  which  must  be  added 
to  the  catalogue  of  his  murders,  to  have  directed  his  attacks 
more  against  the  civil  rights,  properties,  and  liberties,  than 
against  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  Convictions  against  evidence, 
sentences  against  law,  enormous  fines,  cruel  imprisonments, 
were  the  principal  engines*  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  spirit  of  individuals,  and  fitting  their  necks  for 
the  yoke.  But  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  trust  wholly  to  the 
effect  which  such  examples  would  produce  upon  the  public. 
That  the  subjugation  of  the  people  might  be  complete,  and 
despotism  be  established  upon  the  most  solid  foundation, 
measures  of  a more  general  nature  and  effect  were  adopted? 
and  first,  the  charter  of  London,  and  then  those  of  almost  all 
the  other  corporations  in  England,  were  either  forfeited  or 
forced  to  a surrender.  By  this  act  of  violence  two  important 
points  were  thought  to  be  gained;  one,  that  in  every  regular 
assemblage  of  the  people,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
crown  would  have  a commanding  influence;  the  other,  tliat 
in  case  the  king  should  find  himself  compelled  to  break  his 
engagement  to  France,  and  to  call  a parliament,  a great 
majority  of  members  would  be  returned  by  electors  of  his 
nomination,  and  subject  to  his  control.  In  the  affair  of  the  i 
charter  of  London,  it  was  seen,  as  in  the  case  of  ship-money, 

’ The  expedient  of  transporting  men  among  common  felons  for  political 
offences  was  not  then  invented,  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  had 
hegnn  in  this  reign  to  be  in  some  degree  made  use  of  in  religious  persecu- 
tions. 
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how*  idle  it  is  to  look  to  the  integritj  of  judges  for  a bander 
against  royal  encroachments,  when  the  courts  of  justice  are 
not  under  the  constant  and  vigilant  control  of  parliament. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  after  such  a warning, 
and  with  no  hope  of  seeing  a parliament  assemble,  even  they 
who  still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  true  constitution  of 
their  country,  should  rather  give  way  to  the  ton-ent,  than 
make  a fruitless  and  dangerous  resistance. 

Charles  being  thus  completely  master,  was  determined  that 
the  relative  situation  of  him  and  his  subjects  should  be  clearly 
understood,  for  which  purpose  he  ordered  a declaration  to  be 
framed,  wherein,  after  having  stated  that  he  considered  the 
degree  of  confidence  they  had  reposed  in  him  as  an  honoiu: 
particular  to  his  reign,  which  not  one  of  his  predecessors  had 
e^•er  dared  even  to  hope  for,  he  assured  them  he  would  use  it 
with  all  possible  moderation,  and  convince  even  the  most 
violent  republicans,  that  as  the  crown  was  the  origin  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  so  was  it  their  most  certain 
and  secure  support.  This  gracious  declaration  was  ready  for 
the  press  at  the  time  of  the  king’s  death,  and  if  he  had  Uved 
to  issue  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt  how  it  would  have  been 
received,  at  a time  when 

naaqoam  Ubertas  gratior  extat 
Quam  sab  rege  pio, 

was  the  theme  of  every  song,  and,  by  the  help  of  some  per- 
version of  Scripture,  the  text  of  every  sermon.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  language  of  flatterers,  and  how  loud  soever  the 
cry  of  a triumphant,  but  deluded  party,  there  were  not 
wanting  men  of  nobler  sentiments,  and  of  more  rational  views. 
Minds  once  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  of  what  Sidney, 
in  his  last  moments,  so  emphatically  called  the  good  old  cause, 
will  not  easily  x’elinquisli  their  principles:  nor  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  absolute  power  was  exercised,  such  as  to  recon- 
cile to  it,  in  practice,  those  who  had  always  been  averse  to 
it  in  speculation.  The  hatred  of  tyranny  must,  in  such  per- 
sons, have  been  exasperated  by  the  experience  of  its  effects, 
and  their  attachment  to  liberty  proportionably  confirmed.  To 
them  the  state  of  their  country  must  have  been  intolerable  : 
to  reflect  upon  the  efforts  of  their  fathers,  once  ’ their  pride 
and  glory,  and  whom  they  themselves  had  followed  with  no 
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unequal  steps,  and  to  see  the  result  of  all  in  the  scenes  that 
now  presented  themselves,  must  have  filled  their  minds  with 
sensations  of  the  deepest  regret,  and  feelings  bordering  at 
least  on  despondency.  To  us,  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
combining,  in  our  view  of  this  period,  not  only  the  preceding 
but  subsequent  transactions,  the  consideration  of  it  may  sug- 
, gest  reflections  far  diflFerent,  and  speculations  more  consola- 
tory. Indeed,  I know  riot  that  history  can  furnish  a more 
forcible  lesson  against  despondency,  than  by  recording,  that 
within  a short  time  from  those  dismal  days  in  which  men  of 
the  greatest  constancy  despaired,  and  liad  reason  to  do  so, 
within  five  years  from  the  death  of  Sidney,  arose  the  brightest 
era  of  freedom  known  to  the  annals  of  our  country. 

It  is  said  that  the  king,  when  at  the  summit  of  his  power, 
was  far  from  happy;  and  a notion  has  been  generally  enter- 
tained, that  not  long  before  his  death  he  had  resolv^  upon 
the  recal  of  Monmouth,  and  a correspondent  change  of  sys- 
tem. That  some  such  change  was  apprehended  seems  ex- 
tremely probable,  from  the  earnest  desire  which  the  court  of 
France,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  York’s  party  in  England,  en- 
tertained, in  the  last  years  of  Charles’s  life,  to  remove  the 
marquis  of  Halifax,  who  was  supposed  to  have  friendly  dis{>o- 
sitions  to  Monmouth.  Among  the  various  objections  to  that 
nobleman’s  political  principles,  we  find  the  charge  most  relied 
upon,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  him  in  the  mind  of  the  king, 
was  founded  on  the  opinion  he  had  delivered  in  council,  in 
favour  of  modelling  the  charters  of  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America  upon  the  principles  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  Englishmen.  There  was  no  room  to  doubt  (he  was 
accused  of  saying)  that  the  same  laws  under  which  we  live 
in  England,  should  be  established  in  a country  composed  of 
Englishmen.  He  even  dilated  upon  this,  and  omittecl  none  of 
the  reasons  by  which  it  can  be  proved,  that  an  absolute 
government  is  neither  so  happy  nor  so  safe  as  tiiat  w'hich  is 
tempered  by  laws,  and  which  limits  the  autliority  of  the 
prince.  He  exaggerated,  it  was  said,  the  mischiefs  of  a sove- 
reign power,  and  declared  plainly,  that  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  live  under  a king  who  should  have  it  in  his  power 
to  take,  when  he  pleased,  the  money  he  might  have  in  his 
pocket.  All  the  other  ministers  had  combated,  as  might  be 
expected,  sentiments  so  extraordinary;  and  without  entering 
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into  the  general  question  of  the  comparative  value  of  different 
forms  of  government,  maintained  that  his  majesty  could  and 
ought  to  govern  countries  so  distant,  in  the  manner  that 
should  appear  to  him  most  suitable  for  preserving  or  augment- 
ing the  strength  and  riches  of  the  mother  country.  It  had 
been  therefore  resolved,  that  the  government  and  council  of 
the  Provinces  under  the  new  charter  should  not  be  obliged 
to  call  assemblies  of  the  colonists  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
taxes,  or  making  other  important  regulations,  but  should  do 
what  they  thought  fit,  without  rendering  any  account  of  their 
actions,  except  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  The  affair  having 
been  so  decided  with  a concurrence  only  short  of  unanimity, 
was  no  longer  considered  as  a matter  of  importance,  nor  would 
it  be  worth  recording,  if  the  duke  of  York  and  the  French 
court  had  not  fastened  upon  it,  as  affording  the  best  evidence 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  having  a man  of  Hali- 
fax’s principles  in  any  situation  of  trust  or  power.  There  is 
something  curious  in  discovering,  that  even  at  this  early 
period  a question  relative  to  North  American  liberty,  and 
even  to  North  American  taxation,  was  considered  as  the  test 
of  principles  friendly,  or  adverse  to  arbitrary  power  at  home 
But  the  truth  is,  that  among  the  several  controversies  which 
have  arisen,  there  is  no  other  wherein  the  natural  rights  of 
man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  authority  of  artificial  institution 
on  the  other,  as  applied  respectively,  by  the  whigs  and  tories, 
to  the  English  constitution,  are  so  fairly  put  in  issue,  nor  by 
which  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  parties  is  so 
strongly  and  distinctly  marked. 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles had  either  wholly  discontinued,  or  at  least  had  become 
very  remiss  in,  the  payments  of  Charles’s  pension;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  consideration  may  have  induced  him  either 
really  to  think  of  calling  a parliament,  or  at  least  to  threaten 
Louis  with  such  a measure,  in  order  to  make  that  prince 
more  punctual  in  performing  his  part  of  their  secret  treaty. 
But  whether  or  not  any  secret  change  was  really  intended,  or 
if  it  were,  to  what  extent,  and  to  what  objects  directed,  are 
points  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  no  public  steps 
having  ever  been  token  in  this  affair,  and  his  majesty’s  inten- 
tions, if  in  truth  he  had  any  such,  becoming  abortive  by  the 
sudden  illness  which  seized  him  on  the  1st  of  February,  1685^ 
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and  which,  in  a few  days  afterwards,  put  an  end  to  his  reign 
and  life.  His  death  was  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  the 
effect  of  poison;  but  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  su^icion  was  harboured  by  persons  very  near  to  him,  and 
among  others,  as  I have  heard,  by  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  rest  upon  very  slender  founda- 
tions.* 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  this  prince,  upon  the  de- 
lineation of  which  so  much  pains  have  been  employed,  by  the 
various  writers  who  treat  of  the  history  of  his  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  facts  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
foregoing  pages  furnish  but  too  many  illustrations  of  the  more 
unfavourable  parts  of  it.  From  these,  we  may  collect,  that  his 
ambition  was  directed  solely  against  his  subjects,  while  he  w'as 
completely  indifferent  concerning  the  figure  which  he  or  they 
might  make  in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe;  and  that  his  de- 
sire of  power  was  more  unmixed  with  love  of  glory  than  that 
of  any  other  man  whom  history  has  recorded;  that  he  was  un- 
principled, ungrateful,  mean,  and  treacherous,  to  which  may  be 
added,  vindictive,  and  remorseless.  For  Burnet,  in  refusing  to 
him  the  praise  of  clemency  and  forgiveness,  seems  to  be  perfectly 
justifiable,  nor  is  it  conceivable  upon  what  pretence  his  parti- 
sans have  taken  this  ground  of  panegyric.  I doubt  whether  a 
single  instance  can  be  produced,  of  his  having  spared  the  life 
of  any  one  whom  motives  either  of  policy  or  of  revenge 
prompted  him  to  destroy.  To  allege  that  of  Monmouth,  as  it 
would  be  an  affront  to  human  nature,  so  would  it  likewise  im- 
ply the  most  severe  of  all  satires  against  the  monarch  himself, 
and  we  may  add  too,  an  undeserved  one.  For  in  order  to 
consider  it  as  an  act  of  meritorious  forbearance  on  his  part, 
that  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  Constantine  and 
Philip  II.,  by  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  son, 
we  must  first  suppose  him  to  have  been  wholly  void  of  every 
natural  affection,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case. 


• Mr.  Fox  had  this  report  from  the  fami'v  of  his  mother,  great  grand- 
daugliter  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  lived 
to  a very  advanced  age,  and  retained  her  fiicnlties  to  tlic  period  of  her  death, 
which  happened  in  1734,  at  Aubigny.  Mr.  Fox’s  mother,  when  very  young, 
saw  her  at  that  place  ; and  many  of  the  Lenox  family,  with  whom  Mr.  Fox 
■was  subsequently  acquainted,  had,  no  doubt,  frequently  conversed  with 
her. — Ei). 
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His  declaration,  that  lie  would  have  pardoned  Essex,  being 
made  when  that  nobleman  was  dead,  and  not  followed  by  any 
act  evincing  its  sincerity,  cun  surely  obtain  no  credit  from 
tnen  of  sense.  If  he  had  really  had  the  intention,  he  ought 
not  to  have  made  such  a declaration,  unless  he  accompanied 
it  with  some  mark  of  kindness  to  the  relations,  or  with  some 
act  of  mercy  to  the  friends,  of  the  deceased.  Considering  it 
as  a mere  piece  of  hypocrisy,  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  most  odious  passages  of  his  life.  This  ill-timed 
boast  of  his  intended  mercy,  and  the  brutal  taunt  with  which 
he  accompanied  his  mitigation  (if  so  it  may  be  calletl)  of 
Russell’s  sentence,  show  his  insensibility  and  hai'dness  to  have 
been  such,  that  in  questions  where  right  feelings  were  con- 
cerned, his  good  sense,  and  even  the  good  taste  for  which  he 
has  been  so  much  extolled,  seemed  wholly  to  desert  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  want  of  candour  to  main- 
tain, that  Charles  was  entirely  destitute  of  good  qualities;  nor 
was  the  propriety  of  Burnet’s  compaiison  between  him  and 
Tiberius  ever  felt,  I imagine,  by  any  one  but  its  author.  Hq 
was  gay  and  affable,  and,  if  incapable  of  the  sentiments  be- 
longing to  pride  of  a laudable  sort,  he  was  at  least  free  from 
haughtiness  and  insolence.  The  praise  of  politeness,  which 
the  stoics  are  not  perhaps  wrong  in  classing  among  the 
moral  virtues,  provided  they  admit  it  to  be  one  of  the  lowest 
order,  has  never  been  denied  him,  and  he  had  in  an  eminent 
degree  that  facility  of  temper  which,  though  considered  by 
some  moralists  as  nearly  allied  to  vice,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it 
contributes  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  us,  is  in 
itself  not  only  an  engaging,  but  an  estimable  quality.  His 
support  of  the  queen  during  the  heats  raised  by  the  popish 
plot,  ought  to  be  taken  rather  as  a proof  that  he  was  not  a 
monster,  than  to  bo  ascribed  to  him  as  a merit;  but  his 
steadiness  to  his  brother,  though  it  may  and  ought,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  accounted  for  upon  selfish  principles, 
had  at  least  a strong  resemblance  to  virtue. 

The  best  part  of  this  prince’s  chariicter  seems  to  have  been 
his  kindness  towards  his  mistresses,  and  his  affection  for 
his  children,  and  others  nearly  connected  to  him  by  the  ties 
of  blood.  His  recommendation  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth 
and  Mrs.  Gwyn,  upon  his  death-bed,  to  his  successor,  is 
much  to  his  honour;  and  they  who  censure  it,  seem,  in  their 
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zeal  to  show  themselves  strict  moralists,  to  have  suffered 
their  notions  of  vice  and  virtue  to  have  fallen  into  strange 
confusion.  Charles’s  connexion  with  those  ladies  might  he 
vicious,  but  at  a moment  when  that  connexion  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  finally  and  irrevocably  dissolved,  to  con- 
cern himself  about  their  future  welfare,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  his  brother  with  earnest  tenderness,  was  virtue.  It 
is  not  for  the  interest  of  mwality  that  the  good  and  evil 
actions,  even  of  bad  men,  should  be  confounded.  His  affec- 
tion for  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  for  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  seems  to  have  been  sincere  and  cordial.  To  attri- 
bute, as  some  have  done,  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  first  to 
political  considerations,  founded  upon  an  intended  balance  of 
power  between  his  two  brothers,  would  be  an  absurd  refine- 
ment, whatever  were  his  general  disposition;  but  when  we 
reflect  upon  that  carelessness  which,  especially  in  his  youth, 
was  a conspicuous  feature  of  his  character,  the  absurdity  be- 
comes still  more  striking.  And  though  Burnet  more  covertly, 
and  Ludlow  more  openly,  insinuate  that  his  fondness  for  his 
sister  was  of  a criminal  nature,  I never  could  find  that  there 
was  any  ground  Avhatever  for  such  a suspicion;  nor  does  the 
little  that  remains  of  their  epistolary  correspondence  give  it 
the  smallest  countenance.  Upon  the  whole,  Charles  II. 
was  a bad  man,  and  a bad  king:  let  us  not  palliate  his 
crimes,  but  neither  let  us  adopt  false  or  doubtful  impu- 
tations, for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a monster. 

Whoever  reviews  the  interesting  period  which  we  have 
been  discussing^  upon  the  principle  recommended  in  the  out- 
set of  this  chapter,  will  find  that,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  past,  to  prognosticate  the  future,  would  at  the  moment  of 
Charles’s  demise,  be  no  easy  task.  Between  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  should  expect  that  the  country  would  remain 
sunk  in  slavery,  the  other,  that  the  cause  of  freedom  Avould 
revive  and  triumph,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide,  whose 
reasons  were  better  supported,  whose  speculations  the  more 
probable.  I should  guess  that  he  who  desponded,  had  looked 
more  at  the  state  of  the  public,  while  he  who  was  sanguine, 
had  fixed  his  eyes  more  attentively  upon  the  person  who  was 
about  to  mount  the  throne.  Upon  reviewing  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  nation,  one  observation  occurs  very  forcibly, 
and  that  is,  that  the  great  strength  of  the  wbigs  consisted  in 
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their  being  able  to  brand  their  adversaries  as  favoure^rs  of 
popery;  that  of  the  tories,  (as  far  as  their  strengtn  de- 
pended upon  opinion,  and  not  merely  upon  the  power  of  the 
crown,)  in  their  finding  colour  to  represent  the  whigs  as 
republicans.  From  this  observation  we  may  draw  a further 
inference,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  rashness  of  the  crown,  in 
avowing  and  pressing  forward  the  cause  of  popery,  and  to 
the  moderation  and  steadiness  of  the  whigs,  in  adhering  to 
the  form  of  monarchy,  would  be  the  chance  of  the  people  of 
England,  for  changing  an  ignominious  despotism,  for  glory, 
liberty,  and  happiness. 
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Accession  of  James  II. — His  declaration  in  council ; acceptable  to  tbe 
nation — Arbitrary  designs  of  bis  reign — Former  ministers  continued — 
Money  transactions  with  France — Revenue  levied  without  authority 
of  parliament  — Persecution  of  dissenters  — Character  of  Jeffreys  — 
The  king’s  affectation  of  independence — Advances  to  the  prince  of 
Orange — The  primary  object  of  this  reign — Transactions  in  Scotland — 
Severe  persecutions  there — Scottish  parliament — Cruelties  of  govern- 
ment— English  parliament : its  proceedings — Revenue — Votes  con- 
cerning religion — Bill  for  preservation  of  the  king’s  person — Solicitude 
for  the  church  of  England — Reversal  of  Stafford’s  attainder  rejected — 
Parliament  adjourned — Character  of  thfe  tories — Situation  of  the  whigs. 

Charles  II.  expired  on  the  sixth  of  February  1684-5, 
and  on  the  same  day  his  successor  was  proclaimed  king  in 
London,  with  the  usual  formalities,  by  the  title  of  James  the 
Second.  The  great  influence  which  this  prince  was  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed  in  the  government,  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  brother’s  reign,  and  the  expectation  which  was 
entertained  in  consequence,  that  his  measures,  when  monarch, 
would  be  of  the  same  character  and  complexion  with  those 
which  he  was  known  to  have  highly  approved,  and  of  which 
he  was  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  principal  author, 
when  a subject,  left  little  room  for  that  spirit  of  speculation 
which  generally  attends  a demise  of  the  crown.  And  thus 
an  event,  which  when  apprehended  a few  years  before  had, 
according  to  a strong  expression  of  sir  William  Temple, 
been  looked  upon  as  the  end  of  the  world,  was  now  deemed  to 
be  of  small  comparative  importance. 

Its  tendency,  indeed,  was  rather  to  insure  perseverance 
than  to  effect  any  change  in  the  system  which  had  been  of 
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late  years  pursued.  As  there  are,  however,  some  steps  indis- 
pensably necessary  on  the  accession  of  a new  prince  to  the 
throne,  to  these  the  public  attention  was  directed,  and  though 
the  character  of  James  had  been  long  so  generally  understood, 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  respecting  the  political  maxims  and 
principles  by  which  his  reign  would  be  governed,  there  was 
probably  much  curiosity,  as  upon  such  occasions  there  always 
is,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  he  would  pursue  in  matters  of 
less  importance,  and  to  the  general  language  and  behaviour 
which  he  would  adopt  in  his  new  situation.  His  first  step 
was,  of  course,  to  assemble  the  privy  council,  to  whom  he 
spoke  as  follows: — 

“ Before  I enter  upon  any  other  business,  I think  fit  to 
say  something  to  you.  Since  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  place  me  in  this  station,  and  1 am  now  to  succeed  so  good 
and  gracious  a king,  as  well  as  so  very  kind  a brother,  I 
think  it  fit  to  declare  to  you,  that  I will  endeavour  to  follow 
his  example,  and  most  especially  in  that  of  his  great  cle- 
mency and  tenderness  to  his  people.  I have  been  reported 
to  be  a man  for  ai'bitrary  power;  but  that  is  not  the  only 
story  that  has  been  made  of  me:  and  I shall  make  it  my 
endeavour  to  preserve  this  government,  both  in  church  and 
state,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established.  I know  the  principles 
of  the  church  of  England  are  for  monarchy,  and  the  members 
of  it  have  shown  themselves  good  and  loyal  subjects;  there- 
fore I shall  always  take  care  to  defend  and  support  it.  I 
know,  too,  that  the  laws  of  England  are  sufficient  to  make 
the  king  as  great  a monarch  as  I can  wish;  and  as  I shall 
never  depart  from  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
erown,  so  I shall  never  invade  any  man’s  property.  I have 
often  heretofore  ventured  my  life  in  defence  of  this  nation; 
and  I shall  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  preserving  it  in  all  its 
just  rights  and  liberties.”’ 

With  this  declaration  the  council  were  so  highly  satisfied, 
that  they  supplicated  his  majesty  to  make  it  public,  which 
was  accoi'dingly  done;  and  it  is  reported  to  have  been  re- 
c«ved  with  unbounded  applause  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation.  Some,  perhaps,  there  were,  who  did  not  think  the 

‘ Kennett,  iii.  420. 
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boast  of  having  ventured  his  life  very  manly,  and  wbo,  con- 
sidering the  transactions  of  the  last  years  of  Charles’s  reign, 
were  not  much  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  imitating  that 
monarch  in  clemency  and  tenderness  to  his  subjects.  To 
these  it  might  appear,  that  whatever  there  was  of  consolatory 
in  the  king’s  disclaimer  of  arbitrary  power  and  professed 
attachment  to  the  laws,  was  totallj^  done  away,  as  well  by  the 
consideration  of  what  his  majesty’s  notions  of  power  and  law  . 
were,  as  by  his  declaration,  that  he  would  follow  the  example 
of  a predecessor,  whose  government  had  not  only  been  marked 
with  the  violation,  in  particular  cases,  of  all  the  most  sacred 
laws  of  the  realm,  but  had  latterly,  by  the  disuse  of  par- 
liaments, in  defiance  of  the  statute  of  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  stood  upon  a foundation  radically  and  fundamentally 
illegal.  To  others,  it  might  occur,  that  even  the  promise  to 
the  church  of  England,  though  express  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  it,  which  was  no  other  than  perfect  acquiescence 
in  what  the  king  deemed  to  be  the  true  principles  of  monarchy, 
was  rather  vague  with  regard  to  the  nature  or  degree  of 
support  to  which  the  royal  speaker  might  conceive  himself 
engaged.  The  words,  although  in  any  interpretation  of 
them  they  conveyed  more  than  he  possibly  ever  intended  to 
perform,  did  by  no  means  express  the  sense  which  at  that 
time,  by  his  friends,  and  afterwards  by  his  enemies,  was 
endeavoured  to  be  fixed  on  them.  There  was  indeed  a pro- 
mise to  support  the  establishment  of  the. church,  and  con- 
sequently the  laws  upon  which  that  establishment  imme- 
diately rested;  but  by  no  means  an  engagement  to  maintain 
all  the  collateral  provisions  which  some  of  its  more  zealous 
members  might  judge  necessary  for  its  security. 

But  whatever  doubts  or  difiBculties  might  be  felt,  few  or 
none  were  expressed.  The  whigs,  as  a vanquished  party, 
were  either  silent  or  not  listened  to,  and  the  tories  were  in  a 
temper  of  mind  which  does  not  easily  admit  suspicion.  They 
were  not  more  delighted  with  the  victory  they  had  obtained 
over  their  adversaries,  than  with  the  additional  stability 
which,  as  they  vainly  ima^ned,  the  accession  of  the  new 
monarch  was  likely  to  give  to  their  system.  The  truth  is 
that,  his  religion  excepted,  (and  that  objection  they  were 
sanguine  enough  to  consider  as  done  away  by  a few  gracious 
words  in  favour  of  the  church,)  James  was  every  way  better 
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suited  to  their  purpose  than  his  brother.  They  had  enter- 
tained continual  apprehensions,  not  perhaps  wholly  unfounded, 
of  the  late  king’s  returning  kindness  to  Monmouth,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  could  not  easily  be  calculated;  whereas, 
every  occurrence  that  had  happened,  as  well  as  every  circum- 
stance in  James’s  situation,  seemed  to  make  him  utterly  irre- 
concileable  with  the  whigs.  Besides,  after  the  reproach,  as 
well  as  alarm,  which  the  notoriety  of  Charles’s  treacherous 
character  must  so  often  have  caused  them,  the  very  circum- 
stance of  having  at  their  head  a prince,  of  whom  they  could 
with  any  colour  hold  out  to  their  adherents  that  his  word 
was  to  be  depended  upon,  was  in  itself  a matter  of  triumph 
and  exultation.  Accordingly  the  watchword  of  the  party  was 
everywhere,  fVe  have  the  word  of  a king,  and  a word  never 
yet  broken ; and  to  such  a length  was  the  spirit  of  adulation, 
or  perhaps  the  delusion,  carried,  that  this  royal  declaration 
was  said  to  be  a better  security  for  the  liberty  and  religion 
of  the  nation,  than  any  which  the  law  could  devise.* 

The  king,  though  much  pleased,  no  doubt,  with  the  popu- 
larity which  seemed  to  attend  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
as  a powerful  medium  for  establishing  the  system  of  absolute 
power,  did  not  suffer  himself,  by  any  show  of  affection  from 
his  people,  to  be  diverted  from  his  design  of  rendering  his 
government  independent  of  them.  To  this  design  we  must 
look  as  the  mainspring  of  all  his  actions  at  this  period ; for 
with  regard  to  thq  Roman-catholic  religion,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  yet  thought  of  obtaining  for  it  anything  more 
than  a complete  toleration.  With  this  view,  therefore,  he 
could  not  take  a more  judicious  resolution  than  that  which  he 
had  declared  in  his  speech  to  the  privy  council,  and  to  which 
he  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  steadfastly  adhered,  of  making 
the  government  of  his  predecessor  the  model  for  his  own. 
He  therefore  continued  in  their  offices,  notwithstanding  the 
personal  objections  he  might  have  to  some  of  them,  those 
servants  of  the  late  king,  during  whose  administration  that 
prince  had  been  so  successful  in  subduing  his  subjects,  and 
eradicating  almost  from  the  minds  of  Englishmen  every  sen- 
timent of  liberty. 

Even  the  mai-quis  of  Halifax,  who  was  supposed  to  have 

• Buruet. 
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remonstrated  against  many  of  the  late  measures,  and  to  have 
lieen  busy  in  recommending  a change  of  system  to  Charles, 
was  continued  in  high  employment  by  James,  who  told  him 
that,  of  all  his  past  conduct,  he  should  remember  only  his  be- 
haviour upon  the  exclusion  bill,  to  which  that  nobleman  had 
made  a zealous  and  distinguished  opposition ; a handsome  ex- 
pression, which  has  been  the  more  noticed,  as  well  because  it 
is  almost  the  single  instance  of  this  prince’s  showing  any 
disposition  to  forget  injuries,  as  on  account  of  a delicacy 
and  propriety  in  the  wording  of  it,  by  no  means  familiar 
to  him. 

Lawrence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  whom  he  appointed 
lord  treasurer,  was  in  all  respects  calculated  to  be  a fit  in- 
strument for  the  purposes  then  in  view.  Besides  being  upon 
the  worst  terms  with  Halifax,  in  whom  alone,  of  all  his 
ministers,  James  was  likely  to  find  any  bias  in  favour  of 
popular  principles,  he  was,  both  from  prejudice  of  education, 
and  from  interest,  inasmuch  as  he  had  aspired  to  be  the  head 
of  the  tories,  a great  favourer  of  those  servile  principles  of  tlie 
church  of  England,  which  had  been  lately  so  highly  extolled 
from  the  throne.  His  near  relation  to  tlie  duchess  of  York 
might  also  be  some  recommendation,  but  his  privity  to  the 
late  pecuniary  transactions  between  the  courts  of  Versailles 
and  London,  and  the  cordiality  with  which  he  concurred  in 
them,  were  by  far  more  powerful  titles  to  his  new  master’s 
confidence.  For  it  must  be  observed  of  this  minister,  as 
well  as  of  many  others  of  his  party,  that  his  high  notions,  as 
they  are  frequently  styled,  of  power,  regarded  only  the  rela- 
tion between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  and  not  that  in  which 
he  might  stand  with  respect  to  foreign  princes;  so  that,  pro- 
vided he  could,  by  a dependence,  however  servile,  upon 
Louis  XIV.,  be  placed  above  the  control  of  his  parliament 
and  people  at  home,  ho  considered  the  honour  of  the  crown 
unsullied. 

Robert  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  was  continued  as 
secretary  of  state,  had  been  at  one  period  a supporter  of  tlie 
exclusion  bill,  and  had  been  suspected  of  having  offered  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  obtain  the  succession  to  the  crown 
for  her  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond.  Nay  more,  king  James, 
in  his  Memoirs,  charges  him  with  having  intended,  just  at  the 
time  of  Charles’s  death,  to  send  him  into  a second  toiish- 
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ment;'  but  with  re.j^ard  to  this  last  point,  it  appears  evident 
to  me,  that  many  things  in  those  Memoirs,  relative  to  this 
earl,  were  written  after  James’s  abdication,  and  in  the 
greatest  bitterness  of  spirit,  when  he  was  probably  in  a frame 
of  mind  to  believe  anything  against  a person  by  whom  he 
conceived  himself  to  have  been  basely  deserted.  The  reap- 
pointment, therefore,  of  this  nobleman  to  so  important  an 
office,  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  upon  the  general  principle 
above-mentioned,  of  making  the  new  reign  a mere  continua- 
tion of  the  former,  and  partly  upon  Sunderland’s  extraordi- 
nary talents  for  ingratiating  himself  with  persons  in  power, 
and  persuading  them  that  he  was  the  fittest  instrument  for 
their  purposes;  a talent  in  which  he  seems  to  have  surpassed 
all  the  intriguing  statesmen  of  his  time,  or  perhaps  of  any 
other. 

An  intimate  connexion  with  the  court  of  Versailles  being 
the  principal  engine  by  which  the  favourite  project  of  abso- 
lute monarchy  was  to  be  effected,  James,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  and  cementing  that  connexion,  sent  for  M.  de  Barillon, 
the  French  ambassador,  the  very  day  after  his  accession,  and 
entered  into  the  most  confidential  discourse  with  him.  He 
explained  to  him  his  motives  for  intending  to  call  a parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  his  resolution  to  levy  by  authority  the  reve- 
nue which  his  predecessor  had  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  a grant  of 
parliament  which  determined  with  his  life.  He  made  general 
professions  of  attachment  to  Louis,  declared  that  in  all  affairs 
of  importance  it  was  his  intention  to  consult  that  monarcli, 
and  apologised,  upon  the  ground  of  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
for  acting  in  the  instance  mentioned  without  his  advice. 
Money  was  not  directly  mentioned,  owing,  perhaps,  to  some 
sense  of  shame  upon  that  subject,  which  his  brother  had  never 
experienced;  but  lest  there  should  be  a doubt  whether  that 
object  were  implied  in  the  desire  of  support  and  protection, 
Rochester  was  directed  to  explain  the  matter  more  fully,  and 
to  give  a more  distinct  interpretation  of  these  general  terms. 
Accordingl}',  that  minister  waited  the  next  morning  upon 
Barillon,  and  after  having  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  the 
reasons  for  calling  a parliament,  stated,  as  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  defence  of  the  measure,  that  without  it  his  master 

* Maepherson’s  State  Papers,  i.  147. 
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would  become  too  chai^able  to  the  French  king;  addings 
however,  that  the  assistance  which  might  be  expected  from  a 
parliament,  did  not  exempt  him  altogether  from  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  that  prince  for  pecuniary  aids;  for  that  without 
such,  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  subjects,  and  that  upon 
this  beginning  would  dejiend  the  whole  fortune  of  the  reign. 
If  Rochester  actually  expressed  himself  as  Barillon  relates,  the 
use  intended  to  be  made  of  pai'liament,  cannot  but  cause  the 
most  lively  indignation,  while  it  furnishes  a complete  answer 
to  the  historians  who  accuse  the  parliaments  of  those  days  of 
unseasonable  parsimony  in  their  grants  to  the  Stuart  kings; 
for  the  grants  of  the  people  of  England  were  not  destined,  it 
seems,  to  enable  their  kings  to  oppose  the  power  of  France, 
or  even  to  be  independent  of  her,  but  to  render  the  influence 
which  Louis  was  resolved  to  preserve  in  this  country,  less 
chargeable  to  him,  by  furnishing  their  quota  to  the  support  of 
his  royal  dependant. 

The  French  ambassador  sent  immediately  a detailed  account 
of  these  conversations  to  liis  court,  where,  probably,  they  were 
not  received  with  the  less  satisfaction  on  account  of  the  re- 
quest contained  in  them  having  been  anticipated.  Within  a 
very  few  days  from  that  in  which  .the  latter  of  them  had 
passed,  he  was  empowered  to  accompany  the  delivery  of  a 
letter  from  his  master,  with  the  agreeable  news  of  having  re- 
ceived from  him  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  livres,  to  be  used  in  whatever  manner  might 
be  convenient  to  the  king  of  England’s  service.  The  account 
which  Barillon  gives,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  sum  was 
received,  is  altogether  ridiculous:  the  king’s  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  three  of  his  ministers,  Rochester,  Sunderland,  and 
Godolphin,  came  severally  to  the  French  ambassador,  to  ex- 
press the  sense  their  master  had  of  the  obligation,  in  terms 
the  most  lavish.  Indeed,  demonstrations  of  gratitude  from 
the  king  directly,  as  well  .as  through  his  ministers,  for  this 
supply,  were  such,  as  if  they  had  been  used  by  some  unfortu- 
nate individual,  who,  with  his  whole  family,  had  been  saved, 
by  the  timely  succour  of  some  kind  and  powerful  protector, 
from  a gaol  and  all  its  horrors,  would  be  deemed  rather  too 
strong  than  too  weak.  Barillon  himself  seems  surprised  when 
he  relates  them;  but  imputes  them  to  what  was  probably  their 
real  cause,  to  the  apprehensions  that  had  been  entertaiiied, 
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(very  unreasonable  ones  !)  that  the  king  of  France  might  no 
longer  choose  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  England,  and  con- 
sequently that  his  support  could  not  be  relied  on  for  the  grand 
object  of  assimilating  this  government  to  his  own. 

If  such  apprehensions  did  exist,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  chiefly  owing  to  the  very  careless  manner,  to  say  the 
least,  in  which  Louis  had  of  late  fulfilled  his  pecuniary  en- 
gagements to  Charles,  so  as  to  amount,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
English  ministers,  to  an  actual  breach  of  promise.  But  the 
circumstances  were  in  some  respects  altered.  The  French 
king  had  been  convinced  that  Charles  would  never  call  a 
parliament;  nay,  further  perhaps,  that  if  he  did,  he  would  not 
be  trusted  by  one;  and  considering  him  therefore  entirely  in 
his  power,  acted  from  that  principle  in  insolent  minds  which 
makes  them  fond  of  ill-treating  and  insulting  those  whom  they 
have  degraded  to  a dependence  on  them.  But  James  would 
probably  be  obliged  at  the  commencement  of  a new  reign  to 
call  a parliament,  and  if  well  used  by  such  a body,  and  aban- 
doned by  France,  might  give  up  his  project  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  consent  to  govern  according  to  the  law  and  con- 
stitution. In  such  an  event,  Louis  easily  foresaw,  that,  in- 
stead of  an  useful  dependant,  he  might  find  upon  the  throne 
of  England  a formidable  enemy.  Indeed,  this  prince  and  his 
ministers  seem  all  along,  with  a sagacity  that  does  them 
credit,  to  have  foreseen,  and  to  have  justly  estimated,  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  would  be  liable,  if  a cordial  union  should 
ever  take  place  betiveen  a king  of  England  and  his  parliament, 
and  the  British  councils  be  directed  by  men  enlightened  and 
warmed  by  the  genuine  principles  of  liberty.  It  was  there- 
fore an  object  of  great  moment  to  bind  the  new  king,  as  early 
as  possible,  to  the  system  of  dependency  upon  France;  and 
matter  of  no  less  triumph  to  the  court  of  Versailles  to  have 
retained  him  by  so  moderate  a fee , than  to  that  of  London  to 
receive  a sum  which,  though  small,  w'as  thought  valuable,  as 
an  earnest  of  better  w’ages  and  future  protection. 

It  had  for  some  time  been  Louis's  favourite  object  to  annex 
to  his  dominion  what  remained  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  a.s 
well  on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic,  value,  as  to  enable  him 
to  destroy  the  United  Provinces  and  the  prince  of  Orange; 
and  this  object  Charles  had  bound  himself,  by  treaty  with 
Spain,  to  oppose.  In  the  joy,  therefore,  occasioned  by  this 
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noble  manner  of  proceeding,  (for  such  it  was  called  by  all  the 
parties  concerned,)  the  first  step  was  to  agree,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  Charles’s  treaty  with  Spain  determined  with  his  life; 
a decision  which,  if  the  disregard  that  had  been  shown  to  it, 
did  not  render  the  question  concerning  it  nugatory,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  support  upon  any  principles  of  national  law  or 
justice.  The  manner  in  which  the  late  king  had  conducted 
himself  upon  the  subject  of  this  treaty,  that  is  to  say,  the  vio- 
lation of  it,  without  formally  renouncing  it,  Avas  gravely  com- 
mended, and  stated  to  be  no  more  than  what  might  justly  be 
expected  from  him;  but  the  present  king  was  declared  to  be 
still  more  free,  and  in  no  way  bound  by  a treaty,  from  the 
execution  of  which  his  brother  had  judged  himself  to  be  suf- 
ficiently dispensed.  This  appears  to  be  a nice  distinction, 
and  what  that  degree  of  obligation  was,  from  Avhich  James 
was  exempt,  but  which  had  lain  upon  Charle.s,  who  neither 
thought  himself  bound,  nor  was  expected  by  others,  to  execute 
the  treaty,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

This  preliminary  being  adjusted,  the  meaning  of  Avhich, 
through  all  this  contemptible  shuffiing,  ivaa,  that  James,  by 
giving  up  all  concern  for  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  acquiesce  in,  or  to  second,  whatever  might  be 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  itAvas  deter- 
mined that  lord  Churchill  should  be  sent  to  Paris  to  obtain 
further  pecuniary  aids.  But  such  was  the  impression  made 
by  the  frankness  and  generosity  of  Louis,  that  there  Avas  no 
question  of  discussing  or  capitulating,  but  every  thing  was 
remitted  to  that  prince,  and  to  the  information  his  ministers 
might  give  him,  respecting  the  exigency  of  affairs  in  England. 
He  who  had  so  handsomely  been  beforehand,  in  granting  the 
assistance  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  was  only  to  be 
thanked  for  past,  not  importuned  for  future,  munificence. 
Thus  ended,  for  the  present,  this  disgusting  scene  of  iniquity 
and  nonsense,  in  which  all  the  actors  seemed  to  vie  Avith  each 
other  in  prostituting  the  sacred  names  of  friendship,  genero- 
sity, and  gratitude,  in  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  criminal 
transactions  which  history  records. 

The  principal  parties  in  the  business,  besides  the  king 
himself,  to  Avhose  capacity,  at  least,  if  not  to  his  situation,  it 
Avas  more  suitable,  and  lord  Churchill,  who  acted  as  an  inferior 
agent,  were  Sunderland,  Rochester,  and  Godolphin,  all  men 
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of  high  rank  and  considerable  abilities,  but  whose  understand- 
ings, ip  well  as  their  principles,  seem  to  have  been  corrupted 
by  the  pernicious  schemes  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
With  respect  to  the  last-mentkmed  nobleman  in  particular,  it 
is  impossible,  without  pain,  to  see  him  engaged  in  such 
transactions.  With  what  self-humiliation  must  he  not  have 
reflected  upon  them  in  subsequent  periods  of  his  life!  How 
little  could  Barillon  guess  that  he  was  negotiating  with  one 
who  was  destined  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  administration, 
which,  in  a few  years,  would  send  the  same  loi’d  Churchill, 
not  to  Paris,  to  implore  Louis  for  succours  towards  enslaving 
England,  or  to  thank  him  for  pensions  to  her  monarch,  but 
to  combine  all  Europe  against  him  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  to 
rout  his  armies,  to  take  his  towns,  to  humble  his  pride,  and 
to  shake  to  the  foundation  that  fabric  of  power  which  it  had  ■ 
been  the  business  of  a long  life  to  raise,  at  the  expense  oC 
every  sentiment  of  tenderness  to  his  subjects,  and  of  justice 
and  good  faith  to  foreign  nations!  It  is  with  difficulty  the 
reader  can  persuade  himself  that  the  Godolpbin  and  Churchill 
here  mentioned  are  the  same  persons  who  were  afterwards 
one  in  the  cabinet,  one  in  the  field,  the  great  conductors  of 
the  war  of  the  succession.  How  little  do  they  appear  in  one 
instance!  how  great  in  the  other!  And  the  investigation  of 
the  cause  to  which  this  excessive  difference  is  principally 
owing,  will  produce  a most  useful  lesson.  Is  the  difference 
to  be  attributed  to  any  superiority  of  genius  in  the  prince 
whom  they  served  in  the  latter  period  of  their  lives?  Queen 
Anne’s  capacity  appears  to  have  been  inferior  even  to  her 
father’s.  Did  they  enjoy  in  a greater  degree  her  favour  and 
confidence?  The  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  But  in  one  case  they 
were  the  tools  of  a king  plotting  against  his  people;  in  the 
other,  the  ministers  of  a free  government  acting  upon  enlarged 
principles,  and  with  energies  which  no  state  that  is  not  in 
some  degree  republican  can  supply.  How  forcibly  must  the 
contemplation  of  these  men,  in  such  opposite  situations,  teach, 
persons  ei^aged  in  political  life,  that  a free  and  popular 
government  is  desirable,  not  only  for  the  public  good,  but  for 
their  own  greatness  and  consideration,  for  every  object  of 
generous  ambition ! 

The  king  having,  as  has  been  rtdated,  first  privately  com- 
municated his  intentions  to  the  Erench  ambassador,  issued 
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proclamations  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  for  levying, 
upon  his  sole  authority,  the  customs  and  other  duties  which 
had  constituted  part  of  the  late  king’s  revenue,  but  to  which, 
the  acts  granting  them  having  expired  with  the  prince,  James 
was  not  legally  entitled.  lie  was  advised  by  lord  Guildford, 
whom  he  had  continued  in  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  and  who  upon  such  a subject,  therefore,  was  a person 
likely  to  have  the  greatest  weight,  to  satisfy  himself  with 
directing  the  money  to  be  kept  in  the  exchequer  for  the  dis- 
posal of  parliament,  which  was  shortly  to  meet;  and  by  others, 
to  take  bonds  from  the  merchants  for  the  duties,  to  be  paid 
when  parliament  should  legalize  them.*  But  these  expe- 
dients were  not  suited  to  the  king’s  views,  who,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  engagement  with  France,  as  from  his  own  dis- 
position, was  determined  to  take  no  step  that  might  indicate 
an  intention  of  governing  by  parliaments,  or  a consciousness 
of  his  being  dependent  upon  them  for  his  revenue.  He 
adopted,  therefore,  the  advice  of  Jeffreys,  advice  not  result- 
ing so  much,  probably,  either  from  ignorance  or  violence  of 
disposition,  as  from  his  knowledge  that  it  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  his  master,  and  directed  the  duties  to  be  paid  as 
in  the  former  reign.  It  was  pretended,  that  an  interruption 
in  levying  some  of  the  duties  might  be  hurtful  to  trade;  but 
as  every  difficulty  of  that  kind  was  obviated  by  the  expe- 
dients proposed,  this  arbitrary  and  violent  measure  can  with 
no  colour  be  ascribed  to  a regard  to  public  convenience,  nor 
to  any  other  motive  than  to  a desire  of  reviving  Charles  I.’s 
clainis  to  the  power  of  taxation,  and  of  furnishing  a most  in- 
telligible comment  upon  bis  speech  to  the  council  on  the  day 
of  his  accession.  It  became  evident  what  the  king’s  notions 
were,  with  respect  to  that  regal  prerogative  from  which  he 
professed  himself  determined  never  to  depart,  and  to  that 
property  which  he  would  never  invade.  What  were  the  re- 
maining rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  which  he  was  to 
preserve,  might  be  more  difficult  to  discover;  but  that  the 
laws  of  England,  in  the  royal  interpretation  of  them,  were  ' 
sufficient  to  make  the  king  as  great  a monarch  as  he,  or,  in- 
deed, any  prince  could  desire,  was  a point  that  could  not  be 
disputed.  This  violation  of  law  was  in  itself  most  flagrant  ^ 

• Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Kortb. 
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it  was  applied  to  a point  well  understood,  and  thought  to 
have  been  so  completely  settled  by  repeated  and  most  ex- 
plicit declarations  of  the  legislature,  that  it  must  have  been 
doubtful  whether  even  the  most  corrupt  judges,  if  the  ques- 
tion had  been  tried,  would  have  had  the  audacity  to  decide 
it  against  the  subject  But  no  resistance  was  made;  nor  did 
the  example  of  Hampden,  which  a half  century  before  had 
been  so  successful,  and  rendered  that  patriot’s  name  so  illus- 
trious, tempt  any  one  to  emulate  his  fame;  so  completely  had 
the  crafty  and  sanguinary  measures  of  the  late  reign  attained 
the  object  to  which  they  were  directed,  and  rendered  all  men 
either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

On  the  other  hand,  addresses  the  most  servile  were  daily 
sent  to  the  throne.  That  of  the  University  of  Oxford  stated, 
that  the  religion  which  they  professed  bound  them  to  uncon- 
ditional obedience  to  their  sovereign,  without  restrictions  or 
limitations;  and  the  Society  of  Barristers  and  Students  of  the 
Middle  Temple  thanked  his  majesty  for  the  attention  he  had 
shown  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  concerning  which,  and  its 
balance,  (and  upon  this  last  article  they  laid  particular  stress,) 
they  seemed  to  think  themselves  peculiarly  called  upon  to  de- 
liver their  opinion.  But  whatever  might  be  their  knowledge 
in  matters  of  trade,  it  was  at  least  equal  to  that  which  these 
addressers  showed  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country, 
since  they  boldly  affirmed  the  king’s  right  to  levy  the  duties, 
and  declared  that  it  had  never  been  disputed  but  by  persons 
engaged  in  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  rebellion  against  his 
royal  father.  The  address  concluded  with  a sort  of  prayer, 
that  all  his  majesty’s  subjects  might  be  as  good  lawyers  as 
themselves,  and  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  royal  preroga- 
tive in  all  its  extent. 

If  these  addresses  are  remarkable  for  their  servility,  that 
of  the  gentlemen  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  was 
. no  less  so  for  the  spirit  of  party  violence  that  was  displayed 
in  it.  They  would  take  care,  they  said,  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives who  should  no  more  endure  those  who  had  been 
for  the  Exclusion  Bill,  than  the  last  parliament  had  the  ab- 
horrers  of  the  association;  and  thus  not  only  endeavoured  to 
keep  up  his  majesty’s  resentment  against  a part  of  their 
fellow- subjects,  but  engaged  themselves  to  imitate,  for  the 
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purpose  of  retaliation,  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  their  adver- 
saries, which  they  considered  as  most  illegal  and  oppressive.* 
It  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  that  among  all  the  adula- 
tory addresses  of  this  time,  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  any 
one  of  them,  any  declaration  of  disbelief  in  the  popish  plot,  or 
any  charge  upon  the  late  parliament  for  having  prosecuted  it, 
though  it  could  not  but  be  well  known  that  such  topics  would, 
of  all  others,  be  most  agreeable  to  the  court.  Hence  we  may 
collect  that  the  delusion  on  this  subject  was  by  no  means  at 
an  end,  and  that  they  who,  out  of  a desire  to  render  history 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  poetical  justice,  attribute  the 
unpopularity  and  downfall  of  the  whigs  to  the  indignation  ex- 
cited by  their  furious  and  sanguinary  prosecution  of  the  plot, 
are  egregiously  mistaken.  If  this  had  been  in  any  degree  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  it  is  utterly  unaccountable  that,  so  far 
from  its  appearing  in  any  of  the  addresses  of  these  times,  this 
most  just  ground  of  reproach  upon  the  whig  party,  and  the 
parliament  in  which  they  had  had  the  superiority,  was  the 
only  one  omitted  in  them.  The  fact  appears  to  have  been  the 
very  reverse  of  what  such  historians  suppose,  and  that  the 
activity  of  the  late  parliamentary  leaders,  in  prosecuting  the 
popish  plot,  was  the  principal  circumstance  which  reconciled 
the  nation,  for  a time,  to  their  other  proceedings;  that  their 
conduct  in  that  business  (now  so  justly  condemned)  was  the 
grand  engine  of  their  power,  and  that  when  that  failed,  they 
were  soon  overpowered  by  the  united  forces  of  bigotry  and 
corruption.  They  were  hated  by  a great  part  of  the  nation, 
not  for  their  crimes,  but  for  their  virtues.  To  be  above  cor- 
ruption is  always  odious  to  the  corrupt,  and  to  entertain  more 
enlarged  and  juster  notions  of  philosophy  and  government,  is 
often  a cause  of  alarm  to  the  narrow-minded  and  supersti- 
tious. In  those  days  particularly,  it  was  obvious  to  refer  to 
the  confusion,  greatly  exaggerated,  of  the  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth; and  it  was  an  excellent  watchword  of  alarm,  to 
accuse  every  lover  of  law  and  liberty,  of  designs  to  revive  the 
tragical  scene  which  had  closed  the  life  of  the  first  Charles. 
In  this  spirit,  therefore,  the  Fxclusion  Bill,  and,  the  alleged 
conspiracies  of  Sidney  itussell,  were,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  the  chief  charges  urged  against  the  whigs;  but 
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their  conduct  on  the  subject  of  the  popish  plot  was  so  iar  from 
being  the  cause  of  the  hatred  borne  to  them,  that  it  was  not 
even  used  as  a topic  of  accusation  against  them. 

In  order  to  keep  up  that  spirit  in  the  nation,  which  was 
thought  to  be  manifested  in  the  addresses,  his  majesty  ordered 
the  declaration,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  last 
chapter,  to  be  published,  interwoven  with  a history  of  the 
Rye  House  plot,  which  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Dr. 
Spratt,  bishop  of  Rochester.  The  principal  drift  of  this  pub- 
lication was,  to  load  the  memory  of  Sidney  and  Russell,  and 
to  blacken  the  character  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  by  wickedly 
confounding  the  consultations  hidden  by  them,  with  the  plot 
for  assassinating  the  late  king,  and  in  this  object  it  seems  in 
a great  measure  to  have  succeeded.  He  also  caused  to  be 
published  an  attestation  of  Ins  brother’s  having  died  a Roman 
catholic,  together  with  two  papers,  drawn  up  by  him,  in 
favour  of  that  persuasion.  This  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  a very  ill-advised  instance  of  zeal;  but  probably  James 
thought,  that  at  a time  when  people  seemed  to  be  so  in  love 
with  his  power,  he  might  safely  venture  to  indulge  himself 
in  a display  of  his  attachment  to  his  religion;  and  perhaps, 
too,  it  might  be  thought  good  policy  to  show  that  a prince, 
who  had  been  so  highly  complimented  as  Charles  had  been, 
for  the  restoration  and  protection  of  the  church,  had,  in  truth, 
been  a catholic,  and  thus  to  inculcate  an  opinion,  that  the 
church  of  England  might  not  only  be  safe,  but  highly  favoured, 
under  the  reign  of  a popish  prince. 

Partly  from  similar  motives,  and  partly  to  gratify  the 
natural  vindictiveness  of  his  temper,  he  persevered  in  a most 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,  upon  the  most 
frivolous  pretences.  The  courts  of  justice,  as  in  Charles’s 
days,  were  instruments  equally  ready,  either  for  seconding 
the  policy  or  for  gratifying  the  bad  passions  of  the  monarch; 
and  Jeffreys,  whom  the  late  king  had  appointed  chief  justice 
of  England  a little  before  Sidney’s  trial,  was  a man  entirely 
agreeable  to  the  temper,  and  suitable  to  the  pui’poses,  of  the 
present  government.  He  was  thought  not  to  be  very  learned 
in  his  profession;  but  what  migiu  wanting  in  knowledge 
he  made  up  in  positiveness;  and,  indeed,  whatever  might  be 
the  difficulties  in  questions  between  one  subject  and  another, 
the  fashionable  doctrine,  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  of  sup- 
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jwrting  the  king’s  prerogative  in  its  full  extent,  and  without 
restriction  or  limitation,  rendered,  to  such  as  espoused  it,  all 
that  branch  of  law  which  is  called  constitutional  extremely 
easy  and  simple.  He  was  as  submissive  and  mean  to  those 
abeve  him  as  he  was  haughty  and  insolent  to  those  who 
were  in  any  degree  in  his  power;  and  if  in  his  own  conduct 
he  did  not  exhibit  a very  nice  regard  for  morality,  or  even 
for  decency,  he  never  failed  to  animadvert  upon,  and  to 
punish,  the  most  slight  deviation  in  others  with  the  utmost 
severity,  especially  if  they  were  persons  w'hom  he  suspected 
to  be  no  favourites  of  the  court. 

Before  this  magistrate  was  brought  for  trial,  by  a jury  suffi- 
ciently prepossessed  in  favour  of  tory  politics,  tfce  Rev.  Richard 
Baxter,  a dissenting  minister,  a pious  and  learned  man,  of 
exemplary  character,  always  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to 
monarchy,  and  for  leaning  to  moderate  measures  in  the 
differences  between  the  church  and  those  of  his  persuasion. 
The  pretence  for  this  prosecution  was,  a supposed  reference 
of  some  passages  in  one  of  his  works  to  the  bishops  of  the 
church  of  England;  a reference  which  was  certainly  not 
intended  by  him,  and  which  could  not  have  been  made  out  to 
any  jury  that  had  been  less  prejudiced,  or  under  any  other 
direction  than  that  of  Jeffreys.  The  real  motive  w'as,  the  desire 
of  punishing  an  eminent  dissenting  teacher,  whose  reputation 
was  high  among  his  sect,  and  who  was  supposed  to  favour 
the  political  opinions  of  tlie  whigs.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  Jeffreys,  in  passing  sentence  upon  him,  loaded  him  with 
the  coarsest  reproaches  and  bitterest  taunts.  He  called  him 
sometimes,  by  way  of  derision,  a saint,  sometimes,  in  plainer 
terms,  an  old  rogue;  and  classed  this  respectable  divine,  to 
whom  the  only  crime  imputed  was  the  having  spoken  disre- 
spectfully of  the  bishops  of  a communion  to  wh’eli  he  did  not 
belong,  with  the  infamous  Oates,  who  had  been  lately  con- 
victed of  perjury.  He  finished  with  declaring,  that  it  was 
matter  of  public  notoriety  that  there  was  a formed  design  to 
ruin  the  king  and  the  nation,  in  rvhieh  this  old  man  was  the 
principal  incendiary.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  this  declara- 
tion, absurd  as  it  was,  might  gain  belief  at  a time  w’hen  the 
credulity  of  the  triumphant  party  was  at  its  height. 

Of  this  credulity  it  seems  to  be  no  inconsiderable  testimony, 
that  some  affected  nicety  which  James  had  shown  rvith  regard 
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to  the  ceremonies  to  be  used  towards  the  French  ambassador, 
Avas  highly  magnified,  and  represented  to  be  an  indication  of 
the  different  tone  that  was  to  be  taken  by  the  present  king,  in 
regard  to  foreign  powers,  and  particularly  to  the  court  of 
Versailles.  The  king  was  represented  as  a prince  eminently 
Jealous  of  the  national  honour,  and  determined  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  by  opposing  the  ambitious 
projects  of  France  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  supplicating 
Louis  to  be  his  pensioner,  and  expressing  the  <most  extrava- 
gant gratitude  for  having  been  accepted  as  such.  From  the 
inforuiation  which  Ave  noAV  have,  it  appears  that  his  applica- 
tions to  Louis  for  money  Avere  incessant,  and  that  the  diflSculties 
were  .all  on  the  tide  of  the  French  court.'  Of  the  historians 
Avho  Avrote  prior  to  the  inspection  of  the  papers  in  the  foreign 
office  in  France,  Burnet  is  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have 
known  that  James’s  pretensions  of  independency  with  respect 
to  the  French  king,  were  (as  he  terms  them)  only  a show; 
but  there  can  noAV  be  no  rewion  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
anecdote  Avhich  he  relates,  that  Louis  soon  after  told  the  duke 
of  Villeroy,*  that  if  James  shoAved  any  apparent  uneasiness 
concerning  the  balance  of  power  (and  there  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  he  did)  in  his  conversations  with  the  Spanish  and 
other  foreign  ambassadors,  his  intention  was,  probably,  to 
alarm  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  thereby  to  extort  pecuniary 
assistance  to  a greater  extent;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Louis,  secure"  in  the  knowledge  that  his  views  of  absolute 
power  must  continue  him  in  dependence  upon  France,  seems 
to  have  refused  further  supplies,  and  even  in  some  measure  to 
have  withdrawn  those  which  had  been  stipulated,  as  a mark 
of  his  displeasure  Avith  his  dependant,  for  assuming  a higher 
tone  than  he  thought  becoming. 

Whether  with  a vicAv  of  giving  some  countenance  to  those 
who  Avere  praising  him  upon  the  above-mentioned  topic,  or 
from  what  other  motive  it  is  now  not  easy  to  conjecture,  James 
seems  to  have  wished  to  be  upon  apparent  good  terms,  at 
least,  with  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  after  some  corre- 
spondence with  that  prince  concerning  the  protection  afforded 
by  him  and  the  states-general  to  Monmouth,  and  other 
obnoxious  persons,  it  appears  that  he  declared  himself,  in 

* Vide  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 
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consequence  of  certain  explanations  and  concessions,  perfectly 
satisfied.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  the  French  ambassador  an  account  of  this 
transaction,  and  in  a manner  to  apologize  to  him  for  entering 
into  any  sort  of  terms  with  a son-in-law,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  hostile  in  disposition  to  the  French  king.  He  assured 
Barillon  that  a change  of  system  on  the  part  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  regard  to  Louis,  should  be  a condition  of  his  recon- 
ciliation : he  afterwards  informed  him  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  had  answered  him  satisfactorily  in  all  other  respects, 
but  had  not  taken  notice  of  his  wish  that  he  should  connect 
himself  with  France;  but  never  told  him  that  he  had,  not- 
withstanding the  prince’s  silence  on  that  material  point, 
expressed  himself  completely  satisfied  with  him.  That  a 
proposition  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  connect  himself  in 
politics  with  Louis  would,  if  made,  have  been  rejected,  in  the 
manner  in  w’hich  the  king’s  account  to  Barillon  implies  that 
it  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  whether  James  ever  had 
the  assurance  to  make  it,  is  more  questionable;  for  as  he 
evidentally  acted  disingenuously  with  the  ambassador,  in  con- 
cealing from  him  the  complete  satisfaction  he  had  expressed  of 
the  prince  of  Orange’s  present  conduct,*  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  deceived  him  still  further,  and  pretended 
to  have  made  an  application,  which  he  had  never  hazarded. 
However,  the  ascertaining  of  this  fact  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary for  the  illustration,  either  of  the  general  history  or  of 
James’s  particular  character,  since  it  appears,  that  the  propo- 
sition, if  made,  was  rejected;  and  James  is,  in  any  case, 
equally  convicted  of  insincerity,  the  only  point  in  question 
being,  whether  he  deceived  the  French  ambassador,  in  regard 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  made  the  proposition,  or  to  the  sen- 
timents he  expressed  upon  its  being  refused.  Nothing  serves 
more  to  show  the  dependence  in  which  he  considered  himself 
to  be  upon  Louis  than  these  contemptible  shifts  to  which  he 
condescended,  for  the  purposes  of  explaining  and  apologizing 
for  such  parts  of  his  conduct  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  less 
agreeable  to  that  monarch  than  the  rest.  An  English  parlia- 
ment acting  upon  constitutional  principles,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  were  the  two  enemies  whom  Louis  most  dreaded  ^ 

1 Dalrymple’s  Mem.  ii.  IIC. 
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and,  accordingly,  whenever  James  found  it  necessary  to  make 
approaches  to  cither  of  them,  an  apology  was  immediately  to 
be  offered  to  the  French  ambassador,  to  which  truth  some- 
times and  honour  was  always  sacrificed. 

Mr.  Hume  says,  the  king  found  himself,  by  degrees,  under 
the  necessity  of  falling  into  an  union  with  the  French 
monarch,  who  could  alone  assist  him  in  promoting  the  catholic 
religion  in  England.  But  when  that  historian  wrote,  those 
documents  had  not  been  made  public,  from  which  the  account 
of  the  communications  with  Barillon  has  been  talien,  and  by 
which  it  appears  that  a connexion  with  France  was,  as  well 
in  point  of  time  as  in  importance,  the  first  object  of  his  reign, 
and  that  the  immediate  specific  motive  to  that  connexion  was 
the  same  as  that  of  his  brother;  the  desire  of  rendering  him- 
self independent  of  paidiament,  and  absolute,  not  that  of  esta- 
blishing popery  in  England,  which  was  considered  as  a more 
remote  contingency.  That  this  was  the  case  is  evident  from 
•all  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  and  especially  from 
the  zeal  with  which  he  was  served  in  it  by  ministers  who 
were  never  suspected  of  any  leaning  towards  popery,  and  not 
one  of  whom  (Sunderland  excepted)  could  be  brought  to  the 
measures  that  were  afterwards  taken  in  favour  of  that  reli- 
gion. It  is  the  more  material  to  attend  to  this  distinction, 
because  the  tory  liistorians,  especially  such  of  them  as  are  not 
Jacobites,  liave  taken  much  pains  to  induce  us  to  attribute 
the  violences  and  illegalities  of  this  reign  to  James’s  religion, 
which  was  peculiar  to  him,  rather  than  to  that  desire  of 
absolute  power,  which  so  many  other  princes  have  had,  have, 
and  always  will  have,  in  common  with  him.  The  policy  of  such 
misrepresentation  is  obvious.  If  this  reign  is  to  be  considered 
as  a {leriod  insulated,  as  it  were,  and  unconnected  witli  the 
general  course  of  history,  and  if  the  events  of  it  are  to  be 
attributed  exclusively  to  the  particular  character  and  particular 
attachments  of  the  monarch,  the  sole  inference  will  b^  that  we 
must  not  have  a catholic  for  our  king;  whereas,  if  we  con- 
sider it,  which  history  well  warrants  us  to  do,  aS  a part  of  that 
system  which  had  been  pursued  by  all  the  Stuart  kings,  as  well 
prior  as  subsequent  to  the  restoration,  the  lesson  which  it 
affords  is  very  different,  as  well  as  far  more  instructive.  We 
are  taught,  generally,  the  dangers  Englishmen  will  always  be 
liable  to,  if,  from  favour  to  a prince  upon  the  throne,  or  from  a 
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confidence,  however  grounded,  that  his  views  are  agreeable  to 
our  own  notions  of  the  constitution,  we  in  any  considerate 
degree  abate  of  tliat  vigilant  and  unremitting  jealousy  of  the 
power  of  the  crown,  which  can  alone  secure  to  us  the  effect  of 
those  wise  laws  that  have  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the 
subject;  and  still  more  particularly,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  making  a compromise  with  power,  and  by  yielding  to  it  in 
otffer  points,  preserving  some  favourite  object,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  church  in  James’s  case,  from  its  grasp. 

Previous  to  meeting  his  English  parliament,  James  directed 
a parliament  which  had  been  summoned  in  the  preceding 
reign,  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh,  and  appointed  the  duke  of 
Queensbury  his  commissioner.  This  appointment  is,  in  itself, 
a strong  indication  that  the  king’s  views,  vnth  regard  to 
Scotland  at  least,  were  similar  to  those  which  I have  ascribed 
to  him  in  England;  and  that  they  did  not  at  that  time  extend 
to  the  introduction  of  popery,  but  were  altogether  directed  to 
the  establishment  of  absolute  power  as  the  enrf,  and  to  the 
support  of  an  episcopal  church,  upon  the  model  of  the  church 
of  England,  as  the  means.  For  Queensbury  had  explained 
himself  to  his  majesty  in  the  fullest  manner  upon  the  subject 
of  religion;  and  w'hile  he  professed  himself  to  be  ready  (as, 
indeed,  his  conduct  in  the  late  reign  had  sufficiently  proved) 
to  go  any  length  in  supporting  royal  power  and  in  persecuting 
the  Presbyterians,  had  made  it  a condition  of  his  services,  that 
he  might  understand  from  his  majesty  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  changing  the  established  religion;  for  if  such  was  the 
object,  he  could  not  make  any  one  step  with  him  in  that 
matter.  James  received  this  declaration  most  kindly,  assured 
him  he  had  no  such  intention,  and  that  he  would  have  a par- 
liament, to  which  he,  Queensbury,  should  go  as  commissioner, 
and  giving  all  possible  assurances  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
get  the  revenue  to  be  settled,  and  such  other  laws  to  be  passed 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  public  safety.  With  these 
promises  the  duke  was  not  only  satisfied  at  the  time,  but  de- 
clared, at  a subsequent  period,  that  they  had  been  made  in  so 
frank  and  hearty  a manner,  as  made  him  conclude  that  it  was 
impossible  the  king  should  be  acting  a part.  And  this  noble- 
man was  considered,  and  is  handed  down  to  us  by  contempo- 
rary writers,  as  a man  of  a penetrating  genius,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  the  national  character  of  the  country  to  which  he  be- 
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longed,  to  be  more  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  than  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

The  Scottish  parliament  met  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and 
was  opened  by  the  commissioner,  with  the  following  letter 
from  tlie  king: — 

“ My  lords  and  gentlemen,  — The  many  experiences  we 
have  had  of  the  loyalty  and  exemplary  forwardness  of  that 
our  ancient  kingdom,  by  their  representatives  in  parlian^nt 
assembled,  in  the  reign  of  our  deceased  and  most  entirely  be- 
loved brother  of  ever  blessed  memory,  made  us  desirous  to 
call  you  at  this  time,  in  the  beginning  of  our  reign,  to  give 
you  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  showing  your  duty  to  us  in 
the  same  manner,  but  likewise  of  being  exemplary  to  others 
in  your  demonstrations  of  affection  to  our  person  and  com- 
pliance with  our  desires,  as  you  have  most  eminently  been  in 
times  past,  to  a degree  never  to  be  forgotten  by  us,  nor  (we 
hope)  to  be  contradicted  by  your  future  practices.  That 
which  we  are  at  this  time  to  propose  unto  you  is  what  is  as 
necessary  for  your  safety  as  our  service,  and  what  has  a ten- 
dency more  to  secure  your  own  privileges  and  properties  than 
the  aggrandizing  our  power  and  authority  (though  in  it  con- 
sists the  greatest  security  of  your  rights  and  interests,  these 
never  having  been  in  danger,  except  when  the  royal  power 
was  brought  too  low  to  protect  them),  which  now  we  are  re- 
solved to  maintain,  in  its  greatest  lustre,  to  the  end  we  may 
be  the  more  enabled  to  defend  and  protect  your  religion  as 
established  by  law,  and  your  rights  and  properties  (which  was 
our  design  in  calling  this  parliament)  against  fanatical  con- 
trivances, murderers,  and  assassins,  who  having  no  fear  of  God, 
more  than  honour  for  us,  have  brought  you  into  such  dif- 
ficulties as  only  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  steady  resolu- 
tions and  actings  of  our  said  dearest  royal  brother,  and  those 
employed  by  him,  (in  prosecution  of  the  good  and  wholesome 
laws,  by  you  heretofore  offered,)  could  have  saved  you  from 
the  most  horrid  confusions  and  inevitable  ruin.  Notliing 
has  been  left  unattempted  by  those  wild  and  inhuman  traitors 
for  endeavouring  to  overturn  your  peace;  and  therefore  we 
have  good  reason  to  hope  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  in  you 
to  secure  yourselves  and  us  from  their  outrages  and  violence 
in  time  coming,  and  to  take  care  that  such  conspirators  meet 
with  their  just  deeervings,  so  as  others  may  thereby  be  deter- 
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red  from  courses  so  little  agreeable  to  religion,  or  their  duty 
and  allegiance  to  us.  These  things  we  considered  to  be  of  so 
great  importance  to  our  royal,  as  well  as  the  universal,  interest 
of  that  our  kingdom,  that  we  were  fully  resolved,  in  person, 
to  have  proposed  the  needful  remedies  to  you.  But  things 
having  so  fallen  out  as  render  this  impossible  for  us,  we  have 
now  thought  fit  to  send  our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely 
beloved  cousin  and  councillor,  William  duke  of  Queensbury, 
to  be  our  commissioner  amongst  you,  of  whose  abilities  and 
qualifications  we  have  reason  to  be  fully  satisfied,  and  of 
whose  faithfulness  to  us,  and  zeal  for  our  interest,  we  have 
had  signal  proofs  in  the  times  of  our  greatest  difliculties. 
Him  we  have  fully  intrusted  in  all  things  relating  to  our 
service,  and  your  own  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  there- 
fore you  are  to  give  him  entire  trust  and  credit,  as  you  now 
see  w'e  have  done,  from  whose  prudence  and  your  most  dutiful 
affection  to  us,  we  have  full  confidence  of  your  entire  com- 
pliance and  assistance  in  all  those  matters,  wherein  he  is  in- 
structed as  aforesaid.  We  do  therefore  not  only  recommend 
unto  you  that  such  things  be  done  as  are  necessary  in  this 
juncture  for  your  own  peace,  and  the  support  of  our  royal 
interest,  of  which  we  had  so  much  experience  when  amongst 
you,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  your  full  and  ample  expressing 
the  same  on  this  occasion,  by  which  the  great  concern  we 
have  in  you,  our  ancient  and  kindly  people,  may  still  increase, 
and  you  may  transmit  your  loyal  actions  (as  examples  of 
duty)  to  your  posterity.  In  full  confidence  whereof  we  do 
assure  you  of  your  royal  favour  and  protection  in  all  your  con- 
cerns, and  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell.” 

This  letter  deserves  the  more  attention,  because,  as  the 
proceedings  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  according  to  a remark- 
able expression  in  the  letter  itself,  were  intended  to  be  an 
example  to  others,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose  the 
matter  of  it  must  have  been  maturely  weighed  and  considered. 
His  majesty  first  compliments  the  Scotch  parliament  upon 
their  peculiar  loyalty  and  dutiful  behaviour  in  past  times, 
meaning,  no  doubt,  to  contrast  their  conduct  with  that  of 
those  English  parliaments  who  had  passed  the  exclusion  bill, 
the  disbanding  act,  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  other  measures 
hostile  to  his  favourite  principles  of  government.  He  states 
the  gi'anting  of  an  independent  revenue,  and  the  supporting 
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the  prerogative  in  its  greatest  lustre,  if  not  the  aggrandizing 
of  it,  to  be  necessary  for  tlie  preservation  of  their  religion, 
established  by  law,  (that  is,  the  protestant  episcopacy,)  as  well 
as  for  the  security  of  their  properties  against  fanatical  assas- 
sins and  murderers;  thus  emphatically  announcing  a complete 
union  of  interests  between  the  crown  and  the  church.  He 
then  bestows  a complete  and  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
persecuting  measures  of  the  last  reign,  in  which  he  had  borne 
so  great  a share;  and  to  those  measures,  and  to  the  steadiness 
with  which  they  had  been  persevered  in,  he  ascribes  the 
escape  of  both  church  and  state  from  the  fanatics,  and  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  he  could  not  be  present,  to  propose  in 
person  the  other  remedies  of  a similar  nature,  which  he 
recommended  as  needful  in  the  present  conjuncture. 

Now  it  is  proper  in  this  place,  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  measures  thus  extolled,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  characters  of  the  king  and  his  Scottish  minis- 
ters, as  for  that  of  rendering  more  intelligible  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  parliament,  and  the  other  events  which 
soon  after  took  place  in  that  kingdom.  Some  general  notions 
m^y  be  formed  of  that  course  of  proceedings  which,  according 
to  his  mqjesty’s  opinion,  had  been  so  laudably  and  resolutely 
pursued  during  the  late  reign,  from  the  circumstances  alluded 
to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  when  it  is  understood  that  the 
sentences  of  Argyle  and  Laurie  of  Blackwood  were  not  de- 
tached instances  of  oppression,  but  rather  a sample  of  the 
general  system  of  administration.  The  covenant,  which  had 
been  so  solemnly  taken  by  the  whole  kingdom,  and  among 
the  rest  by  the  king  himself,  had  been  declared  to  be  unlaw- 
ful, and  a refusal  to  abjure  it  had  been  made  subject  to  the 
severest  penalties.  Episcopacy,  which  was  detested  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  nation,  had  been  established,  and  all 
public  exercise  of  religion,  in  the  forms  to  which  the  people 
were  most  attached,  had  been  prohibited.  The  attendance 
upon  field  conventicles  had  been  made  highly  penal,  and  the 
preaching  at  them  capital;  by  which  means,  according  to  the 
computation  of  a late  writer,  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  facts  than  for  the  force  and  justness  of  his 
reasonings,  at  least  seventeen  thousand  persons  in  one  dis- 
trict were  involved  in  criminality,  and  became  the  objects  of 
persecution.  After  this,  letters  had  been  issued  by  govern- 
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raent,  forbidding  the  imercommuning  with  persons  who  had 
neglected  or  refused  to  appear  before  the  privy  council,  when 
cited  for  the  above  crimes;  a proceeding,  by  which  not  only 
all  succour  or  assistance  to  such  persons,  but,  according  to  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  made  use  of,  all  intercourse  with 
them,  was  rendered  criminal,  and  subjected  him  who  disobeyed 
the  prohibition  to  the  same  penalties,  whether  capital  or 
others,  whicli  were  affixed  to  the  alleged  crimes  of  the  pax'ty 
witli  whom  he  had  intercommuned.^ 

These  measures  not  proving  effectual  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended,  or,  as  some  say,  the  object  of 
Charles  II.’s  government  being  to  provoke  an  insurrection,  a 
demand  was  made  upon  the  landholders,  in  the  district  sup- 
posed to  be  most  disaffected,  of  bonds,  wdiereby  they  were  to 
become  responsible  for  their  wives,  families,  tenants,  and 
servants;  and  likewise  for  the  wives,  families,  and  servants 
of  their  tenants,  and  finally,  for  all  persons  living  upon  their 
estates;  that  they  should  not  withdraw  from  the  church,  fre- 
quent or  preach  at  conventicles,  nor  give  any  succour,  or 
have  any  intercourse  withj  persons  with  whom  it  was  for- 
bidden to  intercommune;  and  the  penalties  attached  to  the 
breach  of  this  engagement,  the  keeping  of  which  was  obvi- 
ously out  of  the  power  of  him  who  was  required  to  make  it, 
wei'e  to  be  the  same  as  those,  whether  capital  or  other,  to 
which  the  several  persons,  for  whom  he  engaged,  might  be 
liable.  The  landholders,  not  being  willing  to  subscribe  to 
their  own  destruction,  refused  to  execute  the  bonds,  and  this 
was  thought  sufficient  grounds  for  considering  the  district  to 
which  they  behmged  as  in  a state  of  rebellion.  English  and 
Irish  armies  were  ordered  to  the  frontieie;  a train  of  artillery, 
and  the  militia,  were  sent  into  the  district  itself;  and  six 
thousand  Highlanders,  who  were  let  loose  upon  its  inhabi- 
tants, to  exercise  every  species  of  pillage  and  plunder,  were 
connived  at,  or  rather  encouraged,  in  excesses  of  a still  more 
atrocious  nature.^ 

The  bonds  being  still  refused,  the  government  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  of  a most  extraorffinary  nature,  and  issued 
what  the  Scotch  called  a writ  of  Lawburrows,  against  the 

* Laing’s  Hist.  vol.  iv.  W.  60.  74.  Woodrow. 

* Burnet.  Woodrow.  Laing,  iv.  80 
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whole  district.  This  writ  of  Lawburrows  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  what  we  call  swearing  the  peace  against  any  one, 
and  had  hitherto  been  supposed,  as  the  other  is  with  us,  to 
be  applicable  to  the  disputes  of  private  individuals,  and  to 
the  appre'hensions  which,  in  consequence. of  such  disputes, 
they  may  mutually  entertain  of  each  other.  A government 
swearing  the  peace  against  its  subjects  was  a new  spectacle; 
but  if. a private  subject,  under  fear  of  another,  hath  a right 
to  such  a security,  how  much  more  the  government  itself  ? was 
thought  an  unauswei'able  argument.  Such  are  the  sophis-  ' 
tries  which  tyrants  deem  satisfactory.  Thus  are  they  will- 
ing even  to  descend  from  their  loftiness  into  the  situation  of 
subjects  or  private  men,  when  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring additional  powers  of  persecution;  and  thus  truly 
formidable  and  terrific  are  they,  when  they  pretend  alarm 
and  fear.  By  these  ivrits,  the  persons  against  whom  they 
were  directed  were  bound,  as  in  case  of  the  former  bonds, 
to  conditions  which  were  not  in  their  power  to  fulfil,  such  as 
the  preventing  of  conventicles  and  the  like,  under  such  penal- 
ties as  the  privy  council  might  inflict,  and  a disobedience  to 
them  was  followed  by  outlawry  and  confiscation. 

The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  the  chief 
actor  in  these  scenes  of  violence  and  iniquity,  was  completely 
approved  and  justified  at  court;  but,  in  consequence,  probably, 
of  the  state  of  politics  in  England,  at  a time  when  the  whigs 
were  strongest  in  the  house  of  commons,  some  of  these 
grievances  were  in  part  redressed,  and  the  Highlanders,  and 
■writs  of  Lawburrows,  were  recalled.  But  the  country  was 
still  treated  like  a conquered  country.  The  Highlanders 
were  replaced  by  an  army  of  five  thousand  regulai's,  and 
garrisons  wei’e  placed  in  private  houses.  The  persecution  of 
conventicles  continued;  and  ample  indemnity  was  granted 
for  every  species  of  violence  that  might  be  exercised  by  those 
employed  to  suppress  them.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
assassination  and  murder  of  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
by  a troop  of  fanatics,  who  had  been  driven  to  madness  by 
the  oppression  of  Carmichael,  one  of  that  prelate’s  instru- 
ments, while  it  gave  an  additional  spur  to  the  vindictive  tem- 
per of  the  government,  was  considered  by  it  as  a justification 
for  every  mode  and  degree  of  cruelty  and  persecution.  The 
outrage  committed  by  a few  individuals  was  imputed  to  the 
■whole  fanatic  sect,  as  the  government  termed  them,  or,  in 
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other  words,  to  a description  of  people  which  composed  a 
great  majority  of  the  population  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland; 
and  those  who  attended  field  or  armed  conventicles,  were 
ordered  to  be  indiscriminately  massacred. 

By  such  means  an  insurrection  was  at  last  produced,  which, 
from  the  weakness,  or,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  wicked 
policy  of  an  administration  eager  for  confiscations,  and  de- 
sirous of  such  a state  of  the  country  as  might,  in  some  mea- 
sure, justify  their  course  of  government,  made  such  a pro- 
gress that  the  insurgents  became  masters  of  Glasgow  and 
the  country  adjacent.  To  quell  these  insurgents,  who,  undis- 
ciplined as  they  were,  had  defeated  Graham,  afterwai’ds 
viscount  Dundee,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  sent  with  an 
army  from  England;  but,  lest  the  generous  mildness  of  his 
nature  should  prevail,  he  had  sealed  orders,  which  he  was  not 
to  open  till  in  sight  of  the  rebels,  enjoining  him  not  to  treat 
with  them,  but  to  fall  upon  them  without  any  previous  nego- 
tiation. In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  the  insurgents  were 
attacked  at  Bothwell  bridge,  where,  though  they  were 
entirely  routed  and  dispersed,  yet  because  those  who  surren- 
dered at  discretion  were  not  put  to  death,  and  the  army,  by 
the  strict  enforcing  of  discipline,  were  prevented  from  plun- 
der and  other  outrages,  it  was  represented  by  James,  and  in 
some  degree  even  by  the  king,  that  Monmouth  had  acted  as 
if  he  had  meant  rather  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
fanatics  than  to  repel  them,  and  were  inclined  rather  to  court 
their  friendship  than  to  punish  their  rebellion.  All  com- 
plaints against  Lauderdale  were  dismissed,  his  power  con- 
firmed, and  an  act  of  indemnity,  which  had  been  procured  at 
Monmouth’s  intercession,  was  so  clogged  with  exceptions,  as 
to  be  of  little  use  to  any  but  to  the  agents  of  tyranny.  Several 
persons,  who  were  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  the  archbishop,  were  executed  as  an  expia- 
tion for  that  offence;*  but  many  more  were  obliged  to  com- 
pound for  their  lives,  by  submitting  to  the  most  rapacious 
extortion,  which  at  ihis  particular  period  seems  to  have  been 
the  engine  of  oppression  most  in  fashion,  and  which  was 
extended,  not  only  to  those  who  had  been  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  insuiTection,  but  to  those  who  had  neglected  to 

• Laing,  iv.  164.  Woodrow,  ii.  87.  90. 
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attend  the  standard  of  the  king,  when  displayed  against  what  I 

was  styled,  in  the  usual  insulting  language  of  tyrants,  a most 
unnatural  rebellion. 

The  quiet  produced  by  such  means  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, of  no  long  duration.  Enthusiasm  was  increased'  by 
persecution,  and  the  fanatic  preachers  found  no  ditficulty  in 
jicrsuading  their  flocks  to  throw  off  all  allegiance  to  a govern- 
ment which  afforded  them  no  protection.  The  king  was 
declared  to  be  an  apostate  from  the  government,  a tyrant,  and 
an  usurper;  and  Cai'gill,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  among 
the  preachers,  pronounced  a formal  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  him,  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  and  others, 
their  ministers  and  abettors.  Tliis  outrage  upon  majesty, 
together  with  an  insurrection,  contemptible  in  point  of  num- 
bers and  strength,  in  which  Cameron,  another  field-preacher, 
had  been  killed,  furnished  a pretence  which  was  by  no  means 
neglected,  for  new  cruelties  and  executions;  but  neither  death 
nor  torture  Avere  sufficient  to  subdue  the  minds  of  Cargill  and 
his  intrepid  followers.  They  all  gloried  in  their  sufferings;  nor 
could  the  meanest  of  them  be  brought  to  purchase  their  lives 
by  a retractation  of  their  principles,  or  even  by  any  expression 
that  might  be  construed  into  an.  approbation  of  their  perse- 
cutors. The  etiect  of  this  heroic  constancy  upon  the  minds 
of  their  oppressors,  was  to  persuade  them  not  to  lessen  the 
numbers  of  executions,  but  to  render  them  more  private;* 
whereby  they  exposed  the  true  character  of  their  government, 
which  ^vas  not  severity,  but  violence;  not  justice,  but  ven- 
geance: for  example  being  the  only  legitimate  end  of  punish-  | 

ment,  where  that  is  likely  to  encourage  rather  than  to  deter,  t 

(as  the  government  in  these  instances  seems  to  have  appre- 
hended,) and  consequently  to  prove  more  pernicious  than 
salutary,  every  punishment  inflicted  by  the  magistrate  is 
cruelty,  every  execution  murder.  The  rage  of  punishment 
did  not  stop  even  here,  but  questions  were  put  to  persons, 
and  in  m.any  instances  to  persons  under  torture,  who  had  not 
been  proved  to  have  been  in  any  of  the  insurrections,  whether 
the;/  considered  the  archbishop’s  assassination,  as  murder,  the 
rising  at  Bothwell  bridge  rebellion,  and  Charles  a lawful  king. 

The  refusal  to  answer  these  questions,  or  the  answering  of 

' 'Wooarow,  ii.  189. 
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them  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  was  deemed  a proof  of 
guilt,  and  immediate  execution  ensued. 

These  last  proceedings  had  taken  place  while  James  him- 
self had  the  government  in  his  hands,  and  under  his  imme- 
diate directions.  Not  long  after,  and  when  the  exclusionists 
in  England  w-ere  supposed  to  be  entirely  defeated,  was  passed 
(James  being  the  king’s  commissioner,)  the  famous  bill  of 
succession,  declaring  that  no  difference  of  religion,  nor  any 
statute  or  law  grounded  upon  such,  or  any  other  pretence, 
could  defeat  the  hereditary  right  of  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  that  to  propose  any  limitation  upon  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  such  heir  was  high  treason.  But  the  protestant 
religion  was  to  be  secured;  for  those  who  were  most  obse- 
quious to  the  court,  and  the  most  willing  and  forward  instru- 
ments of  its  tyranny,  were,  nevertheless,  zealous  protestants. 
A test  was  therefore  framed  for  this  purpose,  which  was 
imposed  upon  all  persons  exercising  any  civil  or  military 
functions  whatever,  the  royal  family  alone  excepted;  but  to 
the  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  protestant  religion  was 
added  a recognition  of  the  king’s  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  a complete  renunciation  in  civil  concerns  of 
every  right  belonging  to  a free  subject.  An  adherence  to  the 
protestant  religion,  according  to  the  confession  of  it  referred 
to  in  the  test,  seemed  to  some  inconsistent  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  king’s  supremacy  and  that  clause  of  the  oath 
which  related  to  civil  matters,  inasmuch  as  it  declared  against 
endeavouring  at  any  alteration  in  the  church  or  state,  seemed 
incompatible  wdth  the  duties  of  a counsellor  or  a member  of 
parliament.  Upon  these  grounds  the  earl  of  Argyle,  in  taking 
the  oath,  thought  fit  to  declare  as  follows: — 

“I  have  considered  the  test,  and  I am  very  desirous  to 
give  obedience  as  far  as  I can,  I am  confident  the  parlia- 
ment never  intended  to  impose  contradictory  oaths;  therefore 
I think  no  man  can  explain  it  but  for  himself.  Accordingly 
I take  it,  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  itself  and  the  pro- 
testant religion.  And  I do  declare,  that  I mean  not  to  bind 
up  myself  in  my  station,  and  in  a lawful  way,  to  wish  and 
endeavour  any  alteration  I think  to  the  advantage  of  the 
church  or  state,  not  repugnant  to  the  protestant  religion  and 
.ny  Icyalty.  And  this  I understand  as  a part  of  the  oath.” 
Aid  for  this  declaration,  though  unnoticed  at  the  time,  ho 
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was  in  a few  days  afterwards  committed,  and  shortly  after 
sentenced  to  die.'  Nor  was  the  test  applied  only  to  those  for 
whom  it  had  been  originally  instituted,  but  by  being  offered 
to  tIio.‘ie  numerous  classes  of  people  who  were  within  the 
reach  of  the  late  severe  criminal  laws,  as  an  alternative  for 
death  or  confiscation,  it  might  fairly  be  said  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

Not  long  after  these  transactions,  James  took  his  final  leave 
of  the  government,  and  in  his  parting  speech  recommended, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  support  of  the  church.  This 
gracious  expression,  the  sincerity  of  which  seemed  to  be 
evinced  by  his  conduct  to  the  conventiclers,  and  the  severity 
with  which  he  had  enforced  the  test,  obtained  him  a testi- 
monial from  the  bishops  of  his  affection  to  their  protestant 
church ; a testimonial  to  which,  upon  the  principle  that  they 
are  the  best  friends  to  the  church  who  are  most  willing  to 
persecute  such  as  dissent  from  it,  he  was,  notwithstanding 
his  own  nonconformity,  most  amply  entitled.* 

Queensbury’s  administration  ensued,  in  which  the  maxims 
that  had  guided  his  predecessors  were  so  far  from  being  re- 
linquished, that  they  were  pursued,  if  possible,  with  greater 
steadiness  and  activity.  Lawrie  of  Blackwood  was  condemned 
for  having  holden  intercourse  with  a rebel,  whose  name  was 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  lists  of  the  intercommuned  or 
proscribed;  and  a proclamation  was  issued,  threatening  all 
who  were  in  like  circumstances  Avith  a similar  fate.  The 
intercourse  with  rebels  having  been  in  great  parts  of  the 
kingdom  promiscuous  and  universal,  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  were  objects  of  this  menace.*  Fines  and  extor- 
tions of  all  kinds  were  employed  to  enrich  the  public  treasury, 
t<»  Avhich,  therefore,  the  multiplication  of  crimes  became  a 
fruitful  source  of  revenue;  and  lest  it  should  not  be  sufli- 
ciently  so,  husbands  were  made  answerable  (and  that  too  with 
a retrospect,)  for  the  absence  of  their  wives  from  church;  a 


' Tlie  disgusting  ease  with  which  James  (in  his  Memoirs,  Maepherson's 
State  Papers,  i.  12IJ,)  speaks  of  Argyle’s  case,  his  pretence  that  lie  put  his 
life  in  jeopardy  only  with  a view  to  seize  his  property,  seems  to  destroy  nil 
notions  of  this  prince’s  having  had  any  honour  or  conscience  ; nor  after 
this,  can  we  give  much  credit  to  the  declaration,  that  Argyle’s  life  was  not 
aimed  at. — Xole  frwn  Mr.  Fox's  Common-Place  Book. 

‘ .Uumet.  * Burnet.  Laiug,  1.32. 
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circumstance  which  the  presbyterian  women’s  aversion  to  the 
episcopal  form  of  worship  had  rendered  very  general.' 

This  system  of  government,  and  especially  the  rigour  with 
which  those  concerned  in  the  late  insurrections,  the  excom- 
munication of  the  king,  or  the  other  outrages  complained  of, 
were  pursued  and  hunted,  sometimes  by  bloodhounds,  some- 
times by  soldiers  almost  equally  savage,  and  afterwards  shot 
like  wild  beasts,''  drove  some  of  those  sectaries  who  were 
styled  Cameronians,  and  other  proscribed  persons,  to  measures 
of  absolute  desperation.  They  made  a declaration,  which 
they  caused  to  be  afiixed  to  different  churches,  importing, 
that  they  would  use  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  “ we  will,” 
said  they,  “ punish  as  enemies  to  God,  and  to  the  covenant, 
such  persons  as  shall  make  it  their  work  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  our  blood;  and  chiefly,  if  they  shall  continue  obsti- 
nately and  with  habitual  malice  to  proceed  against  us;”  with 
more  to  the  like  effect.®  Upon  such  an  occasion  the  inter- 
ference of  government  became  necessary.  The  government  did 
indeed  interfere,  and  by  a vote  of  council  ordered,  that  who- 
ever owned  or  refused  to  disown  the  decloi'ation  on  oath,  should 
be  put  to  death,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  though 
unarmed  when  taken.  The  execution  of  this  massacre  in 
the  twelve  counties  which  were  principally  concerned,  was 
committed  to  the  military,  and  exceeded,  if  possible,  the  order 
itself.  The  disowning  the  declaration  was  required  to  be  in 
a particular  form  prescribed.  Women,  obstinate  in  their 
fanaticism,  lest  female  blood  should  be  a stain  upon  the  swords 
of  soldiers  engaged  in  this  honourable  employment,  were 
drowned.  The  habitations,  as  well  of  those  who  had  fled  to  save 
themselves,  as  of  those  who  suffered,  w’erc  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed. Such  members  of  the  families  of  the  delinquents  as 
were  above  twelve  years  old,  were  imprisoned  for  the  purpose 
of  being  afterwards  transported.  The  brutality  of  the 
soldiers  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  an  army  let 
loose  from  all  restraint,  and  employed  to  execute  the  royal 
justice,  as  it  was  called,  upon  wretches.  Graham,  who  has 
been  mentioned  before,  and  who,  under  the  title  of  lord  Dun- 
dee, a title  which  was  probably  conferred  upon  him  by  James 
for  these  or  similar  services,  was  afterwaids  esteemed  such  a 

* Laing,  140.  * Woodrow,  ii.  447.  449.  ’ Id.  ii. 
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hero  among  the  Jacobite  party,  particularly  distinguished 
himself.  Of  six  unarmed  fugitives  whom  he  seized,  he 
caused  four  to  be  shot  in  his  presence,  nor  did  the  remaining 
two  experience  any  other  mercy  from  him  than  a delay  of 
their  doom;  and  at  another  time,  having  intercepted  the 
fight  of  one  of  these  victims,  he  had  him  shown  to  his  family, 
and  then  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  wife.  The  example  of 
persons  of  such  high  rank,  and  who  must  be  presumed  to 
have  had  an  education  in  some  degree  correspondent  to  their 
station,  could  not  fail  of  operating  upon  men  of  a lower  order 
in  society.  The  carnage  became  every  day  more  general  and 
more  indiscriminate;  and  the  murder  of  peasants  in  their 
houses,  or  while  employed  at  their  usual  work  in  the  fields, 
by  the  soldiers,  was  not  only  not  reproved  or  punished,  but 
deemed  a meritorious  service  by  their  superiors.*  The  de- 
mise of  king  Charles,  which  happened  about  this  time,  caused 
no  suspension  or  relaxation  in  these  proceedings,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  the  crowning  measure,  as  it  were,  or 
finishing  stroke  of  that  system,  for  the  steady  perseverance 
in  which  James  so  much  admired  the  resolution  of  his  brother. 

It  has  been  judged  necessary  to  detail  these  transactions 
in  a manner  which  may,  to  some  readers,  appear  an  imperti- 
nent digression  fi'om  the  narrative  in  which  this  history  is  at 
present  engaged,  in  order  to  set  in  a clearer  light  some 
points  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the  first  place,  from 
the  summary  review  of  the  affiurs  of  Scotland,  and  from  the 
complacency  with  which  James  looks  back  to  his  own  share 
of  them,  joined  to  the  general  approbation  he  expressed  of 
the  conduct  of  government  in  that  kingdom,  we  may  form  a 
pretty  just  notion,  as  well  of  his  maxims  of  policy,  as  of  his 
temper  and  disposition  in  matters  where  his  bigotry  to  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  had  no  share.  For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served and  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that  the  church,  of  which 
he  not  only  recommends  the  support,  but  which  he  showed 
himself  ready  to  maintain  by  the  most  violent  means,  is  the 
episcopalian  church  of  the  protestants;  that  the  test  which 
he  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  was  a protestant  test, 
so  much  so  indeed,  that  he  himself  could  not  take  it;  and 
that  the  more  marked  character  of  the  conventicles,  the  ob» 

* Burnet.  Woodrow.  Laing. 
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jects  of  his  persecution,  was  not  so  much  that  of  heretics  ex- 
communicated by  the  pope,  as  of  dissenters  from  the  church 
of  England,  and  irreconcileable  enemies  to  the  protestant 
liturgy  and  the  protestant  episcopacy.  But  he  judged  the 
church  of  England  to  be  a most  fit  instrument  for  rendering 
the  monarchy  absolute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presbyte- 
rians  were  thought  naturally  hostile  to  the  principles  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  and  to  one  or  other,  or  with  more  probability, 
to  both  of  these  considerations,  joined  to  the  natural  violence 
of  his  temper,  is  to  be  referred  the  whole  of  his  conduct  in 
this  part  of  his  life,  which  in  this  view  is  rational  enough ; 
but  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  conceived  thus  early 
the  intention  of  introducing  popery  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
church  of  England,  is  wholly  unaccountable,  and  no  less  ab 
surd,  than  if  a general  were  to  put  himself  to  great  cost  and 
pains  to  furnish  with  ammunition  and  to  strengthen  with 
fortifications,  a place  of  which  he  was  actually  meditating 
the  attack. 

The  next  important  observation  that  occurs,  and  to  which 
even  they  who  are  most  determined  to  believe  that  this  prince 
had  always  popery  in  view,  and  held  every  other  considera- 
tion as  subordinate  to  that  primary  object,  must  nevertheless 
subscribe,  is  that  the  most  confidential  advisers,  as  well  as 
the  most  furious  supporters  of  the  measures  we  have  related, 
were  not  Koman  catholics.  I.auderdale  and  Queensbury 
were  both  protestants.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
impute  any  of  James’s  violence  afterwards  to  the  suggestions 
of  his  catholic  advisers,  since  he  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  series  of  measures  above  related,  with  protestant  coun- 
sellors and  coadjutors,  had  surely  nothing  to  learn  from 
papists  (whether  priests,  jesuits,  or  others,)  in  the  science  of 
tyranny.  Lastly,  from  this  account  we  are  enabled  to  form 
some  notion  of  the  state  of  Scotland,  at  a time  when 
the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  was  called  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  this,  and  we  find  it  to  have  been  a state  of  more 
absolute  slavery  than  at  that  time  subsisted  in  any  part  of 
Christendom. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  being  in  the  state  which  we  have 
described,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  king's  letter  was  received 
with  acclamations  of  applause,  and  tl'at  the  parliament  opened, 
not  only  with  approbation  of  the  government,  but  even  with 
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an  enthusiastic  zeal  to  signalize  their  loyalty,  as  well  by  a 
perfect  acquiescence  to  the  king’s  demands,  as  by  the  most 
fulsome  expressions  of  adulation.  “ What  prince  in  Europe, 
or  in  the  whole  world,”  said  the  chancellor  Penh,  “ was  ever 
like  the  late  king,  except  his  present  majesty,  who  had  under- 
gone every  trial  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  whose 
unwearied  clemency  was  not  among  the  least  conspicuous  of 
his  virtues?  To  advance  his  honour  and  greatness  was  the 
duty  of  all  liis  subjects,  and  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of 
their  lives  without  reserve.”  The  parliament  voted  an  ad- 
dress, scarcely  less  adulatory  than  the  chancellor’s  speech. 

“ May  it  please  your  sacred  majesty,  — Your  majesty’s 
gracious  and  kind  remembrance  of  the  services  done  by  this, 
your  ancient  kingdom,  to  the  late  king  your  brother,  of  ever 
glorious  memory,  shall  rather  raise  in  us  ardent  desires  to 
exceed  whatever  we  have  done  formerly,  than  make  us  con- 
sider them  as  deserving  the  esteem  your  majesty  is  pleased  to 
express  of  them  in  your  letter  to  us,  dated  the  twenty-eighth 
of  March.  The  death  of  that  our  excellent  monarch  is 
lamented  by  us  to  all  the  degrees  of  grief  that  are  consistent 
with  our  great  joy  for  the  succession  of  your  sacred  majesty, 
who  has  not  only  continued,  but  secured  the  happiness  which 
his  wisdom,  his  justice,  and  clemency  procured  to  us:  and 
having  the  honour  to  be  the  hrst  parliament  which  meets  by 
your  royal  authority,  of  which  we  are  very  sensible,  your 
majesty  may  be  confident  that  we  will  offer  such  laws  as  may 
best  secure  your  majesty’s  sacred  person,  the  royal  family 
and  government,  and  be  so  exemplary  loyal,  as  to  raise  your 
honour  and  greatness  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  which  we 
shall  ever  esteem  both  our  duty  and  interest.  Nor  shall  we 
leave  anything  undone  for  extirpating  all  fanaticism,  but 
especially  those  fanatical  murderers  and  assassins,  and  for 
detecting  and  punishing  the  late  conspirators,  whose  per- 
nicious and  execrable  designs  did  so  much  tend  to  subvert 
your  majesty’s  government,  and  ruin  us  and  all  your  majesty’s 
faithful  subjects.  We  can  assure  your  majesty,  that  the 
subjects  of  this  your  majesty’s  ancient  kingdom  ate  so  de- 
sirous to  exceed  all  their  predecessors  in  extraordinary  marks 
of  affection  and  obedience  to  your  majesty,  that  (God  be 
praised,)  the  only  way  to  be  popular  with  us  is  to  be  emi- 
nently loyal.  Your  mtyesty’s  care  of  us,  when  you  took  us 
to  be  your  special  charge,  your  wisdom  in  extinguishing  the 
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seeds  of  rebellion  and  faction  amongst  us,  your  justice,  which 
was  so  great  as  to  be  for  ever  exemplary,  but  above  all,  your 
majesty’s  free  and  cheerful  securing  to  us  our  religion,  when 
you  were  the  late  king’s,  your  royal  brother’s  commissioner, 
now  again  renewed,  when  you  are  our  sovereign,  are  what 
your  subjects  here  can  never  forget,  and  therefore  your 
majesty  may  expect  that  we  will  think  your  commands  sacred 
as  your  person,  and  that  your  inclination  will  prevent  our 
debates;  nor  did  ever  any  who  represented  our  monarchs 
as  their  commissioners  (except  your  royal  self,)  meet  with 
greater  respect,  or  more  exact  observance  from  a parliament, 
than  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  (whom  your  majesty  has  so 
wisely  chosen  to  represent  you  in  this,  and  of  whose  eminent 
loyalty  and  great  abilities  in  all  his  former  employments, 
thus  nation  hath  seen  so  many  jiroofs,)  shall  find  from 

“ May  it  please  your  sacred  majesty,  your  majesty  s most 
humble,  most  faithful,  and  most  obedient  subjects  and  servants, 

“ Perth,  Cancell.” 

Nor  was  this  spirit  of  loyalty,  (as  it  was  then  called,)  of 
abject  slavery,  and  unmanly  subservience  to  the  will  of  a 
despot,  as  it  has  been  justly  denominated  by  the  more  im- 
partial judgment  of  posterity,  confined  to  words  only.  Acts 
were  passed  to  ratify  all  the  late  judgments,  however  illegal 
or  iniquitous,  to  indemnify  the  privy  council,  judges,  and  all 
officers  of  the  crown,  civil  or  military,  for  all  the  violences 
they  had  committed;  to  authorise  the  privy  council  to  impose 
the  test  upon  all  ranks  of  people  under  such  penalties  as  that 
board  might  think  fit  to  impose;  to  extend  the  punishment  of 
death,  which  had  formerly  attached  upon  the  preachers  at  field 
conventicles  only,  to  all  their  auditors,  and  likewise  to  the 
preachers  at  house  conventicles;  to  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
treason  all  persons  who  should  give  or  take  the  covenant,  or 
write  in  defence  thereof,  or  in  any  other  way  own  it  to  be 
obligatory;  and  lastly,  in  a strain  of  tyranny,  for  which  there 
was,  it  is  believed,  no  precedent,  and  which  certainly  has 
never  been  surpassed,  to  enact  that  all  such  persons  as  being 
cited  in  cases  of  high  treason,  field  or  house  conventicles, 
or  church  irregularities,  should  refuse  to  give  testimony, 
should  be  liable  to  the  punishment  due  by  law  to  the  criming 
against  whom  they  refused  to  be  witnesses.  It  is  true  that 
an  act  was  also  passed  for  confirming  all  former  statutes  in 
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favour  of  the  protestant  religion  as  then  established,  in  their 
whole  strength  and  tenour,  as  if  they  were  particularly  set 
down  and  expressed  in  the  said  act;  but  when  we  recolleet 
the  notions  wHch  Queensbury  at  that  time  entertained  of  the 
king’s  views,  this  proceeding  forms  no  exception  to  the  general 
system  of  servility  which  characterised  both  ministers  and 
parliament.  All  matters  in  relation  to  revenue  were  of  course 
settled  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  majesty’s  wishes 
and  the  recommendation  of  his  commissioner. 

While  the  legislature  was  doing  its  part,  the  executive 
government  was  not  behindhand  in  pursuing  the  system 
which  had  been  so  much  commended.  A refusal  to  abjure 
the  declaration  in  the  terms  prescribed,  was  everywhere  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  cause  for  immediate  execution.  In  one 
part  of  the  country,  information  having  been  received  that 
a corpse  had  been  clandestinely  buried,  an  inquiry  took  place; 
it  was  dug  up,  and  found  to  be  that  of  a person  proscribed. 
Those  who  had  interred  him  were  suspected,  not  of  having 
murdered,  but  of  having  harboured  him.  For  this  crime 
their  house  was  destroyed,  and  the  women  and  children  of 
the  family  being  driven  out  to  wander  as  vagabonds,  a young 
man  belonging  to  it  was  executed  by  the  order  of  Johnston 
of  Westerraw.  Against  this  murder  even  Graham  himself 
is  said  to  have  remonstrated,  but  was  content  with  pro- 
testing, that  the  blood  was  not  upon  his  head;  and  not  being 
able  to  persuade  a highland  officer  to  execute  the  order 
of  Johnston,  ordered  his  own  men  to  shoot  the  unhappy 
victim.*  In  another  county,  three  females,  one  of  sixty-three 
years  of  age,  one  of  eighteen,  and  one  of  twelve,  were  charged 
with  rebellion;  and  refusing  to  abjure  the  declaration,  were 
sentenced  to  be  drowned.  The  last  was  let  off  upon  condition 
of  her  father’s  giving  a bond  for  a hundred  pounds.  The 
elderly  woman,  who  is  represented  as  a person  of  eminent 
piety,  bore  her  fate  with  the  greatest  constancy,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  her  death  excited  any  strong  sensations  in  the 
minds  of  her  savage  executioners.  The  girl  of  eighteen  was 
more  pitied;  and  after  many  intreaties,  and  having  been 
once  under  water,  was  prevailed  upon  to  utter  some  words 
which  might  be  fairly  construed  into  blessing  the  king,  a 
mode  of  obtaining  paidon  not  unfrequent  in  cases  where  the 

• Woodrow,  ii.  S07. 
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persecutors  were  inclined  to  relent.  Upon  this  it  was  thought 
she  was  safe,  but  the  merciless  barbarian  who  superintended 
this  dreadful  business  was  not  satisfied;  and  upon  her  refus- 
ing the  abjuration,  she  was  again  plunged  into  the  water, 
where  she  expired.*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  being  at  Both- 
well  bridge  and  Air’s  moss  were  among  the  crimes  stated  in 
the  indictment  of  all  the  three,  though,  when  the  last  of  these 
afiairs  happened,  one  of  the  girls  was  only  thirteen,  and  the 
other  not  eight  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  the  Bothwell  bridge 
business,  they  were  still  younger.  To  recite  all  the  instances 
of  cruelty  wUch  occurr^  would  be  endless;  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remark  that  no  historical  facts  are  better  ascer- 
.tained  than  the  accounts  of  them  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Woodrow.  In  every  instance  where  there  has  been  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  these  accounts  with  records,  and 
other  authentic  monuments,  they  appear  to  be  quite  correct. 

The  Scottish  parliament  having  thus  set,  as  they  had  been 
required  to  do,  an  eminent  example  of  what  was  then  thought 
duty  to  the  crown,  the  king  met  his  English  parliament  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1685,  and  opened  it  with  the  following 
speech: — 

“ My  lords  and  gentlemen, — After  it  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  take  to  his  mercy  the  late  king,  my  dearest  brother, 
and  to  bring  me  to  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne  of 
my  ancestors,  I immediately  resolved  to  call  a parliament,  as 
the  best  means  to  settle  everything  upon  those  foundations 
as  may  make  my  reign  both  easy  and  happy  to  you;  towards 
which,  I am  disposed  to  contribute  all  that  is  fit  for  mo 
to  do. 

“ What  I said  to  my  privy  council,  at  my  first  coming 
there,  I am  desirous  to  renew  to  you;  wherein  I fully  declare 
my  opinion  concerning  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, whose  members  have  showed  themselves  so  eminently 
loyal  in  the  worst  of  times,  in  defence  of  my  father  and  sup- 
port of  my  brother,  (of  blessed  memory,)  that  I will  always 
take  care  to  defend  and  support  it.  I will  make  it  my  endea- 
vour to  preserve  this  government,  both  in  church  and  state, 
as  it  is  by  law  established:  and  as  I will  never  depart  from 
the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  so  I will  never 

* Woodrow,  ii.  900. 
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invade  any  man’s  property;  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
having  heretofore  ventured  ray  life  in  the  defence  of  this 
nation,  I will  still  go  as  far  as  any  mitn  in  preserving  it  in  all 
its  just  rights  and  liberties. 

“ And  having  given  this  assurance  concerning  the  care  I 
will  have  of  your  religion  and  property,  which  I have  chose 
to  do  in  the  same  words  which  I used  at  my  first  coming  to 
the  crown,  the  better  to  evidence  to  you  that  I spoke  them 
not  by  chance,  and  consequently  that  you  may  firmly  rely 
upon  a promise  so  solemnly  made,  I cannot  doubt  that  I 
shall  fail  of  suitable  returns  from  you,  with  all  imaginable 
duty  and  kindness  on  your  pai't,  and  particularly  to  what 
relates  to  the  settling  of  my  revenue,  and  continuing  it 
during  my  life,  as  it  was  in  the  lifetime  of  my  brother.  I 
might  use  many  arguments  to  enforce  this  demand  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  the  support  of  the  navy,  the  necessity  of  the 
crown,  and  the  well-being  of  the  government  itself,  which  I 
must  not  suffer  to  be  precarious:  but  I am  confident,  your 
own  consideration  of  what  is  just  and  reasonable  will  suggest 
to  you  whatsoever  might  be  enlarged  upon  this  occasion. 

“ There  is  one  popular  argument  which  I foresee  may  be 
used  against  what  I ask  of  you,  from  the  inclination  men 
have  for  frequent  parliaments;  which  some  may  think  would 
be  the  best  security,  by  feeding  me,  from  time  to  time,  by 
such  proportions  as  they  shall  think  convenient : And  this 

argument,  it  being  the  first  time  I speak  to  you  from  the 
throne,  I will  answer,  once  for  all,  that  this  would  be  a very 
improper  method  to  take  with  me;  and  that  the  best  way  to 
engage  me  to  meet  you  often  is  always  to  use  me  well. 

“ I expect  therefore,  that  you  will  comply  with  me  in 
' what  I have  desired,  and  that  you  will  do  it  speedily;  that 
\ this  may  be  a short  session,  and  that  we  may  meet  again  to 
all  our  satisfactions. 

“ My  lords  and  gentlemen, — I must  acquaint  you,  that 
I have  had  news  this  morning  from  Scotland  that  Argyle  is 
landed  in  the  West  Highlands,  with  the  men  he  brought  with 
him  from  Holland:  that  there  are  two  declarations  published; 
one  in  the  name  of  all  those  in  arms,  the  other  in  his  own. 
It  would  be  too  long  for  me  to  repeat  the  substance  of  them; 
it  is  sufficient  to  tell  you,  I am  charged  with  usurpation  and 
tjrranny.  The  shorter  of  them  I have  directed  to  be  forth- 
with communicated  to  you. 
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“ I will  take  the  best  care  I can  that  this  declaration  of 
their  own  faction  and  rebellion  may  meet  with  the  reward  it 
deserves;  and  I will  not  doubt  but  you  will  be  the  more 
zealous  to  support  the  government,  and  give  me  my  revenue, 
as  I have  desired  it,  without  delay.” 

The  repetition  of  the  words  made  use  of  in  his  first  speech 
to  the  privy  council  shows,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  at 
least  they  had  been  well  chosen,  and  had  answered  their 
purpose;  and  even  the  haughty  language  which  was  added, 
and  was  little  less  than  a menace  to  parliament  if  it  should 
not  comply  with  his  wishes,  was  not,  as  it  appears,  unpleasing 
to  the  party  which  at  that  time  prevailed,  since  the  revenue 
enjoyed  by  his  predecessor  was  unanimously,  and  almost 
immediately,  voted  to  him  for  life.  It  was  not  remarked,  in 
public  at  least,  that  the  king’s  threat  of  governing  without 
parliament,  was  an  unequivocal  manifestation  of  his  contempt 
of  the  law  of  the  country,  so  distinctly  established,  though  so 
ineffectually  secured  by  the  statute  of  the  sixteenth  of 
Charles  II.,  for  holding  triennial  parliaments.  It  is  said,  lord- 
keeper  Guildford  had  prepared  a different  speech  for  his 
majesty,  but  that  this  was  preferred  as  being  the  king’s  own 
words;*  and  indeed  that  part  of  it,  in  which  he  says  that  he 
must  answer  once  for  all,  that  the  commons  giving  such  pro- 
portions as  they  might  think  convenient  would  be  a very 
improper  way  with  him,  bears,  as  well  as  some  others,  the  most 
evident  marks  of  its  royal  origin.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  arguing  for  his  demand,  as  he  styles  it,  of 
revenue,  he  says,  not  that  the  parliament  ought  not,  but  that 
he  must  not  suffer  the  well-being  of  the  government  depend- 
ing upon  such  revenue  to  be  precarious;  whence  it  is  evident 
that  he  intended  to  have  it  understood,  that  if  the  parliament 
did  not  grant,  he  purposed  to  levy  a revenue  without  their 
consent.  It  is  impossible  that  any  degree  of  party  spirit 
should  so  have  blinded  men  as  to  prevent  them  from  per- 
ceiving in  this  speech  a determination  on  the  part  of  the 
king  to  conduct  his  government  upon  the  principles  of 
absolute  monarchy,  and  to  those  who  were  not  so  possessed 
with  the  love  of  royalty,  which  creates  a kind  of  passionate 
affection  for  whoever  happens  to  be  the  wearer  of  the  crown, 
the  vindictive  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Argyle’s  inva- 

* Life  of  Lord  Keeper  North.  Enipli. 
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sion  might  nlFord  sufficient  evidence  of  the  temper  in  which 
hi.s  power  would  be  administered.  In  that  part  of  his  speech 
he  first  betrays  his  personal  feelings  towards  the  unfortunate 
nobleman,  whom,  in  his  brother’s  reign,  he  had  so  cruelly  and 
treacherously  oppressed,  by  dwelling  upon  his  being  charged 
by  Argyle  with  tyranny  and  usurpation,  and  then  declares, 
that  he  will  take  the  best  care,  not  according  to  the  usual 
phrases,  to  protect  the  loyal  and  well  disposed,  and  to  restore 
tranquillity,  but  that  the  declaration  of  the  factious  and  re- 
bellious may  meet  with  the  reward  it  deserves;  thus  marking 
out  revenge  and  punishment  as  the  consequences  of  victory, 
upon  which  he  was  most  intent. 

It  is  impossible,  that  in  a house  of  commons,  however  com- 
posed, there  should  not  have  been  many  members  who  dis- 
approved the  principles  of  government  announced  in  the 
speech,  and  who  were  justly  alarmed  at  the  temper  in  which 
it  was  conceived.  But  these,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
perhaps  afraid  of  the  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  plots 
and  insurrections,  (an  imputation  which,  if  they  had  shown 
any  spirit  of  liberty,  would  most  infallibly  have  been  thrown 
on  them,)  declined  expressing  their  sentiments;  and,  in  the 
short  session  which  followed,  there  was  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted unanimity  in  granting  every  demand,  and  acquiescing 
in  every  wish  of  the  government.  The  revenue  was  granted, 
without  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  illegal  manner  in  which 
the  king  had  levied  it  upon  his  own  authority.  Argyle  was 
stigmatised  as  a traitor;  nor  was  any  desire  expressed  to 
examine  Ids  declarations,  one  of  which  seemed  to  be  purposely- 
withheld  from  parliament.  Upon  the  communication  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth’s  landing  in  the  west,  that  nobleman  was 
immediately  attainted  by  bill.  The  king’s  assurance  -was 
recognised  as  a sufficient  security  for  the  national  religion; 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  destroyed  by  the  revival  of 
the  statute  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  This  last 
circumstance,  important  as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
cited much  attention  at  the  time,  which,  considering  the 
general  principles  then  in  fashion,  is  not  surprising.  That  it 
should  have  been  scarcely  noticed  by  any.historian,  is  more 
wonderful.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  late  prosecutions  for  libels,  and  the  violent  conduct  of  the 
courts  upon  such  occasions,  rendered  a formal  destruction  of 
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the  liberty  of  the  press  a matter  of  less  importance.  So  little 
does  the  magistracy,  when  it  is  inclined  to  act  tyrannically, 
stand  in  need  of  tyrannical  laws  to  effect  its  purpose.  The 
bare  silence  and  acquiescence  of  the  legislature  is,  in  such  a 
case,  fully  sufficient  to  annihilate  practically  speaking,  every 
right  and  liberty  of  the  subject. 

"As  the  grant  of  revenue  was  unanimous,  so  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  anything  which  can  justly  be  styled  a 
debate  upon  it;  though  Hume  employs  several  pages  in  giving 
the  arguments  which,  he  affirms,  were  actually  made  use  of, 
and,  as  he  gives  us  to  understand,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
for  and  against  the  question;  arguments  wliich,  on  both  sides, 
seem  to  imply  a considerable  love  of  freedom  and  jealousy  of 
royal  power,  and  are  not  wholly  unmixed  even  with  some 
sentiments  disrespectful  to  the  king.  Now  I cannot  find, 
either  from  tradition,  or  from  contemporary  writers,  any 
ground  to  think  that  either  the  reasons  which  Ilume  has  ad- 
duced, or  indeed  any  other,  were  urged  in  opposition  to  the 
grant.  The  only  speech  made  upon  the  occasion,  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Edward)  Seymour, 
who,  though  of  the  tory  party,  a strenuous  opposer  of  the 
exclusion  bill,  and  in  general  supposed  to  have  been  an  ap- 
prover, if  not  an  adviser,  of  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
late  reign,  has  the  merit  of  having  stood  forward  singly,  to 
remind  the  house  of  what  they  owed  to  themselves  and  their 
constituents.  He  did  not,  however,  directly  oppose  the  grant, 
but  stated,  that  the  elections  had  been  carried  on  under  so 
much  court  influence,  and  in  other  respects  so  illegally,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  first  to  ascertain  who  w'ere  the 
legal  members,  before  they  proceeded  to  other  business  of  im- 
portance. After  having  pressed  this  point,  he  observed  that, 
if  ever  it  were  necessary  to  adopt  such  an  order  of  proceed- 
ing, it  was  more  pecuharly  so  now,  when  the  laws  and  re- 
ligion of  the  nation  were  in  evident  peril ; that  the  aversion  of 
the  English  people  to  popery,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
laws  were  such,  as  to  secure  these  blessings  from  destruction 
by  any  other  instrumentality  than  that  of  pai'liament  itself, 
which,  however,  might  be  easily  accomplished,  if  there  were 
once  a parliament  entirely  dependent  upon  the  persons  who 
might  harbour  such  designs;  that  it  was  already  rumoured 
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that  the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  acts,  the  two  bulwarks  of 
our  religion  and  liberties,  were  to  be  repealed;  that  what  he 
stated  was  so  notorious  as  to  need  no  proof.  Having  descanted 
with  force  and  ability  upon  these  and  other  topics  of  a similar 
tendency,  he  urged  his  conclusion,  that  the  question  of  royal 
revenue  ought  not  to  be  the  first  business  of  the  parliament.* 
Whetlier,  as  Burnet  thinks,  because  he  was  too  proud  to  make 
any  previous  communication  of  his  intentions,  or  that  the 
strain  of  his  argument  was  judged  to  be  too  bold  for  the  times, 
this  speech,  whatever  secret  approbation  it  might  excite,  did 
not  receive  from  any  quarter  either  applause  or  support. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
answer  him,  and  the  grant  was  voted  unanimously,  without 
further  discussion. 

As  Barillon,  in  the  relation  of  parliamentary  proceedings, 
transmitted  by  him  to  his  court,  in  which  he  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  been  very  exact,  gives  the  same  description  of 
Seymour’s  speech  and  its  effects  with  Burnet,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  their  account  is  correct.  It  will  be  found  as 
well  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  that  an  unfortunate 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  reverend  historian  to  forms, 
has  made  his  veracity  unjustly  called  in  question.  He  speaks 
of  Seymour’s  speech  as  if  it  had  been  a motion  in  the  twhni- 
cal  sense  of  the  word,  for  inquiring  into  the  elections,  which 
had  no  effect.  Now  no  traces  remaining  of  such  a motion,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  elections  having  been  at  a subsequent 
period  inquired  into,  Ralph  almost  pronounces  the  whole  ac- 
count to  be  erroneous;  whereas  the  only  mistake  consists  in 
giving  the  name  of  motion  to  a suggestion,  upon  the  question 
of  a grant.  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  it  should  be  from 
the  account  of  the  French  ambassador  that  we  are  enabled  to 
reconcile  to  the  records  and  to  the  forms  of  the  English 
house  of  commons,  a relation  made  by  a distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  English  house  of  lords.  Sir  John  Reresby  does 
indeed  say,  that  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons 
whom  he  accidentally  met,  they  in  general  seemed  willing  to 
settle  a handsome  revenue  upon  the  king,  and  to  give  him 
money;  but  whether  their  grant  should  be  permanent,  or  only 
temporary,  and  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  parlia- 

* Burnet,  ii.  3‘22. 
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ment,  that  the  nation  might  be  often  consulted,  was  the  ques- 
tion.‘  But  besides  the  looseness  of  the  expression,  which 
may  only  mean  that  the  point  was  questionable,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  lie  does  not  relate  any  of  the  arguments  which 
were  brought  forward  even  in  the  private  conversations  to 
which  he  refers;  and  when  he  afterwards  gives  an  account  of 
what  passed  in  the  house  of  commons,  (where  he  was  present,) 
he  does  not  hint  at  any  debate  having  taken  place,  but  rather 
implies  the  contrary. 

This  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Hume’s  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as,  by  intimating  that  such  a question 
could  be  debated  at  all,  and  much  more,  that  it  was  debated 
with  the  enlightened  views  and  bold  topics  of  argument 
with  which  his  genius  has  supplied  him,  he  gives  us  a very 
false  notion  of  the  character  of  the  parliament  and  of  the 
times  wliich  he  is  describing.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  if 
the  arguments  had  been  used,  which  this  historian  supposes, 
the  utterer  of  them  would  have  been  expelled,  or  sent  to  the 
Tower;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  have  been  heard 
with  any  degree  of  attention  or  even  patience. 

The  unanimous  vote  for  trusting  the  safety  of  religion  to 
the  king’s  declaration,  passed  not  without  observation;  the 
rights  of  the  church  of  England  being  the  only  point  upon 
which,  at  this  time,  the  parliament  were  in  any  degree  jealous 
of  the  royal  power.  The  committee  of  religion  had  voted 
unanimously,  “ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that 
this  house  will  stand  by  his  majesty  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  according  to  their  bounden  duty  and  allegiance,  in 
defence  of  the  reformed  church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  by 
law  established;  and  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  to  desire  him  to  issue  forth  his  royal  proclama- 
tion, to  cause  the  penal  laws  to  be  put  in  execution  against 
all  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England  whatsoever.”  But 
upon  the  report  of  the  house,  the  question  of  agreeing  with 
the  committee  was  evaded  by  a previous  question,  and  the 
house,  with  equal  unanimity,  resolved:  “ That  this  house 
doth  acquiesce,  and  entirely  rely,  and  rest  wholly  satisfied, 
on  his  majesty’s  gracious  word,  and  repeated  declaration  to 
support  and  defend  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  as 

••Reresby's  Memoirs,  102. 
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it  is  now  by  law  established,  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our 
lives.”  Mr.  Echard,  and  bishop  Kennet,  two  writers  of 
different  principles,  but  both  churchmen,  assign,  as  the 
motive  of  this  vote,  the  unwillingness  of  the  party  then  pre- 
valent in  parliament  to  adopt  severe  measures  against  the 
protestant  dissenters;  but  in  this  notion  they  are  by  no  means 
supported  by  the  account,  imperfect  as  it  is,  which  sir  John 
Reresby  gives  of  the  debate;  for  he  makes  no  mention  of 
tenderness  towards  dissenters,  but  states,  as  the  chief  argu- 
ment against  agreeing  with  the  committee,  tiiat  it  might 
excite  a jealousy  of  the  king;^  and  Barillon  expressly  says, 
that  the  first  vote  gave  great  offence  to  the  king,  stiU  more 
to  the  queen,  and  that  orders  were,  in  consequence,  issued  to 
the  court  members  of  the  house  of  commons  to  devise  some 
means  to  get  rid  of  it.  Indeed,  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  times  are  decisive  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  two 
reverend  historians;  nor  is  it,  as  far  as  I know,  adopted  by 
any  other  historians.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the 
motion  in  the  committee  had  been  originally  suggested  by 
some  wliig  member,  who  could  not,  with  prudence,  speak 
his  real  sentiments  openly,  and  who  thought  to  embarrass  the 
government,  by  touching  upon  a matter  where  tlie  unioa 
between  the  church  party  and  the  king  would  be  put  to  the 
severest  test.  The  zeal  of  the  tories  for  persecution  made 
them  at  first  give  into  the  snare;  but  when,  upon  reflection, 
it  occurred  that  the  involving  of  the  catholics  in  one  common 
danger  with  the  protestant  dissenters,  must  be  displeasing  to 
the  king,  they  di’ew  back  without  delay,  and  passed  the 
most  comprehensive  vote  of  confidence  which  James  could 
desire.  * 

Further  to  manifest  their  servility  to  the  king,  as  well  as 
their  hostility  to  every  principle  that  could  by  implication  be 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  Monmouth  or  his  cause,  the 

* Ecliard.  Kennet,  441.  Reresby,  198. 

® A most  carious  instance  of  the  circuitous  mode  and  deep  devices  to 
vrhich  the  wings,  if  they  wished  at  this  time  to  oppose  the  court,  were 
obliged  to  resort,  is  a scheme  which  seems  to  have  been  seriously  enter- 
tained by  them,  of  moving  to  disqualify  from  office  all  persons  who  had 
voted  for  the  exclusion.  Disqualification  from  offices,  which  they  had  no 
means  of  obtaining,  was  to  them  of  no  importance,  and  by  obliging  the  kingr 
to  remove  Godolphiu,  ami  more  especially  Sunderland,  they  might  put  tbo 
court  *.o  considerable  difficulties. 
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house  of  commons  passed  a bill  for  the  preservation  of  his 
majesty’s  person,  in  which,  after  enacting  that  a written  or 
verbal  declaration  of  a treasonable  intention  should  be  tanta- 
mount to  a treasonable  act,  they  inserted  two  remarkable 
clauses,  by  one  of  which  to  assert  the  legitimacy  of  Monmouth’s 
birth,  by  the  other,  to  propose  in  parliament  any  alteration  in 
the  succession  of  the  crown,  were  made  likewise  high  treason. 
We  learn  from  Burnet, > that  the  first  part  of  this  bill  was 
strenuously  and  warmly  debated,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  op- 
posed by  Serjeant  Maynard,  whose  arguments  made  some 
impression  even  at  that  time;  but  whether  the  serjeant  was 
supported  in  his  opposition,  as  the  word  chiefly  would  lead  us 
to  imagine,  or  if  supported,  by  w'hom,  that  historian  does  not 
mention;  and,  unfortunately,  neither  of  Maynard’s  speech 
itself,  nor  indeed  of  any  opposition  whatever  to  the  bill,  is 
there  any  other  trace  to  be  found.  The  crying  injustice  of  the 
clause  which  subjected  a man  to  the  pains  of  treason  merely 
for  delivering  his  opinion  upon  a controverted  fact,  though  he 
should  do  no  act  in  consequence  of  such  opinion,  was  not,  as 
far  as  we  are  informed,  objected  to  or  at  all  noticed,  unless 
indeed  the  speech  above  alluded  to,  in  which  the  speaker  is 
said  to  have  descanted  upon  the  general  danger  of  making 
words  treasonable,  be  supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  this 
clause  as  well  as  to  the  fonner  part  of  the  bill.  That  the 
other  clause  should  have  passed  without  opposition  or  even 

^ Ralph  unjustly  accuses  Burnet  of  inaccuracy  on  this  occasion,  and 
asserts,  “ That  unfortunately  for  us,  or  this  right  reverend  author,  there  is 
not  the  least  trace  of  any  such  bill  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  accounts  of 
this  parliament  extant ; and  therefore  we  are  under  a necessity  to  suppose, 
that  if  any  such  clause  was  offered,  it  was  by  way  of  supplement  to  the 
bill  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty’s  person  and  government,  which,  no 
doubt,  was  strict  enough,  and  which  passed  the  house  of  commons  while 
Monmouth  was  in  arms,  just  before  the  adjournment,  but  never  reached  the 
lords,”  ii.  Oil  Now,  the  enactment  to  which  the  bishop  alludes,  was  not, 
as  Ralph  supposes,  a supplement  to  the  bill  for  the  preseiwation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's person,  but  made  part  of  the  very  first  clause  of  it ; and  the  only  in- 
accuracy, if  indeed  it  desencs  that  name,  of  which  Burnet  is  guilty,  is  tliat 
of  calling  the  bill  what  it  really  was,  a Bill  for  Declaring  Treasons,  and  not 
giving  it  its  formal  title  of  a Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  His  Majesty’s 
Person,  &c.  The  bDl  is  preserved  among  the  papers  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ; and  whoever  peruses  with  attention  some  of  our  modem  statutes, 
•will  perceive,  that  though  not  adduced  as  a precedent,  on  account  perhaps 
of  the  inauspicious  reign  in  which  it  made  its  appearance,  it  has  but  too. 
often  been  used  as  a model. 
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observation,  must  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  when  we 
advert,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  clause  itself,  but  to  the 
circumstances  of  there  being  actually  in  the  house  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  members  who  had,  in  the  former  reign, 
repeatedly  voted  for  the  exclusion  bill. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  while  every  principle 
of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  every  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  deliberative  assemblies,  which  make  part 
of  the  legislature  of  the  nation,  were  thus  shamelessly  sacri- 
ficed to  the  eagerness  which,  at  this  disgraceful  period,  so 
generally  prevailed  of  manifesting  loyalty,  or  rather  abject 
servility  to  the  sovereign,  there  still  remained  no  small  degree 
of  tenderness  for  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  a sentiment  approaching  to  jealousy  upon  any 
matter  which  might  endanger,  even  by  the  most  remote  con- 
sequences, or  put  any  restriction  upon  her  ministers.  With 
this  view,  as  one  part  of  the  bill  did  not  relate  to  treasons  only, 
but  imposed  new  penalties  upon  such  as  should,  by  writing, 
printing,  preaching,  or  other  speaking,  attempt  to  bring  the 
king  or  his  government  into  hatred  or  contempt,  there  was  a 
special  proviso  added,  “ that  the  asserting  and  maintaining, 
by  any  writing,  printing,  preaching,  or  any  other  speaking, 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  divine  worship,  or  government  of  tlie 
church  of  England  as  it  is  now  by  law  established,  against 
popery  or  any  other  different  or  dissenting  opinions,  is  not 
intended,  and  shall  not  be  interpreted  or  construed  to  be  any 
offence  within  the  words  or  meaning  of  this  act.”  It  cannot 
escape  the  reader,  that  only  such  attacks  upon  popery  as  were 
made  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  no  other,  were  protected  by  this  proviso,  and 
consequently  that,  if  there  were  any  real  occasion  for  such  a 
guard,  all  protestant  dissenters  who  should  write  or  speak 
against  the  Roman  superstition,  were  wholly  unprotected  by 
it,  and  remained  exposed  to  the  danger,  whatever  it  might  be, 
from  which  the  church  was  so  anxious  to  exempt  her  sup- 
porters. 

This  biU  passed  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  sent  up  to 
the  house  of  lords  on  the  30th  of  June.  It  was  read  a first 
time  on  that  day,  but  the  adjournment  of  both  houses  taking 
place  on  the  2nd  of  July,  it  could  not  make  any  further  pro- 
gress at  that  time;  and  when  the  parliament  met  afterwards 
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in  autumn,  there  was  no  longer  that  passionate  aflFection  for 
the  monarch,  nor  consequently  that  ardent  zeal  for  servitude 
which  were  necessary  to  make  a law  with  such  clauses  and 
provisos  palatable  or  even  endurable. 

It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
complaisance  of  parliament,  that  the  speaker,  when  he  pre- 
sented the  revenue  bill,  made  use  of  some  strong  expressions, 
declaring  the  attachment  of  the  commons  to  the  national 
religion.'  Such  sentiments  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  dis- 
pleasing to  James,  after  the  assurances  he  had  given  of  his 
regard  for  the  church  of  England.  Upon  this  occasion  his 
majesty  made  the  following  speech: — 

“ My  lords  and  gentlemen, — I thank  you  very  heartily 
for  the  bill  you  have  presented  me  this  day;  and  I assure  you, 
the  readiness  and  cheerfulness  that  has  attended  the  despatch 
of  it,  is  as  acceptable  to  me  as  the  bill  itself. 

“ After  so  happy  a beginning,  you  may  believe  I would 
not  call  upon  you  unnecessarily  for  an  extraordinary  supply; 
but  when  I tell  you,  that  the  stores  of  the  navy  and  ordnance 
are  extremely  exhausted,  that  the  anticipations  upon  several 
branches  of  the  revenue  are  great  and  burthensome;  that  the 
debts  of  the  king,  my  brother,  to  his  servants  and  family,  are 
such  as  deserve  compassion;  that  the  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
without  putting  more  weight  upon  it  than  it  really  deserves, 
must  oblige  me  to  a considerable  expense  extraordinary:  I 
am  sure,  such  considerations  will  move  you  to  give  me  an 
aid  to  provide  for  those  things,  wherein  the  security,  the 
ease,  and  the  happiness  of  my  government  are  so  much  con- 
cerned. But  above  all,  I must  recommend  to  you  the  care  of 
the  navy,  the  strength  and  glory  of  this  nation ; that  you  will 
put  it  into  such  a condition  as  may  make  us  considered 
and  respected  abroad.  I cannot  express  my  concern  upon 
this  occasion  more  suitable  to  my  own  thoughts  of  it  than 
by  assuring  you  I have  a true  English  heart,  as  jealous  of 
the  honour  of  the  nation  as  you  can  be;  and  I please  myself 
with  the  hopes,  that  by  God’s  blessing  and  your  assistance,  I 

1 “ The  commons  of  England  have  here  presented  your  majesty  with  the 
Bill  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  with  all  readiness  and  cheerfulness ; and 
that  without  any  security  for  their  religion,  though  it  be  dearer  to  them  than 
their  lives,  relying  wholly  on  your  royal  word  for  the  security  of  it ; and 
humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  accept  this  their  offer,”  &c. — Kennel,  ii.  427 
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may  carry  the  reputation  of  it  yet  higher  in  the  world  than 
ever  it  has  been  in  the  time  of  any  of  my  ancestors;  and  as 
I will  not  call  upon  you  for  supplies  but  when  they  are  of 
public  use  and  advantage,  so  1 promise  you,  that  what  yon 
givo  me  upon  such  occasions  shall  be  managed  with  good 
husbandry;  and  I will  take  care  it  shall  be  employed  to  the 
uses  for  which  I ask  them.” 

Rapin,  Hume,  and  Ralph,  observe  upon  this  speech,  that 
neither  the  generosity  of  the  commons’  grant,  nor  the  confi- 
dence they  expressed  upon  religious  matters,  could  extort  a 
kind  word  in  favour  of  their  religion.  But  this  observation, 
whether  meant  as  a reproach  to  him  for  his  want  of  gracious 
feeling  to  a generous  parliament,  or  as  an  oblique  compliment 
to  liis  sincerity,  has  no  force  in  it.  His  majesty’s  speech  was 
spoken  immediately  upon  passing  the  bills  which  the  speaker 
presented,  and  he  could  not  therefore  take  notice  of  the 
speaker’s  words,  unless  he  had  spoken  extempore;  for  the 
custom  is  not,  nor  I believe  ever  was,  for  the  speaker  to 
give  beforehand  copies  of  addresses  of  this  nature.  James  s 
would  not  certainly  have  scrupled  to  repeat  the  assurances 
which  he  had  so  lately  made  in  favour  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, as  he  did  not  scruple  to  talk  of  his  true  English  heart, 
honour  of  the  nation,  &c.,  at  a time  when  he  was  engaged 
with  France;  but  the  speech  was  prepared  for  an  answer  to 
a money  bill,  not  for  a question  of  the  protestant  religion  and 
church,  and  the  false  professions  in  it  are  adapted  to  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  only  subject  of  it. 

The  only  matter  in  which  the  king’s  views  were  in  any 
degree  thwarted,  was  the  reversal  oi  lord  Stafford’s  attainder, 
which,  having  passed  the  house  of  lords,  not  without  opposi- 
tion, was  lost  in  the  house  of  commons;  a strong  proof  that 
the  popish  plot  was  still  the  subject  upon  which  the  opposers 
of  the  court  had  most  credit  with  the  public.  Mr.  Hume, 
notwithstanding  his  just  indignation  at  the  condemnation  of 
Stafford,  and  his  general  inclination  to  approve  of  royal 
politics,  most  unaccountably  justifies  the  commons  in  their 
rejection  of  this  bill,  upon  the  principle  of  its  being  impolitic 
at  that  time  to  grant  so  full  a justification  of  the  catholics, 
and  to  throw  so  foul  an  imputation  upon  the  protestants. 
Surely  if  there  be  one  moral  duty  that  is  binding  upon  men 
in  all  times,  places,  and  circumstances,  and  from  which  no 
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supposed  views  of  policy  can  excuse  them,  it  is  that  of  grant- 
ing a full  justification  to  the  innocent;  and  such  Mr.  Hume 
considers  the  catholics,  and  especially  lord  Stafford  to  have 
been.  The  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  this  solitary 
instance  of  non-compliance  on  the  part  of  the  commons,  is 
either  to  suppose  that  they  still  believed  in  the  reality  of  the 
popish  plot,  and  Stafford’s  guilt,'  or  that  the  church  party, 
which  was  uppermost,  had  such  an  antipathy  to  popery,  as 
indeed  to  every  sect  whose  tenets  differed  from  theirs^  that 
they  deemed  everything  lawful  against  its  professors. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  parliament  was  adjourned  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  principal  gentlemen  to  be  present  in 
their  respective  counties,  at  a time  when  their  services  and 
influence  might  be  so  necessary  to  government.  It  is  said 
that  the  house  of  commons  consisted  of  members  so  devoted 
to  James,  that  he  declared  there  were  not  forty  in  it  whom 
he  would  not  himself  have  named.  But  although  this  may 
have  been  true,  and  though  from  the  new  modelling  of  the 
corporations,  and  the  interference  of  the  court  in  elections, 
this  parliament,  as  far  as  regards  the  manner  of  its  being 
chosen,  was  by  no  means  a fair  representative  of  the  le.gal 
electors  of  England,  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 
afforded  a tolerably  correct  sample  of  the  disposition  of  the 
nation,  and  especially  of  the  church  party,  which  was  then 
uppermost. 

The  general  character  of  the  party  at  this  time  appears  to 
have  been  a high  notion  of  the  king’s  constitutional  power,  to 
which  was  superadded  a kind  of  religious  abhorrence  of  all 
resistance  to  the  mwiarch,  not  only  in  cases  where  such 
resistance  was  directed  against  the  lawful  prerogative,  but 
even  in  opposition  to  encroachments,  which  the  monarch 
might  make  beyond  the  extended  limits  which  they  assigned 
to  his  prerogative.  But  these  tenets,  and  still  more  the 
principle  of  conduct  naturally  resulting  from  them,  were  con- 
fined to  the  civil,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  country.  In  church  matters  they  neither  ac- 
knowledged any  very  high  authority  in  the  crown,  nor  were 
they  willing  to  submit  to  any  royal  encroachment  on  that 
side;  and  a steady  attachment  to  the  church  of  England,  with 
a proportionable  aversion  to  all  dissenters  from  it,  whether 
catholic  or  protestant,  was  almost  universally  prevalent  among 
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them,  A due  consideration  of  these  distinct  features  in  the 
character  of  a party  so  powerful  in  Charles’s  and  in  James’s 
time,  and  even  when  it  was  lowest,  (that  is,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  two  first  princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,)  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  is  exceedingly  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  English  history.  It  affords  a clue  to  many 
passages  otherwise  unintelligible.  For  want  of  a proper 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  some  historians  have  con- 
sidered the  conduct  of  the  tories  in  promoting  the  revolution 
as  an  instance  of  great  inconsistency.  Some  have  supposed, 
contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence,  that  their  notions  of  passive 
obedience,  even  in  civil  matters,  were  limited,  and  that  their 
support  of  the  government  of  Charles  and  James  was  founded 
upon  a belief  that  those  princes  would  never  abuse  their  pre- 
rogative for  the  purpose  of  introducing  arbitrary  sway.  But 
this  hypothesis  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  both  of  their 
declarations  and  their  conduct.  Obedience  without  reserve, 
an  abhorrence  of  all  resistance,  as  contrary  to  the  tenets  of 
their  religion,  are  the  principles  which  they  professed  in  their 
addresses,  their  sermons,  and  their  decrees  at  Oxford;  and 
surely  nothing  short  of  such  principles  could  make  men  esteem 
the  latter  years  of  Charles  II,,  and  the  opening  of  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  an  era  of  national  happiness  and  exemplary 
government.  Yet  this  is  the  representation  of  that  period, 
which  is  usually  made  by  historians  and  other  writers  of  the 
church  party.  “ Never  were  fairer  promises  on  one  side,  nor 
greater  generosity  on  the  other,”  says  Mr.  Echard.  “ The 
king  had  as  yet,  in  no  instance,  invaded  the  rights  of  his 
subjects,”  says  the  author  of  the  Caveat  against  the  Whigs. 
Thus,  as  long  as  James  contented  himself  with  absolute 
power  in  civil  matters,  and  did  not  make  use  of  his  authority 
against  the  church,  everything  went  smooth  and  easy;  nor  is 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parliament  and  people,  to  have  recourse  to  any  implied  com- 
promise by  which  the  nation  was  willing  to  yield  its  civil- 
liberties  as  the  price  of  retaining  its  reUgious  constitution. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  king,  in  asserting  his  un- 
limited power,  rather  fell  in  with  the  humour  of  the  prevailing 
party  than  offered  any  violence  to  it.  Absolute  power  in 
civil  matters,  under  the  specious  names  of  monarchy  and 
prerogative,  formed  a most  essential  part  of  the  tory  creed ; 
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but  the  order  in  which  church  and  king  are  placed  in  the 
favourite  device  of  the  party,  is  not  accidental,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  show  the  genuine  principles  of  such  among  them 
as  are  not  corrupted  by  influence.  Accordingly,  as  the  sequel 
of  this  reign  will  abundantly  show,  when  they  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  make  an  option,  they  preferred,  without 
any  degree  of  inconsistency,  their  first  idol  to  their  second, 
and  when  they  could  not  preserve  both  church  and  king, 
declai’ed  for  the  former. 

It  gives  certainly  no  very  flattering  picture  of  the  country 
to  describe  it  as  being  in  some  sense  fairly  represented  by 
this  servile  parliament,  and  not  only  acquiescing  in,  but 
delighted  with  the  early  measures  of  James’s  reign;  the  con- 
tempt of  law  exhibited  in  the  arbitrary  mode  of  raising 
his  revenue;  his  insulting  menace  to  the  parliament,  that  if 
they  did  not  use  him  well,  he  would  govern  without  them; 
his  furious  persecution  of  the  protestant  dissenters,  and  the 
spirit  of  despotism  which  appeared  in  all  his  speeches  and 
actions.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  measures 
were  in  nowise  contrary  to  the  principles  or  prejudices  of  the 
church  party,  but  rather  highly  agreeable  to  them;  and  that 
the  whigs,  who  alone  were  possessed  of  any  just  notions  of 
liberty,  were  so  out-numbered  and  discomfited  by  persecu- 
tion, that  such  of  them  as  did  not  think  fit  to  engage  in  the 
rash  schemes  of  Monmouth  or  Argyle,  held  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  public  affairs,  and 
by  no  means  to  obtrude  upon  unwilling  hearers  opinions  and 
sentiments  which,  ever  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
parliament,  in  1681,  had  been  generally  discountenanced, 
and  of  which  the  peaceable,  or  rather  triumphant  accession 
of  James  to  the  throne  was  supposed  to  seal  the  condem- 
nation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Attempts  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth — Account  of  their  folloxsers — Argyle's 
expedition  discovered — His  descent  in  Argyleshire — Dissensions  among 
his  followers — Loss  of  his  shipping — His  army  dispersed,  and  himself 
taken  prisoner — His  behaviour  in  prison — His  execution — The  fate  of 
his  followers — Humbold's  last  declaration  examined — Monmouth’s 
invasion  of  England — His  first  success  and  reception — His  delays,  dis- 
appointment, and  despondency— Battle  of  Sedgmoor — He  is  discovered 
and  taken — His  letter  to  the  king — ‘His  interview  with  James — His 
preparatiqps  for  death — Circumstances  attending  bis  execution — His 
character. 

* It  ifl  now  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  those  attempts 
in  Scotland  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  in  England  by  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  of  which  the  king  had  informed  his 
parliament  in  the  manner  recited  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  earl  of  Argyle  was  son  to  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  of 
whose  unjust  execution,  and  the  treacherous  circumstances 
accompanying  it,  notice  has  already  been  taken.  He  had  in 
his  youth  been  strongly  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  and  had 
refused  to  lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  the  exiled  king’s 
positive  orders  for  that  purpose.  But  the  merit  of  his  early 
services  could  neither  save  the  life  of  his  father,  nor  even 
procure  for  himself  a complete  restitution  of  his  family 
honours  and  estates ; and  not  long  after  the  restoration,  upon 
an  accusation  of  leasing-making,  an  accusation  founded,  in 
this  instance,  upon  a private  letter  to  a fellow-subject,  in 
which  he  spoke  with  some  freedom  of  his  majesty’s  Scottish 
ministry,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  was 
suspended  and  finally  remitted,  but  not  till  after  an  impri- 
soment  of  twelve  months  and  upwards.  In  this  atfair  he  was 
much  assisted  by  the  friendship  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
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with  whom  he  ever  afterwards  lived  upon  terms  of  friend- 
ship, though  his  principles  would  not  permit  him  to  give 
active  assistance  to  that  nobleman  in  his  government  of  S^t- 
land.  Accordingly,  we  do  not,  during  that  period  find  Argyle’s 
name  among  those  who  held  any  of  those  great  employments 
of  state  to  which,  by  his  rank  and  consequence,  he  was  natu- 
rally entitled.  When  James,  then  duke  of  York,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Scottish  government,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
earl’s  intention  to  cultivate  his  royal  highness’s  favour,  and  he 
was  a strenuous  supporter  of  the  bill  which  condemned  all 
attempts  at  exclusions  or  other  alterations  in  the  succession 
of  the  crown.  But  having  highly  ofiended  that  prince  by 
insisting,  on  the  occasion  of  the  test,  that  the  royal  family, 
when  in  office,  should  not  be  exempted  from  taking  that 
oath  wliich  they  im^sed  upon  subjects  in  like  situations,  his 
royal  highness  ordered  a prosecution  against  him,  for  the 
explanation  with  which  he  had  taken  the  test  oath  at  the 
council-board,  and  the  earl  was,  as  we  have  seen,  again  con- 
demned to  death.  From  the  time  of  his  escape  from  prison, 
he  resided  wholly  in  foreign  countries,  and  was  looked  to  as 
a principal  ally  by  such  of  the  English  patriots  as  had  at  any 
time  entertained  thoughts,  whether  more  or  less  ripened,  of 
delivering  their  country. 

James  duke  of  Monmouth  was  the  eldest  of  the  late  king’s 
natural  children.  In  the  early  parts  of  his  life,  he  held  the 
first  place  in  his  father’s  affections;  and  even  in  the  height  of 
Charles’s  displeasure  at  his  political  conduct,  attentive  ob- 
servers thought  they  could  discern  that  the  traces  of  paternal 
tenderness  were  by  no  means  effaced.  Appearing  at  court  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  with  a beautiful  figure  and  engaging 
manners,  known  to  l)e  the  darling  of  the  monarch,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  was  early  assailed  by  the  arts  of  flattery;  and 
it  is  rather  a proof  that  he  had  not  the  strongest  of  all  minds, 
than  of  any  extraordinary  weakness  of  character,  that  he  was 
not  proof  against  them.  He  had  appeared  with  some  distinc- 
tion in  the  Flemish  campaigns,  and  his  conduct  had  been 
noticed  with  the  approbation  of  the  commanders,  as  well 
Dutch  as  French,  under  whom  he  had  respectively  served. 
His  courage  was  allowed  by  all,  his  person  admired,  his  gene- 
rosity loved,  his  sincerity  confided  in.  If  his  talents  were  not 
of  the  first  rate,  they  were  by  no  means  contemptible;  and  he 
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possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  qualities  which,  in  popular 
government,  are  far  more  effective  than  the  most  splendid 
talents;  qualities  by  which  he  inspired  those  who  followed 
him,  not  only  with  confidence  and  esteem,  but  with  affection, 
enthusiasm,  and  even  fondness.  Thus  endowed,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  youthful  mind  was  fired  with  ambition, 
or  that  he  should  consider  the  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
a party  (a  situation  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly qualified  by  so  many  advantages)  as  the  means  by 
which  he  was  most  likely  to  attain  his  object. 

Many  circumstances  contributed  to  outweigh  the  scruples 
which  must  have  harassed  a man  of  his  excellent  nature, 
when  he  considered  the  obligations  of  filial  duty  and  grati- 
tude, and  when  he  reflected  that  the  particular  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  king  rendered  a conduct,  which  in  any 
other  subject  would  have  been  meritorious,  doubtful,  if  not 
extremely  culpable  in  him.  Among  these,  not  the  least  was 
the  declared  enmity  which  subsisted  between  him  and  his 
uncle,  the  duke  of  York.  The  earl  of  Mulgrave,  afterwards 
duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  boasted  in  his  Memoirs,  that  this 
enmity  was  originally  owing  to  his  contrivances;  and  while 
he  is  relating  a conduct,  upon  which  the  only  doubt  can  be, 
whether  the  object  or  the  means  were  the  most  infamous, 
seems  to  applaud  himself  as  if  he  had  achieved  some  notable 
exploit.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  a prospect  of  his  uncle’s 
succession  to  the  crown  was  intolerable  to  him,  as  involving 
in  it  a certain  destruction  of  even  the  most  reasonable  and 
limited  views  of  ambition  which  he  might  entertain,  he  was 
easily  led  to  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  harm,  but  the 
reverse,  was  intended  towards  his  royal  father,  whose  reign 
and  life  might  become  precarious  if  he  obstinately  persevered 
in  supporting  his  brother;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
could  be  persuaded,  or  even  forced,  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
his  subjects,  he  might  long  reign  a powerful,  happy,  and 
popular  prince. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  believe,  that  with  those  personal 
and  private  motives,  others  might  co-operate  of  a public 
nature  and  of  a more  noble  character.  The  protestant  reli- 
gion, to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  attached, 
would  be  persecuted,  or  perhaps  exterminated,  if  the  king 
should  be  successful  in  his  support  of  the  duke  of  York  and 
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his  faction.  At  least,  such  was  the  opinion  generally  preva- 
lent, while,  with  respect  to  the  civil  liberties  of  the  country, 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  that  if  the  court  party  pre- 
vailed in  the  struggle  then  depending,  they  would  be  com- 
pletely extinguished.  Something  may  be  attributed  to  his 
admiration  of  the  talents  of  some,  to  his  personal  friendship 
for  others  among  the  leaders  of  the  whigs,  more  to  the  apti- 
tude of  a generous  nature  to  adopt,  and,  if  I may  so  say,  to 
become  enamoured  of  those  principles  of  justice,  benevolence, 
and  equality,  which  form  the  true  creed  of  the  party  which  he 
espoused.  1 am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  his  con- 
nexion with  Shaftesbury  that  inspired  him  with  ambitious 
views,  but  rather  to  reverse  cause  and  effect,  and  to  suppose 
that  his  ambitious  views  produced  his  connexion  with  that 
nobleman;  and  whoever  reads  with  attention  lord  Grey’s 
account  of  one  of  the  party  meetings  at  which  he  was  present, 
will  perceive  that  there  was  not  between  them  that  perfect 
cordiality  which  has  been  generally  supposed;  but  that  Russell, 
Grey,  and  Hampden,  were  upon  a far  more  confidential  foot- 
ing with  him.  It  is  far  easier  to  determine  generally,  that 
he  had  high  schemes  of  ambition,  than  to  discover  what  was 
his  precise  object;  and  those  who  boldly  impute  to  him  the 
intention  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  seem  to  pass  by  several 
weighty  arguments,  which  make  strongly  against  their  hypo- 
thesis; such  as  his  connexion  with  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, who,  if  the  succession  were  to  go  to  the  king’s  illegi- 
timate children,  must  natunally  have  been  for  her  own  son; 
his  unqualified  support  of  the  exclusion  bill,  which  without 
indeed  mentioning  her,  most  unequivocally  settled  the  crown, 
in  case  of  a demise,  upon  the  princess  of  Orange ; and,  above 
aU,  the  circumstance  of  his  having,  when  driven  from  Eng- 
land, twice  chosen  Holland  for  his  asylum.  By  his  cousins 
he  was  received,  not  so  much  with  the  civility  and  decorum  of 
princes,  as  with  the  kind  familiarity  of  near  relations,  a re- 
ception to  which  he  seemed  to  make  every  return  of  reciprocal 
cordiality.*  It  is  not  rashly  to  be  believed,  that  he,  who  has 
never  been  accused  of  hardened  wickedness,  could  have  been 
upon  such  terms  with,  and  so  have  behaved  to,  persons  whom 
he  purposed  to  disappoint  in  their  dearest  and  best  grounded 
hopes,  and  to  defraud  of  their  inheritance. 

* • D'Avaux. 
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Whatever  his  views  might  be,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
of  a nature  wholly  adverse,  not  only  to  those  of  the  duke  of 
York,  but  to  the  schemes  of  power  entertained  by  the  king, 
with  which  the  support  of  his  brother  was  intimately 
connected.  Monmouth  was  therefore,  at  the  suggestion  of 
James,  ordered  by  lus  father  to  leave  the  country,  and  de- 
prived of  all  his  offices,  civil  and  military.  The  pretence  for 
this  exile  was  a sort  of  principle  of  impartiality,  which  obliged 
the  king,  at  the  same  time  that  he  ordered  his  brother  to 
retire  to  Flanders,  to  deal  equal  measure  to  his  son.  Upon 
the  duke  of  York’s  return  (which  was  soon  after),  Monmouth 
thought  he  might  without  blame  return  also;  and  persevering 
in  his  former  measures  and  old  connexions,  became  deeply 
involved  in  the  cabals  to  which  Essex,  Russell,  and  Sidney  fell 
martyrs.  After  the  death  of  his  friends,  he  surrendered  him- 
self; and  upon  a promise  that  nothing  said  by  him  should  be 
used  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  his  surviving  friends,  wrote  a 
penitentiary  letter  to  his  father,  consenting,  at  the  same  time, 
to  ask  pardon  of  his  uncle.  A great  parade  was  made  of  this 
by  the  court,  as  if  it  was  designed  by  all  means  to  goad  the 
feelings  of  Monmouth;  his  majesty  was  declared  to  have  par- 
doned him  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  his  consent 
was  required  to  the  publication  of  what  was  called  his  con- 
fession. This  he  resolutely  refused  at  all  hazards,  and  was 
again  obliged  to  seek  refuge  abroad,  where  he  had  remained 
to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

A little  time  before  Charles’s  death,  he  had  indulged  hopes 
of  being  recalled;  and  that  his  intelligence  to  that  effect  was 
not  quite  unfounded,  or  if  false,  was  at  least  mixed  with 
truth,  is  clear  from  the  following  circumstance: — From  the 
notes  found  when  he  was  taken,  in  his  memorandum  book,  it 
appears  that  part  of  the  plan  concerted  between  the  king  and 
Monmouth’s  friend  (probably  Halifax),  was  that  the  duke 
of  York  should  go  to  Scotland,’  between  which,  and  his  being 
sent  abroad  again,  Monmouth  and  his  friends  saw  no  material 
difference.  Now  in  Barillon’s  letters  to  his  court,  dated  the 
7th  of  December,  1684,  it  appears  that  the  duke  of  York  had 
told  that  ambassador  of  his  intended  voyage  to  Scotland, 
though  he  represented  it  in_a  very  different  point  of  view, 
and  said  that  it  would  not  be  attended  with  any  diminution 

' Welwood's  Memoira. 
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of  his  favour  or  credit.  This  was  the  light  in  which  Cliarles, 
to  whom  the  expressions,  “ to  blind  my  brother,  not  to  make 
the  duke  of  York  fly  out,”  and  the  like,  were  familiar,  would 
certainly  have  shown  the  aflair  to  his  brother,  and  therefore 
of  all  the  circumstances  adduced,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
strongest  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  there  was  in  the 
king’s  mind  a real  intention  of  making  an  important,  if  not 
a complete,  change  in  his  councils  and  measures. 

Besides  these  two  leaders,  there  were  on  the  continent  at 
that  time  several  other  gentlemen  of  great  consideration.  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  of  Polworth,  had  eai’ly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  When  the  privy  council  of  Scotland 
passed  an  order,  compelling  the  comities  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  garrisons  arbitrarily  placed  in  them,  he  refused  to  pay 
his  quota,  and  by  a mode  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  session, 
which  the  Scotch  lawyers  call  a bill  of  suspension,  endea- 
voured to  procure  redress.  The  council  ordered  him  to  be 
imprisoned,  for  no  other  crime,  as  it  should  seem,  than  that 
of  having  thus  attempted  to  procure,  by  a legal  process,  a 
legal  decision  upon  a point  of  law.  After  having  remained 
in  close  confinement  in  Stirling  Castle,  for  near  four  years, 
he  was  set  at  liberty  through  the  favour  and  interest  of  Mon- 
mouth. Having  forwards  engaged  in  schemes  connected 
with  those  imputed  to  Sidney  and  Russell,  orders  were  issued 
for  seizing  him  at  his  house  in  Berwickshire  j but  having  had 
timely  notice  of  his  danger,  from  his  relation,  Hume  of  Nine- 
wells,  a gentleman  attached  to  the  royal  cause,'  but  whom 
party  spirit  had  not  rendered  insensible  to  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  private  friendship,  he  found  means  to  conceal  himself  for 
a time,  and  shortly  after  to  escape  beyond  sea.  His  conceal- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  in  the  family  burial-place,  where 
the  means  of  sustaining  life  were  brought  to  him  by  his 
daughter,  a girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  duty  and  affec- 
tion furnished  her  with  courage  to  brave  the  terrors,  as  well 
superstitious  as  real,  to  which  she  was  necessarily  exposed  in 
an  intercourse  of  this  nature.® 

Andrew  Fletcher  of  Salton,  a young  man  of  great  spirit, 

* It  is  not  without  some  satisfaction,  that  I learn,  iijion  inquiry,  that  this 
gentleman  was  the  ancestor  of  Hume  the  historian,  who,  in  siinilur  circum- 
stances, would  most  certainly  have  followed  his  p^randfather’s  example. 

- MS.  account  of  sir  P.  Hume. 
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had  signalized  himself  in  opposition  to  Lauderdale’s  adminis- 
tration of  Scotland,  and  had  afterwards  connected  himself 
with  Argyle  and  Russell,  and  what  was  called  the  council  of 
six.  He  had,  of  course,  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  Great 
Britain,  and  could  not  be  supposed  unwilling  to  join  in  any 
enterprise  which  might  bid  fair  to  restore  him  to  his  country, 
and  his  countrymen  to  their  lost  liberties,  though,  upon  tlie 
present  occasion,  which  he  seems  to  have  judged  to  be  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  both  Argyle  and 
Monmouth  tVom  their  attempts.  He  was  a man  of  much 
thought  and  reading,  of  an  honourable  mind,  and  a fiery 
spirit,  and  from  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  ancients, 
supposed  to  be  warmly  attached,  not  only  to  republican  prin- 
ciples, but  to  the  form  of  a commonwealth.  Sir  John  Coch- 
rane of  Ochiltree  had  fled  his  country  on  account  of  the 
transactions  of  1683.  His  property  and  connexions  were 
considerable,  and  he  was  supposed  to  possess  extensive  in- 
fluence in  Airshire  and  the  adjacent  counties. 

Such  were  the  persons  of  chief  note  among  the  Scottish 
emigrants.  Among  the  English,  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
was  Ford,  lord  Grey  of  "Wark.  A scandalous  love  intrigue 
with  his  wife’s  sister  had  fixed  a very  deep  stain  upon  his 
private  character;  nor  were  the  circumstances  attending  this 
afiTair,  which  had  all  been  brought  to  light  in  a court  of 
justice,  by  any  means  calculated  to  extenuate  his  guilt.  His 
ancient  family,  however,  the  extensive  influence  arising  from 
his  large  possessions,  his  talents,  which  appear  to  have  been 
very  considerable,  and  above  all,  his  hitherto  unshaken 
fidelity  in  political  attachments,  and  the  general  steadiness  of 
his  conduct  in  public  life,  might  in  some  degree  countervail 
the  odium  which  he  had  incurred  on  account  of  his  private 
vices.  Of  Matthews,  Wade,  and  Ayloif,  whose  names  are 
mentioned  as  having  both  joined  the  preliminary  councils, 
and  done  actual  service  in  the  invasions,  little  is  known  by 
which  curiosity  could  be  either  gratified  or  excited. 

Richard  Rumbold,  on  every  account,  merits  more  particular 
notice.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the  republican  armies; 
and  adhering  to  the  principles  of  liberty  which  he  had  imbibed 
in  his  youth,  though  nowise  bigoted  to  the  particular  form  of 
a commonwealth,  bad  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  politics  of 
those  who  thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  rescuing  their: 
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country  from  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  late  king. 

He  was  one  of  the  persons  denounced  in  Keeling’s  narrative^ 
and  was  accused  of  having  conspired  to  assassinate  the  royal 
brothers  in  their  road  to  Newmarket;  an  accusation  belied 
by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  and  conduct,  and  which,  if  it 
had  been  true,  would  have  proved  him,  who  was  never 
thought  a weak  or  foolish  man,  to  be  as  destitute  of  common 
sense  as  of  honour  and  probity.  It  was  pretended  that  the  ' 
seizure  of  the  princes  was  to  take  place  at  a farm  called  Rye 
House,  which  he  occupied  in  Essex  for  the  purposes  of  his 
trade  as  a maltster;  and  from  this  circumstance  was  derived 
the  name  of  the  Rye  House  plot.  Conscious  of  having  done 
some  acts  which  the  law,  if  even  fairly  interpreted  and  equi- 
tably administered,  might  deem  criminal,  and  certain  that 
many  which  he  had  not  done  would  be  both  sworn  and  be- 
lieved against  him,  he  made  his  escape,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  Charles’s  reign  in  exile  and  obscurity;  nor  is 
his  name,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  ever  mentioned  from  the 
time  of  the  Rye  House  plot  to  that  of  which  we  are  now 
treating. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  there  were  no  other  names 
upon  the  list  of  those  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the  British 
government,  or  thought  themselves  unsafe  in  their  native 
country,  on  account  of  its  violence,  besides  those  of  the  per- 
sons above  mentioned,  and  of  such  as  joined  in  their  bold  and 
hazardous  enterprise.  Another  class  of  emigrants,  not  less 
sensible  probably  to  the  wrongs  of  their  country,  but  less 
sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  immediate  redress,  is  ennobled  by 
the  names  of  Burnet  the  historian  and  Mr.  Locke.  It  is 
difficult  to  accede  to  the  opinion  which  the  first  of  these  seems 
to  entertain,  that  though  particular  injustices  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  misgovernment  had  not  been  of  such  a nature  as  ’■ 
to  justify  resistance  by  arms.*  But  the  prudential  reasons  * 
against  resistance  at  that  time  were  exceedingly  strong;  and 
there  is  no  point  in  human  concerns  wherein  the  dictates  of 
virtue  and  worldly  prudence  are  so  identified  as  in  this  great 
question  of  resistance  by  force  to  established  government. 
Success,  it  has  been  invidiously  remarked,  constitutes  in 
most  instances  the  sole  difference  between  the  traitor  and  the 

Burnet,  ii.  309. 

c c 
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deliverer  of  his  country.  A rational  probability  of  success, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  distinguishes  the  well-considered  enter- 
prise of  the  patriot,  from  the  rash  schemes  of  the  disturber  of 
the  public  peace  To  command  success  is  not  in  the  power 
of  man;  but  to  deserve  success,  by  choosing  a proper  time, 
as  well  as  a proper  object,  by  the  prudence  of  his  means,  no 
less  than  by  the  purity  of  his  views,  by  a cause  not  only  in- 
trinsically just,  but  likely  to  insure  general  support,  is  the 
indispensable  duty  of  him  who  engages  in  an  insurrection 
against  an  existing  government.  Upon  this  subject,  the 
opinion  of  Ludlow,  who,  though  often  misled,  appears  to  have 
been  an  honest  and  enlightened  man,  is  striking  and  forcibly 
expressed.  “ We  ought,”  says  he,  “ to  be  very  careful  and 
circumspect  in  that  particular,  and  at  least  be  assured  of  very 
probable  grounds  to  believe  the  power  under  which  we  en- 
gage to  be  sufficiently  able  to  protect  us  in  our  undertaking; 
otherwise  I should  account  myself  not  only  guilty  of  my  own 
blood,  but  also,  in  some  measure,  of  the  ruin  and  destruction 
of  all  those  that  I should  induce  to  engage  with  me,  though 
the  cause  were  never  so  just.”*  Reasons  of  this  nature, 
mixed  more  or  less  with  considerations  of  personal  caution, 
and  in  some,  perhaps,  with  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  leaders, 
induced  many,  who  could  not  but  abhor  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  wait  for  better  opportunities,  and  to  prefer  either 
submission  at  home,  or  exile,  to  an  undertaking  which,  if  not 
hopeless,  must  have  been  deemed  by  aU  hazardous  in  the 
extreme. 

In  the  situations  in  which  these  two  noblemen,  Argyle 
and  Monmouth,  were  placed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  thej  were  naturally  willing  to  enter  into  any  plan,  by 
which  they  might  restore  themselves  to  their  country;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  but  they  honestly  conceived  their  success 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare,  and  especially  with 
the  liberty  of  the  several  kingdoms  to  which  they  respectively 
belonged.  Monmouth,  whether  because  he  had  begun  at  this 
time,  as  he  himself  said,  to  wean  his  mind  from  ambition,®  or 
or  from  the  observations  he  had  made  upon  the  apparently 
rapid  turn  which  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Eng- 

• Ludlow’s  Memoirs,  p.  235. 

* Vide  his  letter  in  Welwood’s  Memoirs,  lutd  in  Ralph,  i.  953. 
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Ush  people,  seems  to  have  been  very  averse  to  rash  counsels, 
and  to  have  thought  that  all  attmnpts  against  James  ought 
at  least  to  be  deferred  till  some  more  favourable  opportunity 
should  present  itself.  So  far  from  esteeming  his  chance  of 
success  the  better,  on  account  of  there  being  in  James’s  par- 
liament many  members  who  had  voted  for  the  exclusion  bill, 
he  considered  that  circiunetance  as  unfavourable.  These 
men,  of  whom,  however,  he  seems  to  have  over-rated  the 
number,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  more  eager  than  others  to 
recover  the  ground  they  had  lost,  by  an  extraordinary  show 
of  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  crown.  But  if  Monmouth  was 
inclined  to  dilatory  counsels,  far  different  were  the  views  and 
designs  of  other  exiles,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their 
country  on  account  of  their  having  engaged,  if  not  with  him 
personally,  at  least  in  the  same  cause  with  him,  and  who 
were  naturally  enough  his  advisers.  Among  these  were  lord 
Grey  of  Wark  and  Ferguson;  though  the  latter  afterwards 
denied  his  having  had  much  intercourse  with  the  duke,  and  ‘ 
the  former,  in  his  Narrative,*  insinuates  that  he  rather  dis- 
suaded than  pressed  the  invasion.  • - 

But  if  Monmouth  was  inclined  to  delay,  Argyle  seems,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  have  been  impatient  in  the  extreme  to 
bring  matters  to  a crisis,  and  was  of  course  anxious  that  the 
attempt  upon  England  should  be  made  in  co-operation  with 
his  upon  Scotland.  Ralph,  an  historian  of  great  acuteness 
os  w^  as  diligence,  but  who  falls  sometimes  into  the  common 
error  of  judging  too  much  from  the  event,  seems  to  think 
this  impatience  wholly  unaccountable;  but  Argyle  may  have 
had  many  motives  which  are  now  unknown  to  us.  He  may 
not  improbably  have  foreseen,  that  the  friendly  terms  upon 
which  James  and  the  prince  of  Orange  affected  at  least  to 
be,  one  with  the  other,  might  make  his  stay  in  the  United 
Provinces  impracticable,  and  that,  if  obliged  to  seek  another 
asylum,  not  only  he  might  have  been  deprived,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  resources  which  he  derived  from  his  con- 
nexions at  Amsterdam,  but  that  the  very  circumstance  of 

* It  is,  however,  notorious  that  he  did  press  Moiunonth  very  much  ; and 
this  cireumstanee,  if  any  were  wanting,  would  sufficiently  prove  that  his 
narrative  is  very  little  to  be  relied  upon,  in  any  point  where  he  conceived 
the  falsification  of  a fact  might  serve  him  with  the  long,  upon  whose  mercy 
his  life  at  that  time  depended. 
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his  having  been  publicly  discountenanced  by  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  States-general,  might  discredit  his  enterprise. 
His  eagerness  for  action  may  possibly  have  proceeded  from 
the  most  laudable  motives,  his  sensibiuty  to  the  horrors  which 
his  countrymen  were  daily  and  hourly  suffering,  and  his 
ardour  to  relieve  them.  The  dreadful  state  of  Scotland, 
while  it  affords  so  honourable  an  explanation  of  his  impa- 
tience, seems  to  account  also,  in  a great  measure,  for  his  act- 
ing against  the  common  notions  of  prudence,  in  making  his 
attack  without  any  previous  concert  with  those  whom  he 
expected  to  join  him  there.  That  this  was  his  view  of  the 
matter  is  plain,  as  we  are  informed  by  Burnet  that  he 
depended  not  only  on  an  army  of  his  own  clan  and  vassals, 
but  that  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  western  and  southern 
counties  would  all  at  once  come  about  him,  when  he  had 
gathered  a good  force  together  in  his  own  country;  and 
surely  such  an  expectation,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  those  counties,  was  by  no  means  unreasonable. 

Argyle’s  counsel,  backed  by  lord  Grey  and  the  rest  of 
Monmouth’s  advisers,  and  opposed  by  none  except  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  to  whom  some  aM  captain  Matthews,  prevailed, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  invade  immediately  and  at  one  time  the 
two  kingdoms.  Monmouth  had  raised  some  money  from  his 
jewels,  and  Argyle  had  a loan  of  ten  thousand  pounds  from 
a rich  widow  in  Amsterdam.  With  these  resources,  such  as 
they  were,  ships  and  arms  were  provided,  and  Argyle  sailed 
from  Vly  on  the  2nd  of  May,  with  three  small  vessels,  ac- 
companied by  sir  Patrick  Hume,  sir  John  Cochrane,  a few 
more  Scotch  gentlemen,  and  by  two  Englishmen,  Ayloff,  a 
nephew  by  marriage  to  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  and 
Rumbold,  the  maltster,  who  had  been  accused  of  being  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  that  conspiracy  which,  from  his  farm 
in  Essex,  where  it  was  pretended  Charles  II.  was  to 
have  been  intercepted  in  his  way  from  Newmarket,  and  as- 
sassinated, had  been  called  the  Rye  House  plot.*  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  is  said  to  have  advised  the  shortest  passage  in  order 

‘ The  detailed  uccount  of  the  exiles  from  England  and  Scotland  (pages 
384,  5)  was  inserted  in  the  work  by  Mr.  Fox,  after  this  passage  was 
written. — As  it  is  there  introduced,  Mr.  Fox  would,  no  doubt,  have  erased 
the  repetition  of  it ; but  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  editor  to  preserve 
scrupulously  the  words  of  the  MS. — Ed. 
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to  come  more  unexpectedly  upon  the  enemy;  but  Argyle, 
who  is  represented  as  remarkably  tenacious  of  his  own 
opinions,  persisted  in  his  plan  of  sailing  round  the  north  of 
Scotland,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  landing  at  once  among 
his  own  vassals,  as  for  that  of  being  nearer  to  the  western 
counties,  which  had  been  most  severely  oppressed,  and  from 
which,  of  course,  he  expected  most  assistance.  Each  of  these 
plans  had  no  doubt  its  peculiar  advantages;  but,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  at  this  distance  of  time,  those  belonging  to  the 
carl’s  scheme  seem  to  preponderate;  for  the  force  he  carried 
with  him  was  certainly  not  sufficient  to  enable  him,  by  strik- 
ing any  decisive  stroke,  to  avail  himself  even  of  the  most 
unprepared  state  in  which  he  could  hope  to  find  the  king’s 
government.  As  he  must  therefore  depend  entirely  upon 
reinforcements  from  the  country,  it  seemed  reasonable  to 
make  for  that  part  where  succour  was  most  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained, even  at  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  disadvantage 
which  must  evidently  result  from  the  enemy’s  having  early 
notice  of  his  attack,  and  consequently  proportionable  time 
for  defence. 

Unfortunately,  this  hazard  was  converted  into  a certainty 
by  his  sending  some  men  on  shore  in  the  Orkneys.  Two  of 
these,  Spence  and  Blackadder,  were  seized  at  Kirkwall  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  sent  up  prisoners  to  Edinburgh, 
by  which  means  the  government  was  not  only  satisfied  of  the 
reality  of  the  intended  invasion,  of  which,  however,  they  had 
before  had  some  intimation,*  but  could  guess  with  a reasonable 
certainty  the  part  of  the  coast  where  the  descent  was  to  take 
place,  for  Ai^le  could  not  possibly  have  sailed  so  far  to  the 
north  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  making  his  landing  either 
on  his  own  estate,  or  in  some  of  the  western  counties.  Among 
the  numberless  charges  of  imprudence  against  the  unfortu- 
nate Argyle,  charges  too  often  inconsiderately  urged  against 
him  who  fails  in  any  enterprise  of  moment,  that  which  is 
founded  upon  the  circumstance  just  mentioned  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  weighty,  though  it  is  that  which  is  the 
least  mentioned,  and  by  no  author,  as  far  as  I recollect,  much 
enforced.  If  the  landing  in  the  north  was  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  intelligence  respecting  the  disposition  o£ 

* Barnet,  ii.  313.  Woodrow,  ii.  613,  - 
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the  country,  or  for  the  more  frivolous  object  of  making  some 
few  prisoners,  it  was  indeed  imprudent  in  the  highest  degree. 
That  prisoners,  such  as  were  likely  to  be  taken  on  this  occa- 
sion, should  have  been  a consideration  with  any  man  of 
common  sense  is  impossible.  The  desire  of  gaining  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  disposition  of  the  people  was  indeed  a 
natural  curiosity;  but  it  would  be  a strong  instance  of  that 
impatience  which  has  been  often  alleged,  though  in  no  other 
case  proved,  to  have  been  part  of  the  earl’s  character,  if,  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  such  a desire,  he  gave  the  enemy  any 
important  advantage.  Of  the  intelligence  which  he  sought 
thus  eagerly,  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  in  that  place 
and  at  that  time  make  any  immediate  use;  whereas,  of  that 
which  he  afforded  his  enemies,  they  could  and  did  avail 
themselves  against  him.  The  most  favourable  account  of 
this  proceeding,  and  which  seems  to  deserve  most  credit,  is 
that  having  missed  the  proper  passage  through  the  Orkney 
islands,  he  thought  proper  to  send  on  shore  for  pilots,  and 
that  Spence  very  imprudently  took  the  opportunity  of  going 
to  confer  with  a relation  at  Kirkwall;*  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  it  was  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
pilots,  to  employ  men  of  note,  such  as  Blackadder  and  Spence, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  the  earl’s  secretary;  and  that  it  was 
an  unpardonable  neglect  not  to  give  the  strictest  injunctions 
to  those  who  were  employed  against  going  a step  further 
into  the  country  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Argyle,  with  his  wonted  generosity  of  spirit,  was  at  first 
determined  to  lay  siege  to  Kirkwall,  in  order  to  recover  his 
fnends;  but  partly  by  the  dissuasions  of  his  followers,  and 
still  more  by  the  objections  made  by  the  masters  of  the  ships, 
to  a delay  which  might  make  them  lose  the  favourable  winds 
for  their  intended  voyage,  he  was  induced  to  prosecute  his 
course.^  In  the  mean  time  the  government  made  the  use 
' that  it  was  obvious  they  would  make  of  the  information  they 
had  obtained,  and  when  the  earl  arrived  at  his  destination  he 
learned  that  considerable  forces  were  got  together  to  repel 
any  attack  that  he  might  meditate.  Being  prevented  by  con- 
trary winds  from  reaching  the  isle  of  Lslay,  where  he  had; 
purposed  to  make  his  first  landing,  he  sailed  back  to  Dun- 

* Woodrow,  ii.  51,3.  lb.  531. 
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stafnoge  in  Lorn,  and  there  sent  ashore  his  son,  Mr.  Charles 
Campbell,  to  engage  his  tenants  and  other  friends  and  de- 
pendants of  his  fa^7,  to  rise  in  his  behalf;  but  even  there 
he  found  less  encouragement  and  assistance  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  the  laird  of  Lochniel,  who  gave  him  the  best 
assurances,  treacherously  betrayed  him,  sent  his  letter  to  the 
government,  and  joined  the  royal  forces  under  the  marquis  of 
Athol.  He  then  proceeded  southwards,  and  landed  at 
Campbelltown  in  Kintyre,  where  his  first  step  was  to  pub- 
lish his  declaration,  which  appears  to  have  produced  little  or 
no  effect. 

This  bad  beginning  served,  as  is  usual  in  such  adventures, 
rather  to  widen  than  to  reconcile  the  differences  which  had 
early  begun  to  manifest  themselves  between  the  leader  and 
his  followers.  Hume  and  Cochrane,  partly  construing  per- 
haps too  sanguinely  the  intelligence  which  was  received  from 
Ayrshire,  Galloway,  and  the  other  Lowland  districts  in  that 
quarter,  partly  from  an  expectation  that  where  the  oppres- 
sion had  been  most  grievous,  the  revolt  would  be  propor- 
tionably  the  more  general,  were  against  any  stay,  or  as  they 
termed  it,  loss  of  time  in  the  Highlands,  but  were  for  pro- 
ceeding at  once,  weak  as  they  were  in  point  of  numbers,  to  a 
country  where  every  man  endowed  with  the  common  feelings 
of  human  nature,  must  be  their  well-wisher,  every  man  of 
spirit  their  coadjutor.  Argyle,  on  the  contrary,  who  pro- 
bably considered  the  discouraging  accounts  from  the  Lowlands 
as  positive  and  distinct,  while  those  which  were  deemed 
more  favourable  appeared  to  him  to  be  at  least  uncertain  and 
provisional,  thought  the  most  prudent  plan  was,  to  strengthen 
himself  in  his  own  country,  before  he  attempted  the  invasion 
of  provinces  where  the  enemy  was  so  well  prepared  to  receive  » 
him.  He  had  hopes  of  gaining  time,  not  only  to  increase  his 
own  army,  but  to  avail  himself  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s 
intended  invasion  of  England,  an  event  which  must  obviously 
have  great  influence  upon  his  affairs,  and  which,  if  he  could 
but  maintain  himself  in  a situation  to  profit  by  it,  might  be 
productive  of  advantages  of  an  importance  and  extent  of 
which  no  man  could  presume  to  calculate  the  limits.  Of 
these  two  contrary  opinions,  it  may  be  difficult  at  this  time 
of  day  to  appreciate  the  value,  seeing  that  so  much  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  different  accounts  from 
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the  Lowland  counties,  of  which  our  imperfect  information 
does  not  enable  us  to  form  any  accurate  judgment.  But  even 
though  we  should  not  decide  absolutely  in  favour  of  the 
cogency  of  these  reasonings  which  influenced  the  chief,  it 
must  surely  be  admitted,  that  there  was  at  least  suflicient 
probability  in  them  to  account  for  his  not  immediately  giving 
way  to  those  of  his  followers,  and  to  rescue  his  memory  from 
the  reproach  of  any  uncommon  obstinacy,  or  of  carrying 
things,  as  Burnet  phrases  it,  with  an  air  of  authority  that 
was  not  easy  to  men  who  were  setting  up  for  liberty.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  more  diflicult  to  exculpate  the  gen- 
tlemen engaged  with  Argyle,  for  not  acquiescing  more  cheer- 
fully, and  not  entering  more  cordially  into  the  views  of  a 
man  whom  they  had  chosen  for  their  leader  and  general;  of 
whose  honour  they  had  no  doubt,  and  whose  opinion,  even 
those  who  dissented  from  him  must  confess  to  be  formed 
upon  no  light  or  trivial  grounds. 

The  differences  upon  the  general  scheme  of  attack  led,  of 
course,  to  others  upon  points  of  detail.  Upon  every  pro- 
jected expedition  there  appeared  a contrariety  of  sentiment, 
which  on  some  occasions  produced  the  most  violent  disputes. 
The  earl  was  often  thwarted  in  his  plans,  and  in  one  instance 
actually  over-ruled  by  the  vote  of  a council  of  war.  Nor 
were  these  divisions,  which  might  of  themselves  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  mar  an  enterprise  of  this  nature,  the  only  ad- 
verse circumstances  which  Argyle  had  to  encounter.  By  the 
forward  state  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
its  friends  were  emboldened;  its  enemies,  whose  spirit  had 
been  already  broken  by  a long  series  of  sufferings,  were  com- 
pletely intimidated,  and  men  of  fickle  and  time-serving  dispo- 
sitions were  fixed  in  its  interests.  Add  to  all  this,  that 
where  spirit  was  not  wanting,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
degree  and  species  of  perversity  wholly  inexplicable,  and 
which  can  hardly  gain  belief  from  any  one,  whose  experience 
has  not  made  him  acquainted  with  ffie  extreme  difficulty  of 
persuading  men  who  pride  themselves  upon  an  extravagant 
love  of  liberty,  rather  to  compromise  upon  some  points  with 
those  who  have  in  the  main  the  same  views  with  themselves, 
than  to  give  power  (a  power  which  will  infallibly  be  used  for 
their  own  destruction)  to  an  adversary  of  principles  diame- 
trically opposite;  in  offier  words,  rather  to  concede  something 
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to  a friend,  than  everything  to  an  enemy.  Hence,  those  even 
whose  situation  was  the  most  desperate,  who  were  either 
wandering  about  the  fields,  or  seeking  refuge  in  rocks  and 
caverns,  from  the  authorized  assassins  who  were  on  every 
side  pursuing  them,  did  not  all  join  in  Argyle’s  cause  with 
that  frankness  and  cordiality  which  was  to  be  expected.  The 
various  schisms  which  had  existed  among  different  classes  of 
presbyterians,  were  still  fresh  in  their  memory.  Not  even 
the  persecution  to  which  they  had  been  in  common,  and 
almost  indiscriminately  subjected,  had  reunited  them.  Ac- 
cording to  a most  expressive  phrase  of  an  eminent  minister 
of  their  church,  who  sincerely  lamented  their  disunion  : the 
furnace  had  not  yet  healed  the  rents  and  breaches  among 
them.-  Some  doubted  whether,  short  of  establishing  all  the 
doctrines  preached  by  Cargill  and  Cameron,  there  was  any- 
thing worth  contending  for;  while  others,  still  further  gone  in 
enthusiasm,  set  no  value  upon  liberty,  or  even  life  itself,  if 
they  were  to  be  preserved  by  the  means  of  a nobleman,  who 
hai  as  well  by  his  services  to  Charles  the  Second,  as  by 
other  instances,  been  guilty  in  the  former  parts  of  his  conduct 
of  what  they  termed  unlawful  compliances. 

Perplexed,  no  doubt,  but  not  dismayed,  by  these  difficul- 
ties, the  earl  proceeded  to  Tarbet,  which  he  had  fixed  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  there  issued  a second  declaration, 
(that  which  has  been  mentioned  as  having  been  laid  before 
the  house  of  commons,)  with  as  little  effect  as  the  fii-st.  He 
was  joined  by  sir  Duncan  Campbell,  who  alone,  of  all  his 
kinsmen,  seems  to  have  afforded  him  any  material  assistance, 
and  who  brought  with  him  nearly  a thousand  men ; but  even 
with  this  important  reinforcement,  his  whole  army  does  not 
appear  to  liave  exceeded  two  thousand.  It  was  here  that  he 
was  over-ruled  by  a council  of  war,  when  he  proposed  march- 
ing to  Inverary;  and  after  much  debate,  so  far  was  he  from 
being  so  self-willed  as  he  is  represented,  that  he  consented  to 
go  over  with  his  army  to  that  part  of  Argyleshire  called 
Cowal,  and  that  sir  John  Cochrane  should  make  an  attempt 
upon  the  Lowlands;  and  he  sent  with  him  major  Fullarton, 
one  of  the  officers  in  whom  he  most  trusted,  and  who  appears 
to  have  best  deserved  his  confidence.  This  expedition  could 

• Woodrow,  ii.  630. 
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not  land  in  Ayrshire,  where  it  had  at  first  been  intended, 
owing  to  the  appearance  of  two  king’s  frigates,  which  bad  been 
sent  into  those  seas;  and  when  it  did  land  near  Greenock, 
no  other  advantage  was  derived  from  it  than  the  procuring 
from  the  town  a very  small  supply  of  provisions.  ‘ 

When  Cochrane,  with  his  detachment,  returned  to  Cowal, 
all  hopes  of  success  in  the  Lowlands  seemed,  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  be  at  an  end,  and  Argyle's  original  plan  was  now 
necessarily  adopted,  though  under  circumstances  greatly  dis- 
advantageous. Among  these  the  most  important  was,  the 
approach  of  the  frigates,  which  obliged  the  earl  to  place  his 
ships  under  the  protection  of  the  castle  of  Ellengreg,  which 
he  fortified  and  garrisoned  as  well  as  his  contracted  means 
would  permit.  Yet  even  in  this  situation,  deprived  of  the 
co-operation  of  his  little  fieet,  as  well  as  of  that  part  of  his 
force  which  he  left  to  defend  it,  being  well  seconded  by  the 
spirit  and  activity  of  Rumbold,  who  had  seized  the  castle  of 
Ardkinglass,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Fin,  he  was  not  without 
hopes  of  success  in  his  main  enterprise  against  Inverary, 
when  he  was  called  back  to  Ellengreg,  by  intelligence  of 
fresh  discontents  having  broken  out  there,  upon  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  frigates.  Some  of  the  most  dissatisfied  had 
even  threatened  to  leave  both  castle  and  ships  to  their  fate; 
nor  did  the  appearance  of  the  earl  himself  by  any  means 
bring  with  it  that  degree  of  authority  which  was  requisite  in 
such  a juncture.  His  first  motion  was  to  disregard  the  supe- 
rior force  of  the  men  of  war,  and  to  engage  them  with  his 
small  fieet;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  far  indeed 
from  being  furnished  with  the  materials  necessary  to  put  in 
execution  so  bold,  or,  as  it  may  possibly  be  thought,  so 
romantic  a resolution.  His  associates  remonstrated,  and  a 
mutiny  in  his  ships  was  predicted  as  a certain  consequence 
of  the  attempt.  Leaving,  therefore,  once  more,  EUeugreg 
with  a garrison  under  the  command  of  the  laird  of  Lochness, 
and  strict  orders  to  destroy  both  ships  and  fortification, 
rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
he  marched  towards  Gareloch.  But  whether  from  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  provisions  with  which  he  was  to  supply  it,  or 
from  cowardice,  misconduct,  or  treachery,  it  does  not  appear. 


* Woodrow. 
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the  castle  was  soon  evacuated  without  any  proper  measures 
being  taken  to  execute  the  earl’s  orders,  and  the  military 
stores  in  it  to  a considerable  amount,  as  well  as  the  ships 
which  had  no  other  defence,  were  abandoned  to  the  king’s 
forces. 

This  was  a severe  blow;  and  all  hopes  of  acting  according 
to  the  earl’s  plan  of  establishing  himself  strongly  in  Argyle- 
shire,  were  now  extinguished.  He  therefore  consented  to  , 
pass  the  Leven,  a little  above  Dumbarton,  and  to  march  east- 
wards. In  this  march  he  was  overtaken,  at  a place  called 
Killeme,  by  lord  Dumbarton,  at  the  head  of  a large  body  of 
the  king’s  troops;  but  he  posted  himself  with  so  much  skill 
and  judgment,  that  Dumbarton  thought  it  prudent  to  wait,  at 
least  tiU  the  ensuing  morning,  before  he  made  his  attack. 
Here,  again,  Argyle  was  for  risking  an  engagement,  and  in 
his  nearly  desperate  situation,  it  was  probably  his  best  chance, 
but  his  advice  (for  his  repeated  misfortunes  had  scarcely  left 
him  the  shadow  of  command)  was  rejected.*  On  the  other 
hand,  a proposal  was  made  to  him,  the  most  absurd  as  it, 
should  seem,  that  was  ever  suggested  in  similar  circumstances, 
to  pass  the  enemy  in  the  night,  and  thus  exposing  his  rear,  to 
subject  himself  to  the  danger  of  being  surrounded,  for  the 
sake  of  advancing  he  knew  not  whither,  or  for  what  purpose. 

To  this  he  could  not  consent;  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  de- 
ceive the  enemies  by  lighting  fires,  and  to  decamp  in  the 
night  towards  Glasgow.  The  first  part  of  this  plan  was  exe- 
cuted with  success,  and  the  army  went  off  unperceived  by  the 
enemy;  but  in  their  night  march,  they  were  misled  by  the 
ignorance  or  the  treachery  of  their  guides,  and  fell  into  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  caused  some  disorder  among  the 
most  regular  and  best  disciplined  troops.  In  this  case  such 
disorder  was  fatal,  and  proddced,  as  among  men  circumstanced 
as  Argyle’s  were,  it  necessarily  must,  an  almost  general  dis- 
persion. Wandering  among  bogs  and  morasses,  disheartened 
by  fatigue,  terrified  by  rumours  of  an  approaching  enemy, 
the  darkness  of  the  night  aggravating  at  once  every  real  dis- 
tress, and  adding  terror  to  every  vain  alarm;  in  this  situation, 
when  even  the  bravest  and  the  best  (for  according  to  one 
account  Bumbold  himself  was  missing  for  a time)  were  not 

> Lord  Foantamhairs  Memoin,  MS.  Woodrow,  53G. 
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able  to  find  their  leaders,  nor  the  corps  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belonged;  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  abandon  a cause  now  become  desperate,  and  to  effect 
individually  that  escape  which,  as  a body,  they  had  no  longer 
any  hopes  to  accomplish.' 

When  the  small  remains  of  this  ill-fated  army  got  together, 
in  the  morning,  at  Kilpatrick,  a place  far  distant  from  their 
destination,  its  number  was  reduced  to  less  than  five  hundred. 
Argyle  had  lost  all  authority;  nor  indeed,  had  he  retained 
any,  does  it  appear  that  he  could  now  have  used  it  to  any 
salutary  purpose.  The  same  bias  which  had  infiuenced  the 
two  parties  in  the  time  of  better  hopes,  and  with  regard  to 
their  early  operations,  still  prevailed,  now  that  they  were 
driven  to  their  last  extremity.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  and  sir 
John  Cochrane  would  not  stay  even  to  reason  the  matter  with 
liim  whom,  at  the  onset  of  their  expedition,  they  had  engaged 
to  obey,  but  crossed  the  Clyde,  with  such  as  would  follow 
them,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  into  Renfrew- 
shire.^ 

Argyle,  thus  deserted,  and  almost  alone,  still  looked  to  his 
own  country  as  the  sole  remaining  hope,  and  sent  off  sir 
Duncan  Campbell,  with  the  two  Duncansons,  father  and  son, 
persons  all  three,  by  whom  he  seemed  to  have  been  served 
with  the  most  exemplary  zeal  and  fidelity,  to  attempt  new 
levies  there.  Having  done  this,  and  settled  such  means  of 
correspondence  as  the  state  of  affairs  would  permit,  he  repaired 
to  the  house  of  an  old  servant,  upon  whose  attachment  he  had 
relied  for  an  asylum,  but  was  peremptorily  denied  entrance. 
Concealment  in  this  part  of  the  country  seemed  now  imprac- 
ticable, and  he  was  forced  at  last  to  pass  the  Clyde,  accompanied 
by  the  brave  and  faithful  FuUarton.  Upon  coming  to  a ford 
of  the  Inchanon,  they  were  stopped  by  some  militia  men. 
FuUarton  used  in  vain,  all  the  best  means  which  his  presence 
of  mind  suggested  to  him,  to  save  his  general.  He  attempted 
one  while  by  gentle,  and  then  by  harsher  language,  to  detain 
the  commander  of  the  party  till  the  earl,  who  was  habited  as 
a common  countryman,  and  whom  he  passed  for  his  guide, 
should  have  made  his  escape.  At  last,  when  he  saw  them 
determined  to  go  after  his  pretended  guide,  he  offered  to  sur- 


* Woodrow,  ii.  535,  530. 
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tender  himself  without  a blow,  upon  condition  of  their  de- 
listing  from  their  pursuit.  This  agreement  was  accepted,  but 
lot  adhered  to,  and  two  horsemen  were  detached  to  seize 
flrgyle.  The  earl,  who  was  also  on  horseback,  grappled  with 
fliem,  till  one  of  them  and  himself  came  to  the  ground.  He 
fcen  presented  his  pocket  pistols,  on  which  the  two  retired, 
but  soon  after  five  more  came  up,  who  fired  without  effect, 
and  he  thought  himself  like  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  they 
knocked  him  down  with  their  swords,  and  seized  him.  When 
they  knew  whom  they  had  taken,  they  seemed  much  troubled, 
but  dared  not  let  him  go.*  Fullarton,  perceiving  that  the 
stipulation  on  which  he  had  surrendered  himself  was  violated, 
and  determined  to  defend  himself  to  the  last,  or  at  least  to 
wreak,  before  he  fell,  his  just  vengeance  upon  his  perfidious 
opponents,  grasped  at  the  sword  of  one  of  them,  but  in  vain; 
he  was  overpowered,  and  made  prisoner.* 

Argyle  was  immediately  carried  to  Renfrew,  thence  to 
Glasgow,  and  on  the  20th  of  J une  was  led  in  triumph  into 
Edinburgh.  The  order  of  the  council  was  particular;  that 
he  should  be  led  bareheaded  in  the  midst  of  Graham’s 
guards,  with  their  matches  cocked,  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  and  preceded  by  the  common  hangman,  in  which  situa- 
tion, that  he  might  be  more  exposed  to  the  insults  and  taunts 
of  the  vulgar,  it  was  directed  that  he  should  be  carried  to  the 
castle  by  a circuitous  route.®  To  the  equanimity  with  which 
he  bore  these  indignities,  as  indeed  to  the  manly  spirit 
exhibited  by  him  throughout,  in  these  last  scenes  of  his  life, 
ample  testimony  is  borne  by  all  the  historians  who  have 
treated  of  them,  even  those  who  are  the  least  partial  to  him. 
He  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing,  and  some  of 
writing,  during  his  imprisonment,  and  it  is  from  such  parts 
of  these  conversations  and  writings  as  have  been  preserved 

’ In  m; relation  of  the  taking  of  Argyle's  person,  I have  followed  his  own 
account,  and  mostly  in  his  own  words.  As  the  authenticity  of  the  pa])er 
written  in  prison,  wherein  he  gives  this  account,  has  never  been  called  in 
question,  it  seems  strange  that  any  historian  should  have  adopted  a different 
one.  I take  no  notice  of  the  story,  by  which  he  is  made  to  exclaim,  in 
falling,  “ Unfortunate  Argyle  1”  and  thus  to  discover  himself.  Besides 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  it,  it  has  not  the  air  of  a real  fact,  but  rather 
resembles  a clumsy  contrivance  in  some  play,  where  the  poet  is  put  to  his 
last  shift  for  means  to  produce  a discoverv  ncccssurv  to  his  plot. 

» Woodrow,  536,  537.  ' ’lb.  .538. 
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to  US,  that  we  can  best  form  to  ourselves  a just  notion  of  his 
deportment  during  that  trying  period;  at  the  same  time,  a 
true  representation  of  the  temper  of  his  mind  in  such  circum- 
stances will  serve,  in  no  small  degree,  to  illustrate  his  general 
character  and  disposition. 

We  have  already  seen  how  he  expresses  himself  with 
regard  to  the  men,  who,  by  taking  him,  became  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  calamity.*  He  seems  to  feel  a sort  of  gratitude 
to  them  for  the  sorrow  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw  in  them, 
when  they  knew  who  he  was,  and  immediately  suggests  an 
excuse  for  them,  by  saying,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  follow 
the  impulse  of  their  hearts.  Speaking  of  the  supineness  of 
his  countrymen,  and  of  the  little  assistance  he  had  received 
from  them,  he  declares  with  his  accustomed  piety  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God,  which  was,  that  Scotland  should  not 
be  delivered  at  tliis  time,  nor  especially  by  his  hand;  and 
then  exclaims,  with  the  regret  of  a patriot,  but  with  no 
bitterness  of  disappointment,  “But  alas!  who  is  there  to  be 
delivered!  There  may,”  says  he,  “be hidden  ones,  but  there 
appears  no  great  party  in  the  country  who  desire  to  be 
relieved.”®  Justice,  in  some  degree,  but  still  more,  that  warm 
affection  for  his  own  kindred  and  vassals,  which  seems  to  have 
formed  a marked  feature  in  this  nobleman’s  character,  then 
induces  him  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  his  poor  friends 
in  Argyleshire,  in  treating  for  whom,  though  in  what  part  - 
cular  way  does  not  appear,  he  was  employing,  and  with  some 
hope  of  success,  the  few  remaining  hours  of  his  life.  In 
recounting  the  failure  of  his  expedition,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  not  to  touch  upon  what  he  deemed  the  misconduct  of  his 
friends;  and  this  is  the  subject  upon  which,  of  all  others,  his 
temper  must  have  been  most  irritable.  A certain  description 
of  friends  (the  words  describing  them  are  omitted)  were  all 
of  them,  without  exception,  his  greatest  enemies,  both  to 

betray  and  destroy  him;  and and (the  names 

again  omitted)  were  the  greatest  cause  of  his  rout,  and  his  <, 
being  taken,  though  not  d^gnedly,  he  acknowledges,  but  by 

> “ As  soon  as  they  knew  what  I was,  they  seemed  to  be  much  troubled, 
lint  durst  not  let  me  go.”  Woodrow,  537.  In  another  paper,  he  says, 

“ Of  the  militia  who  wounded  and  took  me,  some  wept,  bnt  durst  not  let  me 
go.”  Id.  538.  Supra,  205. — En. 

* Woodrow,  588. 
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ignorance,  cowardice,  and  faction.  ‘ This  sentence  had  scarce 

escaped  him,  when,  notwithstanding  the  qualifying  words 
with  which  his  candour  had  acquitted  the  last-mentioned 
persons  of  intentional  treachery,  it  appeared  too  harsh  to  his 
gentle  nature,  and  declaring  himself  displeased  with  the  hard 
epithets  * he  had  used,  he  desires  they  may  be  put  out  of  any 
account  that  is  to  be  given  of  these  transactions.  The  manner 
in  which  this  request  is  worded,  shows  that  the  paper  he  was 
writing  was  intended  for  a letter,  and  as  it  is  supposed,  to  a 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  seems  to  have  assisted  him  with  money;  but 
whether  or  not  this  lady  was  the  rich  widow  of  Amsterdam, 
before  alluded  to,  I have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

When  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  he 
neither  breaks  out  into  any  high-sounding  bravado,  any  pre- 
mature vaunts  of  the  resolution  with  which  he  will  endure  it, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  into  passionate  exclamations  on  the 
cruelty  of  his  enemies,  or  unmanly  lamentations  of  his  fate. 
After  stating  that  orders  were  arrived,  that  he  must  be  tor- 
tured, unless  he  answers  all  questions  upon  oath,  he  simply 
adds,  that  he  hopes  God  will  support  him;  and  then  leaves  off 
writing,  not  from  any  want  of  spirits  to  proceed,  but  to  enjoy 
the  consolation  which  was  yet  left  him,  in  the  society  of  his 
wife,  the  countess  being  just  then  admitted. 

Of  his  interview  with  Queensbury,  who  examined  him  in 
private,  little  is  known,  except  that  he  denied  his  design 
having  been  concerted  with  any  persons  in  Scotland;  that  he 
gave  no  information  with  respect  to  his  associates  in  England; 
and  that  he  boldly  and  frankly  averred  his  hopes  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  cruelty  of  the  administration,  and  such  a dis- 

“ friends  were  our  greatest  enemies,  all  without  exception, 

both  to  betray  and  destroy  us ; and  indeed and were  the 

greatest  cause  of  our  rout,  and  (of)  my  being  taken  ; though  not  designedly, 

I acknowledge,  yet  by  ignorance,  cowardice,  and  faction.” 

3 > I am  not  pleas^  with  myself.  I have  such  hard  epithets  of  some  of 
my  countrymen,  seeing  they  ore  Christians  ; pray  put  it  out  of  any  account 
you  give ; only  I must  acknowledge  they  were  not  governable,  and  the 
humour  you  found  begun  continued.”  Woodrow,  ii.  838.  After  an  inef- 
fectual research  to  discover  the  original  MS.,  Mr.  Fox  observes,  in  a letter, 
“ Cochrane  and  ITume  certainly  filled  up  the  two  principal  blanks ; with  re  ■ 
spect  to  the  other  blank,  it  is  more  difficult,  but  neither  is  it  very  material.” 
Accordingly,  the  blanks  in  the  text,  and  in  the  preceding  note,  may  bs 
filled  up  thus,  “ ( Cochrane’s)  friends  were  our  greatest  enemies,"  See.,  “ and 
indeed  Hume  and  Cochrane  were  the  greatest  cause  of  our  rout,”  See. 
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position  in  the  people  to  revolt,  as  he  conceived  to  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  oppression.  He  owned  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  trusted  too  much  to  this  principle.*  The 
precise  date  of  this  conversation,  Avhether  it  took  place  before 
the  threat  of  the  torture,  whilst  that  threat  was  impending, 
or  when  there  was  no  longer  any  intention  of  putting  it  into 
execution,  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  but  the  proba- 
bility seems  to  be,  that  it  was  during  the  first  or  second  of 
these  periods. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  that  had  attended  his  enter- 
prise, he  never  expresses,  or  even  hints,  the  smallest  degree  of 
contrition  for  having  undertaken  it:  on  the  contrary,  when 
Mr.  Charteris,  an  eminent  divine,  is  permitted  to  wait  on  him, 
his  first  caution  to  that  minister  is,  not  to  try  to  convince  him 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  his  attempt,  concerning  which  his 
opinion  was  settled,  and  his  mind  made  up.^  Of  some  parts 
of  his  past  conduct  he  does  indeed  confess  that  he  repents,  but 
these  are  the  compliances  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  sup- 
port of  the  king,  or  his  predecessors.  Possibly  in  this  he  may 
allude  to  his  having  in  his  youth  borne  arms  against  the  cove- 
nant, but  with  more  likelihood  to  his  concurrence,  in  the  late 
reign,  with  some  of  the  measures  of  Lauderdale’s  administra- 
tion, for  whom  it  is  certain  that  he  entertained  a great  regard, 
and  to  whom  he  conceived  himself  to  be  principally  indebted 
for  his  escape  from  his  first  sentence.  Friendship  and  grati- 
tude might  have  carried  him  to  lengths  which  patriotism  and 
justice  must  condemn. 

Religious  concerns,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
serious  and  sincere,  engaged  much  of  his  thoughts;  but  his 
religion  was  of  that  genuine  kind,  which  by  representing  the 
performance  of  our  duties  to  our  neighbour  as  the  most  ac- 
ceptable service  to  God,  strengthens  all  the  charities  of  social 
life.  While  he  anticipates,  with  a hope  approaching  to  cer- 
tainty, a happy  futurity,  he  does  not  forget  those  who  have 
been  justly  dear  to  him  in  this  world.  He  writes,  on  the  day 
of  his  execution,  to  his  wife,  and  to  some  other  relations,  for 
whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a sort  of  parental  tender- 
ness, short  but  the  most  affectionate  letters,  wherein  he  gives 
them  the  greatest  satisfaction  then  in  his  power,  by  assuring 


' Burnet,  ii.  .TIS.  - Burnet. 
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them  of  his  comj)osure  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  refers 
them  for  further  consolations  to  those  sources  from  which  he 
derived  his  own.  In  his  letter  to  Sirs.  Smith,  written  on  the 
same  day,  he  says,  “ While  anything  was  a burden  to  me, 
your  concern  was;  which  is  a cross  greater  than  I can  ex- 
press,” (alluding,  probably,  to  the  pecuniary  loss  she  had  in- 
curred,) “but  I have,  I thank  God,  overcome  all.”*  Her 
name,  he  adds,  could  not  be  concealed,  and  that  he  knows  not 
what  may  have  been  discovered  from  any  paper  which  may 
have  been  taken;  otherwise  he  has  named  none  to  their  dis- 
advantage. He  states  that  those  in  w’hose  hands  he  is,  had 
at  first  used  him  hardly,  but  that  God  had  melted  their  hearts, 
and  that  he  was  now  treated  with  civility.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  he  mentions  the  liberty  he  had  obtained  of  sending 
this  letter  to  her;  a liberty  which  he  takes  as  a kindness  on 
their  part,  and  which  he  had  sought  that  she  might  not  think 
he  had  forgotten  her. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a few  sentences  present  so  striking  a 
picture  of  a mind  ti'uly  virtuous  and  honourable.  Heroic 
courage  is  the  least  part  of  his  praise,  and  vanishes  as  it  were 
from  our  sight,  when  we  contemplate  the  sensibility  with 
which  he  acknowledges  the  kindness,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  very 
men  who  are  leading  him  to  the  scafiFold;  the  generous  satis- 
faction which  he  feels  on  reflecting  that  no  confession  of  his 
has  endangered  his  associates;  and  above  all,  his  anxiety,  in 
such  moments,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  friendship  and 
gratitude,  not  only  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  but 
with  the  most  considerate  attention  to  the  feelings  as  well  as 
to  the  interests  of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  them. 
Indeed,  it  seems  throughout,  to  have  been  the  peculiar  feli- 
city of  this  man’s  mind,  that  everything  was  present  to  it  that 
ought  to  be  so;  nothing  that  ought  not.  Of  his  country  he 
could  not  be  unmindful;  and  it  was  one  among  other  conse- 
quences of  his  happy  temper,  that  on  this  subject  he  did  not 
entertain  those  gloomy  ideas,  which  the  then  state  of  Scotland 
was  but  too  well  fitted  to  inspire.  In  a conversation  with  an 
intimate  friend,  he  says,  that  though  he  does  not  take  upon 
him  to  be  a prophet,  he  doubts  not  but  that  deliverance  will 
come,  and  suddenly,  of  which  his  failings  had  rendered  him 
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unworthy  to  be  the  instrument.  In  some  verses  which  he 
composed  on  the  night  preceding  his  execution,  and  which  he 
intended  for  his  epitaph,  he  thus  expresses  this  hope  still  more 
distinctly: 

‘ On  luv  attempt  though  Providence  did  frown. 

His  oppressed  people  God  at  length  shall  own  ■, 

Another  hand,  by  more  successful  speed. 

Shall  raise  the  remnant,  bruise  the  serpent’s  head.” 

With  respect  to  the  epitaph  itself,  of  which  these  lines  form 
a part,  it  is  probable  that  he  composed  it  chiefly  with  a view 
to  amuse  and  relieve  his  mind,  fatigued  with  exertion,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  the  famous  marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, who,  in  similar  circumstances,  had  written  some  verses 
which  have  been  much  celebrated.  The  poetical  merit  of  the 
pieces  appears  to  be  nearly  equal,  and  is  not  in  either  instance 
considerable,  and  they  are  only  in  so  far  valuable,  as  they 
may  serve  to  convey  to  us  some  image  of  the  minds  by  which 
they  were  produced.  He  who  reads  them  with  this  view, 
will,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  spirit  manifested  in  the 
two  compositions,  is  rather  equal  in  degree  than  like  in  cha- 
racter; that  the  courage  of  Montrose  was  more  turbulent,  that 
of  Argyle  more  calm  and  sedate.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  more  memorials  left  of  pas- 
sages so  interesting,  and  that  even  of  those  which  we  do  pos- 
sess, a great  part  is  obscured  by  time,  it  must  be  confessed, 
on  the  other,  that  we  have  quite  enough  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce, that  for  constancy  and  equanimity  under  the  severest 
trials,  few  men  have  equ^ed,  none  ever  surpassed,  the  earl  of 
Argyle.  The  most  powerful  of  aU  tempters,  hope,  was  not 
held  out  to  him,  so  that  he  had  not,  it  is  true,  in  addition 
to  his  other  hard  tasks,  that  of  resisting  her  seductive  in- 
fluence; but  the  pa.ssions  of  a different  class  had  the  fullest 
scope  for  their  attacks.  These,  however,  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  his  well-disciplined  mind.  Anger  could  not  ex- 
asperate, fear  could  not  appal  him;  and  if  disappointment  and 
indignation  at  the  misbehaviour  of  his  followers,  and  the  su- 
pineness of  the  country,  did  occasionally,  as  sure  they  must, 
cause  uneasy  sensations,  they  had  not  the  power  to  extort 
from  him  one  unbecoming,  or  even  querulous  expression. 
Let  him  be  weighed  never  so  scrupulously,  and  in  the  nicest 
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scales,  he  will  not  be  found,  in  a single  instance,  wanting  in 
the  charity  of  a Christian,  the  firmness  and  benevolence  of  a 
patriot,  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  a man  of  honour. 

The  Scotch  parliament  had,  on  the  11th  of  June,  sent  an 
address  to  the  king,  wherein,  after  praising  his  m^esty,  as 
usual,  for  his  extraordinary  prudence,  courage,  and  conduct, 
and  loading  Argyle,  whom  they  styled  an  hereditary  traitor, 
with  every  reproach  they  can  devise,  among  others,  that  of 
ingratitude  for  the  favours  which  he  had  received,  as  well 
from  his  majesty  as  from  bis  predecessor,  they  implore  his 
majesty  that  the  earl  may  find  no  favour,  and  that  the  earl’s 
family,  the  heritoVs,  ringleaders,  and  preachers  who  joined 
him,  should  be  for  ever  declared  incapable  of  mercy,  or  bear- 
ing any  honour  or  estate  in  the  kingdom,  and  all  subjects 
discharged  under  the  highest  pains  to  intercede  for  them  in 
any  manner  of  way.  Never  was  address  more  graciously  re- 
ceived, or  more  readily  complied  widi;  and,  accordingly,  the 
following  letter,  with  the  royal  signature,  and  countersigned 
by  lord  Melford,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  was  dis- 
patched to  the  council  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  them  entered 
and  registered  on  the  29th  of  June. 

“ Whereas,  the  late  earl  of  Argyle  is,  by  the  providence  of 
Gk)d,  fallen  into  our  power,  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that 
you  take  all  ways  to  know  from  him  those  things  which  con- 
cern our  government  most,  as  his  assisters  with  men,  arms, 
and  money,  his  associates  and  correspondents,  his  designs,  &c. 
But  this  must  be  done,  so  as  no  time  may  be  lost  in  bringing 
him  to  condign  punishment,  by  causing  him  to  be  demeaned 
as  a traitor,  within  the  space  of  three  days  after  this  shall 
come  to  your  hands,  an  account  of  which,  with  what  he  shall 
confess,  you  shall  send  immediately  to  us  or  our  secretaries, 
for  doing  which  this  shall  be  your  warrant.”' 

When  it  is  recollected  that  torture  had  been  in  common  use 
in  Scotland,  and  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed had  often  caused  it  to  be  inflicted,  the  words  “ It  is 
our  will  and  pleasure  that  you  take  all  ways,”  seem  to  con- 
vey a positive  command  for  applying  of  it  in  this  instance;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  Argyle  w'as  not  tortured.  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  seeming  disregard  of  the  royal  injunctions  does 
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not  appear.  One  would  hope,  tor  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  that  James,  struck  with  some  compunction  for  the 
injuries  he  had  already  heaped  upon  the  head  of  this  unfor- 
tunate nobleman,  sent  some  private  orders  contradictory  to 
this  public  letter;  but  there  is  no  trace  to  be  discovered  of 
such  a circumstance.  The  managers  themselves  might  feel  a 
sympathy  for  a man  of  their  own  rank,  which  had  no  in- 
fluence in  the  cases  where  only  persons  of  an  inferior  station 
were  to  be  the  sufferers;  and  in  those  words  of  the  king’s 
letter,  which  enjoin  a speedy  punishment  as  the  primary 
object  to  which  all  others  must  give  way,  they  might  find  a 
pretext  for  overlooking  the  most  odious  part  of  the  order,  and 
of  indulging  their  humanity,  such  as  it  was,  by  appointing  the 
earliest  day  possible  for  the  execution.  In  order  that  the 
triumph  of  injustice  might  be  complete,  it  was  determined  that, 
without  any  new  trial,  the  earl  should  suffer  upon  the  ini- 
quitous sentence  of  1682.  Accordingly,  the  very  next  day 
ensuing  was  appointed,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  he  was 
brought  from  the  castle,  first  to  the  Laigh  Council-house,  and 
thence  to  the  place  of  execution. 

Before  he  left  the  castle,  he  had  his  dinner  at  the  usual 
hour,  at  which  he  discoursed,  not  only  calmly,  but  even 
cheerfully,  with  Mr.  Charteris  and  others.  After  dinner  he 
retired,  as  was  his  custom,  to  his  bed-chamber,  where,  it  is 
recorded,  that  he  slept  quietly  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
While  he  was  in  his  bed,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council 
came  and  intimated  to  the  attendants  a desire  to  speak  with 
him:  upon  being  told  that  the  earl  was  asleep,  and  had  left 
orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  the  manager  ^sbelieved  the 
account,  which  he  considered  as  a device  to  avoid  further 
questionings.  To  satisfy  him,  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber  was 
half  opened,  and  he  then  beheld,  enjoying  a sweet  and  tran- 
quil slumber,  the  man,  who  by  the  doom  of  him  and  his  fellows, 
was  to  die  within  the  space  of  two  short  hours!  Struck  with 
this  sight,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  quitted  the  castle  with 
the  utmost  precipitation,  and  hid  himself  in  the  lodgings  of 
an  acquaintance  who  lived  near,  where  he  flung  himself  upon 
the  first  bed  that  presented  itself,  and  had  every  appearance 
of  a man  suffering  the  most  excruciating  torture.  His  friend, 
who  had  been  apprised  by  the  servant  of  the  state  he  was  in, 
and  who  naturally  concluded  that  he  was  ill,  offered  him 
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some  wine.  He  refused,  saying,  “ No,  no,  that  will  not  help 
me:  I have  been  in  at  Argyle,  and  saw  him  sleeping  as 
pleasantly  as  ever  man  did,  within  an  hour  of  eternity.  But 

as  for  me The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this 

anecdote  relates  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  truth  of  it  may 
therefore  be  fairly  considered  as  liable  to  that  degree  of  doubt 
with  which  men  of  judgment  receive  every  species  of  tradi- 
tional history.  Woodrow,  however,  whose  veracity  is  above 
suspicion,  says  he  had  it  from  the  most  unquestionable  autho- 
rity'. It  is  not  in  itself  unlikely;  and  who  is  there  that 
would  not  wish  it  true?  What  a satisfactory  spectacle  to  a 
philosophical  mind,  to  see  the  oppressor,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  envying  his  victim!  What  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  superiority  of  virtue!  What  an  affecting  and  forcible  tes- 
timony to  the  value  of  that  peace  of  mind,  which  innocence 
alone  can  confer!  We  know  not  who  this  man  was;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  the  guilt  which  agonized  him  was  pro- 
bably incurred  for  the  sake  of  some  vain  title,  or,  at  least,  of 
some  increase  of  wealth,  which  he  did  not  want,  and  possibly 
knew  not  how  to  enjoy,  our  disgust  is  turned  into  something 
like  compassion  for  that  very  foolish  class  of  men,  whom  the 
world  calls  wise  in  their  generation. 

Soon  after  his  short  repose  Argyle  was  brought,  according 
to  order,  to  the  Laigh  Council-house,  from  which  place  is 
dated  the  letter  to  his  wife,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. On  the  scaffold  he  had  some  discourse,  as  well  with 
Mr.  Annand,  a minister  appointed  by  government  to  attend 
him,  as  with  Mr.  Charteris.  He  desired  both  of  them  to  pray 
for  him,  and  prayed  himself  with  much  fervency  and  devo- 
tion. The  speech  which  he  made  to  the  people  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  passages  already  related.  The 
same  mixture  of  firmness  and  mildness  is  conspicuous  in 
every  part  of  it.  “ We  ought  not,”  says  he,  “ to  despise 
our  afflictions,  nor  to  faint  under  them.  We  must  not  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  exasperated  against  the  instruments  of  our 
troubles,  nor  by  fraudulent,  nor  pusillanimous  compliances, 
bring  guilt  upon  ourselves;  faint  hearts  are  ordinarily  false 
hearts,  choosing  sin,  rather  than  suffering.”  He  offers  his 
prayers  to  Grod  for  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 
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and  L'eland,  and  that  an  end  maj  be  put  to  their  present 
trials.  Having  then  asked  pardon  for  his  own  failings,  both 
of  God  and  man,  he  would  have  concluded;  but  being  re- 
minded that  he  had  said  nothing  of  the  royal  family,  he  adds, 
that  he  refers,  in  this  matter,  to  what  he  had  said  at  his  trial 
concerning  the  test;  that  he  prayed  there  never  might  be 
wanting  one  of  the  royal  family  to  support  the  protestant 
religion;  and  if  any  of  them  had  swerved  from  the  true  faith, 
he  prayed  God  to  turn  their  hearts,  but,  at  any  rate,  to  save 
his  people  from  their  machinations.  When  he  had  ended,  he 
turned  to  the  south  side  of  the  scaffold,  and  said,  “ Gentle- 
men, I pray  you  do  not  misconstruct  my  behaviour  this  day: 
I freely  forgive  all  men  their  wrongs  and  injuries  done 
against  me,  as  I desire  to  bo  forgiven  of  God.”  Mr.  An- 
nand  repeated  these  words  louder  to  the  people.  The  earl 
then  went  to  the  north  side  of  the  scaffold,  and  used  the 
same  or  the  like  expressions.  IVIr.  Annand  repeated  them 
again,  and  said,  “ This  nobleman  dies  a protestant.”  The 
earl  stepped  forward  again,  and  said,  “ I die  not  only  a pro- 
testant, but  with  a heart-hatred  of  popery,  prelacy,  and  all 
superstition  whatsomever.”'  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  if  these  last  expressions  had  never  been  uttered,  as 
there  appears  certainly  something  of  violence  in  them  unsuit- 
able to  the  general  tenor  of  his  language;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  first,  that  the  opinion  that  the  pope  is  anti- 
christ was  at  that  time  general  among  almost  all  the  zealous 
protestants  in  these  kingdoms;  secondly,  that  Annand,  being 
employed  by  government,  and  probably  an  episcopalian,  the 
earl  might  apprehend  that  the  declaration  of  such  a minister 
might  not  convey  the  precise  idea,  which  he,  Argyle,  aifixed 
to  the  word  protestant. 

He  then  embraced  his  friends,  gave  some  tokens  of  re- 
membrance to  his  son-in-law,  lord  Maitland,  for  his  daughter 
and  grandchildren,  stripped  himself  of  part  of  his  apparel,  of 
which  he  likewise  made  presents,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block.  Having  uttered  a short  prayer,  he  gave  the  signal  to 
the  executioner,  which  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  his  h.3ad 
severed  from  his  body.*  Such  were  the  last  hours,  and  such 
the  final  close,  of  this  great  man’s  life.  May  the  like  happy 
serenity  in  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  a death  equally 
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glorious,  be  the  lot  of  all  whom  tyranny,  of  whatever  denomi* 
nation  or  description,  shall  in  any  age,  or  in  any  country,  call 
to  expiate  their  virtues  on  the  scaffold ! 

Of  the  followers  of  Argyle,  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
above  recounted,  the  fortunes  were  various.  Among  those 
who  either  surrendered  or  were  taken,  some  suffered  the  same 
fate  with  their  commander,  others  were  pardoned;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  those  who  escaped  to  foreign  parts,  many 
after  a short  exile  returned  triumphantly  to  their  country  at 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  under  a system  congenial  to 
their  principles,  some  even  attained  the  highest  honours 
of  the  state.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  when,  after  the 
disastrous  night-march  from  Killeme,  a separation  took 
place  at  Kilpatrick  between  Argyle  and  his  confedei'ates,  sir 
John  Cochrane,  sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  others,  crossed  the 
Clyde  into  Renfrewshire,  with  about,  it  is  supposed,  two 
hundred  men.  Upon  their  landing,  they  met  with  some 
opposition  from  a troop  of  militia  horse,  which  was,  however, 
feeble  and  ineffectual;  but  fresh  parties  of  militia,  as  well  as 
regular  troops  drawing  together,  a sort  of  scuffle  ensued,  near 
a place  called  Muirdyke;  an  offer  of  quarter  was  made  by 
the  king’s  troops,  but  (probably  on  account  of  the  conditions 
annexed  to  it)  was  refused;  and  Cochrane  and  the  rest,  now 
reduced  to  the  number  of  seventy,  took  shelter  in  a fold-dyke, 
where  they  vrere  able  to  resist  and  repel,  though  not  without 
loss  on  each  side,  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Their  situation 
was  nevertheless  still  desperate,  and  in  the  night  they  deter- 
mined to  make  their  escape.  The  king’s  troops  having 
retired,  this  was  effected  without  difficulty;  and  this  remnant 
of  an  army  being  dispersed  by  common  consent,  every  man 
sought  his  own  safety  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  Sir 
John  Cochrane  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  an  uncle,  by  whom, 
or  by  whose  wife,  it  is  said,  he  was  betrayed.  He  was,  how- 
ever, pardoned;  and  from  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
constant  and  seemingly  peevish  opposition  which  he  gave  to 
almost  all  Aisle’s  plans,  a suspicion  has  arisen,  that  he  bad 
been  treacherous  throughout.  But  the  account  given  of  his 
pardon  by  Burnet,  who  says  his  father,  lord  Dundonald,  who 
was  an  opulent  nobleman,  purchased  it  with  a considerable  sum 
of  money,*  is  more  credible,  as  well  as  more  candid;  and  it 
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must  be  remembered,  that  in  sir  John’s  disputes  with  his 
general,  he  was  almost  always  acting  in  conjunction  with  sir 
Patrick  Ilume,  who  is  proved,  by  the  subsequent  events,  and 
indeed  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  and  conduct,  to  have 
been  uniformly  sincere  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Cochrane  was  sent  to  England,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  king,  and  gave  such  answers  to  the  questions  put  to 
him,  as  were  deemed  satisfactory  by  his  majesty;  and  the 
information  thus  obtained,  whatever  might  be  the  real  and 
secret  causes,  furnished  a plausible  pretence  at  least  for  the 
exercise  of  royal  mercy.  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  after  having 
concealed  himself  some  time  in  the  house,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection, of  lady  Eleanor  Dunbar,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Egling- 
ton,  found  means  to  escape  to  Holland,  whence  he  returned 
in  better  times,  and  was  created  first  lord  Hume  of  Polwarth, 
and  afterward  earl  of  Marchmont.  Fullarton,  and  Campbell 
of  Auchinbreak,  appear  to  have  escaped,  but  by  what  means 
is  not  known.  Two  sons  of  Argyle,  John  and  Charles,  and 
Archibsild  Campbell,  his  nephew,  were  sentenced  to  death 
and  forfeiture,  but  the  capital  part  of  the  sentence  was 
remitted.  Thomas  Archer,  a clergyman,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Muirdyke,  was  executed,  notwithstanding  many 
applications  in  his  favour,  among  which  was  one  from  lord 
Druralanrig,  Queensbury’s  eldest  son.  Woodrow,  who  was 
himself  a presbyterian  minister,  and  though  a most  valuable 
and  correct  historian,  was  not  without  a tincture  of  the  pre- 
judices belonging  to  his  order,  attributes  the  unrelenting 
spirit  of  the  government  in  this  instance,  to  their  malice 
against  the  clergy  of  his  sect.  Some  of  the  holy  ministry, 
he  observes,  as  Guthrie  at  the  restoration,  Kidd  and  Mackail 
after  the  insurrections  at  Pentland  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 
now  Archer,  were  upon  every  occasion  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  of  the  persecutors.*  But  to  him  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  this  period,  the  habitual  cruelty  of  the 
government  will  fully  account  for  any  particular  act  of 
severity;  and  it  is  only  in  cases  of  lenity — such  as  that  of 
Cochrane,  for  instance — that  he  will  look  for  some  hidden  or 
special  motive. 

Ayloff,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  kill  himself,  was,  like 
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Cochrane,  sent  to  London  to  be  examined.  His  relationship 
to  the  king’s  first  wife  might  perhaps  be  one  inducement  to 
this  measure,  or  it  might  be  thought  more  expedient  that  he 
should  be  executed  for  the  Rye  House  plot,  the  credit  of 
which  it  was  a favourite  object  of  the  court  to  u[fiiold,  than 
for  his  recent  acts  of  rebellion  in  Scotland.  Upon  his  ex- 
amination he  refused  to  give  any  information,  and  sufifered 
death  upon  a sentence  of  outlawry,  which  had  passed  in  the 
former  reign.  It  is  recorded,  that  James  interrogated  him 
personally,  and  finding  him  sullen,  and  unwilling  to  speak, 
said:  “Mr.  Ayloff,  you  know  it  is  in  my  power  to  pardon 
you,  therefore  say  that  which  may  deserve  it:”  to  which 
Ayloff  replied:  “ Though  it  is  in  your  power,  it  is  not  in 
your  nature  to  pardon.”  This,  however,  is  one  of  those 
anecdotes,  which  is  believed  rather  on  account  of  the  air  of 
nature  that  belongs  to  them,  than  upon  any  very  good  tra- 
ditional authority,  and  which  ought,  therefore,  when  any  very 
material  inference,  with  respect  either  to  fact  or  character, 
is  to  be  drawn  from  them,  to  be  received  with  great  caution. 

Rumbold,  covered  with  wounds,  and  defending  himself 
with  uncommon  exertions  of  strength  and  courage,  was  at 
last  taken.  However  desirable  it  might  have  been  thought, 
to  execute  in  England  a man  so  deeply  implicated  in  the  Rye 
House  plot,  the  state  of  Rumbold’s  hedth  made  such  a project 
impracticable.  Had  it  been  attempted,  he  would  probably, 
by  a natural  death,  have  disappointed  the  views  of  a govern- 
ment who  were  eager  to  see  brought  to  the  block,  a man 
whom  they  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  guilty  of  having 
projected  the  assassination  of  the  late  and  present  king. 
Weakened  as  he  was  in  body,  his  mind  was  firm,  his  con- 
stancy unshaken;  and  notwithstanding  some  endeavours  that 
were  made,  by  drums  and  other  instruments,  to  drown  his 
voice  when  he  was  addressing  the  people  from  the  scaffold, 
enough  has  been  preserved  of  what  he  then  uttered,  to  satisfy 
us,  that  his  personal  courage,  the  praise  of  which  has  not 
been  denied  him,  was  not  of  the  vulgar  or  constitutional  kind, 
but  was  accompanied  with  a proportionable  vigour  of  mind. 
Upon  hearing  his  sentence,  whether  in  imitation  of  Montrose, 
or  from  that  congeniality  of  character,  which  causes  men  in 
similar  circumstances  to  conceive  similar  sentiments,  he 
expressed  the  same  wish  which  that  gallant  nobleman  had 
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done;  lie  wished  he  had  a limb  lor  every  town  in  Christen- 
dom. With  respect  to  the  intended  assassination  imputed  to 
him,  he  protested  his  innocence,  and  desired  to  be  believed 
upon  the  faith  of  a dying  man;  adding,  in  terms  as  natural  as 
they  are  forcibly  descriptive  of  a conscious  dignity  of  cha- 
racter, that  he  was  too  well  known,  for  any  to  have  had  the 
imprudence  to  make  such  a proposition  to  him.  He  concluded 
with  plain,  and  apparently  sincere,  declarations  of  his  un- 
diminished attachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  civil  and 
religious;  denied  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  monarchy,  afldrm- 
ing,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  considered  it,  when  properly 
limited,  as  the  most  eligible  form  of  government;  but  that  he 
never  could  believe  that  any  man  was  born  marked  by  God 
above  another,  “ for  none  comes  into  the  world  with  a saddle 
on  his  back,  neither  any  booted  and  spurred  to  ride  liim.”* 
Except  by  Ralph,  who,  with  a warmth  that  does  honour  to 
his  feelings,  expatiates  at  some  length  upon  the  subject,  the 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  man 
have  been  little  noticed.  Rapin,  Echard,  Kennet,  Hume, 
make  no  mention  of  them  whatever;  and  yet,  exclusively  of 
the  interest  always  excited  by  any  great  display  of  spirit  and 
magnanimity,  his  solemn  denial  of  the  project  of  assassination 
imputed  to  him  in  the  affair  of  the  Rye  House  plot,  is  in  itself 
a fact  of  great  importance,  and  one  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  attract,  in  no  small  degree,  the  attention  of  the 
historian.  That  Hume,  who  has  taken  some  pains  in  canvass- 
ing the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Rye 
House  plot,  should  pass  it  over  in  silence,  is  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, because,  in  the  case  of  the  popish  plot,  he  lays,  and 
justly  lays,  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  dying  declarations  of 
the  sufferers.  Burnet  adverts,  as  well  to  the  peculiar 
language  used  by  Rumbold,  as  to  his  denial  of  the  assassina- 
tion; but  having  before  given  us  to  understand  that  he  be- 
lieved that  no  such  crime  had  been  projected,  it  is  the  less  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  does  not  much  dwell  upon  this  further 
evidence  in  favour  of  his  former  opinion.  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
upon  the  authority  of  a paper  which  he  does  not  produce, 
but  from  which  he  quotes  enough  to  show,  that  if  produced 
it  would  not  answer  his  purpose,  takes  Rumbold’s  guilt  for  a 
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decided  fact,  and  then  states  liis  dying  protestations  of  his 
innocence,  as  an  instance  of  aggravated  wickedness.*  It  is 
to  he  remarked,  too,  that  although  sir  John  is  pleased  roundly 
to  assert,  that  Rumbold  denied  the  share  he  had  had  in  the 
Rye  House  plot,  yet  the  particular  words  which  he  cites 
neither  contain,  nor  express,  nor  imply  any  such  denial.  He 
has  not  even  selected  those  by  which  the  design  of  assassina- 
tion was  denied,  (the  only  denial  that  was  uttered,)  but  refers 
to  a general  declaration  made  by  Rumbold,  that  he  had  done 
injustice  to  no  man — a declaration  which  was  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  his  having  been  a party  to  a plot,  which  he, 
no  doubt,  considered  as  justifiable,  and  even  meritorious. 
This  is  not  all:  the  paper  referred  to  is  addressed  to  Walcot, 
by  whom  Rumbold  states  himself  to  have  been  led  on;  and 
Walcot,  with  his  last  breath,  denied  his  own  participation  in 
any  design  to  murder  either  Charles  or  James.  Thus,  there- 
fore, whether  the  declaration  of  the  sufferer  be  interpreted  in 
a general  or  in  a particular  sense,  there  is  no  contradiction 
whatever  between  it  and  the  paper  adduced;  but  thus  it  is 
that  the  character  of  a brave  and,  as  far  as  appears,  a virtuous 
man,  is  most  unjustly  and  cruelly  traduced.  An  incredible 
confusion  of  head,  and  an  uncommon  want  of  reasoning 
powers,  which  distinguish  the  author  to  whom  I refer,  are,  I 
should  charitably  hope,  the  true  sources  of  his  misrepresenta- 
tion; while  others  may  probably  impute  it  to  his  desire  of 
blackening,  upon  any  pretence,  a person  whose  name  is  more 
or  less  connected  with  those  of  Sidney  and  Russell.  It  ought 
not,  perhaps,  to  pass  without  observation,  that  this  attack 
upon  Rumbold  is  introduced  only  in  an  oblique  manner:  the 
rigour  of  government  destroyed,  says  the  historian,  the  morals 
it  intended  to  correct,  and  made  the  unhappy  sufferer  add  to 
his  former  crimes,  the  atrocity  of  declaring  a falsehood  in  his 
last  moments.  Now,  what  particular  instances  of  rigour  are 
■ here  alluded  to,  it  is  difficult  to  guess:  for  surely  the  execu- 
tion of  a man  whom  he  sets  down  as  guilty  of  a design  to 
murder  the  two  royal  brothers,  could  not,  even  in  the  judg- 
ment of  persons  much  less  accustomed  than  sir  John  to  palliate 
the  crimes  of  princes,  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  blameable 
severity;  but  it  was  thought,  perhaps,  that  for  the  purpose  of 

‘ Dnlrymple’s  Memoirs,  i.  141. 
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conveying  a calumny  upon  the  persons  concerned,  or  accused 
of  being  concerned,  in  the  Rye  House  plot,  an  atfected  censure 
upon  the  government  would  be  the  fittest  vehicle. 

The  fact  itself,  that  Rumbold  did,  in  his  last  hours,  solemnly 
deny  the  having  been  concerned  in  any  project  for  assassi- 
nating the  king  or  duke,  has  not,  I believe,  been  questioned.' 
It  is  not  invalidated  by  the  silence  of  some  historians:  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  misrepresentation  of  others.  The  first 
question  that  naturally  presents  itself,  must  be,  was  this  de- 
claration true?  The  asseverations  of  dying  men  have  always 
had,  and  will  always  have,  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  do  not  push  their  ill  opinion  of  mankind  to  the 
most  outrageous  and  unwarrantable  length;  but  though  the 
weight  of  such  asseverations  be  in  all  cases  great,  it  will  not 
be  in  all  equal.  It  is  material  therefore  to  consider,  first, 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  may  tend  in  particular 
cases  to  diminish  their  credit;  and  next,  how  far  such  circum- 
stances appear  to  have  existed  in  the  case  before  us.  The  case 
where  this  species  of  evidence  would  be  the  least  convincing, 
would  be  where  hope  of  pardon  is  entertained;  for  then  the 
man  is  not  a dying  man  in  the  sense  of  the  proposition,  for 
he  has  not  that  certainty  that  his  falsehood  will  not  avail  him, 
which  is. the  principal  foundation  of  the  credit  due  to  lus 
assertions.  For  the  same  reason,  though  in  a less  degree,  he 
who  hopes  for  favour  to  his  children,  or  to  other  surviving 
connexions,  is  to  be  listened  to  with  some  caution;  for  the 
existence  of  one  virtue  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  of 
another,  and  he  who  loves  his  children  and  iriends  may  yet 
be  profligate  and  unprincipled;  or,  deceiving  himself,  may 
think  that  while  his  ends  are  laudable,  he  ought  not  to  hesitate 
concerning  the  means.  Beside  these  more  obvious  temptations 
to  prevarication,  there  is  another  which,  though  it  may  lie 
somewhat  deeper,  yet  experience  teaches  us  to  be  rooted  in 
human  nature:  I mean  that  sort  of  obstinacy,  or  false  shame, 
which  makes  men  so  unwilling  to  retract  what  they  have  once 
advanced,  whether  in  matter  of  opinion  or  of  fact.  The 
general  character  of  the  man  is  also  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
human  testimony,  a circumstance  of  the  greatest  moment. 

> It  is  confirmed  beyond  contradiction  by  lord  Fountainhall's  account  of 
his  trial  and  execution. 
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Where  none  of  the  above  mentioned  objections  occur,  and 
where  therefore  the  weight  of  evidence  in  question  is  con- 
fessedly considerable,  yet  is  it  still  liable  to  be  balanced  or 
outweighed  by  evidence  in  the  opposite  scale. 

Let  Rumbold’s  declaration,  then,  be  examined  upon  these 
principles,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  has  every  character  of 
truth,  without  a single  circumstance  to  discredit  it.  He  was 
so  far  from  entertaining  any  hope  of  pardon,  that  he  did  not 
seem  even  to  wish  it;  and  indeed  if  he  had  had  any  such 
chimerical  object  in  view,  he  must  have  known  that  to  have 
supplied  the  government  with  a proof  of  the  Rye  House 
assassination  plot,  would  be  a more  likely  road  at  least,  than 
a steady  denial,  to  obtain  it.  He  left  none  behind  him  for 
whom  to  entreat  favour,  or  whose  welfare  or  honour  were  at 
all  affected  by  any  confession  or  declaration  he  might  make. 
If,  in  a prospective  view,  he  was  without  temptation,  so 
neither,  if  he  looked  back,  was  he  fettered  by  any  former 
declaration;  so  that  he  could  not  be  influenced  by  that  en*o- 
neous  notion  of  consistency,  to  which,  it  may  be  feared,  that 
truth,  even  in  the  most  awful  moments,  has  in  some  cases 
been  sacrificed.  His  timely  escape  in  1683,  had  saved  him 
from  the  necessity  of  making  any  protestation  upon  the  subject 
of  his  innocence  at  that  time;  and  the  words  of  the  letter  to 
Walcot  are  so  far  from  containing  such  a protestation,  that 
they  are  quoted  (very  absurdly,  it  is  true,)  by  sir  John 
Dalrymple,  as  an  avowal  of  guilt.  If  his  testimony  is  free 
from  these  particular  objections,  much  less  is  it  impeached  by 
his  general  character,  which  was  that  of  a bold  and  daring 
man,  who  was  very  unlikely  to  feel  shame  in  avowing  what 
he  had  not  been  ashamed  to  commit,  and  who  seems  to  have 
taken  a delight  in  speaking  bold  truths,  or  at  least  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  such,  without  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  his  hearers  were  likely  to  receive  them.  With  respect 
to  the  last  consideration,  that  of  the  opposite  evidence,  it  all 
depends  upon  the  veracity  of  men  who,  according  to  their 
own  account,  betrayed  their  comrades,  and  were  actuated  by 
the  hope  either  of  pardon  or  reward. 

It  appears  to  be  of  the  more  consequence  to  clear  up  this 
matter,  because,  if  we  should  be  of  opinion,  as  I think  we  all 
must  be,  that  the  story  of  the  intended  assassination  of  the 
king,  in  his  way  from  Newmarket,  is  as  fabulous  as  that  of 
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the  silver  bullets  by  which  he  was  to  have  been  shot  at 
Windsor,  a most  singular  train  of  reflections  will  force  itself 
upon  our  minds,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
times,  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  two  causes  gained  suc- 
cessively the  advantage  over  each  other.  The  royalists  had 
found  it  impossible  to  discredit  the  fiction,  gross  as  it  was,  of 
the  popish  plot;  nor  could  they  prevent  it  from  being  a 
powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  who  during  the 
alarm  raised  by  it,  gained  an  irresistible  superiority  in  the 
house  of  commons,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  most  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  But  they  who  could  not  quiet  a false  alarm 
raised  by  their  adversaries,  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
raising  one  equally  false  in  their  own  favour,  by  the  supposed 
detection  of  the  intended  assassination.  With  regard  to  the 
advantages  derived  to  the  respective  parties  from  those  de- 
testable fictions,  if  it  be  ui^ed,  on  one  hand,  that  the  panic 
spread  by  the  whigs  was  more  universal  and  more  violent  in 
its  effects,  it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  other,  that  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  tories  were,  on  account  of  their  alliance  with  the 
crown,  more  durable  and  decisive.  There  is  a superior  solidity 
ever  belonging  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  as  compared  with 
that  of  any  body  of  men  or  party,  or  even  with  either  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature.  A party  has  influence,  but, 
properly  speaking,  no  power.  The  houses  of  parliament 
have  abundance  of  power,  but,  as  bodies,  little  or  no  influence. 
The  crown  has  both  power  and  influence,  which,  when  exerted 
with  wisdom  and  steadiness,  will  always  be  found  too  strong 
for  any  opposition  whatever,  till  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  party 
attachments  shall  be  found  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  influence  of  the  executive  power. 

While  these  matters  were  transacting  in  Scotland,  Mon- 
ipouth,  conformably  to  his  promise  to  Argyle,  set  sail  from 
Holland,  and  landed  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  1 1th  of 
June.  He  was  attended  by  lord  Grey  of  Wark,  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  colonel  Matthews,  Ferguson,  and  a few  other  gentle- 
men.. His  reception  was,  among  the  lower  ranks,  cordial, 
and  for  some  days  at  least,  if  not  w’eeks,  there  seemed  to 
have  been  more  foundation  for  the  sanguine  hopes  of  lord 
Grey  and  others,  his  followers,  than  the  duke  had  supposed. 
The  first  step  taken  by  the  invader,  was  to  issue  a proclama- 
tion, which  he  caused  to  be  read  in  the  market-place.  In 
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this  mscrument  he  touched  upon  what  were,  no  doubt,  thought 
to  be  the  most  popular  topics,  and  loaded  James  and  his 
catholic  friends  with  every  imputation  which  had  at  any  time 
been  thrown  against  them.  This  declaration  appears  to  have 
been  well  received,  and  the  numbers  that  came  in  to  liim 
were  very  considerable;  but  his  means  of  arming  them  were 
limited,  nor  had  he  much  confidence,  for  the  purpose  of  any 
important  military  operation,  in  men  unused  to  discipline, 
and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  war.  Without 
examining  the  question  whether  or  not  Monmouth,  from  his 
professional  prejudices,  carried,  as  some  have  alleged  he  did, 
his  difiSdence  of  unpractised  soldiers  and  new  levies  too  far, 
it  seems  clear  that,  in  his  situation,  the  best,  or  rather  the 
only  chance  of  success,  was  to  be  looked  for  in  counsels  of 
the  boldest  kind.  If  he  could  not  immediately  strike  some 
important  stroke,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  ever  should;  nor 
indeed  was  he  in  a condition  to  wait.  He  could  not  flatter 
himself,  as  Argyle  had  done,  that  he  had  a strong  country, 
full  of  relations  and  dependants,  where  he  might  secure  him- 
self till  the  co-operation  of  his  confederate  or  some  other 
favourable  circumstance  might  put  it  in  his  power  to  act 
more  efficaciously.  Of  any  brilliant  success  in  Scotland  he 
could  not,  at  this  time,  entertain  any  hope,  nor  if  he  had, 
could  he  rationally  expect  that  any  events  in  that  quarter 
would  make  the  sort  of  impression  here,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  success  would  produce  in  Scotland.  With  money 
he  was  wholly  unprovided;  nor  does  it  appear,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  inclination  of  some  considerable  men,  such  as 
lords  Macclesfield,  Brandon,  Delamere,  and  others,  that  any 
persons  of  that  description  were  ragaged  to  join  in  his  enter- 
prise. His  reception  had  been  above  his  hopes,  and  his 
recruits  more  numerous  than  could  be  expected,  or  than  he 
was  able  to  furnish  with  arms;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
forces  in  arms  against  him  consisted  chiefly  in  a militia,  for-  < 
midable  neither  from  numbers  nor  discipline,  and  moreover  ' 
suspected  of  disaffection.  The  present  moment,  therefore, 
seemed  to  offer  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  enterprise 
of  any  that  was  like  to  occur;  but  the  unfortunate  Monmouth 
judged  otherwise,  and,  as  if  he  were  to  defend  rather  than  to 
attack,  directed  his  chief  policy  to  the  avoiding  of  a general 
action. 
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It  being,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  dislodge  some 
troops  which  the  earl  of  Feversham  had  thrown  into  Bridport, 
a detachment  of  three  hundred  men  was  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  had  the  most  complete  success,  notwithstanding 
the  cowardice  of  lord  Grey,  who  commanded  them.  This 
nobleman,  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  persuading  his 
friend  to  the  invasion,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  danger  is 
said  to  have  left  the  troops  whom  he  commanded,  and  to  have 
sought  his  own  personal  safety  in  flight.  The  troops  carried 
Bridport,  to  the  shame  of  the  commander  who  had  deserted 
them,  and  returned  to  Lyme. 

It  is  related  by  Ferguson,  that  Monmouth  said  to  Matthews, 
“ What  shall  I do  with  lord  Grey?”  to  which  the  other 
answered,  “ That  he  was  the  only  general  in  Europe  who 
would  ask  such  a question;”  intending,  no  doubt,  to  reproach 
the  duke  with  the  excess  to  which  he  pushed  his  characteristic 
virtues  of  mildness  and  forbearance.  That  these  virtues 
formed  a part  of  his  character,  is  most  true,  and  the  personal 
friendship  in  which  he  had  lived  with  Grey  would  incline 
him  still  more  to  the  exercise  of  them  upon  this  occasion ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  the  delinquent  was,  in 
respect  of  rank,  property,  and  perhaps  too  of  talent,  by  far 
the  most  considerable  man  he  had  with  him;  and  therefore, 
that  prudential  motives  might  concur  to  deter  a general  from 
proceeding  to  violent  measures  with  such  a person,  especially 
in  a civil  war,  where  the  discipline  of  an  armed  party  cannot 
be  conducted  upon  the  same  system  as  that  of  a regular  army 
serving  in  a foreign  war.  Monmouth’s  disappointment  in 
lord  Grey  was  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
who,  in  a sort  of  scuffle  that  ensued,  upon  his  being  reproached 
for  having  seized  a horse  belonging  to  a man  of  the  country, 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  the  owner.  Monmouth,  however 
unwilling,  thought  himself  obliged  to  dismiss  him;  and  thus, 
while  a fatal  concurrence  of  circumstances  forced  him  to 
part  with  the  man  he  esteemed,  and  to  retain  him  whom  he 
despised,  he  found  himself  at  once  disappointed  of  the  support 
of  the  two  persons  upon  whom  he  had  most  relied. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  his  army  being  now  increased  to 
near  three  thousand  men,  the  duke  marched  from  Lyme. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  this  step  with  a view  to 
any  enterprise  of  importance,  but  rather  to  avoid  the  danger 
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which  he  apprehended  from  the  motions  of  the  Devonshire 
and  Somerset  militi^,  whose  object  it  seemed  to  be  to  shut  him 
up  in  Lyme.  In  his  first  day’s  march,  he  had  opportunities 
of  engaging,  or  rather  of  pursuing,  each  of  those  bodies,  who 
severally  retreated  from  his  forces;  but  conceiving  it  to  be 
his  business,  as  he  said,  not  to  fight,  but  to  march  on,  he  went 
through  Axminster,  and  encamped  in  a strong  piece  of  ground 
between  that  town  and  Chard  in  Somersetshire,  to  which 
place  he  proceeded  on  the  ensuing  day.  According  to  Wade’s 
narrative,  which  appears  to  afford  by  far  the  most  authentic 
account  of  these  transactions,  here  it  was  that  the  first  pro- 
position was  made  for  proclaiming  Monmouth  king.  Fer- 
guson made  the  proposal,  and  was  supported  by  lord  Grey, 
but  it  was  easily  run  down,  as  Wade  expresses  it,  by  those 
who  were  against  it,  and  whom,  therefore,  we  must  suppose 
to  have  formed  a very  considerable  majority  of  the  persons 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  consulted  on  such  an 
occasion.  These  circumstances  are  material,  because  if  that 
credit  be  given  to  them  which  they  appear  to  deserve,  Fer- 
guson’s want  of  veracity  becomes  so  notorious,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  attend  to  any  pai*t  of  his  narrative. 
Where  it  only  corroborates  accounts  given  by  others  it  is  of 
little  use;  and  where  it  differs  from  them,  it  deserves  no 
credit.  I have,  therefore,  wholly  disregarded  it. 

From  Chard,  Monmouth  and  his  party  proceeded  to 
Taunton,  a town  where,  as  well  for  the  tenour  of  former 
occurrences,  as  from  the  zeal  and  number  of  the  protestant 
dissenters,  who  formed  a great  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
had  e\ery  reason  to  expect  the  most  favourable  reception. 
His  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  upper,  as  well  as  the  lower  classes,  vied  with  each 
other  in  testifying  their  affection  for  his  person,  and  their 
zeal  for  his  cause.  While  the  latter  rent  the  air  with  ap- 
plauses and  acclamations,  the  former  opened  their  houses  to 
him  and  to  his  followers,  and  funiished  his  army  with  neces- 
saries and  supplies  of  every  kind.  His  way  was  strewed 
with  flowers;  the  windows  were  thronged  with  spectators  all 
anxious  to  participate  in  what  the  warm  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment made  them  deem  a triumph.  Husbands  pointed  out  to 
their  wives,  mothers  to  their  children,  the  brave  and  lovely 
hero  who  was  destined  to  be ‘the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
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The  beautiful  lines  which  Drvfleu  makes  A'^thitophel,  in  big 
highest  strain  of  flattery,  apply  to  this  unfortunate  nobleman, 
were  in  this  instance  literidly  verified: 

“ Thee,  Saviour,  thee,  the  nation’s  vows  confess, 

And,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless. 

Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim. 

And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name.” 

In  the  midst  of  these  joyous  scenes,  twenty-six  young 
maids,  of  the  best  families  in  the  town,  presented  him,  in  the 
name  of  their  townsmen,  with  colours  wrought  by  them  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  a Bible;  upon  receiving  which,  he 
said  that  he  had  taken  the  field  with  a design  to  defend  the 
truth  contained  in  that  book,  and  to  seal  it  with  his  blood  if 
there  was  occasion. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  army  in- 
creased; and  indeed,  exclusive  of  individual  recruits,  he  was 
here  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  colonel  Bassett  with  a 
considerable  corps.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  prosperous 
cii’cumstances,  some  of  them  of  such  appai’ent  importance  to 
the  success  of  his  enterprise,  all  of  them  highly  flattering  to 
lus  feelings,  he  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  one  favourable 
symptom  (and  that  too  of  the  most  decisive  nature)  was 
still  wanting.  None  of  the  considerable  families,  not  a 
single  nobleman,  and  scarcely  any  gentleman  of  rank  and 
consequence  in  the  counties  through  which  he  had  passed  had 
declared  in  his  favour..  Popular  applause  is  undoubtedly 
sweet;  and  not  only  so,  it  often  furnishes  most  powerful 
means  to  the  genius  that  knows  how  to  make  use  of  them. 
But  Monmouth  well  knew  that  without  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  a proportion,  at  least,  of  the  higher  ranks  in  the 
country',  there  was,  for  an  undertaking  like  his,  little  prospect 
of  success.  He  could  not  but  have  remarked  that  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  the  English  people  are,  in  a great  degree, 
aristocratical;  nor  had  he  before  him,  nor  indeed  have  we, 
since  his  time,  had  one  single  example  of  an  insurrection 
that  was  successful,  unaided  by  the  ancient  families  and  great 
lauded  proprietors.  He  must  have  felt  this  the  more,  because, 
in  fonner  parts  of  his  political  life,,  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
act  with  such  coadjutors;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  lord 
Russell  had  been  alive,  and  could  have  appeared  at  the  head 
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of  one  hundred  only  of  his  western  tenantry,  such  a reinforce- 
ment would  have  inspired  him  with  more  real  confidence 
than  the  thousands  who  individually  flocked  to  his  standard. 

But  though  Russell  was  no  more,  there  were  not  wanting, 
either  in  the  provinces  through  which  the  duke  passed,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  many  noble  and  wealthy  fami- 
lies, who  were  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  whigs.  To 
account  for  their  neutrality,  and,  if  possible,  to  persuade  them 
to  a different  conduct,  was  naturally  among  his  principal 
concerns.  Their  present  coldness  might  be  imputed  to  the 
indistinctness  of  his  declarations  with  respect  to  what  was 
intended  to  be  the  future  government.  Men  zealous  for 
monarchy  might  not  choose  to  embark  without  some  certain 
pledge  that  their  favourite  form  should  be  preserved.  They 
would  also  expect  to  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  the  person 
whom  their  arms,  if  successful,  were  to  place  upon  the  throne. 
To  promise,  therefore,  the  continuance  of  a monarchical  esta- 
blishment, and  to  designate  the  future  monarch,  seemed  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  aristocratical  support. 
Whatever  might  be  the  intrinsic  weight  of  this  argument,  it 
easily  made  its  way  with  Monmouth  in  his  present  situation. 
The  aspiring  temper  of  mind  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  popular  favour  and  success,  produced  in  him  a dis- 
position to  listen  to  any  suggestion  which  tended  to  his 
elevation  and  aggrandizement;  and  when  he  could  persuade 
himself,  upon  reasons  specious  at  least,  that  the  measures 
which  would  most  gratify  his  aspiring  desires  would  be,  at 
the  same  time,  a stroke  of  the  soundest  policy,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  it  was  immediately  and  impatiently  adopted. 
Urged,  therefore,  by  these  mixed  motives,  he  declared  himself 
king,  and  issued  divers  proclamations  in  the  royal  style; 
assigning  to  those  whose  approbation  he  doubted,  the  rea- 
sons above  adverted  to,  and  proscribing,  and  threatening 
with  the  punishment  due  to  rebellion,  such  as  should  resist 
his  mandates,  and  adhere  to  the  usurping  duke  of  York. 

If  this  measure  was  in  reality  taken  with  views  of  policy, 
those  views  were  miserably  disappointed;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  one  proselyte  was  gained.  The  threats  in  the 
proclamation  were  received  with  derision  by  the  king’s  army, 
and  no  other  sentiments  were  excited  by  the  assumption  of 
the  royal  title,  than  those  of  contempt  and  indignation.  The 
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coiiimonwealthsmen  were  dissatisfied,  of  course,  with  the 
principle  of  the  measure:  the  favourers  of  hereditary  right 
held  it  in  abhorrence,  and  considered  it  as  a kind  of  sacri- 
legious profanation;  nor  even  among  those  who  considered 
monarchy  in  a more  rational  light,  and  as  a magistracy  insti- 
tuted for  the  good  of  the  people,  could  it  be  at  all  agreeable 
that  such  a magistrate  should  be  elected  by  the  army  that 
had  thronged  to  his  standard,  or  by  the  particular  partiality 
of  a provincial  town.  Monmouth’s  strength,  therefore,  was 
by  no  means  increased  by  his  new  title,  and  seemed  to  be 
still  limited  to  two  descriptions  of  persons;  first,  those  who, 
from  thoughtlessness  or  desperation,  were  willing  to  join  in 
any  attempt  at  innovation ; secondly,  such  as,  directing  their 
views  to  a single  point,  considered  the  destruction  of  James’s 
tyranny  as  the  object  which,  at  all  hazards,  and  without 
regard  to  consequences,  they  were  bound  to  pursue.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  reputation  both  for  moderation  and  good 
faith  was  considerably  impaired,  inasmuch  as  liis  present 
conduct  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  part  of  his  decla- 
ration wherein  he  had  promised  to  leave  the  future  adjust- 
ment of  government,  and  especially  the  consideration  of  his 
own  claims,  to  a free  and  independent  parliament. 

The  notion  of  improving  his  new  levies  by  discipline, 
seems  to  have  taken  such  possession  of  Monmouth’s  mind, 
that  he  overlooked  the  probable,  or  rather  the  certain,  conse- 
quences of  a delay,  by  which  the  enemy  would  be  ena- 
bled to  bring  into  the  field  forces  far  better  disciplined 
and  appointed  than  any  which,  even  with  the  most  strenuous 
and  successful  exertions,  he  could  hope  to  oppose  to  them. 
Upon  this  principle,  and  especially  as  he  had  not  yet  fixed 
upon  any  definite  object  of  enterprise,  he  did  not  think  a 
stay  of  a few  days  at  Taunton  would  be  materially,  if  at  all, 
prejudicial  to  his  afiFairs;  and  it  was  not  till  the  21st  of  June 
that  he  proceeded  to  Bridgewater,  where  he  was  received  in 
the  most  cordial  manner.  In  his  march,  the  following  day, 
from  that  town  to  Glastonbury,  he  was  alarmed  by  a party  of 
the  earl  of  Oxford’s  horse;  but  all  apprehensions  of  any 
material  interruptions  were  removed  by  an  account  of  the 
militia  having  left  Wells,  and  retreated  to  Bath  and  Bristol. 
JFrom  Glastonbury  he  w'ent  to  Shipton-Mallet,  where  the 
project  of  an  attack  upon  Bristol  wms  first  communicated  by 
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ihe  duke  to  his  officers.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  attack  should  be  made  on  the  Gloucestershire  side 
of  the  city,  and  with  that  view  to  pass  the  Avon  at  Keyn- 
sham  Bridge,  a few  miles  from  Bath.  In  their  march  from 
Shipton-Mallet,  the  troops  were  again  harassed  in  their  rear 
by  a party  of  horse  and  dragoons,  but  lodged  quietly  at  night 
at  a village  called  Pensford.  A detachment  was  sent  early 
the  next  morning  to  possess  itself  of  Keynsham,  and  to  repair 
the  bridge,  which  might  probably  be  broken  down,  to  pre- 
vent a passage.  Upon  their  approach,  a troop  of  the  Glou- 
cestershire horse-militia  immediately  abandoned  the  town  in 
great  precipitation,  leaving  behind  them  two  horses  and  one 
man.  By  break  of  day,  the  bridge,  which  had  not  been  much 
injured,  was  repaired,  and  before  noon,  Monmouth,  having 
passed  it  with  his  whole  army,  was  in  full  march  to  Bristol, 
which  he  determined  to  attack  the  ensuing  night.  But  the 
weather  proving  rainy  and  bad,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
return  to  Keynsham,  a measure  from  which  he  expected  to 
reap  a double  advantage;  to  procure  dry  and  commodious 
quarters  for  the  soldiery,  and  to  lull  the  enemy,  by  a move- 
ment, which  bore  the  semblance  of  a retreat,  into  a false  and 
delusive  security.  The  event,  however,  did  not  answer  his 
expectation,  for  the  troops  had  scarcely  taken  up  their  quarters, 
when  they  were  disturbed  by  two  parties  of  horse,  who 
entered  the  town  at  two  several  places.  An  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  Monmouth  lost  fourteen  men,  and  a cap- 
tain of  horse,  though  in  the  end  the  royalists  were  obliged  to 
retire,  leaving  three  prisoners.  From  these  the  duke  had 
information  that  the  Ung’s  army  was  near  at  hand,  and,  as 
they  said,  about  four  thousand  strong. 

This  new  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  demand  new  councils. 
The  projected  enterprise  upon  Bristol  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  question  was,  whether  to  make  by  forced  marches  for 
Gloucester,  in  order  to  pass  the  Severn  at  that  city,  and  so  to 
gain  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Chester,  where  he  expected 
to  be  met  by  many  friends,  or  to  march  directly  into  Wilt- 
shire, where,  according  to  some  intelligence  received*  [“  from 

' Reference  is  made  to  Adlom's  intelligence,  page  423.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  intended  to  name  him,  but  ns  be  omitted  to  do 
eo,  the  words  between  the  inverted  commas  have  been  inserted  hy  the 
editor. 
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one  Adlam”]  the  day  before,  there  was  a considerable  body 
of  horse,  (under  whose  command  does  not  appear,)  ready,  by 
their  junction,  to  afford  him  a most  important  and  seasonable 
support.  To  the  first  of  these  plans  a decisive  objection  was 
stated.  The  distance  by  Gloucester  was  so  great,  that,  con- 
sidering the  slow  marches  to  which  he  would  be  limited,  by 
the  daily  attacks  with  which  the  different  small  bodies  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  would  not  fhil  to  harass  his  rear,  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  overtaken  by  the  king’s  forces,  and  might 
thus  be  driven  to  risk  all  in  an  engagement  upon  terms  the  most 
disadvantageous.  On  the  contrary,  if  joined  in  Wiltshire  by 
the  expected  aids,  he  might  confidently  offer  battle  to  the 
royal  army;  and,  provided  he  could  bring  them  to  an  action 
before  they  were  strengthened  by  new  reinforcements,  there 
was  no  unreasonable  prospect  of  siiccess.  The  latter  plan 
was  therefore  adopted,  and  no  sooner  adopted  than  put  in 
execution.  The  army  was  in  motion  without  delay,  and 
being  before  Bath  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  J une,  sum- 
moned the  place,  rather  i(as  it  should  seem)  in  sport  than  in 
earnest,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  its  surrender.  After  this 
bravado  they  marched  on  southward  to  Philip’s-Norton, 
where  they  rested;  the  horse  in  the  town,  and  the  foot  in 
the  field. 

While  Monmouth  was  making  these  imarches,  there  were 
not  wanting,  in  many  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  strong 
symptoms  of  the  attachment  of  the  lower  orders  of  people  to 
his  cause,  and  more  especially  in  those  manufacturing  towns 
where  the  protestant  dissenters  were  mumerous.  In  Froome, 
there  had  been  a considerable  rising,  headed  by  the  constable, 
who  posted  up  the  duke’s  declaration  in  the  market-place. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  of  West- 
oury  and  Warminster  came  in  throngs  to  the  town  to  join 
the  insurgents;  some  armed  with  fire-arms,  but  more  with 
such  rustic  weapons  as  opportunity  could  supply.  Such  a 
force,  if  it  had  joined  the  main  army,  or  could  have  been 
otherwise  directed  by  any  leader  of  judgment  and  authority, 
might  have  proved  very  serviceable;  but  in  its  present  state 
it  was  a mere  rabble,  and  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  entered  the  town  with  a hundred  and 
sixty  horse,  and  forty  musketeei's,  fell,  as  might  be  expected, 
into  total  confusion.  The  rout  was  complete;  all  the  arms 
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of  the  insurgonts  were  seized;  and  the  constable,  aftei'  haring 
been  compelled  to  abjure  his  principles,  and  confess  the 
enormity  of  his  offence,  was  conunitted  to  prison. 

This  transaction  took  place  the  25th,  the  day  before  Mon- 
mouth’s arrival  at  Philip’e-iNorton,  and  may  have,  in  a consider- 
able degree,  contributed  to  the  disappointment,  of  which  we 
learn  from  Wade,  that  he  at  this  time  began  bitterly  to 
complain.  He  was  now  upon  the  confines  of  Wiltsliire,  and 
near  enough  for  the  bodies  of  horse,  upon  whose  favourable 
intentions  so  much  reliance  had  been  placed,  to  Imve  effected 
a junction,  if  they  had  been  so  disposed;  but  whether  tliat 
Adlam’s  intelligence  had  been  originally  bad,  or  that  Pem- 
broke’s proceedings  at  Froome  had  intimidated  them,  no 
symptom  of  such  an  intention  could  be  discovered.  A de- 
sertion took  place  in  his  army,  which  the  exaggerated  accounts 
in  the  gazette  made  to  amount  to  near  two  thousand  mon. 
These  dispiriting  circumstances,  added  to  the  complete  dis- 
appointment of  the  hopes  entertained  from  the  assumption  of 
the  royal  title,  produced  in  him  a state  of  mind  but  little 
short  of  despondency.  He  complained  that  all  people  had 
deserted  him,  and  is  said  to  have  been  so  dejected,  as  hardly 
to  have  the  spirit  requisite  for  giving  the  necessary  orders. 

From  this  state  of  torpor,  however,  he  appears  to  hove 
been  effectually  roused  by  a bridk  attack  that  was  made  upon 
him  on  the  27th,  in  the  morning,  by  the  royalists,  under  the 
command  of  his  half-brother,  the  duke  of  <jrrafton.  That 
spirited  young  nobleman,  (whose  intrepid  courage,  conspi- 
cuous upon  every  occasion,  led  him  in  this,  and  many  other 
instances,  to  risk  a life,  which  he  finally  lost^  in  a better 
cause,)  heading  an  advanced  detachment  of  Lord  Feversham’s 
army,  who  had  marched  from  Bath,  with  a view  to  fall  on 
the  enemy’s  rear,  marched  boldly  up  a narrow  lane  leading  to 
the  town,  and  attacked  a barricade,  which  Monmouth  had 
caused  to  be  made  across  the  way,  at  the  entrance  of  the 

' At  the  siege  of  Cork,  in  1600.  “ In  this  action”  (the  taking  of  Cork 
by  storm)  “ the  duke  of  Grafton  received  a shot,  of  which  he  died  in  a few 
days.  He  was  the  more  lamented,  as  being  tiie  person  of  all  king  Charles’s 
children  of  whom  there  was  the  greatest  hope  ; he  was  brave,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  become  a great  man  at  sea.”  Burnet,  iii.  88.  He  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  in  the  action  ofi'  Beaohy-head  tliat  same  year. 
Sir  J.  Balrymple,  ii.  131.— Ed. 
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town.  Monmouth  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  this  brisk  attack, 
than  he  ordered  a party  to  go  out  of  the  town  by  a by-way, 
who  coming  on  the  rear  of  the  grenadiers  while  others  of  his 
men  were  engaged  with  their  front,  had  nearly  surrounded 
them,  and  taken  their  commander  prisoner,  but  Grafton 
forced  his  way  through  the  enemy.  An  engagement  ensued 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  remainder  of  Feversham’s 
detachment,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  which  flanked  them. 
The  former  were  victorious,  and  after  driving  the  enemy 
from  hedge  to  hedge,  forced  them  at  last  into  the  open  field, 
where  they  joined  the  rest  of  the  king’s  forces,  newly  come 
up.  The  killed  and  wounded  in  these  rencounters  amounted 
to  about  forty  on  Feversham’s  side,  twenty  on  Monmouth’s; 
but  among  the  latter  there  were  several  officers,  and  some  of 
note,  while  the  loss  of  the  former,  with  the  exception  of  two 
volunteers,  Seymour  and  May,  consisted  entirely  of  common 
soldiers. 

The  royalists  now  drew  up  on  an  eminence,  about  five 
hundred  paces  from  the  hedges,  while  Monmouth,  having  placed 
of  his  four  field-pieces,  two  at  the  mouth  of  the  lane,  and  two 
upon  a rising  ground  near  it  on  the  right,  formed  his  army 
along  the  hedge.  From  these  stations,  a firing  of  artillery 
was  begun  on  each  side,  and  continued  near  six  hours,  but 
with  little  or  no  effect.  Monmouth,  according  to  Wade, 
losing  but  one,  and  the  royalists,  according  to  the  Gazette, 
not  one  man,  by  the  whole  cannonade.  In  these  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding  the  recent  and  convincing  experience 
he  now  had  of  the  ability  of  his  raw  troops  to  face,  in  certain 
situations  at  least,  the  more  regular  forces  of  his  enemy, 
Monmouth  was  advised  by  some  to  retreat;  but  upon  a more 
general  consultation,  this  advice  was  over-ruled,  and  it  was 
determined  to  cut  passages  through  the  hedges  and  to  ofier 
battle.  But  before  this  could  be  effected,  the  royal  army, 
not  willing  again  to  engage  among  the  enclosures,  annoyed  in 
the  open  field  by  the  rain  which  continued  to  fall  very  heavily, 
and  disappointed,  no  doubt,  at  the  little  effect  of  their  artillery, 
began  their  retreat.  The  little  confidence  which  Monmouth 
had  in  his  horse — perhaps  the  iU  opinion  he  now  entertained 
of  their  leader — forbade  him  to  think  of  pursuit,  and  having 
stayed  till  a late  hour  in  the  field,  and  leaving  lai^e  fires  burn- 
ing, he  set  out  on  his  march  in  the  night,  and  on  the  28th, 
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in  the  morning,  reached  Froome,  where  he  put  his  troops  in 
quarter  and  rested  two  days. 

It  was  here  he  first  heard  certain  news  of  Argyle’s  discom- 
fiture. It  was  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  circumstance  in  his 
affairs  that  might  mitigate  the  effect  of  the  severe  blow 
inflicted  by  this  intelligence,  and  he  relapsed  into  the  same 
low  spirits  as  at  Philip’s-Norton.  • No  diversion,  at  least  no 
successful  diversion,  h^  been  made  in  his  favour:  there  was 
no  appearance  of  the  horse,  which  had  been  the  principal 
motive  to  allure  him  into  that  part  of  the  country;  and  what 
was  worst  of  all,  no  desertion  from  the  king’s  army.  It  was 
manifest,  said  the  duke’s  more  timid  advisers,  that  the  affair 
must  terminate  ill,  and  the  only  measure  now  to  be  taken  was, 
that  the  general  with  his  officers  should  leave  the  army  to 
shift  for  itself,  and  make  severally  for  the  most  convenient 
sea-ports,  whence  they  might  possibly  get  a safe  passage  to 
the  Continent.  To  account  for  Monmouth’s  entertaining, 
even  for  a moment,  a thought  so  unworthy  of  him,  and  so 
inconsistent  with  the  character  for  spirit  he  had  ever  main- 
tained— a character  unimpeached  even  by  his  enemies — we 
must  recollect  the  unwillingness  with  which  he  undertook 
this  fatal  expedition;  that  his  engagement  to  Argyle,  who 
was  now  past  help,  was  perhaps  his  principal  motive  for  em- 
barking at  the  time;  that  it  was  with  great  reluctance  he  had 
torn  himself  from  the  arms  of  Lady  Harriet  Wentworth,  with 
whom  he  had  so  firmly  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  be 
happy  in  the  most  obscure  retirement,  that  he  believed  him- 
self weaned  from  ambition,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  only 
passion  of  his  mind.  It  is  true,  that  when  he  had  once  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  so  far  as  to  undertake  a 
business  of  such  magnitude,  it  was  his  duty  (but  a duty  that 
required  a stronger  mind  than  his  to  execute)  to  discard 
from  his  thoughts  all  the  arguments  that  had  rendered  his 
compliance  reluctant.  But  it  is  one  of  the  great  distinctions 
between  an  ordinary  mind  and  a superior  one,  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  without  relenting  a plan  we  have  not  originally 
approved,  and  especially  when  it  appears  to  have  turned  out 
ill.  This  proposal  of  disbanding  was  a step  so  pusillanimous 
and  dishonourable,  that  it  could  not  be  approved  by  any 
council,  however  composed.  It  was  condemned  by  all  except 
colonel  Venner,  and  was  particularly  inveighed  against  by 
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lord  Grey,  who  was  perhaps  desirous  of  retrieving,  by  bold 
words  at  least,  the  reputation  he  had  lost  at  Bridport.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  he  >might  be  really  unconscious  of  his 
deficiency  in  point  of  personal  courage  till  the  moment  of 
danger  arrived,  and  even  forgetful  of  it  when  it  was  passed. 
Monmouth  was  easily  persuaded  to  give  up  a plan  so  uncon- 
genial to  his  nature,  resolved,  though  with  little  hope  of 
success,  to  remain  with  his  army  to  take  the  chance  of  events, 
and  at  the  worst  to  stand  tor  fall  with  men  whose  attachment 
to  him  had  laid  him  under  indelible  obligations. 

This  resolution  <being  taken,  the  first  plan  was  to  proceed 
to  Warminster,  but  on  the  morning >of  his  departure  hearing, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  king’s  troops  were  likely  to  cross 
his  march,  and  on  the  other,  'being  informed  by  a quaker 
before  known  to  the  duke,  that  there  was  a great  dub  army, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  ready  to  join  his  standard 
in  the  marshes  to  the  westward,  he  altered  his  intention,  and 
returned  to  Shipton-Mallet,  where  he  rested  that  night.  Ins 
army  being  in  good  quartero.  From  Shipton-Mallet  he  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  first  of  July,  to  Wells,  upon  information  that 
there  were  in  that  city  some  carriages  bdonging  to  the  king’s 
army,  and  ill  guarded.  These  he  found  and  took,  and  stayed 
that  night  in  the  .town.  The  following  day  he  marched  to- 
wards Bridgewater,  in  search  of  the  great  succour  he  liad  been 
taught  to  expect;  but  found,  of  the  promised  ten  thousand 
men,  only  a hundred  and  sixty.  The  army  lay  that  night  in 
the  field,  and  once  again  entered  Bridgewater  on  the  third  of 
J uly.  That  the  duke’s  men  were  not  yet  completely  dispirited 
or  out  of  heart,  appears  from  the  circumstance  of  .great  num- 
bers of  them  going  irom  Bridgewater  .to  see  their  friends  at 
Taunton,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  almost 
all  returning  the  next  day  according  to  their  promise.  On 
the  fifth,  an  account  was  received  of  the  king’s  army  being 
considerably  advanced,  and  Monmouth’s  first  ithought  was  to 
retreat  from  it  immediately,  and  marching  by  Axbridge  and 
Keynsham  to  Gloucester,  to  pursue  the  plm  formerly  rejected, 
of  penetrating  into  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Salop. 

His  preparations  for  this  march  were  all  made,  when,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  fifth,  he  learnt,  more  accurately  than  he 
had  before  done,  the  true  situation  of  the  royal  army,  and 
from  the  information  now  received,  he  thought  it  expedient 
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to  consult  bis  principal  officers  whether  it  might  not  be  ad- 
visable to  attempt  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  a night  attack 
upon  their  quarters.  The  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  if  the 
infantry  were  not  intrenched  the  ^an  was  worth  the  trial; 
otherwise  not.  Scouts  were  despatched  to  ascertain  this 
point,  and  their  report  being  that  there  was  no  intrenchment, 
an  attack  was  resolved  on.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
at  about  •eleven  at  night,  the  whole  army  was  in  march,  lord 
Grey  commanding  the  horse,  and  colonel  Wade  the  vanguard 
of  the  foot.  The  duke’s  orders  were,  that  the  horse  should 
first  advance,  and  pushing  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  endeavour 
to  prevent  their  infantry  from  coming  together;  that  the  can- 
non should  follow  the  horse,  and  the  foot  the  cannon,  and 
draw  all  up  in  one  line,  and  so  finish  what  the  cavalry  should 
have  begun,  before  the  king’s  horse  and  artillery  could  be  got 
in  order.  But  it  was  now  discovered  that  though  there  were 
no  intrenchments,  there  was  a ditch  which  served  as  a drain 
to  the  great  moor  adjacent,  of  which  no  mention  had  been 
made  by  the  scouts.  To  this  ditch  the  horse  under  lord  Gr^ 
advanced,  and  no  farther;  and  whether  immediately,  as  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  or  after  having  been  considerably 
harassed  by  the  enemy  in  their  attempts  to  find  a place  to 
pass,  according  to  others,  quitted  the  field.  The  cavalry 
being  gone,  and  the  principle  upon  which  the  attack  bad  been 
undertaken  being  that  of  •a  surprise,  the  duke  judged  it  neces- 
sary that  the  infantry  should  advance  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Wade,  therefore,  when  he  came  within  forty  paces  of  the 
ditch,  was  obliged  to  halt  to  put  his  battalion  into  that  order, 
which  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  march  had  for  the  time 
disconcerted.  His  plan  was  to  pass  the  ditch,  reserving  his 
frre;  but  while  he  was  arranging  his  men  for  that  purpose, 
another  battalion,  newly  come  up,  began  to  fire,  though  at  a 
considerable  distance;  a bad  example,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  the  vanguard  from  following,  and  it  was  now  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  their  commander  to  persuade  them  to 
advance.  The  king’s  forces,  as  well  horse  and  artillery  as 
foot,  bad  now  full  time  to  assemble.  The  duke  had  no  longer 
cavalry  in  the  field,  and  though  his  artillery,  which  consisted 
only  of  three  or  four  iron  guns,  was  well  served  under  the 
directions  of  a Dutch  gunner,  it  was  by  nc  means  equal  to 
that  of  the  royal  army,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  began 
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to  do  great  execution.  In  these  circumstances  the  unfortu- 
nate Monmouth,  fearful  of  being  encompassed  and  made 
prisoner  by  the  king’s  cavalry,  who  were  approaching  upon 
his  flank,  and  urged,  as  it  is  reported,  to  flight  by  the  same 
person  who  had  stimulated  him  to  his  fatal  enterprise,  quitted 
the  field,  accompanied  by  lord  Grey  and  some  others.  The 
left  wing,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Holmes  and  Matthews, 
next  gave  way;  and  Wade’s  men,  after  having  continued  for 
an  hour  and  a half,  a distant  and  ineffectual  fire,  seeing  their 
left  discomfited,  began  a retreat,  which  soon  afterwards 
became  a complete  rout. 

Thus  ended  the  decisive  battle  of  Sedgmoor;  an  attack 
which  seems  to  have  been  judiciously  conceived,  and  in  many 
parts  spiritedly  executed.  The  general  was  deficient  neither 
in  courage  nor  conduct;  and  the  troops,  while  they  displayed 
the  native  bravery  of  Englishmen,  were  under  as  good  dis- 
cipline as  could  be  expected  from  bodies  newly  raised.  Two  ■ 
circumstances  seem  to  have  principally  contributed  to  the  loss 
of  the  day;  first,  the  unforeseen  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
ditch,  of  which  the  assailants  bad  had  no  intelligence;  and 
tecondly,  the  cowardice  of  the  commander  of  the  horse.  The 
discovery  of  the  ditch  was  the  more  alarming,  because  it 
threw  a general  doubt  upon  the  information  of  the  spies,  and 
the  night  being  dark  they  could  not  ascertain  that  this  was 
the  only  impediment  of  the  kind  which  they  were  to  expect. 
The  dispersion  of  the  horse  was  still  more  fatal,  inasmuch  as 
it  deranged  the' whole  order  of  the  plan,  by  which  it  had  been 
concerted  that  their  operations  were  to  facilitate  the  attack  to 
be  made  by  the  foot.  If  lord  Grey  had  possessed  a spirit 
more  suitable  to  his  birth  and  name,  to  the  illustrious  friend- 
ship with  which  he  had  been  honoured,  and  to  the  command 
with  which  he  was  entrusted,  he  would  doubtless  have  per- 
severed till  he  found  a passage  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  which 
could  have  been  effected  at  a ford  not  far  distant:  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  ditch  might  not  have  been  very  mate- 
rial, and  the  most  important  consequences  might  have  ensued; 
but  it  would  surely  be  rashness  to  assert,  as  Hume  does,  that 
the  army  would  after  all  have  gained  the  victory,  had  not  the 
misconduct  of  Monmouth  and  the  cowardice  of  Grey  pre- 
vented it.  This  rash  judgment  is  the  more  to  be  admired, 
as  the  historian  lias  not  pointed  out  the  instance  of  niiscon- 
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duct  to  which  he  refers.  The  number  of  Monmouth’s  men 
killed  is  computed  by  some  at  two  thousand,  by  others,  at 
three  hundred;  a disparity,  however,  which  may  be  easily 
reconciled,  by  supposing  that  the  one  account  takes  in  those 
who  were  killed  in  battle,  while  the  other  comprehends  the 
wretched  fugitives  who  were  massacred  in  ditches,  corn- 
fields, and  other  hiding  places,  the  following  day. 

In  general,  I have  thought  it  right  to  follow  Wade’s  narra- 
tive, which  appears  to  me  by  far  the  most  authentic,  if  not 
the  only  authentic  account  of  this  important  transaction.  It 
is  imperfect,  but  its  imperfection  arises  from  the  narrator’s 
omitting  all  those  circumstances  of  which  he  was  not  an  eye- 
witness, and  the  greater  credit  is  on  that  very  account  due  to 
him  for  those  which  he  relates.  With  respect  to  Monmouth’s 
quitting  the  field,  it  is  not  mentioned  by  him,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  precise  point  of  time  at  which  it  hap- 
pened. That  he  fled  while  his  troops  were  still  fighting,  and 
therefore  too  soon  for  his  glory,  can  scarcely  be  doubted;  and 
the  account  given  by  Ferguson,  whose  veracity,  however,  is 
always  to  be  suspected,  that  lord  Grey  urged  him  to  the  mea- 
sure, as  well  by  persuasion  as  by  example,  seems  not  improbable. 
The  misbehaviour  of  the  last-mentioned  nobleman  is  more 
certain ; but  as,  according  to  Ferguson,  who  has  been  followed 
by  others,  he  actually  conversed  with  Monmouth  in  the  field, 
and  as  all  accounts  make  him  the  companion  of  his  flight, 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  when  he  first  gave  way  with 
his  cavalry,  he  ran  away  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  or 
if  he  did,  he  must  have  returned.  The  exact  truth,  with 
regard  to  this  and  many  other  interesting  particulars,  is  difii- 
cult  to  be  discovered;  owing,  not  more  to  the  darkness  of 
the  night  in  which  they  were  transacted,  than  to  the  per- 
sonal partialities  and  enmities  by  which  they  have  been 
disfigured,  in  the  relations  of  the  different  contemporary 
writers. 

Monmouth  with  his  suite  first  directed  his  course  towards 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  as  is  related  by  Oldmixon,  was  once 
inclined,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Oliver,  a faithful  and  honest 
adviser,  to  embark  for  the  coast  of  Wales,  with  a view  of 
concealing  himself  some  time  in  that  principality.  Lord  Grey, 
who  appears  to  have  been,  in  all  instances,  his  evil  genius, 
dissuaded  him  from  this  plan,  and  the  small  party  having 
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separated,  took  each  several  ways.  Monmouth,  Grey,  and 
a gentleman  of  Brandenburg,  went  southward,  with  a view  to 
gain  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  where,  by  means  of 
Grey’s  connexions  in  that  district,  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  country,  it  was  hoped  they  might  be  in  safety,  till  a 
vessel  could  be  procured  to  transport  them  to  the  Continent. 
They  left  their  horses,  and  disguised’  themselves  as  peasants; 
but  the  pursuit,  stimulated  as  well  hy  party  zeal,  as  by  the 
great  pecuniary  rewai^s  offered  for  the  capture  of  Monmouth 
and  Grey,  was  too  vigilant  to  be  eluded.  Grey  was  token 
on  the  7th  in  the  evening;  and  the  German,  who  shared  the 
same  fate  early  on  the  next  morning,  confessed  that  he  had 
parted  from  ISIonmouth  but  a few  hours  since.  The  neigh- 
Ijouring  country  was  immediately  and  thoroughly  searched, 
and  James  had  ere  night  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  his 
nephew  was  in  his  power.  The  unfortunate  duke  was  dis- 
covered in  a ditch,  half  concealed  by  fern  and  nettles.  His 
stock  of  provision,  which  consisted  of  some  peas  gathered  in 
the  fields  through  which  he  had  fled,  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had  little,  if  any  other 
sustenance,  since  he  left  Bridgewater  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th.  To  repose  he  had  been  equally  a stranger;  how  his 
mind  must  have  been  harassed,  it  is  needless  to  discuss.  Yet 
that  in  such  circumstances  he  appeared  dispirited  and  crest- 
fallen, is,  by  the  unrelenting  malignity  of  party  writers, 
imputed  to  him  as  cowardice  and  meanness  of  spirit.  That 
the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  together  with  the  bitter  reflection, 
that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  engaged  in  it  against  his 
own  better  judgment,  joined  to  the  other  calamitous  circum- 
stances of  his  situation,  had  reduced  him  to  a state  of  despon- 
dency, is  evident;  and  in  this  frame  of  mind,  he  wrote  on  the 
very  day  of  his  capture,  the  following  letter  to  the  king: 

“ Sib, — Your  majesty  may  think  it  the  misfortune  I now 
lie  under,  makes  me  make  this  application  to  you;  but  I do 
assure  your  majesty,  it  is  the  remorse  1 now  have  in  me  of 
the  wrong  I have  done  you  in  several  things,  and  now  in 
taking  up  arms  against  you.  For  my  taking  up  arms,  it  was 
never  in  my  thought  since  the  king  died:  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange  will  be  witness  for  me  of  the  assurance  I 
gave  them,  that  I would  never  stir  against  you.  But  my 
misfortune  was  such  as  to  meet  with  some  horrid  people,  that 
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made  me  believe  things  of  your  n&a.jesty,  imd  gave  me  so 
many  false  arguments,  that  I .was  fully  led  away  to  believe, 
that  it  was  a shame  and  a sin  before  God  not  to  do  it.  But, 
sir,  I will  not  trouble  your  majesty  at  present  with  many 
things  I could  say  for  myself,  that  I am  sure  would  move 
your  compassion ; the  chief  end  of  this  letter  being  only  to 
beg  of  you,  that  I may  have  that  happiness  as  to  spe^  to  your 
majesty;  for  I have  that  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  I hope  may 
give  you  a long  and  happy  reign. 

“ I am  sure,  sir,  when  you  hear  me,  you  will  be  convinced 
of  the  zeal  I have  of  your  preservation,  and  how  heartily  I 
repent  of  what  I have  done.  I can  say  no  more  to  your 
majesty  now,  being  this  letter  must  be  seen  by  those  that 
keep  me.  Therefore,  sir,  I shall  make  an  end,  in  begging 
of  your  majesty  to  b^eve  so  well  of  me,  that  I would  rather 
die  a thousand  deaths  than  excuse  anything  I have  done,  if  I 
did  not  really  think  myself  the  most  in  the  wrong  that  ever 
a man  wa^  and  had  not  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  an 
abhorrence  for  those  that  put  me  upon  it,  and  for  the  action 
itself.  I hope,  sir,  God  Almighty  will  strike  your  heart  with 
mercy  and  compassion  for  me,  as  he  has  done  mine  with  the 
abhorrence  of  what  I have  done:  wherefore,  sir,  I hope  I 
may  live  to  show  you  how  zealous  I shall  ever  be  for  your 
service;  and  could  I but  say  one  word  in  this  letter,  you 
would  be  convinced  of  it;  but  it  is  of  that  consequence,  that  I 
dare  not  do  it.  Therefore,  sir,  I do  beg  of  you  once  more  to 
let  me  speak  to  you;  for  then  you  will  be  convinced  how  much 
I shall  ever  be,  your  majesty’s  most  humble  and  dutiful 

“ Monmouth.” 

The  only  certain  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  letter, 
which  Mr.  Echard,  in  a manner  perhaps  not  so  seemly  for  a 
churchman,  terms  submissive,*  is,  that  Monmouth  still  wished 
anxiously  for  life,  and  was  willing  to  save  it,  even  at  the 
cruel  price  of  begging  and  receiving  it  as  a boon  from  his 
enemy.  Ralph  conjectures  with  great  probability,  that  this 
unhappy  man’s  feelings  were  all  governed  by  his  excessive 
affection  for  his  mistress;  and  that  a vain  hope  of  enjoying, 
with  lady  Harriet  Wentworth,  that  retirement  which  he  had 

* Echaid,  p.  771.  “ His  former  spirit  snnk  into  pnsillauimity,  and  he 

meanly  endeaToured,  hy  the  following  submissive  letter,”  &c. — £. 
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SO  unwillingly  abandoned;  induced  him  to  adopt  a conduct, 
which  he  might  otherwise  have  considered  as  indecent.  At 
any  rate  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  cling  to  life,  is  a strong 
instinct  in  human  nature,  and  Monmouth  might  reasonably 
enough  satisfy  himself,  that  when  his  death  could  not  by  any 
possibility  benefit  either  the  public  or  his  friends,  to  follow' 
such  instinct,  even  in  a manner  that  might  tarnish  the  splen- 
dour of  heroism,  was  no  impeachment  of  the  moral  virtue  of 
a man. 

With  respect  to  the  mysterious  part  of  the  letter,  where  he 
speaks  of  one  word  which  would  be  of  such  infinite  import- 
ance, it  is  difficult,  if  not  rather  utterly  impossible,  to  ex- 
plain it  by  any  rational  conjecture.  Mr.  Maepherson’s 
favourite  hypothesis,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  had  been  a 
party  to  the  late  attempt,  and  that  Monmouth’s  intention, 
when  he  wrote  the  letter,  was  to  disclose  this  important  fact 
to  the  king,'  is  totally  destroyed  by  those  expressions,  in 
which  the  unfortunate  prisoner  tells  his  majesty  he  had 
assured  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  that  he  would 
never  stir  against  him.  Did  he  assure  the  prince  of  Orange 
that  he  would  never  do  that  which  he  w'as  engaged  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  do?  Can  it  be  said  that  this  was  a false 
fact,  and  that  no  such  assurances  were  in  truth  given?  To 
what  purpose  was  the  falsehood?  In  order  to  conceal,  from 
motives  whether  honourable  or  otherwise,  his  connexion  with 
the  prince?  What!  a fiction  in  one  paragraph  of  the  letter 
in  oi’der  to  conceal  a fact,  which  in  the  next  he  declares  his 
intention  of  revealing?  The  thing  is  impossible.^ 

The  intriguing  character  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  earl 
of  Sunderland,  whose  duplicity  in  many  instances  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  the  mystery  in  which  almost  everything  relating 
to  him  is  involved,  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  expres- 
sions point  at  some  discovery  jn  which  that  nobleman  was 
concerned,  and  that  Monmouth  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  of 

' jUaepherson’s  Hist. 

’ Kven  if  this  complete  refutation  were  wanting,  the  whole  system  of 
conduet  imputed  to  the  prince  of  Orange  by  the  above-mentioned  author, 
by  which  he  is  made  to  aet  in  concert  with  Monmouth  at  this  time,  is  so 
contrary  to  common  sense,  that  the  hypothesis  never  could  have  been 
offered  to  the  belief  of  manhind  by  one  whose  mind  was  not  fortified  by 
some  previous  experience  of  their  unbounded  credulity. 
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important  service  to  James,  by  revealing  to  him  the  treachery 
of  his  minister.  Such  a conjecture  might  be  strengthened  by 
an  anecdote  that  has  had  some  currency,  and  to  the  truth  of 
which,  in  part,  king  James’s  Memoirs,  if  tlie  extracts  from 
them  can  be  relied  on,  bear  testimony.  It  is  said  that  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  told  Mr.  Ralph  Sheldon,  one  of  the  king’s 
chamber,  who  came  to  meet  him  on  his  way  to  London,  that 
he  had  had  reason  to  expect  Sunderland’s  co-operation,  and 
authorized  Sheldon  to  mention  this  to  the  king:  that  while 
Sheldon  was  relating  this  to  his  majesty,  Sunderland  entered; 
Sheldon  hesitated,  but  was  ordered  to  go  on.  “ Sunderland 
seemed,  at  first,  struck,”  (as  well  he  might,  whether  innocent 
or  guilty,)  “ but  after  a short  time  said,  with  a laugh,  ‘ If 
that  be  all  he  (Monmouth)  can  discover  to  save  his  life,  it 
will  do  him  little  good.’”'  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in 
Sheldon’s  conversation,  as  alluded  to  by  king  James,  the 
prince  of  Orange’s  name  is  not  even  mentioned,  either  as  con- 
nected with  Monmouth  or  with  Sunderland.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  our  inter- 
preting Monmouth’s  letter  as  alluding  to  Sunderland,  or  of 
supposing  that  the  w'riter  of  it  had  any  well-founded  accusa- 
tion against  that  minister,  are  insurmountable.  If  he  had 
such  an  accusation  to  make,  w'hy  did  he  not  make  it?  The 
liing  says  expressly,  both  in  a letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  in  tlie  extract  from  his  Memoirs,  above  cited,  that  Mon- 
mouth made  no  discovery  of  consequence,  and  the  explana- 
tion suggested,  that  his  silence  was  owing  to  Sunderland  the 
secretary’s  having  assured  him  of  his  pardon,  seems  wholly 
inadmissible.  Such  assurances  could  have  their  influence  no 
longer  than  while  the  hope  of  pardon  remained.  Why,  then, 
did  he  continue  silent,  when  he  found  James  inexorable?  If 
he  was  willing  to  accuse  the  earl  before  he  had  received  these 
assurances,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  any  scruple 
about  doing  it  when  they  turned  out  to  have  been  delusive, 
and  when  his  mind  must  have  been  exasperated  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  Sunderland’s  perfidious  promises  and  self-interested 
suggestions  had  deterred  him  from  the  only  probable  means 
of  saving  his  life. 

A third,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  interpretation  of 

* Macphersoc’s  State  Papers,  i.  140. 
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tfie  words  in  question  is,  that  they  point  to  a discovery  of 
Monmouth’s  friends  in  England,  when,  in  the  dejected  state 
of  his  mind  at  the  time  of  -writing,  unmanned  as  he  was  by 
misfortune,  he  might  sincerely  promise  what  the  return  of 
better  thoughts  forbade  him  to  perform.  This  account,  how- 
ever, though  free  from  the  great  absurdities  belonging  to  the 
two  others,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  phrase,  “ one 
word,”  seems  to  relate  rather  to  some  single  person,  or  some 
single  fact,  and  can  hardly  apply  to  any  list  of  associates  that 
might  be  intended  to  be  sacrificed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
single  denunciation  of  lord  Delamere,  of  Lord  Brandon,  or 
even  of  the  earl  of  Devonsliire,  or  of  any  other  private  indi- 
vidual, could  not  be  considered  as  of  that  extreme  consequence 
which  Monmouth  attaches  to  his  promised  disclosure.  I have 
mentioned  lord  Devonshire,  who  was  certainly  not  implicated 
in  the  enterprise,  and  who  was  not  even  suspected,  because  it 
appears,  from  Grey’s  narrative,  that  one  of  Monmouth’s  agents 
had  once  given  hopes  of  his  support;  and  therefore  there  is  a 
bare  possibility  that  Monmouth  may  have  reckoned  upon  his 
assistance.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  letter  has  been  canvassed 
with  too  much  nicety,  and  the  words  of  it  weighed  more 
scrupulously  than,  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  situa- 
tion and  state  of  mind  of  the  writer,  they  ought  to  have  been. 
They  may  have  been  thrown  out  at  hazard,  merely  as  means 
to  obtain  an  interview,  of  which  the  unhappy  prisoner  thought 
he  might,  in  some  way  or  other,  make  his  advantage.  If  any 
more  precise  meaning  existed  in  his  mind,  we  must  be  content 
to  pass  it  over  as  one  of  those  obscure  points  of  history,  upon 
wMch  neither  the  sagacity  of  historians,  nor  the  many  docu- 
ments since  made  public,  nor  the  great  discoverer.  Time,  has 
yet  thrown  any  distinct  light. 

Monmouth  and  Grey  were  now  to  be  conveyed  to  London, 
for  which  purpose  they  set  out  on  the  1 1th,  and  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis  on  the  18th  of  July.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  queen  dowager,  who  seems  to  have  behaved  with  a 
uniformity  of  kindness  towards  her  husband’s  son  that  does 
her  great  honour,  urgently  pressed  the  king  to  admit  his 
nephew  to  an  audience.  Importuned,  therefore,  by  entreatiee, 
and  instigated  by  the  curiosity  which  Monmouth’s  mysterious 
expressions,  and  Sheldon’s  story  had  excited,  he  consented, 
though  with  a fixed  determination  to  show  no  mercy.  James 
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was  not  of  the  number  of  those,  in  whom  the  want  of  an 
^tensive  understanding  is  compensated  by  a delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, or  by  those  right  feelings,  which  are  often  found  to  be 
better  guides  for  the  conduct  than  the  most  accurate  reason- 
ing. His  nature  did  not  revolt,  his  blood  did  not  run  cold,  at 
the  thoughts  of  beholding  the  son  of  a brother  whom  he  had 
loved,  embracing  his  knees,  petitioning,  and  petitioning  in 
vain,  for  life;  of  interchanging  words  and  looks  with  a nephew, 
on  whom  he  was  inexorably  determined,  within  forty-eight 
short  hours,  to  inflict  an  ignominious  death. 

In  Macpherson’s  extract  from  king  James’s  Memoirs,  it  is 
confessed  that  the  king  ought  not  to  have  seen,  if  he  was  not 
disposed  to  pardon  the  culprit;*  but  whether  the  observation 
is  mode  by  the  exiled  prince  himself,  or  by  him  who  gives  the 
extract,  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  passages  of  those  Memoirs, 
diflScult  to  determine.  Surely  if  the  king  had  made  this  re- 
flection before  Monmouth’s  execution,  it  must  have  occurred 
to  that  monarch,  that  if  he  had  inadvertently  done  that  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  done,  without  an  intention  to  pardon, 
the  ohiy  remedy  was  to  correct  that  part  of  his  conduct  which 
was  still  in  his  power,  and  since  he  could  not  recal  the 
interview,  to  grant  the  pardon. 

Pursuant  to  this  hard-hearted  arrangement,  Monmouth  and 
Grey,  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival,  were  brought  to  White- 
hall, where  they  had  severally  interviews  with  his  majesty. 
James,  in  a letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  dated  the  following 
day,  gives  a short  account  of  both  these  interviews.  Mon- 
mouth, he  says,  betrayed  a weakness  which  did  not  become 
one  who  had  claimed  the  title  of  king;  but  made  no  discovery 
of  consequence.  Grey  was  more  ingenuous,*  (it  is  not  cer- 
tain in  what  sense  his  majesty  uses  the  term,  since  he  does  not 
refer  to  any  discovery  made  by  that  lord,)  and  never  once 
begged  his  life.  Short  as  this  account  is,  it  seems  the  only 
authentic  one  of  those  interviews.  Bishop  Kennet,  who  has 
been  followed  by  most  of  the  modern  historians,  relates,  that 
“This  unhappy  captive,  by  the  intercession  of  the  queen 
dowager,  was  bi’ought  to  the  king’s  presence,  and  fell  presently 
at  his  feet,  and  confessed  he  deserved  to  die;  but  conjured 
him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  use  him  with  the  severity  of 
justice,  and  to  grant  him  a life,  which  he  would  be  ever  ready 

> Maepherson's  State  Papers,  i.  144.  " Palrymple  s Memoirs,  ii.  134. 
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to  sacrifice  for  his  service.  lie  mentioned  to  him  the  example 
of  several  gi’eat  princes,  who  had  yielded  ro  the  impressions 
of  clemency  on  the  like  occasions,  and  who  had  never  after- 
wards repented  of  those  acts  of  generosity  and  mercy;  con- 
cluding in  a most  pathetical  manner,  ‘ Remember,  sir,  I am 
your  brother’s  son,  and  if  you  take  my  life,  it  is  your  own  , 
blood  that  you  will  shed.’  The  king  asked  him  several  ques- 
tions, and  made  him  sign  a declaration  that  his  father  told  him 
he  was  never  married  to  his  mother  : and  then  said,  he  was 
sorry  indeed  for  his  misfortunes;  but  his  crime  was  of  too 
great  a consequence  to  be  left  unpunished,  and  he  must  of  ne- 
cessity suflFer  for  it.  The  queen  is  said  to  have  insulted  him 
in  a very  arrogant  and  unmerciful  manner.  So  that  when  the 
duke  saw  there  was  nothing  designed  by  this  interview  but  to 
satisfy  the  queen’s  revenge,  he  rose  up  from  his  miyesty’s  feet 
with  a new  air  of  bravery,  and  was  carried  back  to  the 
Tower.”* 

The  topics  used  by  Monmouth  are  such  as  he  might 
naturally  have  employed,  and  the  demeanour  attributed  to 
him,  upon  finding  the  king  inexorable,  is  consistent  enough 
with  general  probability,  and  his  particular  character:  but 
that  the  king  took  care  to  extract  from  him  a confession  of 
Charles’s  declaration  with  respect  to  his  illegitimacy,  before 
he  announced  his  final  refusal  of  mercy,  and  that  the  queen 
was  present  for  the  purpose  of  reviling  and  insulting  him,  are  ' 
circumstances  too  atrocious  to  merit  belief,  without  some 
more  certain  evidence.  It  must  be  remarked  also,  that  Bur- 
net, whose  general  prejudices  would  not  lead  him  to  doubt 
any  imputations  against  the  queen,  does  not  mention  her 
majesty’s  being  present.  Monmouth’s  offer  of  changing 
religion  is  mentioned  by  him,  but  no  authority  quoted;  and 
no  hint  of  the  kind  appears  either  in  James’s  Letters,  or  in 
the  extract  from  his  Memoirs. 

From  Whitehall,  Monmouth  was  at  night  carried  to  the 
Tower,  where,  no  longer  uncertain  as  to  his  fate,  he  seems  to 
have  collected  his  mind,  and  to  have  resumed  his  wonted 
fortitude.  The  bill  of  attainder  that  had  lately  passed  having 
superseded  the  necessity  of  a legal  trial,  his  execution  was 
fixed  for  the  next  day  but  one  after  his  commitment.  This 

• Ken^ict,  rii.  43‘J.  Ecliard,  iii.  771. 
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interval  appeared  too  short  even  for  the  worldly  busine^ 
which  he  wished  to  transact,  and  he  wrote  again  to  the  king 
on  the  14th,  desiring  some  short  respite,  which  was  peremp- 
torily refused.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  certainty 
concerning  facts,  even  in  instances  where  there  has  not  been 
any  apparent  motive  for  disguising  them,  is  nowhere  more 
striking  than  in  the  few  remaining  hours  of  this  unfortunate 
man’s  life.  According  to  king  James’s  statement  in  his 
Memoirs,  he  refused  to  see  his  wife,  while  other  accounts 
assert  positively  that  she  refused  to  see  him,  unless  in  presence 
of  witnesses.  Burnet,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in 
a fact  of  this  kind,  says  they  did  meet,  and  parted  very 
coldly,  a circumstance,  which,  if  true,  gives  us  no  very  favour- 
able idea  of  the  lady’s  character.  There  is  also  mention  of  a 
third  letter  written  by  him  to  the  king,  which  being  entrusted 
to  a perfidious  officer  of  the  name  of  Scott,  never  reached  its 
destination;'  but  for  this  there  is  no  foundation.  What 
seems  most  certain  is,  that  in  the  Tower,  and  not  in  the 
closet,  he  signed  a paper,  renouncing  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  the  same  which  he  afterwards  delivered  on  the  scaffold; 
and  that  he  was  inclined  to  make  this  declaration,  not  by  any 
vain  hope  of  life,  but  by  his  afifection  for  his  children,  whose 
situation  he  rightly  judged  would  be  safer  and  better  under 
the  reigning  monarch  and  his  successors,  when  it  should  be 
evident  that  they  could  no  longer  be  competitors  for  the  throne. 

Monmouth  was  very  sincere  in  his  religious  professions, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a great  portion  of  this  sad  day  was 
passed  in  devotion  and  religious  discourse  with  the  two  pre- 
lates who  had  been  sent  by  his  majesty  to  assist  him  in  his 
' spiritual  concerns.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  had  been  with 
him  early  in  the  morning,  and  Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  was  sent,  upon  the  refusal  of  a respite,  to  prepare 
him  for  the  stroke,  which  it  was  now  irrevocably  fixed  he 
should  suffer  the  ensuing  day.  They  stayed  with  him  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  were  joined  by  Dr. 
Hooper,  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  made  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  by  Dr.  Tennison,  who  succeeded  TiUot- 
son  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.  This  last  divine  is  stated  by 
Burnet  to  have  been  most  acceptable  to  the  duke,  and,  though 
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he  joined  the  others  in  some  harsh  expostulations,  to  have 
done  what  the  right  reverend  historian  conceives  to  have 
been  his  duty,  in  a softer  and  less  peremptory  manner.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  none  of  these  holy  men  seem  to  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  compassion  or  complaisance  to  their  illustrious 
penitent.  Besides  endeavouring  to  convince  him  of  the  guilt 
of  his  connexion  with  his  beloved  lady  Harriet,  of  which  he 
could  never  be  brought  to  a due  sense,  they  seem  to  have 
repeatedly  teased  him  with  controversy,  and  to  have  been  far 
more  solicitous  to  make  him  profess  what  they  deemed  the 
true  creed  of  the  church  of  England,  than  to  soften  or  console 
his  sorrows,  or  to  help  him  to  that  composure  of  mind  so 
necessaiy  for  his  situation.  He  declared  himself  to  be  a 
member  of  their  church,  but  they  denied  that  he  could  be  so, 
unless  he  thoroughly  believed  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence and  non-resistance.  He  repented  generally  of  his  sins, 
and  especially  of  his  late  enterprise,  but  they  insisted  that  he 
must  repent  of  it  in  the  way  they  preseribed  to  him,  that  he 
must  own  it  to  have  been  a ivicked  resistance  to  his  lawful 
king,  and  a detestable  act  of  rebellion.^  Some  historians 
have  imputed  this  seemingly  cruel  conduct  to  the  king’s  par- 
ticular instructions,  who  might  be  desirous  of  extracting,  or 
rather  extorting,  from  the  lips  of  his  dying  nephew  such  a 
confession  sis  would  be  matter  of  triumph  to  the  royal  cause. 
But  the  character  of  the  two  prelates  prineipally  concerned, 
both  for  general  uprightness  and  sincerity  as  church  of  Eng- 
land men,  makes  it  more  candid  to  suppose  that  they  did  not 
act  from  motives  of  servile  compliance,  but  rather  from  an 
intemperate  party  zeal  for  the  honorm  of  their  church,  which 
they  judged  would  be  signally  promoted  if  such  a man  as 
Monmouth,  after  having  throughout  His  life  acted  in  defiance 
of  their  favourite  doctrine,  could  be  brought  in  his  last  mo- 
ments to  acknowledge  it  as  a divine  truth.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten,  if  we  would  understand  the  history  of  this  period, 
that  the  truly  orthodox  members  of  our  church  regarded 
monarchy  not  as  a human,  but  as  a divine  institution,  and 
passive  obedience  apd  non-resistance,  not  as  political  maxims, 
but  as  ai*ticles  of  religion. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  15th,  Monmouth  proceeded  in  a 

* Barnet,  ii.  330.  E chard,  iii.  772. 
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carriage  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  Tower-hill,  the 
place  destined  for  his  execution.  The  two  bishops  were  in 
the  carriage  with  him,  and  one  of  them  took  that  opportunity 
of  informing  him,  that  their  controversial  altercations  were 
not  yet  at  an  end;  and  that  upon  the  scaffold  he  would  again 
be  pressed  for  more  explicit  and  satisfactory  declarations  of 
repentance.  When  arrived  at  the  bar,  which  had  been  put 
up  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  multitude,  Monmouth 
descended  from  the  carriage,  and  mounted  the  scaffold,  with 
a firm  step,  attended  by  his  spiritual  assistants.  The  sheriffs 
and  executioners  were  already  there.  The  concourse  of 
spectators  was  innumerable;  and  if  we  are  to  credit  traditional 
accounts,  never  was  the  general  compassion  more  affectingly 
expressed.  The  tears,  sighs,  and  groans  which  the  first 
sight  of  this  heart-rending  spectacle  produced,  were  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  an  universal  and  awful  silence;  a respectful  atten- 
tion, and  affectionate  anxiety,  to  hear  every  syllable  that 
should  pass  the  lips  of  the  suferer.  The  duke  began  by  say- 
ng  he  should  speak  little;  he  came  to  die,  and  he  should  die 
a protestant  of  the  church  of  England.  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  assistants,  and  told,  that  if  he  was  of  the  church 
of  England,  he  must  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance to  be  true.  In  vain  did  he  reply  that  if  he  acknowledged 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  general,  it  included  aU:  they 
insisted  he  should  own  that  doctrine  particularly  with  respect 
to  his  case,  and  urged  much  more  concerning  their  favourite 
point,  upon  which,  however,  they  obtained  nothing  but  a 
repetition  in  substance  of  former  answers.  He  was  then  pro- 
ceeding to  speak  of  Lady  Harriet  Wentworth,  of  his  high 
esteem  for  her,  and  of  his  confirmed  opinion  that  their  con- 
nexion was  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God;  when  Goslin,  the 
sheriff,  asked  him,  with  all  the  imfeeling  bluntness  of  a vulgar 
mind,  whether  he  was  ever  married  to  her.  The  duke 
refusing  to  answer,  the  same  magistrate,  in  the  like  strain, 
though  changing  his  subject,  said  he  hoped  to  liave  heard 
of  his  repentance  for  the  treason  and  bloodshed  which  had 
been  committed;  to  which  the  prisoner  replied  with  great 
mildness,  that  he  died  very  penitent.  Here  the  churchmen 
again  interposed,  and  renewing  their  demand  of  particular 
penitence  and  public,  acknowledgment  upon  public  affairs, 
Monmouth  referred  them  to  the  following  paper,  which  he 
had  signed  that  morning: 
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“ I declare  that  the  title  of  king  was  forced  upon  me,  and 
that  it  was  very  much  contrary  to  my  opinion  when  I was 
proclaimed.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  world,  I do  declare 
that  the  late  king  told  me  he  was  never  married  to  my  mother. 
Having  declared  this,  I hope  the  king  who  is  now  will  not 
let  my  children  suffer  on  this  account.  And  to  this  I put  my 
hand  this  fifteenth  day  of  July,  1685. 

“ Monmouth.” 

There  was  nothing,  they  said,  in  that  paper  about  resist- 
ance; nor,  though  Monmouth,  quite  worn  out  with  their 
importunities,  said  to  one  of  them,  in  the  most  affecting 
manner,  “ I am  to  die — pray  my  Lord — I refer  to  my  paper,” 
would  those  men  think  it  consistent  with  their  duty  to  desist. 
There  were  only  a few  words  they  desired  on  one  point.  The 
substance  of  these  applications  on  the  one  hand,  and  answers 
on  the  other,  was  repeated,  over  and  over  again,  in  a manner 
that  could  not  be 'believed,  if  tlie  facts  were  not  attested  by 
the  signature  of  the  persons  principally  concerned.*  If  the 
duke,  in  declaring  his  sorrow  for  what  had  passed,  used  the 
word  invasion,  “ Give  it  the  true  name,”  said  they,  “ and 
call  it  rebellion.”  “What  name  you  please,”  replied  the 
mild-tempered  Monmouth.  He  was  sure  he  was  going  to 
everlasting  happiness,  and  considered  the  serenity  of  his  mind 
in  his  present  circumstances  as  a certain  earnest  of  the  favour 
of  his  Creator.  His  repentance,  he  said,  must  be  true,  for  he 
had  no  fear  of  dying;  he  should  die  like  a lamb.  “Much 
may  come  from  natural  courage,”  was  the  unfeeling  and 
stupid  reply  of  one  of  the  assistants.  Monmouth,  with  that 
modesty  inseparable  from  true  bravery,  denied  that  he  was  in 
general  less  fearful  than  other  men,  maintaining  that  his 
present  courage  w'as  oiving  to  his  consciousness  that  God  had 
forgiven  him  his  past  transgressions,  of  all  which  generally 
he  repented  with  all  his  soul. 

At  last  the  reverend  assistants  consented  to  join  with  him 
in  prayer,  but  no  sooner  were  they  risen  from  their  kneeling 
posture  than  they  returned  to  their  charge.  Not  satisfied 
with  what  had  passed,  they  exhorted  him  to  a true  and 
thorough  repentance:  would  he  not  pray  for  the  king?  and 
send  a dutiful  message  to  his  majesty  to  recommend  the 

* Vide  Somers’s  Tracts,  i.  4!)r». 
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duchess  and  his  children?  “As  you  please,”  was  the  reply; 
“ I pray  for  him  and  for  all  men.”  He  now  spoke  to  the  execu- 
tioner, desiring  that  he  might  have  no  cap  over  his  eyes,  and 
began  undressing.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  this  last 
sad  ceremony,  the  poor  prisoner  might  have  been  unmolested, 
and  that  the  divines  would  have  been  satisfied,  that  prayer  was 
the  only  part  of  their  function  for  which  their  duty  now 
called  upon  them.  They  judged  differently,  and  one  of  them 
had  the  fortitude  to  request  the  duke,  even  in  this  stage  of  the 
business,  that  he  would  address  himself  to  the  soldiers  then 
present,  to  teH  them  he  stood  a sad  example  of  rebellion,  and 
entreat  the  people  to  be  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  king.  “ I 
have  said  I will  make  no  speeches,”  repeated  Monmouth,  in 
a tone  more  peremptory  than  he  had  before  been  provoked  to; 
“ I will  make  no  speeches.  I come  to  die.”  “ My  lord,  ten 
words  will  be  enough,”  said  the  persevex’ing  divine;  tc  which 
the  duke  made  no  answer,  but  turning  to  the  executioner, 
expressed  a hope  that  he  would  do  his  work  better  now  than 
in  the  case  of  lord  Russell.  He  then  felt  the  axe,  which  he 
apprehended  was  not  sharp  enough,  but  being  assured  that  it 
was  of  proper  sharpness  and  weight,  he  laid  down  his  head. 
In  the  meantime,  many  fervent  ejaculations  were  used  by  the 
reverend  assistants,  who,  it  must  be  observed,  even  in  these 
moments  of  horror,  showed  themselves  not  unmindful  of  the 
points  upon  which  they  had  been  disputing,  praying  God  to 
accept  his  imperfect  and  general  repentance. 

The  executioner  now  struck  the  blow,  but  so  feebly  or 
unskilfully,  that  Monmouth,  being  but  slightly  wounded, 
lifted  up  his  head,  and  looked  him  in  the  face  as  if  to  upbraid 
him,  but  said  nothing.  The  two  following  strokes  were  as 
ineffectual  as  the  first,  and  the  headsman,  in  a fit  of  horror, 
declared  he  could  not  finish  his  work.  The  sheriffs  threatened 
him;  he  was  forced  again  to  make  a further  trial,  and  in  two 
more  strokes  separated  the  head  from  the  body. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  James,  duke 
of  Monmouth,  a man  against  whom  all  that  has  been  said  by 
the  most  inveterate  enemies  both  to  him  and  his  party, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  this,  that  he  had  not  a mind  equal 
to  the  situations  in  which  his  ambition,  at  different  times,  en- 
gaged him  to  place  himself.  But  to  judge  him  with  candour, 
we  must  make  great  allowances,  not  only  for  the  temptations 
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into  wliich  he  was  led  by  the  splendid  prosperity  of  the  earlier 
parts  of  his  life,  but  also  for  the  adverse  prejudices  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  almost  all  the  contemporary 
writers,  from  whom  his  actions  and  character  are  described. 
The  tories,  of  course,  are  unfavourable  to  him;  and  even  among 
the  whigs,  there  seems,  in  many,  a strong  inclination  to  dis- 
parage him;  some  to  excuse  themselves  for  not  having  joined 
him,  others  to  make  a display  of  their  exclusive  attachment  to 
tlieir  more  successful  leader,  king  William.  Burnet  says  of 
Monmouth,  that  he  was  gentle,  brave,  and  sincere:  to  these 
praises,  from  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  we 
may  add  that  of  generosity  ; and  surely  those  qualities  go  a 
great  way  in  making  up  the  catalogue  of  all  that  is  amiable 
and  estimable  in  human  nature.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  in  his  character  seems  to  have  been  a remarkable,  and, 
as  some  think,  a culpable  degree  of  flexibility.  That  such  a 
disposition  is  preferable  to  its  opposite  extreme,  will  be  ad^- 
mitted  by  all  who  think  that  modesty,  even  in  excess,  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  wisdom  than  conceit  and  self-sufficiency.  He 
who  has  attentively  considered  the  political,  or,  indeed^  the 
general  concerns  of  life,  may  possibly  go  still  further,  and 
rank  a willingness  to  be  convinced,  or  in  some  cases  even 
mthout  conviction,  to  concede  our  own  opinion  to  that  of 
other  men,  among  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  composi- 
tion of  practical  wisdom.  Monmouth  had  suffered  this 
flexibility,  so  laudable  in  many  cases,  to  degenerate  into  a 
habit  which  made  him  often  follow  the  advice,  or  yield  to  the 
entreaties,  of  persons  whose  characters  by  no  means  entitled 
them  to  such  deference.  The  sagacity  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
honour  of  Russel,  the  genius  of  Sidney,  might,  in  the  opiniom 
of  a modest  man,  be  s^e  and  eligible  guides.  The  partiality 
of  friendship,  and  the  conviction  of  his  Arm  attachment,  might 
be  some  excuse  for  his  listening  so  much  to  Grey;  but  he 
never  could,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  have  mistaken  Fergu- 
son for  an  honest  man.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
advice  of  the  two  last-mentioned  persons  had  great  weight  in 
persuading  him  to  the  unjustiflable  step  of  declaring  himself 
king.  But  far  the  most  guilty  act  of  this  unfortunate  man’s 
life  was  his  lending  his  name  to  the  declaration  which  was 
published  at  Lyme,  and  in  this  instance  Ferguson,  who  penned 
the  paper,  was  both  the  adviser  and  the  instrument.  To 
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accuse  the  king'  of  having  burnt  London,  murdered  Essex  in 
the  Tower,  and,  finally,  poisoned  his  brother,  unsupported  by 
evidence  to  substantiate  such  dreadful  charges,  was  calumny 
of  the  most  atrocious  kind ; but  the  guilt  is  still  heightened, 
when  we  observe,  that  from  no  conversation  of  Monmouth, 
nor,  indeed,  from  any  other  circumstance  whatever,  do  wc 
collect  that  he  himself  believed  the  horrid  accusations  to  be 
true.  With  regard  to  Essex’s  death  in  particular,  the  only 
one  of  the  three  charges  which  was  believed  by  any  man  of 
common  sense,  the  late  king  was  as  much  implicated  in  the 
suspicion  as  James.  That  the  latter  should  have  dared  to  he 
concerned  in  such  an  act,  without  the  privacy  of  his  brother, 
was  too  absurd  an  imputation  to  be  attempted,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  popish  plot.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  certainly 
not  the  intention  of  the  son  to  brand  his  father  as  an  assassin. 
It  is  too  plain  that,  in  the  instance  of  this  declaration,  Mon- 
mouth, with  a facility  highly  criminal,  consented  to  set  his 
name  to  whatever  Ferguson  recommended  as  advantageous  to 
the  cause.  Among  the  many  dreadful  circumstances  attend- 
ing civil  wars,  perhaps  there  are  few  more  revolting  to  a good 
mind,  than  the  wicked  calumnies  with  which,  in  the  heat  of 
contention,  men,  otherwise  men  of  honour,  have  in  all  ages 
and  countries  permitted  themselves  to  load  their  adversaries. 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  divines  who  at- 
tended this  unfortunate  man,  having  exhorted  him  to  a par- 
ticular repentance  (Jf  his  manifesto,  or  having  called  for  a re- 
traction or  disavowal  of  the  accusations  contained  in  it.  They 
were  so  intent  upon  points  more  immediately  connected  with 
orthodoxy  of  faith,  that  they  omitted  pressing  their  penitent  to 
the  only  declaration  by  which  he  could  make  any  satisfactory 
atonement  to  those  whom  he  had  injured. 
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The  following  detached  paragraphs  were  probably  intended 
for  the  fourth  chapter.  They  are  here  printed  in  the  in- 
complete and  unfinished  state  in  which  they  were  found. 


While  the  whigs  considered  all  religious  opinions  with  a 
view  to  politics,  the  tories,  on  the  other  hand,  referred  all 
political  maxims  to  religion.  Thus  the  former,  even  in  their 
hatred  to  popery,  did  not  so  much  regard  the  superstition,  or 
imputed  idolatry  of  that  unpopular  sect,  as  its  tendency  to  es- 
tablish arbitrary  power  in  the  state,  while  the  latter  revered 
absolute  monarchy  as  a divine  institution,  and  cherished  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  as  articles  of 
religious  faith. 


To  mark  the  importance  of  the  late  events,  his  majesty 
caused  two  medals  to  be  struck;  one  of  himself,  with  the 
usual  inscription,  and  the  motto,  Aras  et  soeptra  tuemur ; the 
other  of  Monmouth,  without  any  inscription.  On  the  reverse 
of  the  former,  were  represented  the  two  headless  trunks  of  his 
lately  vanquished  enemies,  with  other  circumstances  in  the 
same  taste  and  spirit,  the  motto,  Ambitio  malesuada  ruit;  on 
that  of  the  latter  appeared  a young  man  falling  in  the  attempt 
to  climb  a rock  with  three  crowns  on  it,  under  which  was  the 
insulting  motto,  Superi  risere. 


Witli  the  lives  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle  ended,  or  at  least 
seemed  to  end,  all  prospect  of  resistance  to  James’s  absolute 
power;  and  that  class  of  patriots  who  feel  the  pride  of  sub- 
mission, and  the  dignity  of  obedience,  might  be  completely 
satisfied  that  the  crown  was  in  its  full  lustre. 
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James  was  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  increased  strength 
of  his  situation,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  security  he  now 
felt  in  his  power  inspired  liim  with  the  design  of  taking  more 
decided  steps  in  favour  of  the  popish  religion  and  its  pro- 
fessors, than  his  connexion  with  the  church  of  England  party 
had  before  allowed  him  to  entertain.  That  he  from  this  time 
attached  less  importance  to  the  support  and  affection  of  the 
tories  is  evident  from  lord  Rochester’s  observations,  commu- 
nicated afterwards  to  Burnet.  This  nobleman's  abilities  and 
experience  in  business,  his  hereditary  merit,  as  son  of  lord 
chancellor  Clarendon,  and  his  uniform  opposition  to  the  exclu- 
sion bill,  had  raised  him  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  church 
party.  This  circumstance,  perhaps,  as  much,  or  more  than 
the  king’s  personal  kindness  to  a brother-in-law,  had  contri- 
buted to  his  advancement  to  the  first  office  in  the  state.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  James  stood  in  need  of  the  support  of  the 
party,  as  long  as  he  meant  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  his 
power,  and  the  channels  of  his  favour,  Rochester  was,  in  every 
respect,  the  fittest  person  in  whom  to  confide;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  that  nobleman  related  to  Burnet,  his  majesty 
honoured  him  with  daily  confidential  communications  upon 
all  his  most  secret  schemes  and  projects.  But  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  rebellion,  an  immediate  change  took  place,  and  from  the 
day  of  Monmouth’s  execution,  the  king  confined  his  conver- 
sations with  the  treasurer  to  the  mere  busine&s  of  bis  office. 
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[The  following  Historical  Memoir  is  a faithful  reprint  of  an. 
extremely  rare  and  interesting  volume,  printed  in  quarto  at 
York,  1808.  It  was  written  by  Sir  John  Lowther,  Bart., 
afterwards  Viscount  Lonsdale,  who  was  born  in  1655,  at 
Hackthorp  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Lowther,  Westmoreland. 
He  appears  to  have  been  intimately  conneeted  wth  those 
illustrious  men  through  whose  exertions  the  Revolution  of 
1688  was  accomplished.  On  the  accession  of  King  William, 
be  was  appointed  a privy  councillor  and  Vice-Chamberlain  of 
bis  Majesty’s  Household,  and  became  successively  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and,  in  1700,  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the  King’s 
absence  in  Holland.] 
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Begun  September  16,  1688. 

I AM  now  come  to  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  1688, 
and  doe  design,  by  God’s  permission,  more  exactlie  hereafter 
to  sett  down  what  shall  happen  not  onlie  to  myself,  but  also 
such  other  publick  occurreuces,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
shall  appear  most  worthy  of  observation ; which  things  tho’ 
they  may  make  the  matter  in  hand  voluminous,  yett  I hope 
there  may  arise  from  it  some  advantage  and  pleasure  to  myself, 
and  perhapps  some  things  maybe  useful  to  posteritiej  att  the 
worst  I hope  to  f&nd  an  innocent  entertainment  in  so  doeing, 
which  is  the  ultimate  pleasure  of  this  life ; ffor  without  inno- 
cence no  injoyments  are  satisfactorie,  but  a sting  and  uneasi- 
nesse  attends  them,  and  is  so  much  a part  of  their  constitution, 
that  no  criminall  pleasure  in  the  world  is  either  perfect  or 
lasting.  To  begin  therefore  with  some  period  of  time,  I shall 
commence  from  the  death  of  King  Charles,  makeing  a short 
recapitulation  of  what  hath  happened  since  that  time.  About 
the  month  of  fTebruax'ie,  anno  1 684,  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
a post  awakened  me,  and  brought  us  the  dreadfull  account  of 
the  King’s  being  seized  with  a ffitt  of  an  apoplexie,^  but 
withall  that  he  was  so  much  better  that  his  physitians  thought 
him  out  of  danger.  About  ffower  days  after  another  post 
about  the  same  hower  of  the  night  brought  me  letters  from 
my  Lord  Carlisle,  our  L'*  Lieutenant,  with  others  from  my  L'* 
Middleton,  of  Scotland,  Secretarie  of  State  to  him,  with  direc- 
tions that  I should  acquaint  the  gentlemen  of  the  two  counties 

^ Vide  my  Lord  Middleton’s  and  Lord  Carlisle's  letters. 
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that  the  King  was  dead,  and  that  we  should  take  speedie  care 
to  proclaim  his  present  Majestie,  and  to  have  the  militia  in  a 
readinesse  to  prevent  any  troubles,  w'*"  I accordinglie  took 
care  of,  and  was  att  the  proclaiming  the  King  att  Applebie, 
Cockermouth,  and  Penreth.  The  King  upon  his  ffirst  acces- 
sion to  the  crown  made  a speech  to  the  privie  councill,  ffull  of 
affection  to  his  brother,  and  kindnesse  to  his  people ; espe- 
ciallie  to  the  Church  of  England,  whose  loyall  principles  he 
commended  and  gave  them  strong  assurances  of  his  protection 
of  them,  to  the  generall  satisfaction  of  the  whole  kingdome. 
Within  lesse  than  a moneth  we  had  an  account  that  he  went 
publicklie  to  masse,  which  he  had  never  before  done,  w'** 
action,  though  it  affrighted  mauy  that  were  zealous  in  their 
religion,  timerous  in  their  natures,  and  apprehensive  of  the 
King’s  known  steadinesse  in  his  resolutions,  yet  a ffar  greater 
number  had  then  no  such  apprehensions,  who  were  composed 
of  those  who  had  been  ffollowers  of  his  ffortune  into  Fflanders 
and  Scotland,  which  joumies  looking  like  a kind  of  banish- 
ment, and  his  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  Glocester,  made  the 
usuall  operation  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  pittie  ffor  the 
afflicted : Besides  the  Popish  plott  of  a long  time  discredited, 
and  now  no  more  thought  on,  that  for  which  my  Lord  Eussell 
was  executed,  haveing  created  a fresh  aversion  to  Dissenters, 
and  commiseration  for  the  Papists.  The  great  interest  he 
had  in  his  brother,  so  that  all  applications  to  the  King  seemed 
to  succeed  onelie  as  he  ffavoured  them,  and  the  generall  opinion 
of  him  to  be  a Prince,  steadie  above  all  others  to  his  word, 
made  him  att  that  time  the  most  popular  prince  that  had  been 
known  in  England  of  a long  time.  And  ffrom  men’s  attempt- 
ing to  exclude  him,  they  att  this  juncture  of  time  made  him 
their  darling ; no  more  was  his  religion  terrible,  bis  magna- 
nimous courage  and  the  hardships  he  had  undergone,  were 
the  discours  of  all  men.  And  some  reports  of  a misunder- 
standing betwixt  the  Ffrench  king  and  him  (occasioned  origi- 
nallie  by  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Mary  to  the  Prince'  of 
Orange)  industriouslie  spread  abroad  to  amuse  the  ignorant, 
putt  men  in  hopes  of  what  they  had  long  wished,  that  by  a 
conjunction  with  Holland  and  Spain,  &c.  we  might  have  been 
able  to  have  reduced  Ffrance  to  the  tearms  of  the  Pyrenean 
treatie,  which  was  now  become  the  terrour  of  Christendome, 
we  never  having  had  a prince  ffor  manie  ages  that  had  so 
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great  a reputation  for  experience  and  a martiall  spiritt.  In 
this  luckie  conjuncture,  King  Charles  being  dead,  and  this 
king  being  received  by  some  with  a real,  by  all  with  a pre- 
tended satisfaction  att  least,  parliament  was  called ; and,  in 
the  mean  time,  till  it  mett,  the  customes  tho’  but  given  to 
the  late  King  for  life,  were  received  as  fformerlie ; and  that 
matter,  which  occasioned  so  much  controversie  in  King 
Charles  the  flSrst’s  time,  never  was  once  complained  of  upon  this 
occasion.  Att  this  time  I was  again  chosen  knight  ffor  this 
conntie,  in  conjunction  with  my  cousin  Bellingham.  Att  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  the  King  in  his  speech  to  both 
houses  repeated  his  kind  expressions  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  his  assurance  of  protecting  it,  and  told  them  that  he 
hoped  to  carrie  the  glorie  of  the  English  nation  ffurther  than 
anie  of  his  ancestors.  This  speech  was  so  popular,  that  all 
were  willing  to  beleiv  it ; especiallie  since  t’was  in  vain  to 
seek  for  other  securitie,  tlian  the  laws  alreadie  established,  and 
confirmed  by  his  promise.  And  therefore  in  the  matter  of 
the  revenue  he  did  not  ask  so  much  as  the  parliament  did 
give.  So  that  they  prevented  not  only  his  expectations  but 
his  wishes ; insomuch  that  they  laid  so  great  an  imposition 
upon  tobacco  and  sugars  as  in  the  apprehensions  of  many  men 
would  destroy  the  plantations  that  subsist  by  those  commo- 
dities : and,  notwithstanding  that  the  marchants  from  Bristol, 
and  other  places,  were  heard  att  the  bar  of  the  hous,  and  by 
very  rational  discourses  made  the  matter  but  too  plain,  yett, 
t’was  to  no  purpose ; some  men’s  private  interest,  other  men’s 
willingncsse  to  endear  the  King  as  much  as  possible  makeing 
them  deaf  to  all  arguments,  and  besides  the  King’s  promise, 
that  if  it  was  ffound  inconvenient  to  the  trade,  he  would  remitt 
the  imposition,  was  of  so  much  prevalence,  that  the  matter 
was  allowed  no  ffurther  debate.  And  this  is  to  be  observed, 
that  not  onlie  at  this  juncture,  but  to  all  new  kings,  parlia- 
ments have  been  ever  ifavourable.  But  yett  there  were  some 
men,  not  altogether  so  transported  with  this  new  paradise,  as 
not  to  fforesee  danger  in  some  things  done  alreadie,  and 
in  some  things  then  proposed.  The  ffirst  of  these  was,  the 
destroying  the  antient  method  of  electiems  in  borrougbs 
by  prescription;  by  obliging  them  to  accept  charters  w”** 
vest^  the  power  of  election  in  some  perticular  people  named 
ffor  the  purpose.  This  seemed  to  strike  at  tlie  root  of  the 
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goverment;  fTortis  manifest  the  hous  of  commons  will  retain 
nothing  but  the  name,  the  vertue  will  be  gone  when  the  king 
shall  haTe  the  power  of  nominating  all  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses. I therefore  was  one  of  those  that  was  desirous  to 
have  the  antient  custome  re-established;  thinking  that  we 
wore  chosen  to  sitt  there  to  no  purpose,  if  we  tamelie  suffered 
such  an  alteration  in  the  ffundamentals  of  the  goverment, 
without  endeavouring  any  reparation  of  so  materiall  an  altera- 
tion. T ffound  many  as  much  concerned  and  troubled  as 
myself  att  the  prospect  of  the  danger,  but  none  that  were 
willing  to  move  it  in  the  hous.  But  it  being  offered  me  by 
my  Lord  Willoughbie,  eldest  son  to  my  Lord  Lindsey,  and  by 
his  brother,  and  by  S'  Kichard  Middleton,  of  Chirk  Castle, 
and  others,  all  men  of  great  estates,  that  if  I would  move  it, 
they  would  second  it,  I undertook  the  thing,  and  the  day 
appointed  ffor  our  design  being  taken  up  till  after  twelve 
a’clock  with  other  debates,  I did,  notwithstanding,  (that  I 
might  not  seem  to  ffail  those  I had  promised)  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  hous,  that  no  new  motion  shall  be  made  after 
that  bower,  without  leav,  inform  S'  John  Trevor,  now  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  then  speaker,  that  I had  a motion  to  make, 
but  being  then  unseasonable,  I did  desire  he  would  appoint 
another  day  for  it.  He  who  had  intelligence  of  our  design, 
thought  there  was  no  likelier  way  both  to  judge  of  the  temper 
of  the  hous,  and  to  evade  the  danger  of  its  t^ing  effect,  t^n 
by  letting  us  then  enter  into  the  debate,  and  so  ^joui'ning  it 
to  another  day.  Accordingly  he  bid  me  goe  on  ; I therefore 
spoke  to  this  effect ; That  we  were  now  happie  in  a prince, 
whose  experience  and  reputation  was  like  to  carrie  the  honour 
and  glorie  of  this  kingdome  higher  than  anie  of  his  ancestors ; 
that  we  had  reason  to  hope  ftom  so  magnanimous  a king, 
that  the  Ffrench  king  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  terrour  of 
the  nations,  would  now  no  more  be  thought  ffbrmidable,  but 
that  the  shaken  powers  of  Europe  would  own  their  securitie 
aud  protection  to  the  vertue  of  our  prince,  no  less  considerable 
in  himself,  than  powerful  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  which 
was  a circumstance  that  was  of  it  self  sufficient  to  make  anie 
king  of  England  bear  a considerable  figure  in  the  world ; that 
the  parliament  in  settling  the  revenue  had  showed  so  much 
their  dutie  and  affection  to  his  Maj'.  and  he  had  on  his  part 
given  them  so  good  and  repeated  assurances  of  protecting  and 
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securing  the  goverment,  that  I hoped  that  in  the  motion  I 
was  goeing  to  make,  we  should  neither  incur  his  displeasure 
nor  tfail  of  successe,  ’speciallie  since  the  alteration  of  elections 
in  burroughs  by  prescription,  by  obliging  them  to  take 
charters,  was  a businesse  that  took  its  originall  under  his 
brother’s  reign,  but  was  a matter  of  that  importance,  that  it 
shaked  the  very  constitutions  of  parliament ; that  it  was  a 
disseising  of  the  subject  of  his  ffreehold  without  a tryall,  and 
was  a matter  that  in  its  own  nature  and  its  consequences,  was 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  proper  for  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  hous.  I did  therefore  desire  that  the  hous  would 
name  a comittee  to  consider  of  a proper  way  of  aiiplieing  to 
the  King  ffor  a remedy  fifor  so  great  a grcivance. 

This  speech  was  heard  very  flFavourablie  by  the  hous,  and 
was  seconded  by  S'  Richard  Middleton,  my  Lord  Willoughbie, 
and  others ; but  the  day  being  late,  the  debate  was  adjourned 
till  two  days  after,  att  which  time  t’was  thought  fitt  to  evade 
the  businesse  by  the  King’s  sending  for  the  hous  upon  another 
occasion,  which  took  up  their  time  for  that  day,  so  that  the 
debate  was  never  resumed ; and  if  it  had,  in  probabilitie 
something  considerable  would  have  been  done  in  it,  the  hous 
seemed  so  well  inclined  and  so  zealous  in  that  matter. 

This  second  thing  wherein  they  seemed  to  use  caution  was 
in  a bill  brought  into  the  hous  ffor  the  preservation  of  the 
king’s  person,  the  meaning  of  which  was  to  make  words 
treason.  Against  which  it  was  objected,  that  the  ^visdom  of 
our  ancestors  had  always  been  testified  in  their  caution  in  not 
admitting  any  such  president ; that  words  were  casilie  mis- 
construed, and  easilie  misunderstood;  that  before  the  statute 
of  Edward  the  third,  it  was  become  a diflScult  matter  to  say 
what  was  treason,  and  what  not;  that  therefore  that  act 
was  made,  and  was  thought  a sufiicient  securitie  against  all 
treasons,  and  had  well  provided  for  the  safetie  of  the  king’s 
person  and  his  goverment,  and  had  amply  enough  enumerated 
the  severall  sorts  of  treasons;  and  that  if  there  were  anie 
axtraordinarie  case  happened,  there  was  a power  lodged  in 
the  parliament  by  that  statute  to  judge  of  it.  That  it  would 
onlie  tend  to  the  incouraging  perjurie,  when  men  either 
through  corruption  or  revenge,  might  so  easilie  doe  mischeif, 
and  be  so  hardlie  proved  perjured.  To  this  t’was  answered, 
that  men  might  as  easilie  swear  to  fiacts  that  were  never  done, 
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as  to  words  that  were  never  spoke.  To  which  it  was  replied, 
that  that  appeared  otherways  in  holie  writt  in  the  case  of  our 
Saviour,  against  whom  the  ffals  witnesses  said,  that  he  had 
said  that  he  would  destroy  the  temple,  and  in  three  days  would 
build  it  up  again,  whereas  the  words  he  spake  were.  Destroy 
this  temple  and  in  three  days  I will  rais  it  up  again.  Where 
the  mistake  of  the  temple  ffor  this  temple,  ffor  he  spoke  of 
the  temple  of  his  hodie,  and  the  word  build  instead  of  the 
word  rais  made  the  crime  according  to  the  Jewish  law.  By 
which  t’was  phun  that  everie  speech  not  fitted  to  the  capa- 
citie  of  the  hearers  might  easilie  be  subject  to  a criminall  con- 
struction, that  private  conversation  would  become  suspected, 
and  therefore  that  the  law  did  wiselie  provide  that  there 
should  be  an  overt  act  to  make  a treason,  which  is  "the  highest 
punishment  in  the  law.  Att  last,  becaus  they  would  not 
totallie  reject  a matter  that  had  hut  the  pretence  of  securing 
the  King’s  person,  they  referred  it  to  a comittee  to  draw  up 
some  provisoes  to  the  bill,  that  might  secure  the  subject  as 
much  as  could  be.  I was  one  of  that  comittee,  and  there  were 
two  provisoes  agreed  upon.  The  one  was,  that  no  preaching 
or  teaching  against  the  errours  of  Home  in  defence  of  the 
Protestant  religion  should  be  construed  to  be  within  that  act. 
The  second  was,  that  all  informations  within  that  statute 
should  be  made  within  forty-eight  bowers.  With  these  two 
provisoes  the  flbrce  of  it  was  so  mutilated,  that  it  was  not 
thought  worth  having ; and  so  it  died. 

Att  this  time  Argile  landed  in  Scotland,  and  in  pursuance 
of  an  agreement  made  betwixt  them  in  Holland,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  att  Lime  in  Dorcettahire.  Argile  came  better 
provided  into  a countrie  supposed  to  he  more  disafiected,  him- 
self reckoned  a man  of  parts  and  experience,  and  yet  he  did 
nothing  that  ever  threatned  danger.  But  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, contrarie  to  all  men’s  expectations,  spun  out  the  husi- 
nesse  into  length,  and  tho’  esteemed  a man  no  way  fibrmidable 
either  flbr  parts  or  experience,  yett  with  83  men  and  200 
guinneas,  he  brought  things  to  that  passe,  that  the  successe 
was  much  doubted  by  manie;  ffor  within  a verie  few  days  his 
annic  was  increased  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  men;  nay, 
some  said  to  above  ten  thousand.  But  whether  his  own  single 
fibllie,  or  the  councill  of  those  that  were  supposed  to  betray 
him  added  to  it,  was  the  cause  of  his  procUdming  himself 
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King,  was  doubtfuIL  But  this  was  certain,  that  severall  thou- 
sands quitted  him  within  three  days  after.  He  had,  however, 
so  good  an  armie  left,  and  managed  his  husinesse  so  cautiouslie 
that  he  marched  towards  Bristol,  and  at  Kainsham  Bridge,  a 
place  not  ffar  from  thence,  in  some  skirmishes  be  was  thought 
not  to  have  the  worst  of  it.  But  ffinding  Bristol  possessed  by 
the  King’s  iforces  he  returned  back  again,  and  entered  Bridge- 
water,  whilst  the  King’s  fforces  under  the  command  of  my  L** 
Kfeversham  lay  encamped  upon  Sedge  Moor,  some  three  miles 
from  the  town,  covered  with  a ditch.  The  Duke,  in  ho]>es  to 
surprise  them,  issued  out  in  the  night,  and  was  so  Ifar  pros- 
perous as  to  misse  Coll.  Oglethorp,  who  was  gone  to  the  very 
town  of  Bridgewater  to  gain  intelligence.  And  the  King’s 
hors  being  quartered  att  a little  village  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
where  my  Lord  Ffeversham  was  also,  were  said  not  to  be  in 
all  the  readinesse  that  was  necessarie.  But  however  the  hors 
under  the  conduct  of  my  Lord  Gray  did  so  little,  running 
away  at  the  verie  ffirst,  that  there  was  no  great  want  of  the 
King’s  hors  to  oppose  them.  The  ffoot,  inde^,  ffought  better, 
and  two  ifeild  peeces  they  had  did  some  execution.  But  the 
hors  being  gone,  the  matter  was  grown  desperate,  and  herein 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  lost  much  of  his  reputation  fibr 
courage ; fibr  instead  of  dieing  in  the  ffeild  as  was  expected, 
he  left  his  men  fighting,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  in  com- 
panie  with  my  Lord  Gray,  but  was  within  two  days  taken 
among  some  bushes  bid,  with  a pockett  ffull  of  peas,  which  he 
was  iforced  to  gather  fibr  ffood.  He  was  brought  up  to 
London,  dined  at  Chivinch’s  lodgings,  where  he  saw  the  King, 
and  both  there  and  by  letters  asked  for  pardon.  What  argu- 
ments he  had  to  hope  it  would  be  granted,  were  not  certain. 
Within  ffower  days  he  was  executed  upon  Tower  Hall,  suffer- 
ing ffower  if  not  ffive  blows  of  the  axe,  of  which,  tho’  he 
seemed  ffcarful  firom  my  Lord  Bussell’s  case,  who  had  done 
so  before,  he  dietl  other  ways  with  great  constancie.  My 
Lord  Gray’s  conduct  in  all  this  businesse  gave  the  censorious 
world  leav  to  say  that  he  betrayed  him,  and  that  he  triumphed 
in  the  revenge  ffor  private  injuries  received  in  his  ffamilie ; 
for  besides  the  ffailure  of  the  hors  under  his  conduct,  he,  after 
their  being  taken,  seemed  rather  pleased  than  ffearfiill;  his 
talk  was  of  hounds  and  hunting,  and  when  the  Duke  att  Mr. 
Chivinch’s  complained  of  a cold  he  had  gott,  he  in  a scoff  told 
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him  his  uncle  had  a cure  to  be  applied  in  a ffew  days.  This 
conduct,  added  to  his  fformer  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  a mes- 
senger in  a hackney  coach,  made  the  world  almost  assured  of 
what  they  suspected;  and  I have  been  informed  that  one  / 
Major  Holmes  discerned  the  thing  so  plainlie,  that  he  told  the 
Duke  three  days  before  the  battle  at  Sedgemore,  that,  my  Lord 
Gray  was  certainlie  either  a coward  or  a knave ; that  if  he 
would  give  him  leav,  he  would  secure  him,  without  which  he 
despaired  of  successe.  The  Duke  made  answer  that  t’was 
then  too  late.  The  courage  of  this  Major  was  remarkable:  He  j 
had  his  arm  broke  in  the  battle,  was  brought  up  to  London,  " 
had  his  life  offere<l  him  by  the  King,  if  he  would  promise  to 
live  quietlie,  and  endeavour  no  disturbance.  His  answer  was, 
that  his  principles  had  ever  been  republicarian,  as  thinking 
that  fform  of  goverment  best  for  this  nation ; that  he  was  still 
of  that  mind ; that  he  was  now  an  old  man,  and  his  life  as 
little  worth  asking  as  t’was  worth  his  Majestie’s  giveing;  and 
t’was  indifferent  to  him  whether  his  Majestie  pardoned  him  or 
not.  He  was  therefore  sent  into  the  countrie  and  hanged, 
whilst  my  Lord  Gray  had  his  pardon,  and  became  an  evidence 
against  severall.  Besides  those  that  were  killed  in  the  ffeild 
there  were  about  seven  hundred  sentenced  to  death  and  exe- 
cuted, insomuch  that  all  the  high  ways  of  that  countrie  were 
no  longer  to  be  travailed,  whilst  the  horrour  of  so  many 
quarters  of  men  and  the  offensive  stench  of  them  lasted,  of 
which  Dr.  Ken,  the  Bishop  of  that  diocesse,  writ  a most  pathe- 
ticall  letter  to  his  Majestie, — S'  George  JoefiFrey,  then  Cheif 
Justice  and  now  Lord  Chancellor,  being  the  principall  Judge 
sent  into  that  countrie  to  trie  them. 

Processes  were  also  begun  to  be  made  against  severall 
people  of  qualitie,  tho’  not  any  gentleman  of  note  was  in 
arms,  unlesse  one  Speak.  My  Lord  Brandon  was  condemned, 
my  Lord  Macklesfeild  ffled ; but  upon  the  same  evidence  my 
L'*  De  la  More  was  acquitted  by  his  Peers,  the  evidence  being 
proved  perjured,  which  putt  a stop  to  all  ffarther  tryalls,  and 
saved  my  Lord  Brandon.  The  parliament  in  this  businesse 
behaved  themselves  with  great  loyaltie,  fifor  a bill  of  attainder 
past  both  houses  (as  I remember)  in  one  day  against  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  : and  so  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
till  winter. 

This  rebellion  occasioned  the  raising  an  armie  of  eleven  or 
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twelve  thousand  men,  w'*'  added  to  those  we  had  before, 
amounted  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand  men,  sufficient  to 
fi'urnish  the  garrisons  and  an  incampment  everie  summer  upon 
Hownsloe  Heath,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  people  of 
England,  who  had  not  so  much  as  in  historic  heard  of  anie 
such  thing  in  time  of  peace. 

In  this  armie  were  many  popish  officers,  which  being  taken 
notice  of  by  the  parliament  that  mett  in  the  winter,  and  also 
their  not  granting  the  whole  summe  demanded  by  his  Majestic 
did  so  much  offend  him,  that  after  a week’s  sitting  he  dismissed 
them  and  dissolved  that  parliament. — Thus  all  rebellions  that 
are  not  successful!,  stren^ben  the  prerogative  ; ffor  my  Lord 
Russell’s  plott  ffirst  made  the  King,  when  Duke,  popular ; and 
Monmouth’s  rebellion  gave  occasion  for  raising  an  armie  which 
continues  to  this  day. 

Apter  this  there  was  an  information  lodged  in  the  King’s 
Bench  against  S’  Edward  Hales,  ffor  accepting  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  without  taking  the  oaths  and  test, 
wherebie  he  fforfeited  5001. ; and  an  action  brought  ffor  /mI/" 
of  that  money  due  to  the  informer.  He  pleaded  the  King’s 
dispensation,  whereupon  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  was 
asked,  whether  the  King  might  in  that  case  dispense  w“>  the 
law : they  all  gave  their  opinion  he  might,  excepting  Judge 
Street ; upon  which  there  were  Roman  Catholicks  putt  into 
all  offices,  as  well  civil  as  militarie.  About  the  moneth  of 
July,  1686,  there  was  a parliament  called  in  Scotland,  of 
whom  the  principall  matter  desired  was  the  repeal  of  the  test. 
But  that  parliament,  which  of  late  had  lead  the  way  to  England 
in  things  desired  by  the  crown,  in  this  matter  refused,  and 
broke  up  without  corresponding  with  the  King’s  desires.  The 
expectation  of  a parliam'  to  be  called  in  England  ffor  the  same 
purpose  was  great.  But  the  King  being  advised  that  all 
assemblies  of  that  kind,  if  not  according  to  his  desire,  were 
prejudicial!  to  his  affairs,  it  was  thought  most  proper  to  know 
the  minds  of  both  houses  as  to  that  perticular,  and  t’was 
resolved,  that  the  King,  in  person,  should  speak  to  as  manie 
as  came  to  court,  that  they  might  be  the  more  swayed  by  his 
authoritie ; and  all  those  that  would  not  compile  should  be 
displaced  ffromall  offices  whatever;  which  councill  wasaccord- 
inglie  putt  in  execution.  The  King  ffound  so  ffew  would  agree 
to  what  was  asked,  that  there  was  suddainlie  a verie  great 
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change  in  the  hooshold.  The  K*  to  show  hia  resolution  to 
have  this  matter  take  effect,  putts  out  a declaration  ffor  libertie 
of  conscience,  and  orders  three  questions  to  be  stated,  which 
were  to  be  carried  down  into  all  the  counties  of  England  by 
the  Lord  Lievtenants,  and  tendered  to  all  the  Justices  of 
Peace  and  Deputie  Lievtenants,  with  a declaration  in  the 
Oaz“  att  the  same  time,  that  he  would  displace  all  those  that 
refused  to  compile  with  his  desire ; notwithstanding  w*''  the 
answers  were  universallie  opposite  to  what  was  expected.  The 
questions  were  to  this  effect : 

1.  “ Whether,  if  you  be  chosen  a member  of  parliament 
“ ffor  this  countie  or  anie  burrough  thereof,  will  you  be  ffor 
‘‘taking  away  the  penall  laws  and  testi” 

2.  “ Whether  will  you  give  your  vote  and  interest  ffor  such 
“ as  will  be  ffor  taking  away  the  penal  laws  and  test  ¥’ 

3.  “ Whether  will  you  support  the  King’s  declaration  by 
“ liveing  peaceablie  with  men  of  all  perswasions,  as  a good 
“ Christian  ought  to  doe  I” 

These  questions  were  brought  into  this  countrie  by  my 
L**  Preston,  Lord  Lieutenant  for  these  two  counties.  And 
the  gentlemen  were  summoned  to  meet  him  at  Penreth.  A 
day  or  two  before  the  time  appointed,  S'  Daniell  Ffleming 
came  hither,  and  desired  to  know  my  opinion  about  an  answer 
to  them.  I showed  him  my  thoughts,  w*'“  he  was  pleased  to 
approve,  and  my  answer  was  so  universallie  liked,  that, 
excepting  by  two  or  three  att  most,  it  was  given  verbatim  by 
all  the  gentlemen  that  did  not  compile  with  the  questions, 
w'*'  were  about  17  or  18.  It  was  to  this  effect : 

1.  “Ip  I be  chosen  a member  of  parliam*  ffor  this  oountie 
“ or  any  burrough  thereof,  I think  myself  obliged  to  refer  my 
“opinion  concerning  the  taking  away  the  penall  laws  and 
“ tests  to  the  reasons  that  shall  arise  from  the  debate  of  the 
“ hous. 

2.  If  I give  my  vote  to  anie  to  serv  in  parliament,  it  shall 
be  to  such  honest  and  loyall  gentlemen  as  I think  wil  ffaith- 
fullie  serv  the  King  and  the  established  government. 

3.  I WILL  live  peaceablie  with  men  of  all  perswasions,  as 
a good  Christian  ought  to  doe. 

Manie  men  verie  much  wondered  att  this  councill  given  to 
his  Majestic : ffor  ffirst,  it  was  a noveltie  to  ask  what  one 
would  doe  in  parliament,  there  being  no  president  of  anie  such 
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thing, — and  all  new  things  are  suspected.  Moreover  it  was 
against  the  method  of  parliaments  to  have  debates  foreclosed, 
and  an  imequall  opinion  of  men’s  judgement  and  honestie,  to 
suppose  that  they  would  so  bind  up  themselves  by  promises  in 
their  private  capacities,  that,  when  they  came  into  the  hous, 
they  should  be  bound  up  from  resigning  to  the  force  of  the 
reasons  they  should  hear  there.  And  as  to  anie  advantage 
that  might  arise  to  the  King,  tho’  it  was  true  that  he  avoided 
a deniall  of  the  parliament,  yett  he  mett  with  one  from  the 
generalitie  of  his  people  which  was  more  materiall;  for  the 
conclusions  of  parliament  have  often  been  against  the  sense  of 
the  nation,  and  the  crown  hath  drawn  great  advantages  from 
their  too  eager  opposition  to  it,  as  this  King  knew  by  his  own 
experience.  But  a nation  cannot  oppose  its  self  •,  and  by  the 
universalitie  of  this  businesse  t’was  made  the  a^ion  of  the 
kingdome  : for  all  the  mistrusts  that  the  former  changes  had 
bred  amonst  men  were  by  their  consent  in  this  point  dispers’d; 
a new  confidence  was  created  where  suspidons  were  highest, 
and  the  multitude  of  opposers  created  an  assurance  in  manie 
that  were  otherways  wavering,  to  be  of  that  number;  and 
what  was  more,  manie  who  approved  the  thing,  were  yett  of 
the  number  of  those  that  denied  compliance,  that  they  might 
not  dissent  from  their  firiends.  And  ’tis  most  certain,  that  a 
great  manie  chose  to  loos  their  places,  which  were  beneficiall, 
rather  than  submitt  themselves  to  the  censure  of  their  countries, 
by  whom  they  had  been  trusted  in  former  parliaments.  Which 
verie  men,  had  they  been  lett  alone,  would  once  for  all  have 
given  their  consent  in  parliament,  for  which  they  would  have 
found  excuses  of  various  sorts.  Besides  the  displacing  men  upon 
that  account,  was  a contradiction  to  its  self ; to  make  a ques- 
tion about  repealing  tests,  and  to  make  that  very  question  a 
penall  test  upon  those  that  refused  to  consent  to  it ; to  issue 
out  a declaration  for  libertie  of  conscience,  and  to  punish  those 
whose  consciences  could  not  compile  with  it : They  looked 
but  little  into  the  book  of  nature,  whilst  they  oversaw  that 
fear,  as  it  contracts  particular  bodies,  so  it  doth  imite  numbers; 
that  it  ffirst  occasioned  goverments,  and  defences  against 
surprises ; that  to  obtain  of  others,  what  in  anie  construction 
may  be  prejudicial!  to  the  parties  granting,  must  be  by  creating 
a confidence  and  securitie  in  them.  ’Tis  that  that  enervates 
multitudes  and  destroys  caution,  which  fear  creates;  so  that  to 
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people  once  alarum’d,  persuasions  arc  ineffectual,  as  supposed 
to  proceed  ffrom  inabilitie  to  succeed  otherwaj's ; and  power 
to  overcome  is  the  onlie  remedie  left,  where  men  are  not 
content  to  desist,  ffrom  their  pretensions.  And  never  was  an 
action  lease  popular,  if  that  saying  be  true,  that  he  that  putts 
many  men  in  ffear,  makes  many  enemies  : ffor  the  rigourous 
execution  of  this  resolution,  in  displacing  all  men,  not  onlie 
of  the  King’s  meniall  servants,  but  also  the  Lord  Lieutenants, 
Deputie  Lieutenants,  Justices  of  Peace,  Olhccrs  of  the  Cus- 
tome-hous  and  Excise,  made  men  apprehensive  that  there 
wanted  power  only  ffor  the  operation  of  greater  severitie. 

Whilst  these  questions  were  in  agitation,  the  King  granted 
an  ecclesiasticall  commission,  the  powers  of  which  were  very 
extensive ; as  to  visitt,  suspend,  or  deprive,  anie  ecclesiasticall 
persons  or  bodies,  to  correct,  amend,  or  vacate  statuts  of 
ffoundations,  <tc.  The  ffirst  thing  they  did  was  to  cite  before 
them  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  case  was  this : D'-  Sharp, 
minister  of  S'"  Giles’s,  had  said  some  words  in  a sermon,  wWh 
being  reported  to  the  King,  gave  him  offence ; he  sent  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  an  order  to  suspend  him ; the  bishop  desired 
the  doctor  to  fforbear  preaching  till  he  was  reconciled  to  his 
Majestie ; the  bishop  is  cited  before  the  Ecclesiasticall  Com- 
missioners ; att  his  appearing  they  ask  him  why  in  pursuance 
of  the  King’s  commands  he  did  not  suspend  D'-  Sharp  1 he 
desired  a coppie  of  the  libell  or  indictment  against  him  and 
time  to  answer : ’twas  told  him  there  was  no  libell,  that  was 
not  the  method  of  that  court,  their  proceedings  were  Raptim, 
Expedite,  et  Ore  terms.  However,  time  was  given  him  to 
answer  by  his  councill.  Which  when  it  came  to  be  argued 
was  to  this  effect ; that  the  bishop  could  not  suspend  D'"  Sharp 
without  a citation  ffirst,  and  a hearing  upon  that ; that  there 
’ was  no  matter  of  accusation  laid  before  him  whereupon  to 
ground  anie  processe  against  him ; that  he  had  however  admo- 
nished him  not  to  preach  till  he  had  obtained  the  King’s 
ffavour,  that  the  monitions  of  a diocesan  of  that  nature  were 
by  the  law  always  looked  upon  as  silencing;  which  was  as  ffar 
as  he  could  goe.  Having  putt  in  this  answer,  he  was  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  without  anie  councill  heard  on  the  King’s 
side  or  more  words,  they  proceeded  to  sentence  of  suspension 
ab  officio. 

The  next  thing  they  did  was  to  cite  before  them  tha 
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ffellows  of  Magdalen  Colledge,  in  Oxford.  The  case  was 
this : 

Tue  president  of  that  colledge  being  dead,  the  King  sends 
his  mandamus  to  choos  Ffarmer  to  be  president  of  that 
colledge,  a new  convert  to  the  ehurch  of  Rome.  They,  by 
petition,  inform  his  Majestie  that  it  was  against  the  statutes 
of  their  ffoundation,  and  against  their  oaths  to  choos  M'- 
Ffarmer,  who  was  a man  not  qualified  by  law  to  be  their 
president : they  stay  till  the  utmost  time  allowed  by  their 
statutes,  in  expectation  of  the  King’s  ffurther  pleasure  upon 
their  petition;  the  King’s  answer  was,  that  he  expected  to  be 
obeyed : they  insisting  upon  the  impossibilitie  to  violate  their 
oaths  or  delay  the  election,  doe  choos  Hough  their  pre- 
sident, and  the  election  is  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, their  visitor.  They  are  cited  before  the  Ecclesiasticall 
Commissioners,  and  asked  why  they  did  not  choos  M'"  Ffarmer 
to  be  their  president,  in  pursuance  of  the  King’s  letters  man- 
datorie.  They  answer  the  same  thing,  and  produce  testimo- 
nialls  concerning  his  ill  life.  But  D'*  Ffairfax  demur’d  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court ; the  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  L'*  Chief 
Justice  Wright,  and  Baron  Jenner,  are  sent  commissioners 
thither  to  visitt  that  colledge : upon  this,  M'*  Farmer  being 
ffound  so  unfitt  everic  way,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Parker, 
was  proposed  to  them  for  their  president ; they  answered,  that 
Hough  being  ffairlie  chosen,  they  could  not  in  honour  or 
conscience,  or  with  the  preservation  of  their  oaths,  choos  anie 
other;  whenipon  by  an  order  of  the  Ecclesiasticall  Commis- 
sioners, dated  the  16th  of  Nov.  1687,  they  are  expelled,  and 
by  another  order  of  the  same  Commissioners  of  Dec.  10,  made 
incapable  of  anie  preferment. 

After  this  the  Commissioners  take  cognisance  of  separa- 
tions of  marriages;  and  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  case,  they 
allowed  the  Duchesse  a separate  maintenance  of  15001.  a year, 
they  also  suspended  the  Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  ffor  not 
giving  Ifather  Ffrancis  a degree  in  their  universitie,  according 
to  the  King’s  mandamus. 

They  that  defended  the  legalitie  of  this  commission,  said  it 
was  ffounded  upon  the  statute  of  !"•  Eliz.  wherebie  in  my  Lord 
Cook’s  construction,  all  the  power  the  Pope  had  was  vested 
in  the  crown.  Which  made  manic  wonder  that  the  King  who 
was  of  the  Roman  religion  should  take  the  benefitt  of  a law 
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that  was  the  highest  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  church  of 
anie  thing  that  ever  was  done  by  hereticks.  Others  who  would 
say  that  it  was  an  antient  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  hear  and  determine  Ecclesiasticall  causes,  were  att  a 
great  losse  to  prove  what  those  causes  were,  and  how  ffar  that 
prerogative  extended ; since  ’tis  certain,  that  since  the  days  of 
K*  John  and  Henrie  the  S'*,  the  authoritie  of  the  Pope  in 
Ecclesiasticall  affairs  was  so  great,  that  the  civill  power  inter- 
posed but  very  little  ; and  it  was  alledged  against  it,  that  by 
16  of  Car.  1.  and  the  13  of  Car.  2.  it  was  enacted,  that  no 
such  like  court  should  ever  be  erected  by  commission.  But 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  court,  and  its  method  of  proceeding,  it 
was  said,  that  t’was  a thing  unheard  of,  not  onlie  in  this  king- 
dome,  but  in  all  other  nations,  that  ever  the  constitution  of 
anie  court  in  matters  civill,  was  said  to  proceed  Raptim,  Expa- 
dite,  et  Ore  tenvs,  they  were  terms  not  heard  of  in  anie  law  in 
the  world ; nor  was  it  to  be  imagined  whence  the  example  of 
a court  was  drawn,  that  without  anie  libell,  indictment,  or 
other  fform  of  accusation,  so  much  as  verball,  did  proceed  to 
sentence  upon  a bare  question  asked,  and  that  grounded  upon 
common  ffame,  a court  that  had  no  record  or  register  wherebie 
error  might  be  assigned,  or  appeal  made  to  anie  other  power, 
and  at  once  disseised  men  of  their  ffreehold  without  tryall  and 
without  juries,  and  superseded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hous  of 
lords,  which  hath  been  so  long  in  possession  of  a right  of  receiv- 
ing appeals,  and  of  being  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  within 
this  kingdome.  T’was  thought  strange  that  a power  should 
be  given  lay  men  to  excommunicate,  where  there  was  an 
episcopall  goverment  established,  and  a contravention  to  the 
laws  ffor  Ecclesiasticall  persons  to  be  cited  out  of  their  diocese. 

About  the  moneth  of  August,  1687,  Seignor  Dada  was 
made  and  declared  nuncio  to  his  holinesse  within  this  king- 
dome,  and  was  to  make  his  publick  entrie  att  Windsor.  And 
that  he  might  have  all  the  honour  done  him  that  was  pos- 
sible ; it  was  resolved  that  a duke  should  introduce  him.  The 
matter  was  therefore  proposed  to  the  Duke  of  Somersett.  He 
humbly  desired  of  the  King  to  be  excused ; the  King  asked 
him  his  reason;  the  Duke  told  him  he  conceived  it  to  be 
against  law;  to  which  the  K»  said  he  would  pardon  him. 
The  Duke  replied,  he  was  no  very  good  lawyer,  but  he  thought 
he  had  heard  it  said,  that  a pardon  granted  to  a person  offend- 
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in<r,  under  the  assurance  of  obtaining  it,  was  void.  This 
offended  the  K*  extreamlie : he  said  publickiie,  he  wondered 
at  his  insolence ; and  told  the  Duke  he  would  make  him  fear 
him  as  well  as  the  laws.  To  which  the  Duke  answered,  that 
as  he  was  his  sovermgn,  he  should  ever  have  all  the  dutie  and 
reverence  ffor  his  person  that  was  due  from  a subject  to  his 
prince ; but  whilst  he  was  no  traitor  or  criminall,  he  was  so 
secure  in  his  justice,  that  he  could  not  ffear  him  as  offenders 
doe.^  Notwithstanding  the  extream  offence  this  matter  gave 
his  Majestic,  yett  out  of  his  goodnesse  he  was  pleased  to  tell 
the  Duke,  that  he  would  excuse  him.  And  yett  within  two 
days  after  he  was  told  positivelie  the  King  would  be  obeyed. 
He  urged  the  King’s  promise  to  excuse  him,  but  in  vain  ; 
upon  his  refusal  to  doe  it,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  employed 
to  doe  that  office,  and  he  lost  these  places ; gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  the  lievtenancie  of  Somersetshire,  &c.  and  coll,  of 
dragoons. 

Many  of  the  Duke’s  ffriends  magnified  this  action  of  his ; 
they  said  the  proposall  made  him  was  ffelonie  by  the  27  Eliza. 
Cap.  2.  and  that  no  man  ought  to  illude  the  law  by  breaking 
it  with  a prospect  of  pardon,  no  more  than  a man  ought  to 
break  the  divine  commands,  under  the  vain  protection  of  an 
absolution,  that  pardons  with  the  clans  of  non  obotamie,  have 
no  very  good  flToundation,  as  being  of  late  days  introduced 
without  the  authoritie  of  law ; that  the  law  doth  not  ffavour 
pardons  as  appears  by  the  statutes  of  the  2,  4,  and  14 
of  Edward  the  third ; that  the  design  of  some  being  to  make 
so  manie  offenders  against  the  law,  that  none  could  be  pun- 
ished, and  so  make  it  become  a generall  interest  to  have  the 
laws  repealed;  t’was  generous  in  him,  and  like  a good  patriot, 
not  to  contribute  to  such  a practice,  that  the  steadinesse  he 
and  the  nobilitie  showed  to  their  religion  and  the  laws, 
became  their  qualitie  and  their  stations,  ffor  that  there  can 
be  no  disloyaltie  to  the  King  but  in  the  breaking  of  his  laws. 

This  summer  the  King  made  a progresse;  ffirst  into  the 
west,  visited  Sedgemore  where  Monmouth  was  defeated,  and 
after  leaving  the  Queen  att  the  bath,  he  came  to  Chester, 
visited  St.  Winifred’s  well,  and  returned  by  Oxford  to  the 
bath,  where  t’was  said  the  Queen  conceived  of  the  prince.  In 

^ This  the  duke  told  me  when  he  was  here. 
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all  this  progresse  the  King  took  perticular  care  to  lett  all 
people  know  that  he  did  design  to  call  a parliament,  in  order 
to  have  the  penall  laws  and  tests  taken  away. 

The  King  also  issued  out  a proclamation  for  the  recalling 
all  his  seamen  and  subjects  out  of  fforraign  service,  perticu- 
larlie  six  regiments  w'**  were  in  Holland;  but  the  states 
generall  refused  to  lett  them  return;  so  that  except  some 
officers,  all  the  rest  of  those  soldiers  staid  there,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  the  King. 

The  King  did  again  put  ffbrth  his  declaration  ffor  libertie 
of  conscience,^  with  an  order  it  should  be  read  two  Sundays 
together  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  England.  Upon  this 
the  clergy  of  London  took  the  matter  into  serious  considera- 
tion, and  weighed  the  reasons  ffbr  and  against  it.  They  Sound 
nothing  to  make  them  complie,  but  the  apprehensions  of 
incurring  the  King’s  displeasure,  and  the  inconveniences  that 
might  ensue  thereupon.  But  on  the  other  side  they  said,  that 
the  reading  of  it  was  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  a dismissing 
their  congregations ; a teaching,  or  att  least  an  implication 
that  the  religion  they  had  so  long  taught,  had  no  real  meritt 
above  others.  But  what  was  most  of  all,  and  upon  which 
they  grounded  their  rcfusall,  was  that  the  declaration  was 
declared  illegall  in  K*  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  in  parliament 
more  than  once,  and  again  even  in  this  King’s  time ; and  that 
it  was  ffounded  upon  such  a dispencing  power,  as  might  att 
once  overturn  all  laws,  as  well  civill  as  ecclesiasticall.  They 
ifurther  considered,  that  if  they  consented  to  the  reading 
this  declaration,  they  should  loos  their  interest  and  reputation 
with  the  nobilitie  and  gentrie  of  the  nation,  so  manie  of  which 
had  lost  offices  of  honour  and  proffitt  ffbr  the  sake  of  religion 
and  the  laws,  which  they  by  this  action  would  seem  to 
abandon;  that  in  vain  they  had  writt  so  many  excellent 
things  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  when  it  came  to 
action,  they  durst  not  justifie  what  they  had  writt ; that  if 
they  should  complie  in  this,  something  wors  would  certainlie 
be  imposed  upon  them  to  ruin  them,  and  having  lost  their 
reputation,  they  should  fall  unpitied;  that  they  could  never 
take  an  opportunitie  of  refusing,  upon  a point  more  popular 
or  more  justifiable ; that  their  consenting  to  this,  made  their 
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condition  as  precarious  as  that  of  anie  other  Dissenters,  who 
having  no  legall  establishment,  were  fforced  to  fldie  to  the 
declaration  ffor  protection ; that  having  once  putt  themselves 
upon  the  levell  with  them,  they  easilie  foresaw,  how  they 
should  be  treated.  I was  then  at  London,  when  one  of  the 
best  and  chief  of  the  clergy  communicated  to  me  these 
thoughts,  and  their  resolutions  of  applieing  to  the  King.  I 
asked  him  whether  they  were  unanimous  1 He  assured  me 
they  were ; and  ffurther  asking  my  advice  in  it,  I desired  to 
know  in  what  manner  they  designed  to  applie  themselves  to 
the  King.  He  answer’d,  he  thought  the  Bishops  would  doe 
it.  If  not,  the  clergy  of  London  were  readie  to  doe  it  in  a 
bodie;  and  that  some  one  of  them  would  make  a speech, 
setting  forth  their  reasons,  and  that  they  could  not  doe  it  in 
conscience.  I told  him,  that  since  they  had  taken  up  a reso- 
lution of  so  great  importance,  two  things  ought  to  be  indus- 
triouslie  provided  against ; fBrst,  that  nothing  in  what  they 
did  should  have  a jfface  of  rigour  towards  the  Dissenters.  If 
their  not  reading  the  declaration  should  seem  to  have  that  ifor 
its  reason,  it  would  neither  have  its  due  operation  with  the 
nobilitie  and  gentrie,  nor  would  preserv  the  Dissenters  in  the 
neutralitie  they  seemed  then  to  affect.  Secondlie,  that  they 
ought  to  consider  well  what  they  resolved  to  say,  and  delivei 
it  in  writeing ; for  that  words  were  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
and  misconstrued : that  the  matter  was  of  a nature  that  was 
so  little  gratefull,  that  they  could  hardlie  hope  to  have  flavour 
in  the  interpretation  of  what  they  said.  He  seemed  to  agree 
to  my  opinion.  And  no  doubt  both  their  own  and  other 
people’s  judgin'*  with  whom  they  consulted  was  the  same, 
since  they  pursued  that  councill  so  exactlie.  Ffor  the  Ffriday 
before  it  should  have  been  read  in  the  churches,  six  Bishops 
who  were  then  in  town,  waited  upon  his  Majestic  with  a paper 
writt  by  the  A rch  Bishop  of  Canterburie’s  own  hand,  setting 
forth  that  it  was  not  out  of  anie  disrespect  to  his  Majestic,  or 
due  tendernesse  towards  Dissenters,  that  they  were  against 
the  reading  his  Majestie’s  declaration  j but  flbr  that  it  was 
flbunded  upon  such  a dispensing  power  as  might  sett  aside  all 
laws,  and  w'*"  had  been  declared  illegall  in  several  parliaments. 
Whilst  the  ffirst  part  was  a reading,  his  Majestie  seemed  well 
pleased,  but  when  they  touched  so  home  upon  the  dispencing 
power,  he  expressed  a great  resentment  att  it.  He  told  them 
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t’was  a blowing  the  trumpett  for  rebellion ; but  that  be  would 
prevent  them.  Thereupon  Jonathan  Tralawnie,  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  ffell  upon  his  knees,  and  told  his  Majestic  that  his  life 
and  ffortune  had  ever  been  att  his  Majestie’s  servise,  and  ever 
should  be  where  his  conscience  would  give  leav.  The  K«  told 
them  he  would  be  obeyed ; but  withall,  in  a milder  manner 
att  parting,  said,  that  if  he  changed  his  resolution,  they  should 
hear  from  him  the  next  day.  The  declaration  therefore  was 
not  read  in  above  five  or  six  churches  within  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  the  suburbs,  and  the  example 
was  prevalent  through  the  natiou.  About  a ffortnight  after, 
the  Archbishop  and  his  six  brethren  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  King  in  councill,  whither  when  they  came,  ^ter 
some  questions  asked,  they  were  ordered  to  ffind  sureties,  to 
answer  an  information  to  be  exhibited  against  them  in  the 
King’s  Bench.  To  this  they  pleaded  the  priviledge  of  peerage. 
Upon  which  they  were  sdl  seven  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
they  staid  not  long  ere  by  Habeas  Corpus  they  were  brought 
to  the  King’s  Bench  and  bailed,  the  Archbishop  in  5001.  and 
the  rest  in  2001.  bond ; and  in  Trinitie  Term  they  were  tryed 
upon  the  information.  The  King’s  councill  did  not  sufficientlie 
prove  the  paper  to  be  delivered,  nor  that  that  was  the  Arch 
Bishop’s  hand.  However,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wright, 
upon  the  evidence  as  it  stood,  was  beginning  to  summe  it  up 
to  the  jurie,  when  Mr.  Ffinch,  of  councill  ffor  the  Bishops 
stood  up,  with  a design  to  have  said  something,  but  per- 
ceiving that  my  1/  was  begun  to  direct  the  jurie,  would  have 
sitt  down  t^in,  which  the  Chief  Justice  would  not  suffer, 
saying,  that  it  should  never  be  objected  that  the  Bishops’ 
councill  could  not  be  heard ; and  urging  him  to  say  what  he 
was  goeing  to  move,  he  answered : “ My  Lord,  the  matter  in 
“ the  information  not  being  proved,  they  must  of  necessitie 
“ ffind  ffor  us.”  Upon  which  it  being  again  argued  whether 
the  deliverie  of  the  paper  was  proved,  or  whether  that  was 
the  Archbishop’s  hand,  the  King’s  councill,  that  they  might 
not  be  defective  in  a point  so  materiall,  sent  to  Whitehall  ffor 
my  Lord  Sunderland,  to  prove  the  deliverie  of  the  paper. 
But  when  he  came,  all  he  could  say,  was,  that  he  carried  them 
to  the  King,  and  when  they  were  alone,  he  left  them.  But 
that  was  the  paper  which  the  King  gave  him,  and  which  he 
told  him  he  received  from  them : t^  was  thought  no  direct 
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proof.  But  this  introduced  another  long  argument,  whether 
the  matter  contained  in  the  paper  made  it  a libell,  as  was  sett 
forth  in  the  information.  Upon  which,  the  Bishops’  councill, 
hut  especiallie  Sargeant  Pemberton,  argued  with  great  learn- 
ing and  vigour  against  the  dispencing  power,  setting  fforth,  as 
was  said,  (ifor  the  tryall  not  being  printed  we  had  onelie 
uncertain  reports  of  those  arguments,)  that  in  vain  did  par- 
liaments assemble  and  enact  laws,  if  they  could  be  dispenced 
with,  or  abrogated  att  pleasure ; that  the  blood  that  had  been 
spent  ffor  gaining  the  great  charter  of  England,  and  the  mul- 
titudes of  confirmations  it  had  had,  were  to  no  purpose,  if  the 
King,  when  he  pleased,  could  avoid  it.  They  quoted  and 
produced  the  journalls  and  records  of  parliament,  that  the 
matters  contained  in  the  petition  concerning  the  declarations 
in  parliament,  were  true,  and  produced  more  to  the  same 
efie^ ; they  said  t’was  against  all  reason  to  affirm,  that  any 
power  could  abrogate  a law,  but  tliat  that  made  it,  that  the 
laws  were  the  King’s  laws,  but  they  were  ffor  the  use  of  liis 
people,  as  the  high  ways  were  called  the  King’s  ways,  but 
they  were  for  the  generall  and  publick  use  of  his  subjects. 
Upon  these  and  more  arguments,  strenuouslie  urged.  Judge 
Powell  said  he  knew  no  such  dispencing  power.  Judge 
Holloway  said,  he  conceived  it  no  libell.  The  Chief  Justice 
was  doubtfull:  onelie  Judge  Allibone,  who  was  a Eoman 
Catholiok,  said  it  was  a libdl.  The  jury,  the  next  morning, 
brought  in  their  verdict  ncA  gwilde;  which  word  was  no  sooner 
pronounced  by  the  fforeman,  but  there  arose  a shout  and  a 
noise,  so  loud  and  so  continuing,  that  the  like  thing  had  before 
been  never  heard.  It  went  out  of  the  hall,  which  was  crowded 
with  people,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  watermen,  and  in  a 
moment,  like  a train  of  gunpowder  sett  on  ffire,  went  both  up 
and  down  the  river,  and  along  the  streets,  to  the  astonish- 
ment even  of  those  that  contributed  to  it.  The  Bishops  did 
all  they  could  to  hinder  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  least 
that  also  should  be  objected  as  a crime,  but  in  vain.  People, 
that  upon  other  occasions  had  perhapps  but  little  religion,  and 
less  veneration  fibr  that  oflSce,  did  not  ffail  to  flail  upon  their 
knees  and  to  ask  their  blessing.  And  what  was  admirable, 
there  was  verie  flew  villages  throughout  all  England,  where 
there  was  not  bonefires,  rejoicings,  and  ringing  of  bells  the 
verie  night  that  the  post  brought  them  the  news : ffor  t’was 
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certain  that  there  could  be  no  correspondence  ffor  any  such 
thin^,  and  yctt  they  all  agreed  in  that  sort  of  expression  of 
their  joy.  Directions  were  given  to  the  Judges  in  their 
circuits  to  punish  the  rioters;  but  no  juries  would  ffind  the 
bills;  nor  was  it  likelie,  the  multitude  of  offenders  was  too 
great. 

June  lO'*’  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  born. 

There  happened  two  or  three  things  during  these  ffower 
years,  w'**  I haveing  omitted,  shall  sett  down.  The  ffirst  is, 
that  the  Ffrench  took  ffrom  us  Hudson’s  Bay  in  America, 
wherebie  they  are  possessed  of  almost  all  the  bever  in  the 
world.  It  was  expected  that  the  King  would  have  taken 
care  to  recover  it.  But  after  a memoriall  or  two  given  in 
by  his  ministers,  there  were  commissioners  to  be  named  to 
treat  about  it  pro  forma,  and  no  more  talked  of  it. 

The  second  was  the  Algerriens  having  war  with  Holland, 
came  into  the  Channell,  and  sent  to  demand  of  our  King  the 
priviledge  of  our  ports  by  vertue  of  the  treatie  made  with 
them,  and  lieing  most  part  of  the  winter  in  our  channell,  to 
w'*'  we  pretend  a seignorie,  struck  a terrour  into  all  passengers, 
, w'*“  gave  scandall  to  the  world,  that  we  should  suffer  such 

insolence  ffrom  those  piraticall  infidells. 

The  third  was  the  case  of  my  Lord  Devonshire,  who  was 
atruck  by  one  Coll.  Culpeper,  in  the  little  room  next  the 
King’s  bedchamber ; ffor  which  ffact,  he  was  tryed  before  the 
Green  Cloth,  and  condemned  to  loos  his  hand,  there  being 
blood  drawn : but  was  pardoned  upon  promise  that  he  would 
make  his  submission  to  my  Lord ; which  he  not  doeing,  my 
Lord  meeting  him  in  the  great  ffane  room,  asked  him  the 
reason  of  that  omission.  He  giving  no  answer,  but  some 
scomfull  action,  my  Lord  was  so  provoked,  that  he  fell  upon  him 
there  and  beat  him  much ; but  no  blood  being  drawn,  he  was 
onlie  prosecuted  by  information  in  the  King’s  Bench,  where 
they  flined  him  30  thousand  pound,  imprisoned  him  ffor  it, 
and  fforced  him  to  give  bond  ffor  the  money,  otherways  they 
would  have  extended  his  estate  to  the  ruin  of  it. 

Lastlie,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  most  part  of  the  offices 
in  the  nation,  as  justices  of  the  peace,  deputie  lievtenants, 
majors,  aldermen,  and  ffree  men  of  towns,  are  filled  with 
Boman  Catholicks  and  Dissenters,  after  having  suffered  as 
manie  regulations  as  were  necessary  for  that  puipose.  And 
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Ihus  stands  the  state  of  this  nation  in  this  month  of  Sep‘. 
1688. 

Sept.  24,  1688. 

Now  becaus  these  last  ffive  years  have  been  produetive  ot 
great  events  through  the  world,  and  are  like  to  be  ffertile  in 
accidents  of  importance,  since  we  have  seen  revolutions  of 
empires,  violent  and  amazing  earthquakes,  and  persecution  ffor 
religion,  greater  than  was  ever  before  in  the  world,  it  will  be 
proper  to  the  businesse  in  hand,  to  describe  the  state  of  Europe 
BO  ffar  as  will  be  requisite  ffor  the  understanding  the  occasions 
and  reasons  of  what  shall  happen,  as  much  as  weak  humane 
reason  can  judge  ffrom  visible  causes;  ffor  ’tis  a divertismenfc 
those  men  call’d  wise  doe  delight  in,  as  children  are  pleased  to 
guesse  att  riddles.  But  the  infinite  number  of  the  unforeseen 
accidents  that  are  in  the  world,  shows  the  vanitie  of  all  the 
politicks  of  mankind.  And  whoever  considers  the  subtile  and 
various  parts  of  which  persons  and  causes  are  composed,  mil 
certainlie  be  out  of  love  with  the  positive  divinations  of  some 
statesmen.  If  there  be  a pleasure  in  politicall  conjectures, 
ffor  those  that  are  by-standers,  ’tis  certainlie  in  judging  after 
things  are  done,  ffinding  out  the  causes  of  unforeseen  events, 
and  diverting  ones  self  with  the  fials  reasoning  of  states  men, 
and  with  their  surprise  to  be  disappointed  where  they  had 
their  game  so  sure  in  their  own  opinion.  But  to  fforesee,  is 
too  laborious  and  perplexing  a toil,  and  the  successe  so  uncer- 
tain, and  so  seldom  rewards  the  labour,  that  a man  deservs 
the  disappointment  that  voluntarilie  struggles  with  so  barren 
a soil. 

I KNOW  not  what  to  think  of  that  old  observation.  Nemo 
unquam  Cometam  impun^  vidit;  ffor  if  they  be  onlie  exhala- 
tions as  our  philosophers  imagin,  ’tis  not  easy  to  imagin  how 
they  should  occasion  wars : they  may,  indeed,  so  ffar  effect  the 
aer,  as  to  create  diseases,  but  hardlie  to  begett  quarrells.  But 
yett  the  consequence  of  that  prodigious  comett  w'*'  appeared  in 
the  year  1681,  seemed  not  to  breed  any  infection  in  the  aer, 
no  ffamin,  no  pestilence  hath  made  a desolation  in  the  world, 
but  animosities  amongst  men,  wars  and  persecutions  and 
earthquakes  have  ensued,  which  whether  they  had  anie  relation 
to  it ; whether  it  was  either  a sign  or  a caus  of  these  things;, 
the  Author  of  all  things  onlie  knows.  But  this  is  certain  ; 
no  age  or  time  ever  produced  one  equall  to  it.  It  appeared 
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in  the  west,  its  beard,  or  rather  streamer,  reached  to  the  third 

part  of  the  heavens ; it  made  its  revolution  in  about 

months,  quite  round  the  heavens  by  the  pole,  and  disappeared 
in  the  east. 

To  begin,  therefore,  our  observations  of  the  state  of  Europe. 
Scarse  had  the  empire  tasted  the  ffruits  of  her  late  peace  with 
Ffrance,  but  a more  dangerous  storm  seemed  to  threaten  her. 
The  Turks  made  mighty  preparations  Ifor  war,  and  when 
made,  seemed  to  threaten  indeed,  the  destruction  of  Christen- 
dome : nor  did  ever  anie  thing  escape  so  narrowlie ; ffor  in 
the  year  1683,  the  Grand  Vizier  brought  down  into  Austria, 
an  arraie  of  150  thousand  ffighting  men,  and  laid  seige  to 
Vienna ; to  avoid  which  danger,  the  disconsolate  Eraperour 
quitted  that  imiieriall  citie,  the  reputed  of  old,  but  as  it  then 
proved,  the  reall  bulwark  of  Christendome,  the  Empresse,  his 
children,  and  his  preists  with  him : he  saw  before  his  eyes  his 
hereditary  countrie  in  a fflame,  and  his  subjects  captives  by 
the  Tartars.  He  filed  ; but  ffrom  the  onlie  citie  of  refuge  and 
strength  that  he  had,  with  what  anxiety  of  mind  may  be 
guessed,  considering  him  a pi’ince  who  had  never  appeared  in 
arms,  but  hath  been  the  most  happie  in  generalls  of  anie  that 
ever  was;  musick,  devotion,  and  hunting,  being  his  enter- 
tainments. Att  that  time,  his  armie  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  (who  married  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Poland  the  Emperour's  sister,)  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose 
so  fformidable  an  armie,  nor  to  reliev  the  town ; their  onlie 
hopes  remaining  were  in  the  King  of  Poland,  who  was  dailie 
expected,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  were  resolved  to 
attempt  the  raising  of  the  seige.  In  the  mean  time,  the  to^vn 
was  reduced  to  that  extremetie,  that  it  was  not  sure  of 
holding  out  two  howers  longer,  when  the  King  of  Poland  did 
indeed  come,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
Sell  upon  the  Turkish  armie,  and  after  a very  poor  defence, 
putt  them  to  Alight.  So  hardlie  did  that  great  citie  escape, 
and  with  it  all  Christendome,  the  most  ffatall  ruin  that  could 
be  imagined  : fibr  what  fforce  could  have  been  fibund  to  resist 
the  Turks,  once  master  of  that  place.  And  to  adde  to  the 
terrour,  the  King  of  Ffrance  had  then  an  armie  of  40,000 
men  upon  the  Kliine,  watching  the  ffatc  of  that  citie,  and  with 
a resolution,  if  taken,  to  have  entered  Germany,  to  have 
received  those  into  his  protection  who  would  have  ffled  to 
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him  fifor  it,  and  to  have  fforced  those  that  would  not,  and  so  to 
have  made  his  dominions  hereafter  the  limitts  of  Christendome. 
So  insignificant  is  religion  where  interest  comes  in  compe- 
tition ; fibr  what  judgement  will  men  make  of  his  persecution, 
who  hoped  fifor  the  ruine  of  Christendome,  that  he  might 
increas  his  own  empire?  But  it  pleased  God  to  disappoint 
their  designes  and  defeat  their  expeetations  ; fifor  fifrom  that 
day  the  Turks  have  been  so  unsuccessful,  that  were  not  the 
prey  too  bigg  fifor  the  stomaeh  of  the  eagle,  in  probabilitie 
that  empire  would  be  consumed.  Ffor  since  Buda  and 
Belgrade,  and  all  the  other  fortresses  of  Hungarie  and  Slavonia 
are  taken  ; since  tlieir  distractions  att  home  are  so  great,  their 
discipline  in  war  lost,  their  treasures  eonsumed,  their  best 
governours  either  killed  or  strangled,  since  they  having  of 
long  time  been  masters  of  the  fiSeld,  have  neglected  all  fiforti- 
fications  but  those  on  the  fifrontiers,  which  they  have  now  lost, 
they  in  the  condition  they  are  in,  cannot  more  properlie  be 
compared  to  anie  thing,  than  a mightie  ship  made  defencelesse 
by  the  loss  of  all  her  tackle  and  ammunition,  and  overcome 
by  those  that  know  not  what  to  doe  with  so  unmeldie  a 
masse.  And,  no  doubt  they  are  now  so  amazed  att  their  own 
successe,  that  if  the  new  wars  were  not  likelie  to  call  them 
back  into  Ffrance,  they  would  be  att  a loss  to  determine  what 
next  to  attempt.  I shall  therefore  next  make  some  observa- 
tions upon  Ffrance. 

The  Protestants  of  that  kingdome  had  fifor  a long  time 
thought  themselvs  secure  under  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the 
mauie  confirmations  it  had  had ; they  pretended  also  to  some 
merit  fifrom  their  ffidelitie  to  the  King,  in  his  minoritie,  against 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Mareschall  Turen  being  then  a 
Protestant,  and  the  generall  of  the  King’s  flforces.  But  not- 
withstanding, they  easilie  perceived  in  the  King,  no  good 
inclinations  towards  them,  fifrom  the  very  ffirst  establishment  of 
the  peace  and  securitle  of  his  raign.  Att  last,  after  the  con- 
quests he  had  made,  had  aggrandized  his  reputation  and  dis- 
ciplined a numerous  armie,  and  that  peace  abroad  had  made 
the  opportunitie  seasonable  fifor  the  attempt,  he  made  haste  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world,  his  resolution  of  suffering  no  religion 
in  Ffrance,  but  that  of  the  Roman  Catholick : fifor  in  a verie 
few  years  he  putt  out  about  one  hundred  edicts  tending  to 
that  end,  the  enumeration  thereof  would  be  as  tedious  as 
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ungrateful!.  In  the  beginning,  they  tended  towards  the 
creating  so  manie  fforfeitures  of  churches,  that  there  seemed 
almost  no  posslbilitie  to  avoid  them ; and  when  the  infinite 
care  of  the  ministers  and  consistories  provided  against  that, 
then  fials  witnesses  procured  a demolishment  of  their  temples. 
They  deprived  them  of  all  manner  of  offices  and  employments ; 
nay,  of  all  handicraft  trades ; they  suffered  no  physitians, 
apothecaries,  nor  midwifes  of  that  religion;  they  multiplied 
edicts  as  ffast  one  upon  another  as  new  thoughts  of  crueltie 
arise,  that  fforgetting  what  they  had  done  they  sometimes 
contradicted,  sometimes  repeated,  what  they  had  before  said. 
Att  last,  when  all  other  means  were  ineffectual,  they  declared 
downright  they  would  have  all  change  to  the  religion  of 
Eome ; those  that  refused  had  dragoons  sent  to  be  quartered 
upon  them ; 50  thousand  men  were  employed  in  this  holie 
war  : what  desolation  these  men  made  no  tongue  can  tell,  no 
pen  can  write:  into  a gentleman’s  hous  of  good  estate, 
perhapps  20,  30,  or  40,  according  to  the  capacitie  of  the 
place,  were  brought ; he  was  obliged  to  provide  flfor  them  and 
their  horses ; and  when  all  was  consumed  that  it  was  possible 
to  procure,  there  was  no  indignitie  nor  barbaritie,  that  the 
license  of  souldiers  practiseth  in  an  enemie’s  oountrie,  but  was 
there  putt  in  execution.  They  ffound  out  torments  not  before 
heard  of  by  the  crueltie  of  man ; they  would  sometimes  lett 
them  up  and  down,  into  a well,  tied  by  the  arms,  till  there 
was  no  appearance  of  life ; they  would  rowl  them  naked  upon 
broken  glass;  they  would  make  them  swallow  hott  water,  and 
infinite  other  such  things,  according  to  the  various  notions  of 
crueltie,  w'*"  those  tormentors  fframed  to  themselvs.  But  to 
compleat  all,  ffinding  that  great  numbers,  to  avoid  such 
miserie,  were  willing  to  quitt  all,  and,  by  trusting  to  God’s 
providence,  seek  ffor  a secure,  tho’  a wretched  life  in  fforraign 
countries,  they  absolutelie  prohibited  all  escapes,  confiscating 
their  estates,  and  condemning  the  men  to  the  gallies  and  the 
women  to  be  shaven  and  imprisoned  in  monasteries  ffor  ever. 
Notwithstanding  which  so  great  numbers  attempted  to  escape, 
that  all  the  prisons  of  Ffrance  were  ffull  as  well  as  all  the 
gallies : they, then  made  it  death  to  attempt  to  escape,  w'**  was 
BO  ffar  ffrom  restraining  them,  that  great  numbers  esteeming 
death  better  and  more  desirable  than  the  miseries  they  endured, 
ventured  even  where  there  appeared  no  probabilitie  of  escaping 
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the  wonderfull  strict  watches  that  were  everie  where  sett  to 
apprehend  them,  and  were  accordinglie  executed  as  ffast  as 
taken  ; the  priests  Avith  their  continuall  solicitations  makeing 
the  last  catastrophe  as  unpleasant  as  anio  of  the  other  miseries. 
Various  were  the  devices  that  were  ffound  out  to  escape;  some 
lay  in  barrels  a week,  some  more  to  be  soe  conveyed  away ; 
sometimes  30  or  40  lay  cramm’d  together  ffor  a week  in  a 
little  cabanc  made  in  a ship,  under  her  loading  of  salt  or  other 
goods,  that  t’was  a miracle  how  they  breathed ; to  prevent 
which  they  burned  brimstone,  <tc.,  in  the  ships,  that  by  obliging 
them  to  cough,  they  might  discover  them  wherever  they  were 
hid,  and  when  ffound,  the  ship  was  confiscated,  and  the  master 
sent  to  the  gallies;  and  att  last,  as  the  utmost  barbaritie, 
and  which  extended  even  to  strangers,  if  anie  died  without 
receiving  all  their  sacraments,  they  tried  their  dead  bodies, 
and,  when  condemned,  took  them  out  of  the  ground,  and 
dragged  them  to  the  dunghill.  By  good  ffortune  they  had  by 
decree  banished  all  the  ministers  before ; by  which  a great 
manie  learned  and  pious  men  were  preserved  to  be  a monu- 
ment of  their  inhumanitie,  and  to  be  a cans  of  their  repenting 
such  an  oversight  as  the  letting  them  escape.  All  the  wise 
men  of  the  world  were  at  a losse  to  fiBnd  out  what  could  be 
the  occasion  of  this  action  of  the  king’s,  ffor  no  bodie  could 
could  conceiv  it  to  be  a motive  of  conscience.  His  moralls 
and  politicks  had  ever  been  a sufficient  confutation  of  that 
notion,  unlesse  that  his  confessors  had  perswaded  him,  that  it 
was  the  onelie  thing  could  attone  ffor  all  his  other  sinus.  It 
seemed  the  most  directlie  contrarie  to  his  interest  of  anie 
thing  he  could  have  done;  ffor  it  ruined  his  trade, — it  deprived 
him  of  an  infinite  number  of  his  subjects, — it  made  bis  shipps 
uselesse  ffor  want  of  men,  and  drove  out  of  his  kingdom  those 
that  were,  to  be  sure,  so  manie  enemies,  readie  to  seek  revenge 
wherever  an  opportunitie  offered.  Some  people  imagined  that 
he  affecting  to  quarrell  >vith  the  Pope,  as  appeared  by  the 
regale  and  the  businesse  of  the  ffranchises,  this  persecution 
Avas  done  to  ffortifie  his  cans  among  the  Catholicks.  And  in 
effect,  Mr.  Tallon,  in  his  pleading  to  the  parliament  of  Paris 
against  the  Pope’s  bull,  made  use  of  it  as  an  argument  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  king’s  zeal  ffor  religion.  This 
seemed  to  verifie  the  old  observation  of  the  Protestants,  that 
tlie  misunderstanding  betwixt  the  Pope  and  their  kings  waa 
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a never-ffailing  cans  of  their  miserie.  But  men  wondered 
that  such  a trifle  as  the  ifranchises  could,  in  the  mind  of  a 
Prince  so  discerning,  bear  anie  proportion  with  the  infinite 
losse  he  sustained  in  men  and  the  money  they  carried  away; 
in  the  ruin  of  trade ; and,  what  was  more  considerable  than 
all  the  rest,  in  the  aggrandising  the  clergy,  who  were  allreadie 
but  too  powerfull  in  his  dominions.  T’was  wondered  that  he 
should  be  insensible  how  uneasie  the  church  had  been  to  his 
own  ancestors,  as  well  as  to  the  emperors,  the  kings  of 
England,  and  all  other  Catholic  states,  that  he  himself  had 
Sound  a sufficient  contradiction  flrom  th^  court  of  Home; 
and  that  t’was  a weak  imagination  that  the  matter  would  be 
mended  by  the  ruin  of  the  Protestants,  whom  whilst  he  had 
in  his  kingdom,  he  was  sure  of  something  to  threaten  with ; 
but  t’was  a stone  when  thrown  away  without  execution,  there 
remained  nothing  to  oSend  withall.  And  now,  no  doubt,  he 
must  needs  see,  by  the  Pope’s  usage,  that  he  is  destitute  of 
defence,  and  under  the  lash  of  the  clergy,  in  as  precarious  a 
manner  as  either  the  k*'  of  Spain  or  Portugall,  or  the  princes 
of  Italic,  are.  However,  having  eSected,  to  outward  appear- 
ance, this  great  work,  all  bis  designs  seemed  to  be  to  establish 
and  injoy  the  peace  he  bad  with  all  the  world;  and  the  specu- 
lative men  Sound  out  reasons’one  would  have  thought  more 
than  sufficient  £for  so  doeing.  They  said  that  his  health  being 
of  late  imcertain,  and  he  groAvn  valetudinarie,  the  vigour  of 
bis  mind  was  fibr  that  reason  also  weakened ; that  by  his 
flbrtifieing  his  flrontiers  and  his  vast  buildings  att  home,  he 
seemed  rather  to  secure  his  peace,  and  enjoy  it,  than  affect  war. 
The  numerous  armie,  the  profusion  of  buildings,  and  other 
expences,  made  men  suppose  him  no  way  rich.  The  death  of 
his  great  generalls,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Maraschalls  of 
Turenne  and  Crequi,  and  his  banisliment  of  the  Maraschall 
Schombei^  ffor  religion,  had  made  him  utterlie  destitute  of 
anie  to  command  his  armies ; nor  could  there  be  anie  w'ar 
now,  but  the  Dauphin  must  needs  have  a principall  share  in 
the  command ; which  was  a thing  no  bodie  did  believ  he 
could  bear  with  pleasure.  The  multitudes  of  Protestants 
abroad  were  sure  to  ffiU  the  armies  of  his  enemies,  and  who 
would  ffight  flfor  something  more  than  bare  pay, — I mean 
revenge.  He  was  sure,  whenever  he  had  a war,  to  have  the 
arms  of  the  empire  upon  him,  w**  were  now  animated  with 
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blood  and  victorie,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  their  general!, 
whose  pretensions,  as  well  as  animosities  were  great,  against 
him.  They  added  also  the  great  discontent  of  his  subjects 
att  home,  occasioned  by  the  impositions  upon  both  their  con- 
sciences and  estates.  But  contrarie  to  all  men’s  expectations, 
a war  is  upon  the  point  of  breaking  out  upon  this  occasion. 

The  King  of  Ffrance  had  long  had  in  his  eye  the  makeing 
the  Cardinall  of  Ffurstemburg,  elector  of  Cologn,  so  soon  as 
the  old  elector  should  die  j and  had  so  ffar  proceeded  by  the 
fforce  of  his  money,  as  to  gett  him  chosen  coadjutor,  wliich 
was  reckoned  a great  step  towards  the  gaining  that  office.  The 
elector  dies ; the  chapter  proceetl  to  the  election.  The  com- 
petitors are  the  Cardinall,  Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  brother 
to  the  present  Elector,  and  a Prince  of  the  hous  of  Newburgh. 
The  difference  about  the  ffranchises  not  being  yett  adjusted 
betwixt  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Ffrance,  his  holinesse  grants 
a bull  of  priveledge  to  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  wherebie  the 
Cardinall  must  have  two  parts  of  three,  if  none  but  they  two 
stand,  and  three  parts  of  ffower,  if  more  be  candidates,  to 
make  his  election  valid.  The  number  of  voices  of  the  chapter 
are  twenty-ffower,  whereof  the  Cardinall  had  thirteen.  Prince 
Clement  nine,  and  the  Prince  of  the  hous  of  Newburgh  two; 
by  which  the  majoritie  gave  it  the  Cardinall,  but  the  bull 
gave  it  Prince  Clement:  the  confirmation  was  reserved  to 
the  Papall  see,  by  the  concordates  made  by  Nicholas  the  5"* 
and  Gregorie  the  thirteenth.  They  both  appeal  to  the  Pope. 
He  appoints,  pro  fforma,  a congregation  of  cardinalls  and 
prelates  to  hear  and  report  to  him  the  meritts  of  the  caus. 
But  before  the  determination  came,  the  King  of  Ffrance, 
jealous  that  he  shall  ffind  no  flavour,  draws  his  armie  down 
towards  the  Rhine.  The  Cardinall  ffortifies  and  possesses 
himself  of  Bon.  The  German  princes,  no  lesse  diligent  to 
prevent  the  possessing  of  Cologn,  send  the  Maraschall  Schom- 
berg  thither,  with  troops  sufficient  to  defend  the  place.  The 
k®  beseiges  Philipsburg,  and  by  that  ffirst  action  of  hostilitie, 
breaks  the  peace,  whilst  the  conjunction  of  the  princes  of 
Germanie  seem  to  be  strong  against  him ; and  tho’  the  time 
of  the  year  be  properer  ffor  troops  to  draw  into  winter 
quarters,  yett  their  campagn  is  but  now,  this  month  of  Sep- 
tember, a beginning,  the  Dutch,  the  Brandenburgh,  the 
Saxon,  and  other  German  troops  being  now  gathering  together 
toward  that  place. 
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As  to  the  Dutch,  they  were  thought  by  manie  politicians  to 
be  so  exhausted  by  the  late  wars,  that  att  the  end  thereof,  it 
was  believed  they  would  never  be  able  to  recover  either  their 
fformer  trade,  strength,  or  reputation.  But  the  vertue  of 
their  goverment  hath  given  a broad  conviction  to  their 
enemies,  that  there  was  no  ground  ffor  that  ojiinion,  since 
they  now  make  as  fformidable  a ffigure  as  anie  other  state  in 
Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  they  begun  to  make 
so  great  preparations,  both  by  land  and  sea,  that  no  bodie 
doubted  but  they  either  apprehended  a war,  or  intended  to 
make  one.  Sometimes  t’was  said  there  was  a triple  alliance 
betwixt  England,  Ffrance,  and  Denmark ; but  if  that  was  true, 
they  so  ordered  the  matter  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  that 
they  settled  their  trade,  and  made  a new  treatie  with  him. 
But,  notwithstanding,  they  continued  their  warlike  prepara- 
tions with  that  vigour,  that  they  gave  jealousie  to  both  Ffrance 
and  England ; the  ambassadors  ifrom  both  those  princes  gave 
in  pressing  memorialls  to  know  the  reason  of  it ; and  the 
King  of  Ffrance  by  his  minister,  declared  to  them,  that  if  they 
attempted  any  thing  against  the  King  of  England,  he  should 
resent  it  as  done  to  himself,  the  alliances  betwixt  them  being 
so  great.  Yett  notwithstanding,  fifar  from  being  terrified  by 
those  menaces,  they  proceed  with  greater  expedition,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  goes  into  Germanic,  and  there  has  a con- 
ference w‘''  the  Electors  of  Brandenburgh  and  Saxonie,  and 
other  Princes  of  Germanie;  and  whilst  they  take  care  of 
Cologn,  and  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Ffrance,  by  putting  their 
united  fibrees  under  the  care  of  the  Maraschall  Schomberg,  the 
prince  shipps  a considerable  part  of  his  armie,  and  strikes  such 
a terrour  into  our  court,  that  on  the  21  of  this  instant, 
September,  the  K*  thought  fiStt  to  issue  out  a declaration, 
that  he  onlie  desired  of  the  parliament,  that  was  to  meet  in 
November,  that  they  would  repeal  such  clauses  in  the  acts  of 
uniformitie,  as  punished  such  persons  as  not  being  promoted 
to  spirituall  preferment,  did  exercise  their  religion  contrarie 
to  the  tenour  of  the  said  acts ; and  that  he  was  willing  the 
Roman  Catholicks  should  continue  incapable  of  sitting  in  the 
Hous  of  Commons.  This  condescention  was  beyond  most 
men’s  expectations ; but  they  were  utterlie  surprised,  when  the 
next  post  assured  them,  that  the  King  had  given  directions  to 
the  Lord  Lievtenants,  to  restore  to  their  commissions  such 
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Deputie  Lievtenants  and  Justices  of  Peace  as  had  been  dis- 
placed; and  that  tho’  the  ■writts  were  come  to  the  Sheriff’s 
hands,  yett  by  directions  ffrom  the  Lord  Lievtenants,  they 
were  ordered  not  to  proceed  to  election.  The  resolution  had 
been  hitherto  shown  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  in  plain  oppo- 
sition to  the  sense  of  the  nation,  made  people  expect  no  con- 
descention;  whilst  they  supposed,  that  the  preists  who  had 
nothing  but  a desperate  game  to  play,  counciUed ; and  whilst 
they  had  a prince  that  was  thought  as  devout  as  resolute,  to 
execute  what  should  be  agreed  to  be  ffor  the  interest  of  their 
church.  On  the  twentie  eight,  the  King  issued  out  a pro- 
clamation, wherein  he  declared  that  he  had  undoubted  intel- 
ligence, that  a great  and  suddain  invasion  was  designed 
Holland ; that  manie  English  were  acting  in  it ; that  t’was 
carried  on  with  great  secreise;  and  that  he  could  not  now 
meet  his  parliament,  as  he  had  designed,  in  November;  but 
required  all  Lievtenants,  and  Deputie  Lievtenants,  to  be  readie 
to  represse  and  oppose  the  King’s  enemies,  and  fforbidding 
all  aiding  of  them,  and  correspondence  with  them,  under  the 
severest  penaltie.  He  att  the  same  time,  granted  a generall 
pardon,  with  these  exceptions;  Ffirst,  of  all  treasons  com- 
mitted beyond  the  seas;  secondlie,  of  all,  whose  processes 
were  alreadie  begun;  and  thirdlie,  of  thirteen  persons  by 
name.  But  on  the  second  of  October,  the  gazette  gave  us 
another  pardon  different  from  the  fiBrst,  the  second  exception 
• being  left  out,  and  ffower  persons  added  to  the  number  of  the 
excepted,  which  was  extraordinarie ; ffor  certainlie  those  that 
were  once  pardoned,  could  not  be  declared  criminall  ffor  the 
same  offences:  and  there  was  added  another  exception,  w'** 
bore  the  same  contradiction,  which  was ; “ And  also  excepted 
“all  persons,  who  as  to  anie  pains,  penalties,  or  disabilities 
“ whatsoever,  are  excepted  out  of  the  acts  of  ffree  and  generall 
“ pardon  and  oblivion,  made  in  the  raign  of  our  late  brother.” 
Whether  the  confusion  of  businesse,  change  of  councills,  or 
ffault  of  the  hands  through  w'*"  it  passed,  made  this  grosse 
mistake,  is  uncertain.'  The  King  restored  the  cittie  charter ; 
ordered  the  judgment  against  it  to  be  revised;  restored  the 
Bishop  of  London ; broke  the  ecclesiastical!  commission ; and 
restored  Magdclain  Colledge.  To  the  surprise  of  the  people  of 

'Note  that  tis  said  neither  of  these  pardons  are  to  be  Sound  on 
record. 
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Englaud  that  had  been  restored,  and  to  the  offence  of  those 
that  had  complied  with  the  King,  complaining,  that  the  court 
in  prosperitie  despised  their  old  ffriends,  and  att  the  bare 
appearance  of  dwger,  abandoned  those  that  att  present 
were  so. 

October,  1688. 

In  the  mean  time,  nothing  was  left  undone  that  might  putt 
the  King  in  a posture  to  defend  himself.  Commissions  are 
granted  ffor  raising  men,  to  almost  all  that  would  take  anie. 
Infinities  of  men  prest  for  the  shipps,  and  fforces  drawn  out 
of  Ireland,  ten  men  ordered  to  be  added  to  everie  companie, 
and  the  whole  armie  of  {Scotland  marched  through  this  countie 
the  12"*  and  the  13"*  of  this  moneth;  which,  as  Major- 
QeneraU  Clavers,  who  being  mj  old  acquaintance,  did  me  the 
honour  to  call  here,  assured  me,  did  not  amount  to  3000  men. 
And  yett  all  this  while  no  news  of  landing.  They  carried 
with  them  a small  train  of  ffive  gunns.  The  hors  and  dragoons 
went  to  York,  the  ffoot  through  Lancashire  to  joyn  the  Irish. 
The  commissions  granted  to  three  Popish  L**  Lievtenants  in 
Yorksliire  were  vacated,  and  the  whole  county  putt  under  the 
lievtenancie  of  my  Lord  Newcastle,  which,  whether  it  hap- 
pened ffrom  the  new  resolutions  taken  to  employ  some  Pro- 
testants, or  that  the  representation  made  to  the  King  by  all 
the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire  of  the  ill  condition  of  that  countie 
to  oppose  anie  invasion  by  reason  of  the  want  of  Ifi  Liev- 
tenants, under  whom  they  might  safely  take  commissions, 
without  incurring  the  penaltic  of  law,  is  doubtfull.  Att 
his  first  comeing  into  the  countrie  he  was  principallie  caressed 
by  the  R.  C. ; and  he  gave  commissions  of  Lievtenancie  to 
some  of  them  in  the  .north  rideing.  Upon  which  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen  did  unanimouslie  agree  not  to  accept  com- 
missions if  they  had  anie.  Which  the  King  was  pleased  to 
compile  withaU,  and  ordered  that  none  of  them  should  be 
imployed : which,  added  to  the  slow  comeing  in  of  the  souldiers 
his  Grace  was  to  rais,  and  to  the  little  warmth  the  gentlemen 
showed  cither  in  their  attendance  upon  him,  or  their  flavour 
to  the  Roman  Catholicks,  created  dissatisfaction  both  in  him 
and  them.  Severall  other  counties  followed  the  example 
of  Yorkshire,  and  refused  to  act  in  the  lievtenancie  in  con- 
junction with  the  R.  C. 

About  this  time  the  Bishops  being  called  by  his  Majestie 
to  give  their  opinions  and  advice  to  amend  and  to  sett  right 
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what  the  councills  he  had  taken  had  disordered,  they  delivered 
in  eleven  heads,  or  propositions,  to  this  effect : 

1.  To  restore  all  things  to  the  condition  they  were  in  upon 
his  Majestie’s  accession  to  the  crown,  by  putting  in  offices 
persons  qualified,  and  removing  grievances. 

2.  The  dissolntion  of  the  ecclesiasticall  commission,  and 
promise  never  to  erect  anie  such  court. 

3.  The  prohibiting  and  revoking  anie  dispensations. 

4.  The  restauration  of  the  universities  and  colledgee  to 
their  rights,  and  the  prohibition  of  all  people  to  enjoy  ^urch 
livings,  not  qualified  by  law. 

5.  The  suppression  of  Jesuit  schools. 

6.  The  sending  inhibitions  after  the  Bomish  bishops. 

7.  The  stopping  quo  warrantos  against  corporations,  and 
restoring  those  taken  away. 

8.  The  filling  up  vacant  bishopricks,  and  particulariie  that 
of  York. 

9.  The  acting  no  more  upon  a dispensing  power,  but 
referring  that  matter  to  parliament. 

10.  The  calling  a free  parliament,  wherein,  besides  the 
redressing  of  grievances,  a due  libertie  of  conscience  may  be 
established. 

11.  And,  above  all,  that  bis  Majestic  would  permitt  some 
of  his  bishops  to  lay  such  motives  and  arguments  before  him, 
as  might,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  bring  back  his  Majestic  to 
the  communion  of  our  holy  church  of  England,  into  whose 
ffaith  he  had  been  baptized,  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  to  which  it  was  their  earnest  and  dailie  prayer  to  Almightie 
God  that  his  Majestic  might  be  re-united. 

That  they  acted  in  this  matter  alone,  and  separate  &om 
the  rest  of  the  nobilitie,  was  excused  by  their  being  perticu- 
larlie  called  upon  to  give  their  advice,  which  they  could 
neither  refuse,  nor  take  anie  to  participate  in  it,  without 
permission. 

The  next  thing  the  King  did  was  the  restoring  by  procla- 
mation all  the  corporations  in  England  to  their  antient  privi- 
ledges,  the  displacing  all  officers  whatever  in  them  that  claimed 
their  places  by  anie  grant  made  by  the  crown  since  1679,  and 
the  re-instating  all  those  turned  out  since  then.  It  bore  date 
the  17'’'  of  this  moneth,  and  no  sooner  came  into  this  countrie, 
but  S'  C.  M.  and  S'  G.  Ff.  took  possession  of  the  corpora- 
tions of  Carlisle  and  Applebie,  entering  into  the  ffirst  in  a 
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kind  of  cavalcade,  and  ostentation  of  meritt,  when  in  realitie 
they  had  so  flFar  complied  with  those  times  as  to  deliver  up 
the  charters  of  Carlisle,  Kendall,  <kc.  which  was  the  illegall 
action  now  redressed.  Proclamations  were  also  issued  out  to 
lirevent  fals  news,  and  to  order  all  magistrates  and  ofiScers  to 
take  care  that  all  horses  and  cattle  ffitt  ffor  draught  be  driven 
twentie  miles  from  the  place  where  the  Dutch  should  land. 
And  directions  were  given  flTor  the  imploying  not  onlie  the 
soldiers  att  Hull  about  the  fortifications  there,  but  all  the 
countrie  too,  and  to  lett  in  the  waters  if  need  was. 

All  this  while  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  ambassadors  denied 
that  their  masters  had  anie  design  upon  England,  and  the 
States  themselvs  delivered  in  an  answer  to  the  Marquis 
D’ Abbeville’s  memorial,  bearing  date  the  14"*  instant,  wherein 
they  assured  the  King,  that  they  had  no  greater  happinesse  in 
prospect  than  the  continuation  of  the  peace  and  ffriendship 
with  his  Majestic;  that  since  his  Majestie  had  disowned  so 
solemnlie  what  the  Ffrench  ambassador  att  a publick  audience, 
and  afterwards  by  a memoriall  delivered  by  himself,  had 
affirmed  of  great  and  strict  alliances  betwixt  his  Majestie  and 
the  Ffrench  king,  they  were  obliged  to  consent  thereto,  and 
give  entire  creditt  to  itt,  but  could  doe  no  lesse  than  desire  to 
know  what  those  alliances  were,  w'**  appeared  so  fformidable ; 
that  they  did  with  greif  behold  the  discontent,  which  the 
irregular  conduct  of  some  persons  gave  the  nation,  as  well 
in  matters  that  related  to  religion,  as  to  publick  libertie  and 
securitie,  and  that  there  was  nothing  they  desired  more  than 
to  see  those  misunderstandings  removed,  and  that  his  Majestie 
would  co-operate  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  made  at 
Himeghen. 

T’was  hard  to  understand  how  the  vast  preparations  they 
made  could  correspond  with  this  pretended  resolution  of  pre- 
serving the  peace;  and  t’was  plain  that  either  the  Ffrench  or 
English  minister  did  prevaricate;  whilst  the  one  affirms  great 
alliances  to  be  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  and  the  other  as 
positivelie  denies  them.  And  lastlie,  it  seemed  a noveltie  ffor 
them  to  take  notice  of  the  irregular  conduct  of  affairs  here, 
there  being  no  open  disturbance  in  the  nation. 

Oct.  22nd  Day. 

But  that,  which  above  all  other  things,  ffumished  matter 
for  discours  was,  that  att  this  time  the  il^ng  summoned  all 
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the  lords  spirituall  and  temporal,  in  and  about  London;  all 
the  judges,  King’s  couiicill,  civilians,  eminent  lawyers,  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  of  London,  to  appear  before 
the  councill,  and  there  told  them,  that  being  resolved  to 
venture  his  person  in  the  wars,  he  thought  it  proper,  lest  it 
should  pleas  God  he  should  miscarrie  therein,  to  assure  the 
suecession,  which  was  become  the  more  necessarie,  in  regard 
that  some  malicious  persons  had  spread  abroad  a report,  as  if 
the  Prince  of  Wales  were  not  his  real  son,  but  a supposititious 
child.  Upon  w'*"  the  Queen  Dowager  appeared  and  declared 
what  she  knew;  and  a great  manie  other  affidavits  were  read 
to  the  same  purpose;  the  same  persons,  except  the  Queen 
Dowager,  all  appeared  in  ehancerie,  where  they  swore  the 
same  things  over  again,  which  depositions  were  entered  in 
ehancerie  as  they  were  before  in  the  councill  books.  T’was 
reckoned  a great  unhaj)pinesse,  that  this  matter  was  not  made 
so  plain  and  demonstrated  before,  that  it  should  need  no  proofs 
now,  this  being  of  the  number  of  those  things  which  are  much 
better  prevented  than  cured ; and  t’was  said,  that  the  mali- 
cious talk  of  the  people  was  as  loud  before  his  birth  as  after, 
whieli  might  have  been  a sufficient  caution  to  have  prevented 
anie  advantage,  y'  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  pretend  to  by 
the  conduct  of  that  businesse : ffbr  if  there  had  been  some 
persons  substituted  on  the  behalf  of  the  Princesse  of  Orange 
and  the  Princesse  of  Denmark,  who  was  absent  att  the  bath 
when  the  prince  was  bom,  in  whom  they  had  putt  an  intire 
confidence,  and  had  been  thereby  their  directors,  it  had,  no 
donbt,  been  more  convincing  to  them,  than  the  depositions 
made,  were  to  the  people.  Nor  would  anie  perhaps  have  been 
so  audacious,  as  some  were,  to  print  the  old  storie,  that  the 
clergy  had  prevailed  with  Queen  Marie  to  act  the  like  part; 
but  that  King  Philip,  as  zealous  as  he  was,  both  ffbr  the 
Eoman  religion,  and  the  keeping  of  England,  could  not  be 
brought  to  consent  to  such  an  imposture,  least  Queen  Marie 
happening  to  die,  a supposed  child  should  inheritt  his  other 
mightie  kingdomes,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  children  he  might 
have  by  another  wife. 

Oct.  29th  Day. 

The  rabble  in  the  citie  in  a riotous  manner  assembled  and 
pulled  down  the  rails,  altar,  and  pulpitt  of  the  Popish  chappell, 
in  Bucklers-Burie,  and  burned  them ; and  proceeded  to  the 
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same  violence  against  that  in  Lime-street,  ifec.,  the  care  of  the 
citie  magistrates  not  preventing  it. 

On  Tuesday  the  30"“  att  night,  not  onelie  three  of  my  own 
fFamilie,  but  severall  people  in  divers  parts  of  the  countrie 
saw  certain  phenomena  in  the  aer  of  clouds  that  turned  into 
ihre,  and  which  dividing,  mett  again  with  that  swiftnesse, 
which  is  naturall  to  that  element.  That  they  appeared  like 
armies  fSghting  or  musketts  as  they  imagined,  I suppose  to 
be  rather  such  fformations  as  are  apt  to  be  in  the  minds  of 
timorous  and  superstitious  mankind,  in  times  of  publick  £fears, 
than  anie  real  figures  those  meteors  have;  the  appearances 
of  which  are  not  very  unfrequent.  The  philosophers  give  no 
very  satisfactoric  account  in  their  ghessing  about  these  matters, 
and  yett  what  they  say  hath  as  good  a ffoundation  as  the 
divines,  who  would  have  them  extraordinarie  indications  of 
God  Almightie’s  anger  ; which  term  how  ffar  it  is  applicable 
to  the  puritie  of  his  nature,  I shall  not  determine.  But 
wherever  such  accidents  are  made  use  of  more  to  magnifie  the 
authorise  o£>  the  Church  than  to  enforce  moralitie,  ’tis  no 
doubt  a crime. 

And  now  that  we  are  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the 
year  of  wonders,  it  will  be  seasonable  to  take  notice  of  the 
terrible  earthquakes,  that  have  happened  more  universallie 
throughout  the  world,  than  in  anie  other  year  or  age ; ffor 
both  the  new  and  old  world  have  suffered  this  summer  by 
that  mysterious  work  of  nature,  which  moveth  both  men’s 
wonder  and  their  ffear.  Att  Lima,  the  metropolis  of  Peru, 
t’was  altogether  as  violent,  if  not  more  than  t’was  there  about 
100  years  before,  destroying  almost  all  the  country,  neither 
men,  nor  cattle,  nor  houses,  nor  shipps,  nor  even  the  ffish  of 
the  sea  escaping  its  ffurie.  In  Italic,  the  ffamous  cittie  of 
Naples  was  in  danger  of  being utterlie  demolished;  the  village 
of  Pisticcio  was  quite  destroyed,  and  the  cittie  of  Benevent 
had  scarse  anie  thing  left  unruined.  Some  small  motions  of 
it  were  fifelt  att  Venjee  and  Genoua,  but  with  no  considerable 
damage.  But  t’was  no  where  more  violent  than  att  SmjTna, 
where  it  made  a totall  desolation ; t’was  said  that  the  English 
alone  there,  lost  by  that  accident,  above  80,0001.,  and  the 
Dutch  and  other  nations  proportionablie. 

The  philosophers  have  ghessed  at  the  reasons  of  earth- 
quakes, according  to  the  means  of  knowledge  that  the  ages 
they  lived  in  aSbrded  them.  In  the  beginning,  Anaximenes 
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conceived  that  the  earth  being  hollow  and  naturallie  drie,  was 
apt  ffor  that  or  the  contrarie  reason  of  too  much  moisture  to 
divide  and  ffkll  by  great  lumps,  which  with  violent  concussions 
shook  the  whole  masse.  This  opinion,  and  severall  of  the  like 
natnre,  Aristotle  derided,  but  established  another  as  ridiculous 
in  the  opinion  of  the  modern  philosophers ; ffor  he  owned  the 
hollownesse  of  the  earth,  but  attributed  the  onlie  power  of 
moveing  it  to  the  fforce  of  aer ; whieh  Gassendi  and  des  Cartes 
doe  reject ; and  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  make  no 
doubt,  but  that  ’tis  a sufScient  solution  of  the  difHcultie  to 
say,  that  ’tis  performed  by  flBre,  meeting  with  proper  matter 
for  such  an  operation ; ffor  if  the  firing  of  magazines  have 
sometimes  had  effects  so  much  resembling  an  earthquake,  how 
much  more  may  we  reasonablie  believ  that,  when  one  of  the 
great  storehouses  of  nature  is  blown  up,  the  earth  itself  that 
is  most  contiguous  may  be  shaken.  When  islands  are  thrown 
up  in  the  sea  itself,  and  those  of  a considerable  magnitude,  as 
it  happened  in  the  Tercera’s,  and  fformerlie  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  by  the  fforce  of  fire;  it  will  be  needlesse  to  look 
ffor  a powerfuller  caus  to  satisfie  the  curiositie  of  philosophers, 
who  like  the  Twrks  of  late,  take  anie  coin  for  current  that  is 
but  well  guilt.* 

In  this  month,  the  Ffrench  overrun  the  whole  Palatinate; 
they  took  Philipsburgh,  Heidleberg,  Spire,  Manheim,  (fee., 
there  being  no  armie  in  the  feild  to  oppose  them,  managing 
the  war  with  great  crueltie,  especially  against  such  Protestants 
of  their  own  nation  as  they  ffound  ffled  thither. 

To  conclude  this  month  with  domestic  affairs,  my  Lord 
Sunderland  was  displaced  of  all  the  ofices  he  had  at  court, 
and  my  Lord  Preston  made  Secretarie  of  State  in  his  place; 
the  occasion  of  whose  disgrace  is  yett  a secrett. 

One  thing  onely  ought  not  to  be  fforgott,  w'*"  showes  how 
much  too  eager  desires  of  attaining  our  ends  blinds  our  under- 
standings ; ffor  as  if  all  the  apparent  discontents  of  the  people, 
the  consciousnesse  they  had  of  their  having  injured  them,  and 
the  hazzard  they  were  likely  to  run  ffrom  the  preparations 
abroad  were  not  suficient,  they  added  this  last  action  to  com- 
pleat  the  dissatisfaction  and  confirm  the  jealousie  of  the 
armie,  the  only  humane  means  of  support  they  had  remaining. 
— The  armie  as  well  as  the  nation,  had,  ffor  a good  while,  been 
jealous  that  there  was  a design  to  have  the  armie  composed  of 

1 Bycaut's  Hist. 
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Irish  and  other  IForraign  Papists ; to  remove  all  further  doubt 
of  it,  Coll.  Slingsby,  Deputie  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  by 
directions  ffrom  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  ordered  the  otBcers  of 
the  regiment  to  take  in  about  30  Irishmen  into  the  regiment, 
w'''  being  positively  refused  by  Liev*  Coll.  Beaumont,  Cap' 
Pack,  and  five  other  captains,  who  withall  offered  to  lie  down 
their  commissions,  they  were  sent  fibr  by  a guard  ffrom  Ports- 
mouth, and  were  designed  to  be  tryed  by  a court  martial!, 
wherein,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  proceeded  to  extremitie, 
if  the  ffresh  alarums  they  every  day  received  had  not  obliged 
them  to  take  other  measures.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemies 
of  Poperie,  who  w'ere  sufficientlie  industrious  to  improve  the 
discontents  of  the  armie,  did  not  ffail  to  make  use  of  this  as 
the  strongest  argument  they  could  have  wished  ffor  to  have 
compleated  their  dissatisfaction.  And  ’tis  certain  that  mur- 
murings,  nay,  even  assurance,  that  they  would  goe  in  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  grown  to  be  so  universal!,  that  tho’  the 
court  had  howerlie  informations  of  it,  they  durst  neither 
punish  or  seise  anie  body  for  it. 

Att  last,  after  the  almost  ffrustrated  expectations  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  court  as  it  were 
removed  by  the  assurance  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after 
having  sett  sail  from  the  Briel,  was  beaten  back  by  storms, 
wherein  he  had  lost  two  men  of  war,  near  a thousand  hors, 
besides  other  great  damage  sustained  ; his  fHeet  refitted,  and 
numerous,  was  discovered  under  ffull  sail  the  S'*  of  November, 
ffrom  Dover ; and  the  day  ffollowing  came  into  Torbay,  the 
day  of  the  Prince’s  birth,  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  the  day 
tliat  begun  the  greatest  and  most  extraordinarie  revolution 
that  hath  been  seen  in  anie  age.  The  next  day,  which  was 
also  the  anniversarie  ffor  the  happie  discoverie  of  the  gun- 
powder treason  plott,  he  landed  his  armie,  consisting,  according 
to  the  printed  list,  of  3660  hors,  and  of  10692  ffoot,  and 
were  transported  in  560  shipps  accommodated  ffor  that  pur- 
pose, and  convoyed  by  65  men  of  war  and  10  ffireshipps. 

Before  I proceed  in  this  relation,  I cannot  fforbear  remark- 
ing, how  wonderfullie  this  thing  succeeded  in  opposition  to  so 
many  visible  and  apparent  accidents,  anie  one  whereof  had 
they  happened,  the  whole  design  must  most  certainly  have 
miscarried. 

Every  body  knew  how  much  the  king  of  Ffrance  was  con- 
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cerned  in  the  preservation  and  support  of  our  king,  lie  being 
the  onely  allie  in  all  the  world  he  could  depend  upon,  and 
whose  interests  were  entirelie  united  to  his.  How  sensible  he 
was  of  this  was  plain  by  the  warm  memorialls  of  the  Count 
D’Avaux,  his  ambassador  in  Holland,  who  own’d  the  strict- 
nesse  of  the  alliance  in  such  terms,  as  gave  a suspicion  here 
in  England  of  danger,  equall  to  anie  one  thing  that  had  been 
done.  Every  bodie  knew  with  how  great  wisdome  that  king 
had  governed  his  kingdoms  for  many  years  ; and  yett  in  this 
affair,  one  wiser  than  he,  infatuated  his  councills,  and  made 
him  put  himself  out  of  a possibilitie  of  preventing  what  he 
M’ould  have  hindered,  no  doubt,  with  the  hazzard  of  his 
crown;  ffor  if  instead  of  his  carrieing  his  arms  into  the 
palatinate  and  towards  Cologn,  as  he  did,  he  had  sent  but 
ten  thousand  men  towards  Fflanders,  he  had  utterlie  rendered 
uselesse  all  the  preparations ; ffor  the  states  would  never  to 
be  sure  have  hazzarded  their  own  securitie  by  sending  away 
their  troops. 

Ob  had  he,  who  never  used  to  be  sparing  of  his  treasure 
where  it  was  necessarie,  at  this  time  laid  out  100,0001. 
amongst  the  principall  leading  men  of  Amsterdam,  he  might 
easilie  have  obstructed  the  whole  design;  ffor  without  the 
concurrence  of  that  whole  cittie,  it  could  never  have  been 
effected. 

But  after  all,  had  not  my  L"*  Dartmouth  taken  up  his 
station  in  a place,  where,  as  the  wind  stood,  it  was  impossible 
ffor  him  to  stir,  till  the  Prince’s  ffleet  were  gone  so  ffar,  that 
he  could  not  overtake  them,  there  is  no  question  but  he  would 
have  destroyed  a great  many  of  them,  if  not  the  whole  ffleet ; 
he  having  43  men  of  war,  besides  ffireshipps,  of  the  best  shipps 
we  had,  and  perfectlie  well  manned  and  equipped ; whereas 
the  Dutch  shipps  were  crazic  and  old  shipps,  and  much  inferior 
to  them  in  strength. 

To  these  escaped  dangers,  that  of  the  season  and  ill  weather 
usuall  in  that  month,  was  not  inconsiderable  : and  lastlie,  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  a nation  att  that  time  of  the  year, 
was  a thing  almost  unheard  of. 

But  when  he  was  landed,  ’tis  easie  to  apprehend  what  was 
like  to  followe. 

The  clergie  were  dissatisfied,  and  thought  themselves  ruined, 
ffrom  the  instances  off  the  bishops  off  the  ecclesiasticall  com- 
mission, and  the  case  of  Magdalene  colledge. — The  justices 
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off'  peace,  lord  lievtenants,  deputie  lievtenants,  officers  off  the 
revenue,  and  off'  the  state,  were  all  displaced,  that  had  not  ia 
fformal  terms  complied  with  what  was  desired,  and  soe  Avere 
in  despair. — The  corporations  were  no  lesse  dissatisfied,  by 
having  their  charters  taken  ffrom  them,  and  suffering  under 
strange  and  severe  regulations. — The  poor  were  inraged,  by 
the  severe  exaction  of  the  chimney  upon  the  paupers,  directlie 
contrarie  to  the  intention  and  practice  of  that  lawe. — The 
soldiers  were  jealous  and  angrie,  att  the  flavour  and  partialitie 
showed  to  Papists  and  Irishmen,  as  appeared  in  the  case  of 
Coll.  Beaumont,  Pack,  and  others ; soe  that  there  seemed  to 
be  an  Industrie  exercised  by  the  King’s  councill,  to  disoblige 
all  sorts  and  ranks  of  men  in  the  kingdome;  which  was  the 
deeplier  resented,  becaus  the  nation  had  never  made  such 
zealous  efforts  to  oblige  anie  prince  as  this  att  the  beginning 
of  his  reign. 

They  had  settled  with  great  speed  a revenue  off  2,100,0001. 
a year,  and  more  in  these  perticulars.  The  customes  were 
above  600,0001.  the  excise  600,0001.  the  chimney-money 

230.0001.  as  raised  at  last,  the  post  office  55,0001.  the  small 
branches  as  ffirst  ffruits,  ffee  ffarms,  alienation  office,  &c. 

30.0001.  and  the  dutie  on  tobacco  and  sugars  50,000L  They 
overlooked  the  taking  of  customes  without  authoritie  of  lawe. 
They  gave  upon  the  tobacco  and  sugars  threepence,  when 
S'  Dudley  North,  the  commissioner  off  the  customes,  and 
manager  ffor  the  king  in  the  hous  of  commons,  asked  but 
three  halfpence.  They  would  propose  no  new  laws  to  be 
made  ffor  the  securitie  off  religion,  thoe  the  King  had  openlie 
declared  himself  off  the  church  of  Kome,  becaus  they  would 
showc  him  that  they  relied  upon  his  word.  They  broke  all 
the  fforms  off  parliament  to  dispatch  the  supplies  demanded ; 
ffor  in  the  same  day  the  motion  was  made  for  a supplie,  the 
hous  considered  the  motion,  voted  the  summe  in  the  com- 
mittee, reported  that  vote  and  agreed  to  it,  and  ordered  a bill 
to  be  brought  in,  which  steps  have  always  required  each  a 
distinct  day;  and  verie  often  thoe  in  times  of  war,  consi- 
derable intervalls  of  time  betwixt  each  of  them ; and  they 
past  a bill  of  attainder  against  the  D.  of  Monmouth,  (without 
examining  wittnesses,)  in  one  day. 
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Aberdeen,  carl  of,  recalled  from  the 
government  of  Seotland,  17S. 

Abhorrers  and  Petitioners,  145. 

Absolute  power,  its  various  opponents 
under  Charles  L,  its  extinction  as 
a principle  in  England,  2^  eiforts  of 
the  York  party  to  extend  it,  183 : the 
chief  aim  of  James  II.  and  of  bis  pre- 
decessors, 347. 

Adda,  the  nuncio  d',  reception  of  at 
Windsor,  23H. 

Addresses,  servile,  to  James  II.,  340. 

American  colonies,  British,  lord  Hali- 
fax’s views  respecting,  324. 

Anglicnn  preachers  and  prelates,  their 
firm  resistance  to  popery  under  James, 

m. 

Arbitrary  power,  progress  of,  217. 

Argyle,  earl  of,  persecuted,  63_;  executed, 
64:  the  object  of  the  duke  of  York’s 
hostility,  159 ; the  proviso  he  added 
on  taking  the  new  test,  160;  is  im- 
peached and  condemned  to  death,  but 
escapes,  ib. ; his  estates  confiscated, 
161 ; makes  a descent  upon  Scotland, 
is  taken  and  executed,  194;  account  of, 
378  ; motives  of  his  ijolicy  in  his  de- 
scent upou  Scotland,  389 : circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
his  expedition,  ii. ; observations  upon 
his  method  of  proceeding,  391 ; divi- 
sions among  his  followers,  de- 
tailed account  of  his  expedition,  ib. 
et  teq.i  particulars  of  his  capture,  396 ; 
his  noble  deportment  under  defeat, 
397 ; particulars  of  his  last  days,  399, 
ct  teq. ; his  genuine  piety,  4110:  account 
of  his  death,  404;  fate  of  his  followers, 
■407. 

Arlington,  lord,  impeached,  110. 

Aristocracy,  popular  inroads  upon,  S, 

Armstrong,  an  ex-officer,  attends  a meet- 
ing of  conspirators  against  the  govern- 


ment at  Shepherd’s,  168 ; disgraceful 
conduct  towards  him  of  the  king,  177; 
his  execution,  ib. 

Army,  the,  its  victory  over  the  presby- 
tcrian  parliament,  87 ; difficulties  oc- 
casioned by  the  question  of  disband- 
ing the,  41_i  condition  and  views  of 
as  a party  after  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, iii  increase  of,  under  James  II., 
20.5 ; its  earnest  hostility  to  popery, 
21.S. 

Augsburg,  league  of,  262. 

Ayloff,  Mr.,  his  interview  with  James, 
197  j is  executed,  ib. 


Balleie,  a Scottish  presbyterian,  inter- 
rogated by  the  king,  172 ; execution 
of,  179. 

Baxter,  Kichurd,  his  trial  and  punish- 
ment, lai ; characterized,  348. 

Beaufort,  duke  of,  obtains  a verdict 
against  the  denouncers  of  The  Plot, 
1 S‘>. 

Bedloe,  William,  comes  forward  as  a 
witness  against  the  papi.sts  in  The 
Plot,  12S;  his  narrative,  ih. 

Bishops,  the  Anglican,  their  self-inte- 
rested sanctions  of  the  tyrannical  pre- 
tensions of  James  L,  li;  petition  of 
the,  to  the  king  against  the  reading  of 
the  ordinance  of  toleration,  241 ; sum- 
moned before  tho  council,  242;  conduct 
of  the  populace  on  their  being  sent  to 
the  Tower,  244  ; trial  of,  247. 

Blood,  colonel,  his  attempt  to  murder 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  97. 

Bothwell  bridge,  battle  of,  142. 

Breda,  declaration  of,  ILL 

Bridgcman,  chancellor,  his  comprehen- 
sion bill,  85. 

Buckingham,  Villiers,  duke  of,  his  assas- 
sination, 21L 

, George  VillicTS,  duke  of,  cha- 
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tcrized,  11 ; his  mission  to  Holland.  102 
its  failure,  ib.  j impeachment  of,  110. 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  remark  of  his  as  to  the 
nouse  of  commons,  liil ; claimed  of  the 
States  by  d’Albeville,  223 ; account  of, 
2 2-9.  230;  draws  up  a document  setting 
forth  the  claims  of  William,  and  the 
reasons  for  inviting  him  to  the  throne, 
260  statement  of  his  as  to  James's 
views  on  tlie  balance  of  power,  344. 

C.VBAi,  Jlinistry,  formation  of  the,  ^ 
its  uneonstitational  issue  of  parliamen- 
tary writs,  103 i broken  up,  llO;  its 
unprincipled  character  333 ; betrayed 
by  the  king,  ib. 

Cameron  and  Cargill,  their  insurrection, 
158. 

Catholics,  Koman,  their  loyalty  through- 
out the  civil  war  and  protectorate,  33  ; 
their  religion  preferred  at  court,  70 ; 
endeavour  of  Charles  to  procure  tole- 
ration for  them,  ib ; hatred  towards 
them  of  the  English  people,  ib.;  oppo- 
sition to  the  court  engendered  by  its 
efforts  to  favour  them,  12  ; prosecution 
of,  as  accomplices  in  the  plot,  129 ; 
made  the  victims  of  the  various  views 
of  parties,  ISO ; their  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  James  dying  without  a 
popish  heir,  219 : divide  into  two 
parties,  high  and  low,  220 ; distinction 
between  these,  ib. ; attempt  to  invade 
the  universities,  233. 

lords,  quit  the  Tower,  182. 

Catholics,  high,  leaders  of  the  party,  222 ; 
their . projects  with  reference  to  a 
popish  heir,  224. 

Camliert,  formation  of  this  party,  29  ; 
neglect  of  by  the  king,  83 ; party  of  the 
old,  their  views,  113. 

Cliarles  T,  circumstances  under  which 
he  acceded  to  the  throne,  18j  his 
commencement  of  tyranny,  ib. ; ex- 
cites the  hostility  of  tlie  lawyers,  19j 
characterized,  21 ; liis  pertinacious 
adherence  to  absolutist  views.  3.1 ; 
observations  on  liis  trial  and  execu- 
tion, 3^  effect  of  his  death  upon 
various  classes,  39  ; his  statue  set  up 
at  Charing  Cross,  113;  historical  im- 
portance of  his  reign,  233  : his  execu- 
tion, inquiry  into  its  character,  296  ; 
its  inutility  as  an  immediate  example, 
but  it  raised  England  in  the  opinion 
of  Europe,  298. 


Charles  II.  offends  the  Scots  by  his 
loose  conduct,  3^  his  irresolute  con- 
duct, 13  ; his  view  of  the  Hevolution, 
ai ; his  ruling  ideas,  ib. ; rejoicings  at 
liis  return,  65j  his  first  ministry,  Clj 
its  singularly  various  composition  cha* 
racterized,  requires  the  repeal  of 
the  triennial  bill,  13 ; meets  much  re- 
probation for  the  cruelties  exercised 
upon  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  79 ; 
his  neglect  of  the  cavaliers,  gOj  seeks 
to  promote  his  political  views  with 
the  absolutists  by  affecting  zeal  for 
popery,  83  ; his  new  arrangement  with 
Louis  XIV.,  ib.  ; liis  proceedings 
in  fulfilment  of  it,  90  ; explanation 
of  his  interest  in  a Dutch  war,  31 ; un- 
blushing profligacy  of  his  court,  ^ 
his  personal  attempts  to  gain  the  lords 
to  his  views,  9^  the  aflhrats  he  sub- 
jected himself  to,  9^  suspends  the 
penal  laws  against  papists  and  non- 
conformists of  his  own  authority,  98  ; 
his  address  to  the  parliament  of  1673, 
133 : his  new  policy  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  1674,  111;  fresh  ar- 
rangement with  Louis  XIV.,  112;  fur- 
ther agreement  with  France,  113;  com- 
pelled to  make  preparations  to  carry 
out  the  alliance  with  Holland,  122 ; his 
insolent  reply  to  the  Scottish  presby- 
terian  lords,  123;  his  letters  applying 
to  France  for  money  laid  before  parlia- 
ment by  lord  Montague,  133 ; attempts 
to  shield  Danby  with  his  own  inviola- 
bility, 133  ; forms  a new  privy  coun- 
cil, 137  ; consents  to  limitations  upon 
the  succession  of  his  brother,  139; 
sudden  illness  of,  143  ; attempts  to  get 
more  money  from  l/ouis  by  threats, 
which  wholly  fall,  146  ; his  address  to 
the  parliament  at  Oxford,  132  ; dis- 
solves it,  and  returns  to  London,  133  ; 
his  manifesto  explaining  his  conduct, 
155;  the  benefit  he  derived  from  the 
dissolution,  133 ; receives  loyal  ad- 
dresses from  all  quarters,  ib. ; inter- 
feres in  the  election  of  sheriffs  for  Lon- 
don, 162 ; sends  Jeffreys  on  a special 
commission  against  the  whigs,  178; 
misunderstanding  between  him  and 
the  duke  of  York,  184;  sanctions  a 
project  of  Monmouth  against  the  duke 
of  York,  185 ; death  of,  ihj  account 
of  his  last  moments,  ib. ; suspicions  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  death,  ib. ; remarks 
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on  the  subject,  1S6  ; neglect  exhibited  i 
to  his  remains,  ib. ; historical  import-  | 
anee  and  singular  character  of  his 
reign,  :iU0  ; excellent  laws  passed  im- 
der  it,  3111 ; observations  upon  it,  ib. ; 
his  base  dependence  upon  Louis  XIV., 
302  ; liis  utter  want  of  good  faith,  ib. ; 
his  designs  suspected  by  the  people, 
306  ; his  utter  indifference  to  every- 
thing but  Ins  own  personal  interests, 
312  : his  cold  cruelty  towards  Alger- 
non Sidney,  Sil;  his  condition  of 
mind  shortly  before  his  death,  323  ; 
character  of,  325  ; reflections  upon  his 
reign,  327. 

Charters  of  the  boroughs  and  corporate 
bodies,  assailed  by  the  court,  164 ; 
violent  seizure  of  through  England, 
by  Charles,  ."21. 

Church  of  England,  opposition  of,  to  the 
measures  of  Charles,  in  1071,  22;  at- 
tacks upon  the,  by  the  presbyterians, 

1 50. 

Church,  a proposition  to  unite  the  An- 
glican with  the  Presbyterian,  150. 

Church  party  in  lliSSj  characterized,  275. 

Churcliill,  lord,  engages  in  the  plan  of 
inviting  overthe  prince  of  Orange,  267. 

Citizen  class,  progress  of,  £ ; and  work- 
men, their  mistaken  encouragement  of 
the  restoration,  52, 

Civil  resistance  in  England,  ever  fruit- 
less without  the  aid  of  parliament,  .'ll. 5. 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  his  speech  to  the  se- 
cond parliament  of  Charles  II.,  6^  his 
disgrace,  81j  charges  against  him.  82j 
Lord  Southampton’sopinionofhim,83- 

Clarcndon,  earl  of,  made  viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, 222 ; recalled,  2il ; comparative 
excellence  of  his  administration,  301. 

Clifford,  lord  treasurer,  corrupts  the 
house  of  commons  with  money.  ^ his 
denunciationofthelowerhouse,  lOL 

Coke,  Mr.,  his  spirited  language,  203 ; is 
sent  to  the  Tower,  ib. 

Coleman,  the  Jesuit,  discovery  of  certain 
letters  of  his,  126. 

College,  the  joiner,  executed,  158. 

Committee  of  religion,  its  report,  363. 

Commons  of  England,  progress  of  their 
liberties,  4 ; their  flrst  introduction 
into  the  legislature,  ib. 

■■  , house  of,  position  of,  under 

Henry  VIIL,  2 ; under  Elizabeth,  lOj 
the  assertion  of  religious  reform  under 
Klizabeth,  18  ; their  resistance  to  the  ' 


Jure  Divino  pretensions  of  James  L, 
12 ; their  conduct  in  the  first  parliament 
of  Charles  I^  18 ; appoint  grievance 
committees,  23_;  their  excess  of  loy- 
alty on  the  return  of  Charles  II.-,  53  ; 
its  continued  and  deeply  infamous  ser- 
vility, 52  ; exceeds  the  king  in  vindic- 
tiveness against  the  regicides,  ib. ; op- 
position of,  to  the  catholic  tendencies 
of  Charles  II.,  7^  venality  of,  under 
the  first  years  of  the  Cabal  ministry, 
2i  ; declaration  of,  in  1679,  against  the 
dukeofYork.138:  energetic  measures  of 
in  the  session  of  1679, 142;  its  address 
to  James,  221;  the  king’s  reply,  '209  ; 
laudable  conduct  of,  1074-5,  .309. 

Commonwealth,  efficiency  of  its  govern- 
ment, 40,  4L 

I Comprehension  bill,  rejected  by  the  com- 
mons, 85. 

Constitution,  the  inefficiency  of,  unless 
administered  by  upright  government, 
■301. 

Conventicles,  act  passed  against,  15, 

Convention  parliament  assembies,  279  ; 
its  composition,  280. 

Cornish  and  Bethell  made  sheriffs,  14.5. 

Corporation  act,  passetl,  22  ; new  oath 
imposed  by  it,  ib. 

Corporations,  nature  of,  1 fi.'i. 

Counter-revolution,  characterized,  1 ; 
and  the  resistance  to  it,  distinguished 
from  the  previous  revolution,  i4. ; 
commencement  of,  42 ; its  favourable 
position  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
O.xford  parliament,  157  ; becomes  a 
resistance  to  tlie  claims  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  22.3. 

Court  of  delegates  instituted,  215. 

, Coventry,  sir  John,  the  offence  he  gives 
the  court  by  a parliamentary  sally  of 
his,  9^  his  disgraceful  treatment  by 
command  of  the  king,  ib. ; his  immense 
popularity  inconsequence,  ib. 

Coventry,  sir  William,  demands  the 
energetic  interposition  of  England  in 
favour  of  Holland,  i is. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  first  appearance  of, 
29  : his  great  popularity  with  the  in- 
dependents, 30j  organizes  a regiment, 
ib. ; its  superiority  over  the  other  par- 
liamentary troops,  |Uj  he  is  made  a 
general,  ib. ; his  cautious  policy,  33: 
progress  of  his  machinations,  31 ; his 
energy  and  ability  regarding  the  revo  • 
lutionary  movement,  35j  lieciarution 
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against,  by  the  presbyterians,  ^ liis 
energetic  conduct  under  the  circum- 
etances,  lA.;  his  military  successes,  ■£.; 
his  policy  immediately  preceding  the 
trial  of  Charles  Li  ?8j  defeats  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  39j  miites  England  and 
Scotland  in  one  republic,  ^ ; seizes 
upon  power,  42_;  the  feeling  enter- 
tained towajds  him  by  the  people, 
lA.;  character  of  his  administration, 
<3 ; makes  England  respected  abroad, 
ib.i  remarks  upon  his  conduct,  ib.; 
character  of,  299. 

Cromwell,  Kichard,  resigns  the  protec- 
torate, 4G. 

Crown,  question  as  to  what  shall  be  the 
power  of  tile,  discussed,  3li. 

D’ALBrviELE,  marquis,  sent  to  Hol- 
land as  envoy,  229. 

Daizcl,  general,  sent  against  the  Scot- 
tish presbyterians,  U ; nis  cruelties, 
78. 

Danby,  earl  of,  made  minister,  112;  pro- 
poses the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
131 ; is  sent  to  the  Tower,  13fi. 

Danby  administration,  its  plans,  112 ; 
decline  of  its  parliamentary  support, 
117:  its  corrupt  measures  to  gain 
recruits,  ib. 

Dangcrfield,  denounces  the  Meal  Tub 
plot,  HI ; killed  by  the  mob,  191. 

Dartmouth,  lord,  commands  the  king’s 
fleet,  2M. 

Denmark,  princess  of,  her  unexpected 
return  from  Bath  interrupts  the 
arrangements  for  the  queen's  ac- 
eouchement,  24.5.  i 

Declaration  prepared  by  Charles  II.  for  j 
proclamationjustbeforc  his  death,  222.  I 

Declaration  of  Rights,  the,  284.  i 

Despotism,  its  progress  under  Charles  ^ 
21 ; resistance  to  It,  22. 

Desborough,  general,  his  ambitions 
views,  47. 

Devonshire,  duke  of,  his  observation  on 
.Tames’s  speech,  20fi. 

Divine  and  indefeasible  right,  a prepos- 
terous proposition,  212;  theory  of, 
propounded  by  James L,  13. 

Drummond,  general,  sent  against  the 
Scottish  presbyterians,  77. 

Dunkirk,  sale  of,  to  the  French,  12. 

Dutch  war,  how  favourable  to  the  views  : 
of  Charles  II.,  22.  j 


Dutch  war, the  first,  disgraceful  character 
of,  303 ; the  second,  utter  infamy  of, 
ib. ; the  object  of  botli,  ib. ; oonse-  • 
quenceof,  304. 

Dykvclt  sent  by  the  States  to  England 
on  a state  mission,  228. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  her  treatment  of  the 
parliament,  her  aversion  to  par- 
liamentary fohns,  12. 

Eniranebisements,  individual,  progress 
of,  e. 

England,  her  prosperous  condition  under 
the  commonwealth,  ; state  of,  upon 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  4^  her  pro- 
gress between  1688  and  1640,  29’2. 

English  nation,  apathy  of,  after  Crom- 
' well’s  death,  299. 

I Episcopacy,  its  re-establishment  set  on 
I foot,  81 ; in  Scotland,  the  tool  of  ab- 
' solute  power,  1 .'i9.  ‘ 

Essex,  earl  of,  made  minister.  137 ; cha- 
racterized, ib. ; on  being  sent  to  the 
Tower  commits  suicide,  173. 

Exchequer,  government  arbitrarily  closes 
the,  in  order  to  create  Hinds  in  the 
absence  of  a parliament,  98. 

Exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  discussed 
in  the  council,  139. 

I Exclusion  Bill  passes  the  commons,  140 : 
j again  passed  by  the  commons,  148 ; 

I rejected  by  the  lords,  ib. ; observations 
1 upon  the  propriety  of  its  discussion,  3in. 

i Extraordinary  tribunals,  their  tyranny 
I under  Elizabeth,  12 ; characterised,  12. 

Fagc,  sir  John,  his  dispute  with  the  lords 
occasions  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment, llfi. 

Favoprites  of  Charles  II.  characterized, 

TJL 

Female  presbyterians  drowned  by  the 
king’s  troops.  3 ■37. 

Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  elector  of  Coiogne, 
death  of,  2»2. 

Feversham,  lord,  defeats  Monmouth  at 
Sedgmoor,  123 ; receives  the  command 
of  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  289. 

Fitzharris,  afilair  of,  121 ; executed,  157. 
Five-mile  Act  passed,  13. 

Fleetwood,  general,  has  ambitious  riews, 

II. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  characterized,  384. 

Fleet, its  warm  hostility  to  popery,  219;  , 
the,  mutiny  in  against  the  papists, 

232. 
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Force,  armed,  of  the  kingdom,  di^iposcd 
of,  declared  by  tlie  second  parliament 
of  Charles  II.  to  be  vested  iu  the  king, 
ei. 

French  protestant  exiles,  their  cordial 
reception  in  England,  •JO*. 

Forstemburg,  cardinal  dc,  a candidate 
for  the  electorship  of  Cologne,  sup- 
ported by  Louis  XIV,  and  opposed  by 
Kome, 

Godfuev,  sir  Edmondsbury,  murder  of, 
121 ; his  immense  popularity,  ib. 

Government  established  by  military 
force,  its  almost  invariable  nature.  29«. 

Gower,  Leveson,  proposes  that  the  house 
of  commons  shall  separate  of  itself, 
i-M. 

Graham  of  Claverhouse,  his  cruelty,  35fi. 

Grey,  lord  of  Work,  characterized,  S84. 

Guildhall,  meeting  at,  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil and  lords,  who  invite  AV'illiam  to 
take  the  administration  upon  himself, 
klL 

Guthrie,  execution  of,  dL 

Habeas  Corpus  act  passed,  HI : charac- 
terized, X(I9. 

Uales,  sir  Edward,  affair  of,  212- 

Halifax,  lord,  characterized,  138;  dis- 
missed by  James  II.  for  refusing  to 
encourage  popery,  201;  his  consequent 
restoration  to  popularity,  2112 ; high 
catholic  hostility  to,  323 ; objections 
they  advanced  against  him,  ib. 

Halloway,  the  conspirator,  executed.  177. 

Hamilton,  the  duke  of,  tlie  object  of  the 
duke  of  York’s  hostility,  139 : his  con- 
duct, 

Hampden,  John,  condemned  to  an  enor- 
mous fine,  177  ; suicide  of.  197. 

Harvey,  Jlr.  priiy  purse,  anecdote  of 
him.  117. 

Henry  VII.,  source  of  his  power,  7 ; 
character  of  his  government,  8 ; his 
encouragement  of  talent,  ib. ; conse- 
quence of  his  reign,  292. 

Henry  VIII.,  his  assumption  oi  spiritual 
supremacy,  H- 

Herbert,  admiral,  prepares  for  the  em- 
barkation of  the  troops  from  Holland, 
284  ; departure  of  for  England,  267. 

Highlanders  of  Scotland  employed  by 
Landerdale  against  the  presbyterians, 
122. 

Historians,  their  adulation  of  deceased 


kings  even  more  pernicious  tlian  that 
of  the  living,  31  s. 

Historians,  tory,  their  partial  view  of 
James  ll.’s  conduct,  346. 

History,  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
read,  29.t. 

Holland,  rupture  of  England  with,  74 : 
war  declared  against,  7^  ill  success 
of  the  war  with,  8^  war  with,  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  commons 
' to  examine  thencoountsof.86;  piratical 
attempt  upon  some  of  its  merchant’s 
ships  by  order  of  Charles  II.,  ^ its 
failure,  ib. ; war  declared  against  the 
republic,  ib. ; reaction  in,  against  re- 
publicanism, 101 ; energetic  resolution 
of  the  States  of,  to  resist  Louis  and 
Charles,  103  ; peace  with,  110 ; peace 
between  her  and  France,  124 ; view  of 
the  States  of,  with  regard  to  William’s 
enterprise  against  James  II.,  268. 

Hounslow  Heath,  formation  of  a camp 
at,  218  : unfavourable  disposition  of 
the  troops  encamped  there  on  the 
trial  of  the  bishops,  258. 

Howard,  lord,  his  disclosures  as  to  his 
confederates  in  the  plot,  172. 

Hume,  David,  his  partial  views  of  the 
triai  of  Algernon  Sidney,  312 ; observa- 
tions upon  his  account,  318;  his  ikbii- 
cation  of  a parliamentary  debate,  367. 

Hume,  sir  Tatrick,  account  of,  383. 

iNDErENDENTS;  the,  characterized,  30j 
their  anxiety  to  serve  under  Cromwell, 
31 ; their  political  progress,  ib.j  their 
progress  in  parliament,  33;  appeal 
of  to  the  army,  34^  reaction  against 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  33  ; expelled 
from  parliament  by  general  Monk,  12 

Indulgence  ordinance  published  by 
Charles  II.,  12. 

Intolerance,  religions,  its  dangerous  ef- 
fects when  used  as  a political  weapon, 
HL 

Ireland,  condition  of,  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  15- 

J.VMES  I.,  of  England,  character  of  his 
mind,  llj  his  notions  of  Divine  right. 
Id ; hi.s  reception  of  the  English  pu- 
ritans, ib.;  destroys  the  journos  of  the 
house  of  commons,  U ; is  necessitated 
to  acknowledge  the  privileges  of  that 
house,  ib. 

James  IL,  accession  of,  186;  his  speech 
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to  the  council,  LSI ; its  effect  upon  the  | 
people,  ii. ; his  own  statement  of  his  I 
mental  reservation  in  making  his  I 
h'beral  professions,  ISB ; openly  attends 
mass,  publisiies  two  documents  to 
prove  that  his  brother  had  been  a 
catholic,  ib. ; retains  his  brother’s 
ministers  in  office,  t'6.;  his  object  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  popery  and 
absolutism,  189  : modification  of  his 
ideas  of  action,  ib. ; his  first  relations 
with  France,  ib. ; assembles  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  ib. ; tampers  grossly 
with  the  English  elections  upon  his 
accession,  190  i liis  address  to  ids  first 
parliament,  192 : obtains  a large 
civil  list,  ib. ; the  delight  with  which 
he  received  tlie  accounts  of  Jeffreys 
campaign,  198 ; extensive  views  with  I 
regard  to  Ireland,  202 ; outwardly 
expresses  an  objection  to  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  204 ; 
his  address  to  his  parliament,  ib. ; 
his  anger  at  the  commons'  address, 
208  ; assembles  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, 210 ; his  address  to  it,  ib. ; his 
fondness  for  playing  at  generalship  at 
the  Hounslow  camp,  218;  his  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  contending  sections 
of  catholics,  220  ; throws  himself  into  [ 
the  arms  of  the  high  catholics,  221 ; 
closets  himself  with  all  influential  per-  | 
sons,  and  members  of  parliament,  to  i 
obtain  their  consent  to  the  suppression 
of  the  tests,  226 ; sets  out  with  the  | 
queen  for  Bath,  236 ; his  reception  on  I 
his  way  to  Saint  Winifred’s,  237 : re-  ! 
turns  to  Windsor,  288 ; remains  in  j 
London,  discussing  affairs  with  the 
high  catholics,  and  seeking  to  quell 
the  disaffected  Londoners,  212 ; repairs 
to  the  army,  ib.;  his  position,  274 ; | 
returns  to  London,  ib. ; attempts  ; 
flight,  276  : brought  back  to  London,  1 
277  ; returns  to  Rochester,  278 ; his  i 
flnal  flight.  279  ; assembles  the  pro- 
testant  lords,  and  advises  with  them,  | 
275  ; sends  a deputation  to  wait  upon  I 
the  prince,  H.;  his  desperate  condi-  ! 
tion,  276 ; effect  of  liis  accession  on  ; 
the  popular  mind,  329  : and  that  of  j 
his  speech  to  the  council.  831 : his  pe-  | 
culiar  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
the  tories,  332 ; offered  a body  of 
troops  by  Louis  XIV..  264;  the  main-  j 
spring  of  his  actions,  382  ; his  first  1 


views  with  reference  to  the  Roman 
cathoiic  faith,  i/u  ; caution  with  wliich 
ills  memoirs  are  to  be  read,  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were 
tvritten,  334;  explains  his  proposed 
policy  to  Barillon,  ib. ; his  prostrate 
gratitude  for  the  first  donation  from 
lA>uis,  335 ; his  attempts  to  obtain  pe- 
cuniary aid  from  France,  337 ; his 
progress  in  tyranny,  339 ; remarks 
upon  his  publishing  a declaration  of 
his  brother’s  conversion  to  popery, 
342  ; his  incessant  applications  to 
Louis  XIV.  for  money,  344 ; bis  utter 
insincerity,  3AA ; his  immediate  object 
in  seeking  the  French  alliance,  346  ; 
his  tyranny  not  to  be  attributed  solely 
to  his  religion,  his  treachery  to 
Queensbury,  347 ; his  speech  to  the 
Scottish  parliament  of  1685,  348;  ob- 
servations upon  it,  849;  observations 
upon  his  political  maxims,  358 : his 
religious  views  subordinate  to  his 
aim  at  temporal  tyranny,  359  ; speech 
of  his  to  the  parliament  of  England  in 
1685,  878 ; orders  the  torture  to  be 
applied  to  lord  Argyle,  403. 

Jeffreys,  judge,  his  disgraceful  deport- 
ment on  the  trial  of  Sidney,  175;  sent 
on  a special  commission  against  the 
whigs,  U8j  his  brutal  deportment  to- 
wards Baxter,  192 ; bis  cruelties  in 
his  campaign  in  the  western  counties 
of  England,  196  ; seized  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  taken  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
dies,  276 ; characterized,  842. 

Jesuits,  their  omnipotence  over  the  mind 
of  James  II.,  191 ; are  in  fact  the  go- 
vernment, i4. ; their  vengeance  upon 
their  old  enemies,  ib. ; increased  auda- 
city of,  214  ; interception  of  the  let- 
ters of,  in  Holland,  233 ; withdraw 
from  England,  211L 

John,  king,  of  England,  permanent 
benefit  to  the  nation  of  his  tyranny,  L 

Johnson,  Samuel,  extract  from  a work 
of  Ids,  183 ; popularity  of  the  " Re- 
monstrance to  the  Army,”  218 1 ex- 
citement produced  by  it  in  the  camp 
at  Hounslow,  li.;  and  in  the  fleet,  219. 

Johnston  of  Westerhaugh,  a murder 
committed  by  his  order,  362. 

Kikc’s  bench,  court  of,  its  despicable 
subserviency  in  the  case  of  sir  Edward 
Halos,  21 
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Kirke,  colonel,  bis  cruelties  under  judge  j 
Jeffreys,  197 ; his  reply  to  James  on  ' 
being  asked  to  tom  papist,  9l:i. 

Lawburkows,  writ  of,  issued  by 
Charles  II.,  to  oppress  tlie  Scots, 
ail ; observations  upon  it,  352. 

Lambert,  general,  his  ambitions  views, 
il ; raises  the  standard  of  revolt,  bOj 
his  pusillanimity  procures  his  pardon, 
Si 

Lauderdale,  lord,  his  tyranny  over  Scot- 
land, 122. 

Lawrie  of  Blackwood,  condemned,  3 ■'in. 

Leighton,  archbishop,  characterized, 

Liberty,  religious,  struggles  for,  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  11. 

Locke,  John,  his  expulsion  from  college, 
320. 

London,  bishop  of,  his  trial  before  the 
court  of  delegates,  2ii  ; is  suspended, 
217  ; zealous  adlicrence  to  him  of  the 
church-of-England  men,  ii. 

, common  council  of  prosecuted 

by  the  court,  liia ; decision  against, 
ItJ6. 

, corporation  of,  its  extreme 

liberalism  of  opinions.  145. 

Londoners,  several  tliousands  of  them 
escort  tlicir  representatives  to  Oxford, 
152. 

Long  parliament,  its  contest  with  the 
army,  12, 

Lords  of  the  articles,  account  of  the,  159. 

Lords,  house  of,  character  of,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  9j  resume  their  func- 
tions, id! ; oppose  the  lavish  subsidies 
proposed  by  the  commons  to  Charles 
II.,  95:  their attaclunent  to  monarchi- 
cul  principles,  115;  resist  the  bill  to 
reinstate  lord  Stafford,  193. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  successes  against  the 
Dutch,  100 ; his  indignation  at  the 
aliiancc  of  Charles  witli  Holland,  120; 
the  states  and  towns  wliich  he  an-  . 
nexed  to  France  during  tlie  ten  years 
immediately  following  tlie  peace  of 
Kymegen,  261 ; his  reasons  for  pen- 
sioning James,  336. 

Love,  alderman,  his  spirited  declaration 
in  favour  of  the  transnbstanliation 
test,  106. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  his  opinion  on  political 
resistance,  386. 

Maooaun  College,  Oxford,  resistance  | 


of  tlie  members  of,  233  ; conduct  of 
the  king  with  regard  to,  238. 

Magna  Charta,  characterized,  L 

Mary,  queen,  her  futile  efforts  in  favour 
of  Catholicism,  12. 

Maynard,  sergeant,  opposes  the  bill  for 
the  protection  of  the  king’s  person, 2sdL 

Meal  tub  plot,  denunciation  of,  147. 

Middle  Temple,  society  of,  its  address  to 
James  II.,  340. 

Middleton,  lord,  his  reply  to  the  Jesuits, 
213. 

Militia,  care  of  parliament  to  prevent  tlie 
king  from  having  the  disiiosal  of  it,  73. 

Military  and  naval  troops,  a new  oath 
imposed  upon  them,  6lL 

Monk,  general,  takes  the  lead  in  the 
restoration,  49 ; distrust  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  independents,  49 ; 
character  of,  3u0. 

Monks  of  various  orders  openly  establish 
themselves  in  London,  214. 

Monmouth,  duke  of,  his  clemency  to  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  alter  defeating 
them,  142  ; is  made  administrator  o. 
Scotland,  iL ; his  triumphal  return 
from  Scotland,  145;  his  protest  against 
assembling  the  parliament  at  O.xford, 
152  ; connects  himself  with  lord  Essex, 
IM;  secretly  visits  his  father,  185 ; 
his  project  against  the  duke  of  York, 
lYi.;  and  Ins  friends  plan  an  insurrec- 
tion, 194  ; lands  in  England,  ii.;  his 
progress,  124;  is  defeated  at  Sedg- 
moor,  ib. ; his  fruitless  interview  with 
the  king,  19C> ; is  executed,  ib. ; fate  of 
Ids  adherents,  ib. ; accomit  of,  379  ; 
political  motives  of  his  conduct  in  re- 
ference to  James,  381j  particulars  of 
his  e-xpedition,  414,  et  seq. ; his  letter 
to  the  king,  4 30  ; observations  upon 
it.  Iff!  ; particulars  of  his  execution, 
439 ; his  dying  declaration,  440;  his 
character,  lil ; observations  upon  his 
declaration  at  Lyme,  443. 

Monopolies,  abolition  of,  under  Charles  L, 
2L 

Morality,  stem,  under  the  common- 
wealth, 4L 

Montague,  lord,  delivers  up  to  parlia- 
ment Charles’ letter  applyingto  France 
for  money,  138. 

Mordannt,  lord,  goes  to  Holland  on  a 
mission  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  253. 

Mulgrave,  earl  of,  his  reply  to  the  Jesuits, 
218. 
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Murder,  wholesale,  of  the  Scottish  pres-  j 
byterians,  358.  ( 

i 

Nantes,  revocation  of  the  ediet  of.  203.  1 

Nascby,  battle  of,  effects  of.  ou  the  public  j 
mind,  33-  I 

Navigation  act,  suspension  of  the,  33.  J 

Netherlands,  their  emancipation  from  j 
the  Spanish  yoke,  22. 

Nonconforming  protestants,  tlieir  posi-  1 
tion  under  Klizabeth,  14. 

Nonconformists,  Chm-les  II.’s  first  attack 
upon,  63_;  general  persecution,  under 
this  denomination,  of  all  the  dissent- 
ing sects,  by  tlio  Anglican  church,  £3 ; 
new  laws  against,  74  ; in  parliament,  I 
all  support  the  test,  1113 ; the  laws 
against  them  actively  put  in  force 
again,  LSI ; overtures  made  to  the,  by 
the  catholics,  with  a view  to  discover-  ' 
ing  their  dispositions,  223  ; reconcilia-  i 
tion  of  the,  25G. 

Norman  conquest,  its  effect  upon  the 
Saxon  population,  3. 

Nymegen,  negotiations  at,  122 

Oates,  Titus,  denounces  the  popish  plot, 
123 ; favourable  reception  of  his  story 
by  the  people,  123  ; is  encouraged  by 
the  parliament,  128;  condemned  for 
calumniating  the  duke  of  York,  182 ; 
punishment  of,  by  the  triumphant 
Jesuits,  121. 

Oath  of  Allegiance,  the  new,  28.7. 

Otiterrer,  a journal  so  called,  sent  forth 
by  the  bishops  against  the  dissenters, 
lil 

Opposition,  powerful  composition  of  the, 
in  the  session  of  1C77,  117 1 views  of 
the,  in  1G79,  ISS. 

Orange,  house  of,  excluded  from  the 
stodtholdcrship,  92. 

Orange,  prince  of  (William  III.),  por- 
tion intended  for  him  in  the  proposed 
partition  of  Holland,  100 ; made 
stadtholder,  101  ; attempts  to  gain 
him  over  by  Louis  and  Cliarles,  ib. ; 
his  reception  of  Buckingham,  102 ; 
eon  'okes  a national  assembly  of  the 
Dutch,  comes  to  London,  120 ; 
his  marriage  with  the  princess  Mar>', 
f'6. ; offers  to  command  the  troops 
against  Monmouth,  195  : invited  over 
by  the  protestants,  252 ; declares  his 
willingness,  and  ability  to  come  over,  if 
invited  by  a number  of  distinguished 


Englishmen,  256:  the  invitation  to 
the  prince  of,  the  deputation  for,  sets 
out,  258;  resolves  to  invade  England. 
260  ; eupiK>rtcd  by  the  coalesced 
powers  in  his  claim  tu  the  throne,  233; 
preparations  for  the  expedition  to 
England,  264,  ft-  teq. ; his  landing  at 
Torbay.  272  : conduct  of  his  adhe- 
rents, 272,  273  ; liis  studied  inaction, 
273;  its  effects  upon  the  people,  >5. ; 
marches  to  Salisbury,  the  principal 
towns  declare  for  him,  274 ; receives 
vvith  moderation  a deputation  from  the 
king,  275 ; comes  to  Windsor,  277; 
enters  London,  278 ; his  interview 
with  the  protestont  lords,  ib^  requires 
the  concurrent  invitation,  to  undertake 
the  administration,  of  the  common 
council,  279;  his  address  to  the  united 
body,  his  apparent  indifference  to 
the  result  as  regarded  himself,  282; 
his  address  to  the  lords  opposed  to  his 
succession,  ib. ; is  proclaimed  king,  28.S. 

Order,  peculiarly  essential  to  England 
alter  the  revolution,  12. 

Orleans,  duchess  of,  visits  her  brother, 
Charles  II.,  91 ; her  death,  ib. 

Ormond,  duke  of,  recalled  fh>m  Ireland, 
202. 

Ossory,  lord,  his  spirited  intimation  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  97. 

Oxford,  parliament  at,  under  Charles  II., 
152  ; dissolved,  153 ; university,  de- 
nounces propositions  of  Hobb^  and 
other  writers,  183 ; its  noted  decree 
reprobated,  319;  its  address  to  James 
II.,  340. 

Papists,  bill  against,  introduced  mto 
the  parliament  of  1G73, 105. 

Papist  functionaries  compelled  to  resign 
their  offices  by  tlie  operation  of  the 
Test  Act,  108. 

Papist  officers  favoured,  182. 

Parliament,  declaration  of  its  rights 
under  James  L.  ITj  first,  of  Charles  L 
assembled,  1^  its  efforts  to  extend  its 
power  in  1641,  ^ cause  of  the  popular 
enthnsiusm  for,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  29 : various  views  in, 
previous  to  the  revolution  of  1640, 
35;  first,  of  Cliarles  II.,  acts  of,  58; 
second,  composition  of,  35;  com- 
missioners under  the  second  Charles 
II.,  their  tyranny  in  the  provinces, 
69 ; of  1673,  opening  of,  103  ; its 
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oi^posinon  to  popery,  IM;  repeats 
the  petition  against  the  Jesuits,  i6. ; 
of  1G73,  its  compromise  with  the  king, 
108 ; of  167S,  its  unmitigated  distrust 
of  the  king,  114 ; its  measures  against 
arbitrary  rule,  and  against  the  papists, 
ib.:  of  1677,  presents  an  address  in 
fhYOur  of  Holland,  118  i grants  two 
millions  to  support  the  alliance  with 
Holland,  121  ; of  1679,  its  thorough 
adoption  of  the  Popish  Plot,  128 : its 
patronage  of  Oates,  ib. ; its  formal 
declaration  as  to  the  existence  of  The 
Plot,  129 : its  general  character  be- 
tween the  Restoration  and  The 
Plot,  180:  of  1679,  its  composi- 
tion and  yiews,  135 ; its  determined  | 
attack  upon  Danby,  136 ; of  1680,  its  | 
embittered  opposition,  146 ; its  cam-  j 
paign  against  the  abhorrers,  147 : I 
assembled  at  Oxford,  152 : its  com- 
position, ib. : protest  against  the  pro- 
ceeding, ib. ; the  king’s  address  to  it, 
ib. ; dissolved,  153  ; composition  of  the 
first,  under  James  II.,  190 ; first,  of 
James  II.,  large  civil  list  it  grants  to 
him,  192 : its  resistance  to  the  bill  for 
the  protection  of  the  king’s  person, 
199 : adds  a restrictive  clause  to  the 
bill,  ‘200 : diflerences  of  opinion  in, 
as  to  the  succession,  281 : of  1685,  | 
the  king's  opening  speech  to  it,  363  ; | 
observations  upon  it,  3114.  I 

Forties,  reappearance  of,  after  the  death  | 
of  Cromwell,  46j  outward  reconcilia- 
tion between,  on  the  Restoration,  55 ; 
relation  between,  at  the  arrival  of 
William  in  London,  279. 

Poritans,  their  reception  by  James  L,  15. 

Peasantry  in  England,  hard  condition  of, 

5 : its  amelioration,  6 ; their  progress 
there,  I. 

Penn,  the  Quaker,  persuaded  by  the 
catholics  to  favour  toleration,  22£ ; his 
mission  to  Holland,  228. 

People  of  England,  their  hopes  rest  in 
the  prospect  of  William’s  accession,  215. 

Perth,  lord,  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Scotland,  179;  replaces  Qneensbury 
in  the  government  of  Scotland,  202. 

Petition  of  Right,  the,  2H. 

Petitions,  public,  to  parliament,  rise  and 
progress  of,  £. 

Petre,  father,  his  power  over  the  king, 
222. 


Pilldngton,  ex-sheriff,  fined  for  speaking 
L'l  of  the  duke  of  York,  163. 

Plot,  the  popish,  denunciation  of,  by 
Dr.  Tongue,  125;  its  use  to  parliament, 
131 ; observations  on,  and  progres.s  oi', 
ib.  et  teg. ; manifestation  of  the,  public 
fnry  against  those  charged  with  it,  141; 
term  of  the  popular  firenzy  respect- 
ing, 150 ; its  incredible  nature,  306 ; 
observations  upon  it.  351  ; it  was 
clearly  a forgery,  ib. ; discredit  attach- 
able to  all  concerned  in  it,  308;  long 
continuance  of  tlie  belief  in,  341. 

PoUexfen  defends  the  common  council, 
165. 

Popery,  extensive  conversions  to,  at  the 
latter  end  of  Charles'  reign,  1S2. 

Popish  riots  in  London,  276. 

Popular  leaders,  the  more  eminent,  their 
views  on  the  first  revolution,  294. 

Portsmouth,  unfavourable  disposition  of 
the  troops  in  that  town,  25s. 

Posthumous  infamy;  the  dread  of,  the 
only  check  upon  bad  kings,  318. 

Presbyterians,  decline  of  in  popular  esti- 
mation, 32 ; their  resistance  to  the  In- 
dependents, 33. 

members,  eleven  of  them  ex- 
pelled the  house  of  commons,  35. 

Scottish,  their  delays  in  joining 

.Argyle,  393. 

Press,  its  progress  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  Mary,  6^  its  active  share  in  dis- 
cussing the  exclusion  question  and  that 
of  royal  prerogative,  141 ; liberty  of 
the,  destroyed,  366. 

Proclamation,  one  forged,  in  the  name  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  disseminated, 772. 

Property,  great  changes  in,  under  Henry 
VII.,  3;  displacement  of,  after  the 
Restoration,  53. 

1 Prosclytism,  strong  efforts  at,  by  the 
' Jesuits,  213. 

I Protectorate,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
! eras  of  English  history,  299. 

Protestants  in  Ireland,  massacre  of,  25_; 
said  to  be  sanctioned  by  Charles  I^  ib. 

Protestant  lords,  assembled  at  Guildhall, 
invite  William  to  London,  222  ; their 
interview  with  William  at  St.  .lames’s, 
223 ; engage  themselves  to  him,  ib. ; 
offer  him  the  provisional  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  222 ; their  views 
among  their  own  body,  2S0. 

Puritans,  their  rise,  LL 
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•Qceen,  the,  nimovirs  of  the  prcpiiaticy  ] 
of,  22S  ; her  accouchement,  24i!. 

Queensbury,  dismissed  by  James  II.  for 
refusing  to  promote  popery,  'jOl  ; his 
consequent  restoration  to  popularity, 
"02 ; his  adherence  to  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, SHI;  deceived  byJamesII.,  i4. 


ItEroiiMATioy,  the,  under  Henry  VIII., 
its  cliaractcr,  11 ; early  assertion  of,  by 
the  house  of  commons,  in  Scot- 
land, cliaracterized,  li, 
llegicides,  punishment  of  the,  HIL 
Keligion,  discus.sion  on  entrusting  the 
safety  of  to  the  king,  ,in9. 
Remonstrance,  the,  agreed  to  by  parlia- 
ment, 2fi. 

Republican  party,  its  decisive  demonstra- 
tions previous  to  the  revolution  of 


icio,  ai 


Resistance,  forcible,  to  government,  ob- 
servations upon,  asfi. 

Restoration,  the  liberties  upon  which 
tt  made  war,  2 ; progress  of,  ISj  voted 
by  parliament,  ; observations  upon 
its  conditions,  53  ; the  disorders  and 
immorality  it  brought  about,  54. 

Revolution  of  1610,  its  commencement, 
2S ; the  enemies  it  had  to  oppose  in 
its  outset,  22 ; immccliatc  results  of, 
40, 11 ; observations  upon  its  extreme 
character,  295. 

Rochester,  lord,  attempt  to  convert  him, 
214 ; characterized,  333. 

Roses,  wars  of  the,  sanguinary  nature  of,  L 

Ro\indheads  or  whigs,  origin  of  this 
party,  29. 

Royalist  oflBccrs,  defection  of,  to  William, 
273;  and  the  troops,  ~.‘74. 

Royalty,  views  of  the  most  enlightened 
imrtion  of  the  community  respecting, 
at  the  time  of  William's  arrival,  2sn. 

Rumbold,  Mr.  is  executed,  191 ; his  dying 
declaration,  lA.;  account  of,  384. 

Rump  parliament  characterized,  41, 

Riimsey  and  Ferguson  attend  a meeting 
of  conspirators  against  the  government 
on  the  part  of  lord  Shaftesbury,  168. 

Rumsey  and  West,  their  disclosures  as  to 
the  Rye  House  plot,  171. 

Ru.<sell,  admiral,  sent  on  a mission  to 
Holland,  to  announce  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  nonconformists,  256. 

Russell,  lord  W.,  enters  into  a conspi- 


1 


racy  against  the  government,  168; 
attends  a meeting  of  conspirators  at 
the  house  of  one  Shepherd,  H18  , inter- 
rogated by  the  king,  112  ; trial  and 
condemnation  of,  173  ; his  execi:tion, 
HI ; his  conduct,  in  the  affair  of  lord 
Staffonl,  blamcabic,  213;  his  con 
demnation  wholly  illegal,  316  ; the 
veneration  due  to  his  memory,  318  ; 
characterized,  ii. 

Ruirtcr,  admiral  de,  his  victories  over 
the  Englisli  fleet,  80j  sails  up  the 
Thames,  lA. 

Rye  House  plot  (the),  formed,  170 ; dis- 
covered, 171  ; effects  of,  favourable 
to  the  government,  ISO  ; observations 
upon  the,  315 ; its  probable  nature, 
316  ; Spratt’s  history  of,  342. 


Savoy,  conference  of  the,  64. 

Scotland,  character  of  the  religiou.s  re- 
fonnation  in,  14j  makes  tlic  first  at- 
tack on  the  despotism  of  Charles 
22  ; her  grief  at  the  death  of  Charles 
I^  S9j  proclaims  Charles  II.  con- 
dition of,  at  the  accession  of  .Tames  II., 
46  ; introduction  of  the  Anglican  sys- 
tem into,  !13 : deplorable  condition 
under  lord  Rothes,  13 ; position  of 
things  there  at  the  accession  of 
James  II.,  190  ; character  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  under  Charles  II.,  350. 

Scottish  covenant,  ordered  by  the  Eng. 
lisli  parliament  to  be  burned,  69. 

Scottish  parliament  reconstituted  under 
Charles  II.,  63  ; constitution  of,  139  ; 
assembled  by  .lames  II.  210  ; dissolved 
in  consequence  of  its  refusal  to  pro- 
mote popery,  211  ; of  1685  ; its  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  360 ; its  tyrannical 
measures,  231 ; presents  an  address 
against  Argyle.  403, 

Scottish  people, their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Charles  II.  42 ; their  army  defeated 
by  Cromwell,  ii. . 

Scottish  preSbyterians, peculiarly  assailetl 
by  Charles  II.,  33 ; their  tenacious 
adherence  to  their  religious  belief,  ICj 
their  mental  advancement  under  their 
ministers,  ii.;  their  persecution,  7^ 
they  revolt,  and  are  defeated,  78j 
their  punishment,  ii.;  devotion  of 
their  leaders,  lA. ; rise  in  insurrcctiax^ 
and  are  defeated  at  Rothwell  bridge. 
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1.42  i oppressed  under  the  duke  of 
York,  158 ; increased  persecution  of, 
lfi(!  i they  desire  to  emigrate,  lill ; arc 
subjected  to  the  special  commission, 
ib.  ( con*'  b/  their  agents,  with  the 
English  '.contents,  ib.i  a special 
commission  directed  against  them  by 
lord  Aberdeen,  US  ; the  sufferings  en- 
dured by  them,  ib. 

Scottisi  iresbyterian  noblemen  appeal 
to  the  English  parliament  against  the 
tyranny  of  Lauderdale,  1*23. 

Sedgmoor,  battle  of,  195. 

Self-denying  ordinance,  decreed,  32. 

Seymour,  sir  Edward,  his  speech  in  op- 
position to  the  large  civil  list  granted 
to  James,  367. 

.jhailesbury,  earl  of,  characterized,  48j 
his  active  share  in  the  restoration,  ib. ; 
his  speech  to  the  parliament  of  1673, 
103  ; his  abrupt  defection  from  the 
government,  lill ; bis  attack  on  the 
test  proposed  by  the  court,  115  ; sent 
to  the  Tower,  but  immediately  released, 
168  : uigcs  the  whigs  to  insurrection, 
168 ; meets  lord  Essex,  retires  in 
anger,  and  leaves  England,  169 ; his 
object  in  conspiring,  ib. 

Sharp,  archbishop,  characterized,  7^ 
murder  of,  1 12. 

Sharp,  Dr.,  affair  of,  214. 

Shrewsbury,  earl  of.  Ins  mission  to  Hol- 
land, 254. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  joins  a plot  against 
the  government,  IfiH;  characterized, 
ib. ; interrogated  by  the  king,  112 ; 
his  trial,  175  ; his  dying  declaration, 
UQ ; his  execution,  HI ; monstrous 
Injustice  and  illegality  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  him,  316;  Hume’s  partial 
treatment  of  the  subject,  317;  the  vene- 
ration ever  due  to  his  memory,  318. 

Soldiers,  disbanded,  alleged  plots  of, 
after  the  restoration,  66. 

Southampton,  lord,  a friend  toliberty,302. 

Spain,  alarm  of,  for  her  possessions  in 
the  Nctlierlands  at  the  movement  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  261. 

Spiritual  peers,  oppose  the  impeachment 
of  Danby,  14C;  proposition  of  the 
commons  to  exclude  them  from  the 
trial,  i n. 

St.  Paul’s  cathedral  rc-built,  113. 

Studtholdership,  re-establishment  of,  in 
Holland,  22. 

Stafford,  earl  of,  bis  execution,  149 ; 


proposed  reversal  of  his  attainder,  ob- 
servations upon,  874. 

Star  chamber,  originated,  2. 

Stationers’  company  instituted,  62 ; its 
privileges,  ib. 

Steward,  Mr.,  Ids  flight  from  England 
and  return,  230. 

Strafford,  the  earl  of,  goes  over  to  the 
side  of  despotism,  2i  ; last  manifesta- 
tion of  his  great  powers,  2^  manner 
of  his  prosecution  not  justifiable,  294. 

Strickland,  admiral,  takes  priests  on 
board  the  fleet,  259. 

Stuart  party,  tactics  of,  after  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  12. 

Subsidies,  enormous,  voted  to  Charles  H. 
under  various  heads,  6^  the  largest 
ever  yet  granted,  voted  to  tiie  king  for 
the  Dutch  war,  75. 

Suffolk,  fVeebolders  of,  address  to  James 
II.,  aifi. 

Sunderland,  lord,  made  minister.  111 ; 
disgi’ace  of,  268. 

, countess  of,  her  deposition  re- 
garding the  pregnancy  of  the  queen, 
269. 

Taxes,  right  to  discuss  them  first  as- 
serted by  the  commons,  I ; imposition 
of  new,  under  Charles  2L 

Tangier,  question  raised  respecting  it,  1 .50. 

Temple,  Sir  tVilliam,  sent  us  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Holland,  112;  his  advice  as 
to  the  formation  of  a new  privy 
council,  137  : good  effect  of  Ins  advice 
neutralized  by  the  conduct  of  Charles, 
ib. ; eulogized,  304. 

Test  Act  passed,  108;  its  effects,  ii. 

Test,  the,  transubstantiation,  105  : oppo- 
sition of  the  court  to,  Iflfi  ; a new  one 
proposed  by  the  Danby  ministiy.  111 ; 
a new  antipapist,  passed,  133 ; the 
duke  of  York  with  difficulty  excepted 
from  it,  ib. ; a new,  imposed  by  the 
duke  of  York  in  Scotland,  160 ; its 
progress,  161. 

Tests,  arbitrary  exemption  from  the, 
triumphant  results  of,  for  the  papists, 
21i 

Toleration,  general  religious,  under 
Cromwell,  13. 

Toleration,  become  the  favourite  topic 
of  the  king  and  the  court,  226  ; decla- 
ration of.  In  England,  231. 

Toleration  act  passed,  107 : revoked, 
108. 
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Tories,  the  protestant,  begin  to  lie 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  papists, 
1S4 ; their  joy  at  the  accession  of 
James,  .ij.n  ; circumstance  explaining 
their  conduct  in  promoting  the  revo- 
lution, .37(>. 

Transubstantiation,  vote  abnegating,  re- 
solved by  the  parliament  of  1 073  1C5. 

Triennial  bill  repealed,  LL 

Triple  alliance,  the,  its  popularity  in 
England,  80 

Troops  disbanding  bill  passed,  141. 

Turner,  captain,  sent  against  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians,  II. 

Tyreonnel,  carl  of,  made  commander-in- 
chief  in  Ireland,  203  ; characterized, 
ib.  ; his  active  promotion  of  popery  in 
Ireland,  211 ; his  plan  of  conduct  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  223 ; waits  upon 
tlie  king  at  Chester,  237. 

Umformity,  act  of,  passed,  01 ; adopted 
by  the  Scottish  parliament,  10. 

Vacancy  of  the  throne,  declaration  of 
the  commons  declaring  the,  2Mi 
adopted  by  the  lords,  283. 

Vane,  sir  his  noble  death,  ^ 

Wales,  prince  of,  birth  of  the  supposed, 
240. 

W anl,  sir  Patience,  persecuted,  103, 

Warner,  a Jesuit,  sent  over  as  confessor 
to  the  king,  205  ; his  influence  over  the 
king,  ib. 

Washington,  general,  eulogium  of,  298  ; 
favourable  nature  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  acted,  ib. 

Wentworth,  lady,  her  oath  as  to  the 
queen’s  pregnancy,  270. 

PI  bigs  and  Tories,  1 43. 

Whigs,  the  opinion  which  attributes  their 
downfall  under  James  to  the  memory 
of  the  popish  plot,  a fallacy,  341. 

jyildman  draws  tip  a declaration  of 
reasons  as  to  the  dethronement  of 
James,  268.  [ 


William  TIT.,  character  of,  305 : pecu- 
liarly favourable  circumstances  under  ’ 
which  he  began  his  political  career,  ib. 

Winifred’s  Well,  Saint,  visit  of  the  queen 
to,  238. 

Withen,  sir  F.,  expelled  as  an  abhorrer, 

lil. 

Winnington,  Mr.  Solicitor,  demands  the 
impeachment  of  lord  Danby,  134. 

Witt,  Cornelius  de,  his  murder,  101. 

John  de,  account  and  eulogium  of, 

93  ; eulogized  804:  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  fall,  10. 

Worcester,  the  defeat  of,  UL 

Women  involved  in  persecution  in  Scot- 
land, 179. 

Writers,  many  condemned  to  the  pillory 
for  liberalism  in  their  works,  184. 

York,  duke  of,  his  public  conversion 
to  popery,  91 ; his  marriage  with  the 
catholicprincessof  Slodena,  189:  with- 
draws from  the  kingdom,  133 ; declara 
tion  against  him  in  the  commons, 

138 : visits  his  brother  in  his  illness, 
and  gains  great  influence  over  him, 
143;  his  sinister  advice  is  adopted, 

144 ; his  oppressive  conduct  as  ad- 
ministrator of  Scotland,  15S;  convokes 
the  Scottish  parliament,  159;  his ho.s- 
tility  to  Hamilton  and  Argyle, 
returns  to  England,  IGI ; his  utterly 
selfish  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the 
shipwreck  of  the  vessel  conveying  him, 

161 ; his  ri.sing  influence,  181  ; has 
well  nigh  all  the  charge  of  govcnimcnt 
left  to  him,  ib,\  his  assumption  of 
royal  honours,  182 ; resumes  the  post 
of  high-admiral,  ib. ; disputes  between 
him  and  his  brother,  184 ; a combina- 
tion against  him  at  court,  185  ; in- 
difference exhibited  by  him  towards 
his  dead  brother,  188. 

ZuLESTEiN,  M-,  sent  to  England  *o  com- 
pliment the  king  on  the  birth  of  uu 
heir,  255. 


THE  END. 


l.C.  8avill.  rrinte;,  Chsmlos  Street  C'oveitt  Garden, 
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1.  HERODOTUS.  By  the  Rev.  IIenrt  Cart,  M.A.  FrOHtispieee. 

2 & a.  THUCYDIDES.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Bale.  In  2 VoIs.  (Ss.  6./.  eoch).  FronllspUce. 
A PI  ATO  V''’  1 By  Cart.  [Tl.e  Apology  of  Soerntes  CritA  IM®do,  Gorgias, 
Frolagotas,  Pluedrus,  a'lien-tetus,  Euthyphruii,  Lysis.]  Ironlin  ^e„ 

LIVY’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  Uterally  traushitcd.  Vol.  L,  Books  1 to  8^ 
fi,  PLATO.  Vol.  LL  By  Davis.  [The  Republic,  I'imiens,  and  Critias.] 
i LIVY’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Vol.  IL,  Books  9 to  20. 
a.  SOPHOCLES.  The  Oxford  Translation,  revised, 
g /tsCHYLUS,  literally  translated.  By  an  Oxonian.  (Price  3l  6J.) 

Q* Appendix  to.  containing  the  new  readings  given  in  Ilerm  anu’s  poslhu- 

V s . a _i. .»...»  ^_.i  liv  fi  UiMtntrn  M \.  fSj.  nii). 
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, — — Appciiuu  10,  coniammg  wuc  ness  ii.nxA..,^w  . ... 

moils  edition  of  .■Eschylus,  translated  and  edited  by  0.  Bl’uoks,  JLA.  (3j.  Od) 

UL  ARISTOTLE’S  RHETORIC  AND  POETIC.  With  Examination  Questions. 

11.  LIVY’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Vol.  UL,  Books  22  to  30. 

12  Se  14.  EURIPIDES,  literally  translated.  I’rom  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  In  2 Vols. 

13  VIRGIL.  By  Davidson.  New  EditioR,  Revised.  (Price  Sx.  6,/.)  FrouUsp>i:e. 
li  HORACE.  By  Smart.  New  Edition,  Revised.  (Price  3>.  6,/.)  Frmlhmect. 
16.  AHISTO’TLE’S  ETHICS.  By  Prof.  R.  W.  Browne,  of  King’s  College. 

LL  CICERO’S  OFFICES.  [Old  Age,  Eriendship,  Scipio’s  Dream,  Paradoxes,  fee.] 
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18  PLATO  Vol  111.  By  G.  Buroks,  M.A.  [Eiitliyderaiis.  Symposium,  Sophistes, 
Puliticus,  Laches,  Parmenides,  Cratylus,  and  Mono  ] 
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19.  LIVY’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Vol.  lY.  (which  completes  the  work). 

20.  C>ESAR  AND  HIRTIUS.  With  Index. 

2L  HOMER  S ILIAD,  in  prose,  literally  translated.  FrOHliipiece. 

22.  HOMER’S  ODYSSEY,  IlTMNS, Epigrams,  and  Battuloftii^Erogs  and  Mice. 


23.  PLATO.  Vol.  IV.  By  G.  Burges,  M.A.  [PhUebus,  Charmides,  Uches,  The 
’Two  Alcibiadcs,  and  Ten  other  Dialogues.] 


24,25,  81.32.  OVID.  By  IL  T.  RILEY,  B.A.  Complete  in  3 Vols.  Froutispieces. 

26.  LUCRETIUS.  By  the  Rev.  Ji'S.  WATSON.  W'ith  the  Metricid  Version  ^J.  M.  Good. 

^ 30,  31,  & 3^-CICERO’S  ORATIONS.  By  C.  D.  Yonor.  Complete  in  i Vols. 

(_Vol.  4 contains  iilso  the  Kbetorical  riecei.) 

28.  PINdVr.  By  Dawson  W.  Turner.  With  the  Metrical  Version  of  Moore.  Kw»/. 

^0.  PLATO.  Vol.  V.  By  C.  UfBORS,  M..\.  [Tlic  Laws.]  CDor>\7N: 

. .~Z 


rLMIU.  X..  AAVARawr..,, - 

33  & 3£.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  PLAUTUS,  By  II.  T.  Rilbt,  BX  In  2 \ols. 
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33.  JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  iic,  .By  the  Rev.  L.  Evans,  M.A.  With  the  Metrical 
Version  of  GiFEOBi).  FronlUpiccc. 


z^7.  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  translated  chiefly  hy  G.  Burges,  A;.M,,  with  Metri- 

cal Versions  by  various  Autliors. 


38  DEMOSTHENES  Ihe  Olynthiac,  Pliilippie,  and  other  Public  Orations,  with 
■ Notes,  Appendices,  8ic.,  hy  C.  IUnn  Kennedy.  _ (3a.  6J.) 

1« 


ae  SALLUST  FLORUS,  «nd  VELLEIUS  PATERCULUS,  with  copioM  Motet,  Bk>- 
Malice.,  Sid  Index,  by  the  Ke*.J.  S.  WxTeon,  M.A. 

r'^  40.  LUCAN  S PHARSALIA,  with  copion*  Notes,  by  H.  T.  RiLltT.  B.A. 

41.  THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOSCHUS  »nd  TYRT/tUS,  by  the  Rev.  1.  Bakxs,  M.A. 
vvni.  ih«  Mxtrirai  Versions  (if  Chapman.  rroHitmeee. 


6t  APULEIUS  [The  Golden  Ati,  Dctth  of  Socrate*.  Floridn,  and  Defence  or  Ditcotirse  ^ 

iV'-'wS  on  Magic].  To  which  is  added  a Metrical  Version  of  Cupid  and  I’tyche;  and 

— Mrs.  Tighe’t  Ptyche.  FratUispieet. 


62.  JUSTIN,  CORNELIUS  NEPOS 
ludex,  uy  the  Kcv.  J.  S.  Watson 


5S  & 58.  TACITUS.  Vol  1. 
cola,  &c.  With  Index. 


I and  EUTROPIUS,  with  Notes  and  a General 

K.  M-A- 

Vrti  TT  IPI.^  TTialAm  rSarmania  X ..ri— 


The  Annalt.  Vol  U.  The  History,  Germania,  Agri. 


64.  PLATO.  Vol  VI.,  completing  tlie  work,  and  containing 
im  Virtue,  on  Justice,  Sisyphus,  Demodocus,  — 

Timicus  lyocriis  on  the  Soul  of  the  World  and  h 
genes  Ijicrtius,  Hcsychiat,  and  Olympiodorus ; 
trines  by  Alciiious  and  Albinos  j Apiucius  on  the  i 
on  Pluto’s  Writings  by  the  Poet  Grar.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  ISckces,  M.A., 
Trill.  Coll.,  Comb.  W ith  general  Index  to  the  S Volumes. 

66  66.  67.  ATHEN/EUS.  The  Deipiiosophists,or  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned,  trans- 
’ luted  by  C.  U.  Yonoe,  B.A.,  with  an  Appendix  of  Poetical  Fragments  rendered 
into  English  verse  by  various  Authors,  and  a general  Index.  Complete  in  3 Vols. 

69.  CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  and  the  VIGIL  OF  VENUS.  A literal  prose  transla- 
tion. To  which  are  added  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb,  Geainoex,  and  oUiers. 
Froulujiieee. 

60.  PROPERTIUS,  PETRonios  Aebitee,  and  Joiianices  SECPKncs,  literally  trans- 
lated. nnd  accompanied  by  Poetical  Versions,  from  various  soiirres ; to  which  are 
added  the  l/>ve  Epistles  of  AeistiMNETos.  Edited  by  W.  K.  Kki.lt. 
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■'iv^S  61,  74,  & 82  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  STRABO,  translated,  witli  copious  Notes,  by 

\V.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C.  IIamilto.n,  Esq.  In  3 vols.,  and  Index.  KjA^a'/iV'/Vi' 


62. 


XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  or  Expedition  of  Cyras,  and  MEMORABILIA,  or 
Alemoirs  ot  Socnlcs.  Iraiislated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S,  Watson,  with  a Geographical 
Commentary  by  W.  F.  Ainsworth.  Froutitpm*. 

CTHUPAiitA  and  Hellenics,  by  tiie  Rev.  H.  Dale,  and  the  Rev. 
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04,  07,  00,  72,  78.  & 81.  PUNY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY,  with  conimu  Noti>«.  hv 
Ilr.  BorrocK  aud  T.  II.  Rilii.  In  ti  vulunin.  Volt.  I.,  II.,  HI.,  IV.,  V.  and  Vf. 
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05.  SUETONIUS.  T.i''ea  of  the  Caetart,  and  other  Worki.  XiiOMsox's  Tmiialation 
revised  by  T.  FoBKSTEn. 

00.  DEMOSTHENES  ON  THE  CROWN,  AND  EMBASSY,  hy  C.  Ran.n  Kr.KxrnT. 

08.  CICERO  ON  ORATORY  AND  ORATORS,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watso.-v,  ll.K. 
This  volume  completes  the  ClassirtI  Library  edition  of  Cicero. 

70.  GREEK  ROMANCES,  lleliodorus,  Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatiua. 


71  & 76.  QUINTILIAN  S INSTITUTES  OF  ORATORY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watso.v, 
M'A.  Complete,  with  Note«,  Index,  and  Biographical  Notice.  2 volumes. 


73.  HESIOD,  CALLIMACHUS.  AND  THEOGNIS,  in  Prose,  hj  Banss,  with  the 
Metrical  Versions  of  Ki.ton,  Tytlkr,  and  Fekak. 

75.  DICTIONARY  .OF  LATIN  QUOTATIONS,  with  the  Quantitirs  murKcu  and 
Knelish  'fninslations ; includinjr  Bruvi*ri>s,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Piirasesj 
with  a Collection  of  above  aOU  Gekkk  Quotations. 


BOHN’S  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

Vui/orm  tcUli  Ikt  STAttUA.D  Libeast,  pries  as.. 
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77.  DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST  LEPTINES.  MIDIAS,  ANDROTION,  AND 
AlU-^lULH.tlKS.  By  CiiAni.Ka  Uan>  KaNnaur.  ’ 


79.  XENOPHON  S MINOR  WORKS;  translated  hy  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Watson. 

80.  ARISTOTLE'S  METAPHYSICS,  literally  translated,  with  Noles,  Analysis,  Exa- 

mination Questions  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  John  II.  M'Maiiun,  M.A. 
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1.  BEDE'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.  & THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE 

2.  MALLETS  NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES.  l»y  Bishop  Pr.ac».  With  Abstrac 

of  the  Erhyggia  Saga,  by  Sib  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 

3.  WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURY  S CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

4.  SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES;  viz.,  Ass.r’s  Life  of  Alfred;  the  Chronicles 

of  Ktheiwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geolfry  of  Monmouth,  and  IGciiard  of  Cireuccater. 

6.  ELLIS  S EARLY  ENGLISH  METRICAL  ROMANCES.  Revised  hy  J.  Orchard 
IIalliwrll.  Complete  in  one  vol.,  UlumiHatcd  fYonlUpiece. 

6.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS:  RichartLof  Dcvizca.  Geolfrey  dc  Vinsa-if. 

Isird  de  Joiuvillc.  Complete  in  1 volume.  FroHlupuet. 

7.  EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE.  Willibald,  Sttwulf,  Benjamin  of  Tudda, 

Maudcville,  I.a  Brocquicrc,  and  Maundrell.  In  one  volume,  tilth  Map. 

8.  10,  & 12.  BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  ny 

Sir  IIknrt  Ellis,  lii  3 Vols. 

0 & 11.  ROGER  OF  WENDOVER  S FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY  (formerly  ascribed 
to  Matthew  Paris.)  In  3 Vols. 

13.  KEIGHTLEY'S  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.  Enlarged.  Jhmfupirce  hy  Cruikshank. 

14,  16,  & 16.  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNES  WORKS.  Edited  by  Simon  Wilkin. 

Portrait.  In  3 Vols.  With  Index. 

17,  19.  & 31.  MATTHEW  PARIS'S  CHRONICLE,  containing  the  History  of 

England  from  1335,  with  Index  to  the  whole,  including  the  portion  pnblislied 
under  the  name  of  Rooer  op  Wendover,  in  3 Vols.  (See  9 and  11).  Portrait. 

18.  YULE-TIDE  STORIES,  A collection  of  Scandinavian  Tales  and  Traditions,  edited 

by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq. 

20  & 23.  ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  ANNALS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from 
A.U.  733  to  A.D.  1301.  Translated  by  II.  T.  Rilet,  Esq.,  B.A.  In  2 Vols. 

21.  HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  from  the  Roman 
Invasion  to  Henry  II. ; with  The  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  &c. 
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BOHN’S  SHILLING  SERIES. 

I Thou  maricd  *,  icing  Double  f\olumet,  an  Ij.  6d. 

1.  EMERSONS  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

2.  IRVINGS  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET.* 

3.  THE  GENUINE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKUN 
'*■  WILLIS'S  PEOPLE  I HAVE  MET.* 

6.  IRVINGS  SUCCESSORS  OF  MAHOMET.* 

6.  LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH.* 

7.  SKETCHBOOK.* 

8.  TALES  OF  A TRAVELLER  * 

®-  TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

10  & II  CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.  S VoU.' 

12  & 13.  LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS.  2 Vols.* 

’4. COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS* 

S/?UV..'lV^  15  Sc  16.  TAYLOR'S  EL  DORADO;  or.  Pictures  of  tlie  Gold  Ke«;iaii.  2 VoU. 

rv.\''.rvvC><« 


17.  IRVING'S  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE.* 

18.  KNICKERBOCKER.* 

19.  TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA.* 

20.  CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA.* 

21.  ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD. 

22.  SALMAGUNDI.* 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.* 

24.  ASTORIA  (Porfraif  o/M«>/i(//ior).  2VoIs.ini.  2j. 

25.  LAMARTINE'S  GENEVIEVE;  or,  Tlie  History  of  a Servaut  GixL  Translated  by 
A.  K.  SCOBLK.* 

26.  MAYO'S  BERBER;  or,  Tlie  Mountaineer  of  tlic  JUlas.  A Tale  of  Morocco. 

27.  WILLIS'S  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE;  or.  Sketches  of  Society  and  Adventure. 

28.  GUIZOT'S  LIFE  OF  MONK,  with  Appendi.x  and  Portrait.* 

29.  THE  CAPE  AND  THE  KAFFIRS:  A Diary  of  Five  Years’  Residence,  with 

Advice  to  Emigrants,  liy  11.  WARD.  Flalc  and  Slap  of  lie  Seat  of  liar.  2c. 

30.  WILLIS'S  HURRY-GRAPHS;  or,  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Cclchrities,  and  Society, 

Life.* 

31.  HAWTHORNE'S  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES.  A Romance. 

32.  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the 

Great  Kxltibition.  By  CYRUS  RKDDIKG.  A^umgrous  lUujlralio/is. 

33-  LAMARTINES  STONEMASON  OF  SAINT  POINT.* 

34.  GUIZOT'S  MONK'S  CONTEMPORARIES.  A Series  of  Biographic  Studies  on 
fVa>) fy) the  English  Revolution.  Portrait  of  Edveard  Lord  Clarendon, 

35.  HAWTHORNE'S  TWICE-TOLD  TALES. 

36.  The  same,  Second  Series. 

37.  SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Tales. 

38.  ^ SCARLET  LETTER. 

39.  EMERSON'S  ORATIONS  AND  LECTURES. 

40.  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN  ; or,  Life  among  the  Lowly;  with  Introductory  Rcmarka 

by  the  REV.  J.  SHERMAN. 

41.  THE  WHITE  SLAVE.  A new  picture  of  American  Slave  Life. 

42.  DAYS  OF  BATTLE;  or.  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  By  an  ENGLISHWOMAN 

resident  at  Brussels  in  June,  1816,  (author  of  Rome  in  the  Ninctccuih  Century) 

«» 


Gxraed, 


43.  GERVINUS-  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 


v-)h>3 


CENTURY,  translated  from  the  German  (icj/A  a Memoir  o>  He  Author). 

44.  CARPENTER'S  (DR.  W.  B.)  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  TEMPERANCE  AND  TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE,  beinp  an  Examination  of  the  Effects  of  the  excesaivc,  moderate, 
and  occasional  use  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  on  the  Human  System  (or  oh  fine  papei, 
hound  ia  cloH,  2j.  6d.) 


46.  IRVINC3  WOLFERT'S  ROOST,  AND  OTHER  TALES,  Is.;  or  on  «ne  paper, 
with  Portrait,  U.  6d.  r • 


46.  IRVINGS  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON,  Vol.  1. 
Portrait.  2s.  64. 


Early  Life  and  Adventures.  Pina 

Vol.  2.  The  American  tVar,  Invasion  of  Canada,  *c.  '2s.  6,1. 

Vol.  3.  The  American  War  daring  the  years  1777,  1778,  and  1779, 


40. 


hoards,  2s.  64. 

Vol.  4,  containing  the  American  War  to  its  (hmclusion,  Stc. 


‘-'°N  HUNTING  AND  SPORTING  LIFE  IN  ALGERIA,  hy  Ju 
the  “ Lion  Killer,"  with  twelve  Engravings.  Is.  64. 


BOHN’S  EXTRA  VOLUMES. 

Uniform  leitk  the  Stanuaed  LiBRAEr,  price  Ss.  64. 

1.  GRAMMONT’S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  II.  PoHraU. 

2 & 3.  RABELAIS'  WORKS.  Complete  in  2 Vols.  Portrait. 

4.  COUNT  HAMILTON’S  FAIRY  TALES.  Portrait. 

6.  BOCCACCIO'S  DECAMERON,  a complete  Translation,  by  W.  K.  Kelly,  Esq. 
Portrait. 

6.  CERVANTES'  EXEMPLARY  NOVELS,  complete.  Portrait. 


7.  THE  HEPTAMERON.  Tales  in  the  manner  of  liocraccio,  hy  Maeoaekt  Ol'Bejs 
or  Navabes.  Fine  Portrait. 


BOHN’S  PHILOLOGICO-PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  tci/A  the  Standaru  Librart,  $s.prr  Volume. 
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T.  TENNEMANN'S  MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  revised  and  con- 
tinued by  J.  IL  Mokkl!. 


2.  ANALYSIS  and  SUMMARY  of  HERODOTUS,  with  synthronisticul  Table  of 

Lvents,  Tables  of  Weights,  Monry,  itc. 

3.  TURNER  S (DAWSON  W.)  NOTES  TO  HERODOTUS,  for  the  use  of  Students. 

4.  LOGIC,  or  the  SCIENCE  OF  INFERENCE,  a popular  Manual,  hr  J.  Drvbt, 

5.  KANT'S  CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON,  translated  hy  Mkiklkjorn. 

6.  analysis  and  summary  of  THUCYDIDES,  by  T.Wiikelee.  Kew  Edition 

With  Uie  aUiktion  of  a complete  Index.  xauinuu, 

’ dictionary,  a Dictionary  of  Ola.olete  and 

^ 1 1 Compiled  by  1 iiomas  W eight,  Esr.  (KH3  page.).  2 vcl*  10s, 

—or  in  I thick  volume,  half  morocco,  12s.  64. 

l-9.''''NpES'  BIBLIO(3RAPHER'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 
^ “ Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  hv  11.  U.  Uohn.  To  he  c»iiiplet?d 

“V’“  8 parts,  forming  4 vols.  Tarts  1.  IL,  and  111.,  price  3s.  Orf,  each.  * 
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